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CURRENT  LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT 


Th«  Constellation— most 

widely  used  high-altitude 
transport,  also  known  as 
theU. S.  Air  Force  C-121, 
flown  by  the  Military 
Air  Transport  Service. 


Th«  Constitution  — the 

U.  S.  Navy's  largest  land- 
based  transport,  can  carry 
180  persons  at  a  cruising 
speed  of  300  mph.  Maxi- 
mum range:  3000  miles. 


Th«  F-80-the  U.  S.  Air 
Force's  standard  one- 
place  jet  fighter— also 
being  produced  in  a  two- 
place  trainer  version 
known  as  the  TF-80C 


Th«    P2V-the   U.  S. 

Navy's  highly  versatile 
patrol  bomber,  holding 
the  world's  un-refiieled 
long-distance  flight  rec- 
ord of  1 1,236  miles. 


\iOckheed  Aircraft  Corporation 


Burbank,  Califomia 
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to  keep  hot  water  CLEAN 


For  washing  their  Navy  "whites",  cooking,  or  en- 
joying a  shower,  crew  members  on  a  number  of 
U.  S.  Navy  Destroyer  Escorts  and  Essex  Carriers 
can  now  be  certain  of  fresh,  hot  water  that  runs 
sparkling  pure  and  clear,  with  no  hint  of  rust  stain 
or  scale. 

New  Monel*  hot  water  generator  units  in  these 
vessels  mean  clean  water  as  well  as  low  maiotenaace 
...for  this  non-rusting,  corrosion-resistant  alloy  has 
long  proved  its  reliability  in  marine  service,  shore- 
side  steam  power  plants  and  domestic  water  heat- 
ing service. 

In  these  Navy  units,  tanks,  steam  coils,  support- 
ing brackets  and  legs  are  solid  Monel.  Tanks  range 
from  14"  in  diameter  (30  gallon)  to  26"  in  diameter 
(150  gallon).  They  are  fabricated  from  .109"  to 
.153"  sheet  Monel.  Seams  and  attachment  joints  are 
arc  welded  with  "130X"  Monel  electrodes. 

In  your  marine  applications,  where  rust,  corro- 
sion, and  excessive  wear  can  be  exceedingly  costly, 
long  lasting  Monel  saves  you  trouble  and  saves  you 
money.  Next  time  you  order  repairs  or  equipment 
. . .  huy  Monel  and  buy  for  the  future. 

Write  to  Inco  for  sources  of  supply.  And  remem- 
ber .  .  .  Inco's  Technical  Service  Department  is 
always  ready  to  help  solve  your  metal  problems. 


__j   fibricaled    (or 

Cnae  Co..  by  Tbe  Allcnft  Manufic- 
nirios  Co.,  Inc.  27  Hirward  Stred. 
Caabridse.  MiM.  Heuiu  coili  were 
made  br  Tico  Htaicn.  Inc.  137  S. 
Sena.  Pmideoce  3,  R.  I. 
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UNITED  STATES   DISASTER  IN   CHINA 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  M.  ELLER,  V.  S.  Navy 


Motto:  Let  no  man  despise  the  snake  which  has 

no  horns, 

for  who  can  say  it  will  not  become  a  dragon. 

— Chinese  Proverb 

HISTORIANS  of  the  future,  writing  of 
these  fateful  years  in  which  we  live, 
may  well  record  that  1948  and  1949 
disasters  in  China  set  the  stage  for  disaster 
in  the  United  States.  We  in  the  Navy,  who 
must  think  not  only  of  the  United  States 
and  its  coastline,  but  of  the  world  seaways 
and  air-seaways  converging  on  our  shores, 
have  a  particular  interest  in  Asia.  We  have 
just  completed  the  greatest  naval  war  of 
history  to  destroy  hostile  dominion  over 
China  and  southeast  Asia.  Are  we  losing  to- 
day what  only  yesterday  we  expended  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  hosts  of  ships  and  airplanes, 
and  thousands  of  lives  to  preserve? 

Both  Russia  and  the  United  States  have 
long  looked  on  China  and  the  fabulous  Indies 
to  the  south  with  the  deepest  interest.  Be- 
fore the  present  Communist  regime,  the 
Czars  of  Russia  saw  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  China  opportunity  for  growth  to  the 
great  seas  denied  them  in  Europe.  The 
Communists  see  not  only  this  opportunity 
but  the  greater  opportunity  of  world  com- 
munism. Each  Communist  expansion  pro- 
vides but  a  base  for  starting  the  next.  "We 
are  living  not  merely  in  a  state,"  says  Stalin, 
quoting  Lenin  to  reinforce  his  views,  **but 
in  a  system  of  states,  and  it  is  inconceivable 


that  the  Soviet  Republic  should  continue 
for  a  long  period  side  by  side  with  imperialis- 
tic states.  Ultimately  one  or  the  other  must 
conquer.  Until  that  end,  a  series  of  terrible 
conflicts  between  the  Soviet  Republic  and 
the  bourgeois  States  is  inevitable."^ 

According  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  80th  Congress,  in  the  powerful  docu- 
ment "Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World 
Communism,"  compounded  from  the  Com- 
munists' own  declaratiQns,  examination  of 
these  statements  lead  to  some  deeply  dis- 
turbing conclusions: 

(1)  The  Communists  have  one  goal — 
world  revolution. 

(2)  They  assume  that  the  revolution  will 
be  violent. 

(3)  They  are  incapable  of  accepting  the 
idea  that  peace  can  endure  from  now 
on,  and  they  expect  one  more  catas- 
trophic war. 

(4)  The  Soviet  Union  is  regarded  as  the 
main  force  of  the  revolution.^ 

China  is  important  to  the  achievement  of 
world  communism,  according  to  Lenin,  for 
the  "Far  East  is  the  back  door  of  the  capital- 
ist and  imperialist  powers." 

While  we  strive  to  lock  the  front  door  in 
Europe,  the  house  is  being  entered  from  the 
rear  in  Asia.  As  was  written  in  the  Confucian 
Analects  two  millenniums  ago,  "The  days  and 


*  Letter  to  Comrade  Ivanov,  February  12,  1938. 

*  House  Document  619,  page  4. 
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months  are  passing  away;  the  years  do  not 
wait  for  us." 

Columbus  in  search  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies  voyaged  westward  with  no  livelier 
hopes  than  have  stirred  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
cans in  every  generation  looking  to  Asia. 
Scarcely  had  our  War  of  Independence  ended 
when  the  55-ton  sloop  Harriet^  out  of  Boston, 
and  the  larger  Empress  of  China,  out  of 
New  York,  sailed  on  trading  ventures  to 
China.  There  lay  riches.  There  dwelt  an 
ancient,  cultured,  and  talented  people  who 
produced  silks,  "Nankins,"  teas,  lacquer, 
porcelain,  carvings — all  hungrily  sought  by 
Americans  and  gladly  brought  to  them  by 
American  ships  which,  if  fortune  served 
them,  might  receive  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  a  single  voyage,  from  an  invest- 
ment in  ship,  outfit,  and  initial  cargo  of 
one-sixth  that. 

Changing  times  and  the  rapid  industrial 
growth  of  western  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  brought  a  decline  in  the 
relative  importance  of  the  China  trade. 
Fabulous  fortunes  came  to  mariner  mer- 
chantmen as  late  as  the  clipper  ship  era 
when  on  the  wings  of  the  sky  such  jewels 
as  Flying  Cloud,  Romance  of  the  Seas,  and 
Great  Republic  raced  around  the  Horn 
freighted  with  cargo  for  the  gold  fields  of 
California  and  thence  sped  homeward  by 
way  of  China.  Fortunes  continue  tcf  be  made 
today,  though  on  a  lesser  scale  and  with 
lesser  romance  than  in  the  days  of  our 
stirring  maritime  youth.  China  in  1948  is  of 
less  importance  to  us  commercially  than  she 
was  a  century  ago.  Tomorrow,  with  her  vast 
population  and  boundless  need  for  capital 
equipment,  she  could  -become  in  trade  one 
of  the  most  important  areas  to  us  on  earth. 

At  times  consciously,  always  unconsciously, 
America  has  realized  what  China  means 
to  her  destiny.  The  Golden  Land  of  Han  was 


the  dominant  power  in  Asia  when  savage 
tribes  still  roamed  most  of  Europe.  She  has 
given  the  West  many  inventions,  including 
probably  the  mariner's  compass.  She  has 
demonstrated  the  possession  of  a  mysterious 
formula  that  has  bestowed  upon  her  the 
power  to  live  through  a  recurring  cycle  of 
greatness  and  decline.  Other  nations,  like 
all  living  things,  grow  to  maturity  of  great- 
ness, then  fade  into  death  or  permanent 
impotence.  She  alone  holds  the  secret  of 
finding  in  decay  the  spark  that  drives  her 
upward  again,  youthful,  vigorous,  great. 

Looked  at  in  the  dangerous  short  view, 
China  is  an  industrially  backward,  disor- 
ganized, overpopulated,  impoverished  land, 
suflFering  many  revolutions  simultaneously, 
incapable  of  aiding  us  or  harming  us  in  this 
immediate  time  of  peril.  Looked  at  in  the 
long  view  (and  it  may  be  much  shorter  than 
some  think),  after  her  necessary  time  of 
travail,  accompanied  by  chaos  and  destruc- 
tion, China  will  experience  renascence  once 
more,  becoming,  as  for  most  of  her  long 
history,  a  decisive  force  in  Asia. 

There  are  few  reasons  why  this  rebirth 
should  not  come  to  China;  many  why  it 
should.  She  holds  in  rich  measure  those 
elements  which,  woven  together  and  fused 
by  the  flame  of  national  purpose,  shape 
national  greatness.  She  is  situated  in  the 
north  temperate  zone,  in  the  climatic  belt 
whence  sprang  our  own  European  civiliza- 
tion and  most  of  the  other  civilizations  that 
man  has  shaped.  She  has  an  extensive  coast- 
line with  some  of  the  world's  first  harbors 
on  the  world's  greatest  ocean.  Within  her 
boundaries  are  such  vast  and  fertile  lands 
that  some  twenty  per  cent  of  earth's  popula- 
tion somehow  find  food,  even  though  the 
farming  is  primitive  and  less  productive  than 
it  might  be  made  to  become  under  a  settled 
government  with  modern  methods,  ma- 
chinery,   and    scientifically    selected    seed. 

These  450,000,000  to  500,000,000  people- 
three  times  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  more  than  twice  that  of  Russia — 
have  demonstrated  a  tenacity  for  living,  a 
tireless  energy  in  labor,  a  limitless  skill  in 
handicraft,  and  a  social  culture  designed  for 
everyday  happiness  in  human  contacts 
which  have  few  if  any  peers  in  the  records 
of  other  nations. 
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Anyone  going  to  China  and  looking  at 
superficial  compares  her  very  unfavorably 
with  the  United  States.  He  sees  incompe- 
tence in  her  dirt,  her  lack  of  hygiene,  her 
scarcity  of  bathtubs,  radios,  television  sets, 
telephones,  and  automobiles  (which  for 
some  people  are  the  measure  of  progress). 
He  sees  weakness  in  the  illiteracy  and  pov- 
erty of  much  of  her  population,  matched 
only  in  our  own  slums  and  tenant  farms.  He 
sees  impotence  in  her  deficiency  in  modern 
industry  and  her  widespread  canker  of  cum- 
show  and  graft.  He  may  come  to  a  different 
conclusion,  however,  if  he  looks  more  closely 
at  China  of  both  today  and  yesterday, 
with  her  possibilities  for  tomorrow,  and 
compares  her  with  European  nations  of,  say, 
a  century  or  half  century  ago,  in  scientific  and 
industrial  development.  Looking  thus  closely 
he  may  decide  that  the  transformation  that 
Japan  accomplished  in  a  generation  and  a 
half,  and  Russia  in  less  than  one,  may  well 
be  accomplished  even  more  speedily  in 
China. 

In  their  long  history  the  Chinese  have 
demonstrated  remarkable  skill  in  every  field 
of  human  endeavor.  Still  today  there  is  no 
nation  that  can  match  them  in  multiplicity 
of  lovely  handiwork:  silks,  embroideries, 
porcelain  wares,  jewelries,  brasswork,  artifi- 
cial flowers,  carved  jade  and  ivory,  wood  and 
silver,  lacquer,  inlays,  cloissone,  furniture. 
To  name  Chinese  handicrafts  is  to  name 
beauty.  A  thousand  generations  of  skill  and 
culture  animate  their  patient,  tireless  hands. 
They  are  creative  masters. 

Although  they  lack  our  scientific  agricul- 
tural methods  of  this  generation,  the  Chinese 
are  masters,  too,  in  farming,  whether  the 
measure  be  in  quantity,  variety  of  product, 
or  the  esthetic  loveliness  of  a  Chinese 
miniature  garden  with  its  dwarf  trees  and 
specially  bred  flowers.  As  merchants  they 
combine  skill  in  getting  along  with  people 
and  skill  ib  merchandising  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  are  the  tradesmen  of  the  Western 
Paci^c  from  Singapore  to  Manila. 

As  voyagers  they  have  conquered  deserts, 
mountains,  and  sea.  They  are  particularly 
able  fishermen  and  seamen,  as  many  in  our 
Navy  can  testify  after  witnessing  their 
junks  ride  out  typhoons.  Long  before  the 
Vikings    dared    their    heroic    voyages,    the 


Chinese  ventured  on  longer  ones  in  equally 
tempestuous  seas  to  southeast  Asia  and 
India.  To  make  their  wanderings  safer,  they 
early  invented  the  double  bottom  for  their 
junks,  one  of  their  several  contributions  to 
the  ancient  art  of  the  sea. 

In  social  ethics  and  the  relationship  of 
man  to  man  they  are  still  today,  despite  all 
the  unrest  and  chaos  and  misery  in  the  Land 
of  Han,  probably  ahead  of  any  other  great 
people.  Buddha,  the  Teacher  of  Contempla- 
tion, Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  Paradise, 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace  (though  Chris- 
tians have  attained  little  enough  of  it), 
all  promise  the  blessed  hereafter  to  the  pil- 
grim who  has  trod  well  the  stony  and 
troubled  way  of  earth.  Confucius  taught  a 
way  of  life  for  life  itself  that  man  may 
make  pleasant,  peaceful,  and  happy  daily 
contacts  with  other  men.  Once  in  answer 
to  a  question  on  the  hereafter,  Confucius 
replied,  "Until  you  are  able  to  serve  man, 
how  can  you  serve  gods?" 

The  Golden  Rule  is  a  foundation  stone 
of  Christianity,  but  only  one  of  many  such, 
all  directed  to  well  deserved  rewards  in  the 
land  of  golden  streets.  The  Chinese  on  the 
other  hand  are  educated  in  a  semi-religious 
code  of  ethics  which  in  some  measure  enters 
into  every  human  relationship — imperfectly, 
of  course,  since  the  Chinese,  too,  are  human. 
It  enters  strongly  enough,  however,  so  that 
though  they  may  be  callous  to  suffering  and 
death  of  those  not  in  their  immediate  family 
(a  characteristic  in  varying  degree  of  most 
human  beings),  they  attain  a  higher  degree 
of  happiness  in  their  daily  face-to-face  con- 
tacts than  most  peoples.  The  ready  smile, 
the  childlike  curiosity,  the  lightness  of  heart, 
the  philosophic  poise  of  the  average  Chinese, 
however  miserable  his  worldly  lot,  are  real, 
not  artificial.  They  come  to  him  from  an 
ancient  philosophy  woven  into  the  fibers  of 
his  being. 

"The  superior  man,"  says  Confucius, 
"holds  righteousness  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance.  ...  He  hates  those  who  pro- 
claim the  evil  of  others.  He  hates  the  slan- 
derer. The  goal  he  sets  for  himself  is  perfect 
virtue,  which  is  composed  of  gravity, 
generosity  of  soul,  sincerity,  earnestness  and 
kindness.  He  begins  to  learn  in  his  earliest 
days  that  youth  when  at  home  should  be 
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filial,  and  abroad,  respectful  to  his  elders. 
He  should  be  earnest  and  truthful.  He  should 
overflow  in  love  to  all,  and  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  good." 

Whatever  their  backwardness  in  scientific 
and  engineering  invention  today,  the  Chinese 
have  a  proud  record  in  the  past  that  may  be 
repeated  in  the  future.  Among  their  many 
gifts  to  the  Western  World  appear  certain 
ones  that  have  revolutionized  our  lives: 
movable  type,  paper  currency,  gunpowder, 
probably  the  compass  that  made  possible 
the  age  of  great  discoveries  starting  with  de 
Gama  and  Columbus.  They  have  contributed 
greatly  in  textiles,  in  handicrafts,  in  fruits 
of  the  soil. 

Although  far  behind  Occidental  nations 
of  this  century  in  engineering  works,  China 
once  led  all  nations.  Her  great  canal  net- 
work (some  40,000  miles  of  these  waterways 
are  still  in  use),  her  system  of  paved  roads 
and  couriers  that  equaled  those  of  Rome  in 
eflSciency  while  surpassing  them  in  mileage, 
her  mammoth  earthen  dikes  harnessing  her 
rivers  of  sorrow,  her  Great  Wall  winding 
wide  and  sturdy  over  mountain,  valley,  and 
desert  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco — these  are  not  works 
of  an  ineffectual  race.  As  someone  has  said, 
"The  soul  of  China  is  a  Titan.  Dwarf  trees 
grow  in  China,  but  not  dwarf  souls."  If 
anyone  questions  whether  this  tenacious 
skilful  people  can  repeat  such  achievements, 
he  has  only  to  observe  what  they  accom- 
plished in  the  industrialization  of  Man- 
churia within  a  decade  under  a  settled  gov- 
ernment and  Japanese  direction. 

This  statement  leads  us  to  some  of  the 
weaknesses  of  China.  These  exist  partly 
in  her  graft  ridden  government,  partly  in  the 
anarchic  self-seeking  of  the  privileged  classes, 
partly  in  the  impact  of  many  revolutions 
striking  her  in  the  down  curve  of  one  of  her 
ever  repeating  cycles  of  decay  and  growth, 
partly  in  a  strange  somnolence  resulting 
in  a  measure  from  these  observable  forces, 
in  other  measure  from  unconscious  realiza- 
tion that  all  this  has  been  before  and  will  be 
again,  that  human  beings  live  and  labor  and 
die,  that  cycles  rise  and  fall,  that  change 
comes  inevitably,  and  that  all  flow  on  into 
eternity  which  ever  appears  different,  ever 
remains  the  same. 


"If  the  fleeting  world  is  but  a  long  dream, 
It'does  not  matter  whether  one  is  young  or  old," 

sighed  Po  Chu-i  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago.  And  a  thpusand  years  before  him  sang 
another  poet  in  this  ancient  land  of  sun  and 
sorrows, 

"In  infinite  succession  light  and  darkness  shift 
And  years  vanish  like  the  morning  dew  .  .  . 
Man's  days  are  but  a  brief  sojourn." 

Men  say  the  Chinese  are  not  patriots. 
This  cannot  be  true.  One  has  only  to  talk 
with  them  to  understand  their  deep  love  for 
China,  their  faith  and  culture  rooted  in 
centuries  of  greatness,  their  belief  that  the 
civilization  of  Cathay  is  the  best  that  man 
has  evolved,  with  more  to  give  than  to 
receive  from  the  West.  They  serve  their 
people  ill  politically,  or  not  at  all,  in  some 
degree  because  of  an  old  custom.  It  is  the 
custom  to  pppress  financially,  to  graft  and 
bribe.  These  faults,  that  exist  in  every 
country  but  are  kept  under  control  in  our 
own,  run  wild  in  China  today.  The  tradi- 
tional habits  of  cumshaw  or  commission 
and  devouring  taxation  have  degenerated 
into  a  vicious  drain  on  China's  strength,  just 
as  similar  evils  have  degraded  some  of  our 
own  municipalities.  They  destroy  like  a 
malignant  disease. 

China's  citizens  are  not  different  today 
than  in  the  past.  Greed  is  an  evil  as  old  as 
Eden.  Probably  before  the  dawn  of  writing 
the  Chinese  had  set  down  the  duality  of 
man  in  a  proverb,  the  conflict  of  good  and 
evil  *Trisons  are  shut  day  and  night,  yet 
they  are  always  full.  Temples  are  open  day 
and  night,  yet  they  are  always  empty.'* 
When  controls  are  strong,  evil  is  repressed; 
when  weak,  it  gains  ascendancy.  Prominent 
in  the  controls  is  government,  and,  as  Con- 
fucius noted,  "Bad  government  is  more  de- 
structive than  tigers." 

Corruption  in  office,  like  many  other  state 
ills,  spreads  riotously  under  a  weak  national 
government.  Without  checks  to  keep  the 
disease  in  bounds,  it  becomes  an  epidemic. 
The  social  creature,  man,  goes  with  the 
crowd.  A  wave  of  corruption  is  one  expres- 
sion of  mob  psychology.  A  human  reaction 
is,  "This  corruption  is  wrong,  but  everybody 
is  getting  his,  why  shouldn't  I  get  mine?" 
Strong  souls  resist  the  tide.  Weaker  ones  go 
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along  with  it.  They  can  be  redeemed  only 
by  an  equal  wave  of  revulsion  which  may 
come  from  several  causes,  the  most  common 
and  effective  being  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  central  government  which  stamps 
out  corruption  by  example  and  punishment. 
"It  is  the  duty  of  the  government,"  said 
Gladstone,  "to  maJie  it  difficult  for  people 
to  do  wrong,  easy  to  do  right."  "Advance 
the  crooked  and  set  aside  the  upright,  then 
the  people  will  ijot  submit.  .  .  .  Advance  the 
good  and  teach  the  incompetent,  then  they 
will  eagerly  seek  to  be  virtuous,"  observed 
Confucius;  and  at  another  time,  "Let  your 
evinced  desires  be  for  what  is  good  and  the 
people  will  be  good." 

China  has  been  sick  throughout  this 
century,  and  before.  Two  great  men.  Dr. 
Sun  and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  almost  succeeded 
in  lifting  her  the  first  step  out  of  the  quag- 
mire. They  would  have  succeeded  had  it  not 
been  for  outside  interference  that  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  Just  when  Chiang  had 
unified  China  and  she  showed  promise  of 
reviving   strength,   Japan   struck,    first   in 


Manchuria,  next  in  China  proper.  As  for 
the  Communists,  like  time  they  have 
worked  ceaselessly  to  destroy  through  in- 
ternal gnawing  and  external  assault. 

World  War  II,  coming  in  part  because  of 
our  failure  to  check  Japan  in  Asia,  in  shaking 
the  foundations  of  the  world  likewise  ag- 
gravated China's  ills.  Her  problems  became 
more  acute.  It  is  possible  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  could  not  have  solved  them  in  any 
event.  It  is  certain  that  the  solution  became 
almost  impossible  when  the  Communists, 
with  vast  stores  of  Japanese  arms,  intensified 
their  pressure  and  with  the  aid  of  their  com- 
rades across  the  border  got  control  of  the 
industrial  empire  of  Manchuria  which  has 
no  counterpart  elsewhere  in  China.  (Man- 
churia provided  the  Communists  more  manu- 
facturing facilities,  and  denied  them  to  the 
Nationalists,  than  Chiang  had  in  the  rest 
of  China  or  was  able  to  get  from  other 
countries.) 

Chiang,  tough,  sincere  patriot,  and  resolute 
in  his  mistrust  of  the  Communists,  may  by 
some  miracle  and  sufficient  aid  come  back 
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to  provide  the  strong  government  which 
China  needs,  which  she  must  have  to  start 
solving  her  problems  and  to  become  again  a 
first  power  in  the  world. 

Whatever  Chiang  Kai-shek  may  or  may 
not  accomplish,  the  Communists  will  provide 
the  dictatorial  government,  direct  and 
ruthless,  that  will  solve  the  problems  in  the 
part  of  China  they  dominjate.  They  know 
what  to  do,  are  doing  it,  and  will  continue 
to  do  it.  Will  they,  in  solving  the  problems 
and  in  bringing  strength,  bring  blessings  or 
otherwise  to  China  and  the  world? 

Some  observers  say  that  the  Communists, 
like  all  past  ^^conquerors'*  of  China,  will  sink 
in  the  morass  and  be  absorbed  by  the 
Chinese.  In  weighing  this  prophecy  we 
must  consider  several  differences  between 
this  conquest,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  and 
those  of  the  past.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  not 
a  subjugation  by  external  armed  forces, 
whatever  the  aid  may  be  from  outside,  but  a 
conquest  from  within,  the  conquest  of  an 
idea.  This  is  true  even  though  Moscow 
trained  Communists  lead  and  direct  the 
fighting  and  subsequently  the  communiza- 
tion  of  the  areas  they  take  over. 

Fragmentary  evidence  indicates  that  com- 
munization  is  proceeding  at  high  speed 
following  the  fashion  laboriously  learned 
in  Russia  and  recently  perfected  in  central 
European  countries.  To  begin  with,  workers 
and  farmers  are  promised  and  given  relief 
from  taxes,  and  gain  ownership  of  industry 
and  land.  Their  most  pressing  problems  are 
solved;  they  are  given  their  heart's  material 
desires.  Why  not?  All  can  be  taken  away 
later.  Give  anything.  Temporize  as  necessary 
for  the  moment.  When  the  hour  is  ripe,  all 
can  be  undone.  Meanwhile,  to  insure  that 
the  backing  is  there  to  undo  it,  training 
schools  are  established  so  that  promising 
youths  may  immerse  themselves  in  the  Doc- 
trine. 

Regardless  of  the  efficient  direction  from 
outside,  the  communization  of  China  rolls 
on  essentially  as  an  internal  change.  Or- 
ganized and  controlled  by  a  few,  with  the 
great  mass  (as  in  Russia  30  years  ago)  pas- 
sively accepting  because  of  promised  and 
some  immediate  temporary  benefits,  this  is 
conquest  of  China  by  her  own  people.  A  new 
dragon  has  risen  from  the  fields  and  villages, 


hurling  his  coils  around  China.  New  masters 
take  over  from  the  old.  Will  they  be  less 
successful  than  native  Communist  dictators 
elsewhere,  less  cruel  and  ruthless  and  com- 
petent in  bringing  the  masses  into  line? 
Will  these  few  who  merely  displace  another 
few  be  less  successful  in  enslaving  the  many? 

A  second  difference  over  past  conquests 
exists  in  the  industrial  potential  of  the  two 
halyes  of  China.  Wars  today  depend  pre- 
dominantly upon  coal,  steel,  other  minerals, 
and  large  industrial  plants.  Whatever  her 
latent  resources.  Nationalist  China  south  of 
the  Yangtze  is  a  weakling  today  compared 
with  North  China  and  Manchuria,  the  Ruhr 
of  Asia,  which  with  outside  aid  early  fell  to 
the  Communists  and  was  only  in  small  part 
and  temporarily  retrieved  at  high  water  of 
Nationalist  operations. 

A  third  difference  is  that  the  Mongols  and 
Manchus  were  a  handful  of  rude  nomads 
who  rode  in  to  establish  themselves  as  rulers 
of  a  people  not  only  far  advanced  over  them 
in  civilization  but  outnumbering  them  as  the 
waves  of  the  seashore  outnumber  footsteps 
on  the  sand  and  eventually  obliterate  all 
trace  of  them.  The  pressure  of  Soviet 
Communism,  a  powerful  force  in  Chinese 
Communist  victory  over  and  above  any 
direct  aid  being  rendered,  does  not  derive 
from  scattered  nomads.  It  bears  down  vast 
and  overpowering  with  the  weight  of  one  of 
the  world's  first  nations  back  of  it.  Soviet 
Russia  provides  a  base  for  Communism  too 
extensive  and  powerful  ever  to  be  absorbed 
by  even  the  tenacious  culture  of  China.  The 
python  swallows  the  pig,  and  not  the  re- 
verse. 

Another  group  of  prophets  say  the  native 
Communists  will  not  accomplish  much  be- 
cause the  Chinese  lack  organizing  and  ad- 
ministrative ability.  All  their  past  record 
negates  this  false  concept.  Their  brilliant 
achievements,  not  in  one  period  but  in  re- 
peated golden  ages  of  power,  give  promise 
of  what  they  will  do  again.  But  more  of  this 
hereafter. 

Still  others  say  that  China's  problems  will 
weigh  down  the  Communists  as  they  have 
the  Nationalists,  or  at  any  rate  that  their 
gravity  and  complexity  will  delay  solution 
for  a  generation  or  longer.  As  they  put  it, 
"Let  the  Communists  have  the  mess.  It  is 
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good  riddance  from  our  shoulders.  May  it 
break  their  backs,  and  welcome  to  it." 
They  also  add  that  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  nature  of  their  civilization 
both  oppose  Communism.  No,  Communism- 
cannot  get  control  of  China.  This  rationaliza- 
tion, too,  must  bear  closer  scrutiny,  for  if 
the  proponents  are  wrong,  the  disaster  of 
tomorrow  will  be  no  less  terrible  because 
of  our  deliberate  self  delusion.  Indeed,  in  face 
of  the  great  danger  ahead  of  us  we  might  do 
well  to  heed  the  Chinese  proverb,  "Let  no 
man  despise  the  snake  which  has  no  horns, 
for  who  can  say  it  will  not  become  a  dragon.'* 

China's  problems  press  upon  her  with  the 
weight  of  centuries.  So  did  those  of  Japan 
in  the  1880's.  So  did  Russia's  in  1917.  The 
solution  for  the  Chinese  rests  in  a  powerful 
central  government  that  will  harness  and 
give  direction  to  the  immeasureably  power- 
ful forces  that  lie  latent  in  them.  The  Com- 
munists will  cut  the  Gordian  knot  as  they 
did  in  Russia.  They  know  and  ruthlessly 
follow  Napoleon's  dictum  that  "Exclusive- 
ness  of  purpose  is  the  secret  of  great  success 
and  great  operations." 

It  is  profitable  at  this  point  to  compare 
conditions  in  North  China-Manchuria  today 
after  World  War  II  with  those  in  Russia  in 
and  after  World  War  I.  In  1917  there  existed 
a  number  of  Russian  Communist  leaders, 
toughly  trained  by  years  of  revolutionary 
activity  in  prison  and  out.  When  the  corrupt 
Czarist  government  collapsed,  some  of  these 
leaders  were  underground  in  Russia,  some 
like  StaUn  were  in  Siberian  imprisonment, 
others  like  Lenin  were  in  Switzerland  whence 
they  were  transported  by  the  Germans  to 
Russia  to  accelerate  the  breakdown  of 
Russian  power.  These  leaders  had  some 
backing  in  the  Russian  universities  and 
among  the  liberal  elite.  They  had  followers 
on  a  small  scale  in  the  four  industrialized 
areas  around  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg 
and  in  the  Donetz  and  Dnieper  basins.  The 
total  number  of  Communists  added  up  to 
only  a  few  tens  of  thousands,  was  for  many 
years  under  a  million,  and  to  this  day 
amounts  in  party  members  to  not  over  six 
million,  only  three  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Russian  population. 

Russia  was  a  great  amorphous  mass  of 
many    peoples   speaking    many    languages. 


Sprawling  across  two  continents,  she  had 
built  some  important  railway  lines,  chief 
among  them  being  the  Trans-Siberian,  but 
her  railroads  were  then  and  are  to  this  day 
but  a  beginning  of  what  she  needs.  She  had 
and  still  has  few  hard  surfaced  roads.  As 
a  consequence,  internal  transportation  and 
communication  are  so  difficult  that  they 
have  been  major  handicaps  in  her  develop- 
ment. 

The  picture  so  far  sounds  almost  like 
China  today.  But  we  have  more  to  add.  Some 
eighty  per  cent  of  Russia's  population 
scratched  a  living  out  of  the  soil,  as  in 
China  of  1948,  though  with  less  efficiency 
than  the  Chinese  but  with  larger  reserves 
of  arable  land  and  therefore  with  better 
chance  of  expanding  output,  though  collec- 
tivization might  produce  some  expansion 
in  China.  Russia's  basic  industries  were  in 
their  infancy,  textiles  alone  having  ex- 
perienced considerable  growth  (as  in  China, 
and  as  in  most  countries  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution). 

Records  of  1917  list  considerable  mineral 
resources  for  Russia  and  some  beginning  at 
exploiting  them  in  industry.  Yet  compared 
to  what  lay  hidden,  what  was  to  be  dis- 
covered and  developed  within  20  years,  the 
known  resources  of  1917  were  but  the  first 
buckets  from  a  deep  well. 

Russia's  coal  resources  in  1917  appear  as 
130  billion  tons,  of  which  she  mined  about 
29  million  tons  annually.  In  1937  the  re- 
sources had  grown  more  than  10  times  to 
1654  billion  tons,  mostly  in  Asiatic  Russia, 
with  about  130  million  tons  mined  that  year. 
Iron  ore  reserves  went  up  5  times,  copper 
more  than  10  times,  other  minerals  similarly. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  I  Russia  mined 
9.2  million  tons  of  iron  ore,  producing  from 
it  some  4.2  million  tons  of  pig  iron  and  an 
equivalent  amount  of  steel  from  the  pig.  By 
1937  these  figures  had  tripled  and  were  on  the 
way  to  quadrupling.  In  1917  uranium  (which 
my  1941  reference  book  prosaically  lists  as 
*'a  rare  white  metallic  element")  was  not 
dreamed  of  as  a  metal  of  world  interest. 
Between  then  and  1937  Russia  took  sov- 
ereignty, previously  loosely  claimed  by 
China,  over  the  mountain  girded  land  of 
Tannu  Tuva,  abutting  the  northwest  tip  of 
Mongolia.  This  land,  little  known  to  the 
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outside  world,  is  said  to  contain  many 
mineral  deposits,  including  possibly  rich  ones 
of  that  "rare  white  metallic  element," 
uranium. 

"Disease,"  say  the  Chinese,  "can  be 
cured,  but  not  destiny."  Under  a  strong 
government  vigorously  pushing  develop- 
ment, miraculous  transformations  of  na- 
tional power  today  can  occur  within  a  few 
swift  years. 

The  picture  of  Russia  in  1917-21  com- 
pares in  many  respects  strikingly  with  that 
of  China  in  1945-49.  There  are  the  same 
groups  of  revolutionary  leaders,  long  trained 
in  sabotage,  resistance,  and  revolt,  but  with 
the  added  strength  of  having  been  carefully 
schooled  in  tactics  by  successful  masters  of 
the  art.  There  are  the  same  small  numbers 
of  followers  (small  compared  with  the  teem- 
ing millions  of  China)  yet  more  dangerous 
and  effective  because  they  are  relatively 
more  numerous  than  they  were  in  Russia 
and  are  tempered  through  decades  of  war- 
fare. There  are  the  same  fears  of  Com- 
munism in  outside  nations  which  led  the 


Allies  of  30  years  ago  to  aid  the  White 
Russians  with  supplies  and  funds  (on  an 
ineffectual  scale)  and  with  military  forces 
as  well.  The  assistance  this  time  to  the 
anti-communists  has  been  likewise  inade- 
quate. As  for  assistance  to  the  Communists, 
there  is  a  striking  difference.  They  possess 
not  only  relatively  greater  numbers,  but 
this  time  the  whole  outside  world  is  not 
hostile.  Backing  them  up  to  the  north, 
aiding  them  along  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  Russian-Chinese  border,  and  pushing 
them  on  is  one  of  the  world's  great  powers, 
mother  of  their  ideology,  openly  professed 
base  for  world  communism. 

There  exists  the  same  nucleus  of  industrial 
proletariat,  somewhat  but  not  measureably 
smaller  in  North  China- Manchuria  than  in 
Russia  thirty  years  ago.  There  exists  the 
same  predominantly  agricultural  society, 
with  the  mass  of  the  population  peasant 
farmers  tilled  with  a  mass  land  hunger, 
eager  to  swallow  the  bait  of  land  riches  for 
their  initial  support  of  Communism — and 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  millions 
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not  die  as  they  did  in  Russia  nor  that 

will  be  more  effective  in  resistance 
Q  the  land  is  taken  from  them  again. 
I  China  we  have  likewise  the  same  awak- 
g  of  peoples  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
istrial-Scientific  Revolution,  an  awaken- 
accompanied  by  the  pull  of  powerful 
;s,  of  ideologies,  of  crumbling  structures, 
istability  and  fears  and  dark  emotions 
:h  prepare  a  perfect  setting  for  dema- 
les  who  would  free  a  people  from  old 
ery  by  crushing  them  under  another 
B  brutal  and  cruel, 
hose  who  seek  to  persuade  themselves 

the  disaster  in  China  is  not  a  disaster 
IS  declare  that  there  is  one  crucial  dif- 
ice  (among  others)  between  Russia  of 
Deration  ago  and  China  of  today.  Russia 

impressive  mineral  resources  and  an 
ortant  start  in  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
la,  they  say,  has  neither.  (It  would  be 
resting  to  determine  if  the  same  people 
le  the  same  remarks  about  Russia  not 
g  a  danger  just  a  generation  ago.) 
arlier  in  these  pages  we  have  noted  how 
0  years  the  known  mineral  resources  and 
heavy  industrial  production  of  Russia 
tiplied  many  fold.  Strong  evidence  may 
found  that  the  same  development  can 
ir  in  North  China-Manchuria.  Indeed, 
ilready  have  record  of  startling  develop- 
it  in  Manchuria  alone  under  the  Japanese 
lin  the  amazingly  brief  span  of  8  years, 
amfe  1500  years  before  coal  was  "dis- 
»red"  in  the  United  States,  natives  of 
ichuria  mined  it  for  the  manufacture  of 
:ery.  When  Czarist  Russia  moved  in 
ing  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
:ury  building  a  railroad  to  Port  Arthur, 

mining  increased  measureably.  Other 
erals  attracted  some  interest.  Practically 
of  the  mining  took  place  within  a  few 
;s  of  the  railroad  and  its  spurs, 
he  Chinese- Japanese  war  of  1894-95  and 

Russian- Japanese  war  a  decade  later 
oduced  the  power  politics  struggles  of 

century  for  the  material  resources  of 
nchuria.  Following  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
ith  in  1905,  and  particularly  in  World 
r  I,  Japan  made  progress  in  developing 
rich  region,  including  discovery  of  many 
nising  new  mines.  Subsequently,  how- 
',  as  Chiang  Kai-shek  gained  strength 


and  progressively  extended .  his  authority 
northward,  Japan  realized  the  approaching 
danger  of  losing  her  sphere  of  influence  in 
Manchuria.  At  the  time  she  was  steadily 
expanding  industrially  and  understood  more 
than  ever  before  what  the  wealth  of  Man- 
churia meant  to  her  destiny.  Thus  there 
occurred  the  Mukden  incident  and  in  1932 
the  establishment  of  the  puppet  state  of 
Manchukuo. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  Japanese 
paramount  interest  in  Manchuria  (but  not 
the  full  control  which  began  in  1932),  she 
had  extensively  built  up  Dairen  with  its 
surrounding  leased  area  of  some  1200 
square  miles  in  Kwantung  peninsula.  To  a 
lesser  degree  she  had  also  developed  the 
territory  adjacent  to  the  South  Manchurian 
Railroad,  expanding  the  production  of  the 
great  Fushan  open  cut  coal  mine,  for 
example,  from  about  200,000  tons  annual 
output  in  the  early  1900's  to  over  3,000,000 
tons  twenty  years  later. 

Yet  the  resources  of  this  **Ruhr  of  Asia" 
and  her  industrial  potentiality  had  scarcely 
been  touched  when  the  Japanese  took  over 
completely  in  1932  ready  for  large  scale 
development.  Although  varying  figures  exist, 
the  most  common  estimate  of  Manchurian 
coal  resources  in  the  summer  of  1932  is 
4,800,000,000  metric  tons.  Seven  portentous 
years  later,  after  swift  general  surveys,  with 
new  discoveries  still  coming  in,  the  estimated 
reserves  had  multiplied  four  times  to 
20,000,000,000  tons  and  were  still  rising. 
Coal  mined  likewise  shot  up,  approaching 
twenty  million  tons  in  1939  and  over  thirty 
million  tons  in  the  year  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
Fushan  alone,  the  world's  largest  mine  of 
its  type,  poured  out  a  black  torrent  of  over 
nine  million  tons  annually,  approximately 
one  third  of  Manchuria's  total  output  (and 
incidentally  one  third  of  the  total  coal  output 
all  Russia  had  achieved  in  the  last  years 
under  the  Czars). 

Anyone  reading  about  China  or  her  prov- 
ince of  Manchuria  in  a  book  printed  before 
the  great  world  depression  of  the  1930's 
will  learn  that  Manchuria,  in  addition  to 
coal,  had  considerable  iron  deposits.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  these  were  of  low 
grade  and  therefore  not  competitive  on  an 
equal   cost   basis.    Undeterred,    the   indus- 
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trious  Japanese  early  built  a  large  iron 
foundry  on  the  South  Manchurian  Railroad 
at  Anshan  and  developed  a  process  for  han- 
dling the  ore.  By  1932,  the  year  they  formed 
the  puppet  state,  they  were  almost  ready  to 
commence  making  steel  here,  and  subse- 
quently did  so  on  an  increasing  scale. 

It  is  said  in  China  that  "The  tiger  cares 
nothing  that  the  cow  is  lean."  The  Japanese 
would  have  gone  into  Manchuria  for  what 
resources  it  was  known  to  have.  That  these 
proved  many  times  larger  only  shows  the 
possibilities  in  other  parts  of  China  once 
a  stable,  vigorous  government  begins  to 
push  development. 

In  the  1920's  the  total  iron  ore  deposits  of 
Manchuria,  all  of  low  grade,  appeared  to  be 
something  under  400,000,000  tons.  In  1939 
these  reserves  (with  surveys  still  under  way) 
had  jumped  eight  times  to  over  3,000,000,000 
tons.  This  total  is  a  billion  tons  greater  than 
the  total  reserves  known  to  exist  in  all  of 
Russia  in  1917.  An  even  more  pleasing 
feature  of  the  new  discoveries  were  deposits 
amounting  to  130,000,000  tons  of  rich  ore 
containing  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent  iron. 
Much  of  this  had  been  discovered  in  a  single 
region  along  the  Korean  border,  in  the  prov- 
inces of  "Eastern  Peace"  and  "Eastern 
Flower,"  previously  not  considered  of  im- 
portance in  mineral  deposits. 

In  our  great  United  States  we  accept  as 
commonplace  the  need  to  ship  ore  long 
distances  to  smelting  and  refining  .plants. 
Iron,  for  example,  travels  from  the  Mesabi 
Range  (whose  rich  ores  today  are  approach- 
ing exhaustion)  hundreds  of  miles  to  the 
lake  ports  and  inland  steel  manufacturing 
areas.  Or  it  may  travel  much  greater  dis- 
tances over  the  high  seas,  from  far  away 
Brazil  and  other  lands  to  Bethlehem's  plant 
in  Baltimore.  Copper  ores  may  come  to  us 
from  distant  Chili.  Some  of  our  richer 
aluminum  ores  make  the  long  sea  journey 
from  South  America.  It  is  sobering,  there- 
fore, to  look  on  a  mineral  resource  map  of 
Manchuria  of  1940  and  to  notice  the  mass 
of  mineral  symbols  concentrated  in  the 
southeastern  sector.  There  lie  iron  and  coal 
side  by  side,  and  next  to  them  limestone, 
magnesite,  copper,  aluminum.  Zinc,  lead, 
and  oil  shale  also  abound. 

The  Japanese  were  so  excited  over  their 


rich  finds  "of  huge  underground  dep>osits" 
that  in  1937  they  formed  the  Manchuria 
Development  Corporation  to  push  the  ex- 
pansion of  heavy  industry.  By  1939  it  had 
unified  the  important  industrial  companies 
operatihg  in  Manchuria,  had  organized  many 
new  ones,  and  had  greatly  expanded  produc- 
tion. Establishing  her  Five  Year  Plans,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1938  she  reached  the  rate 
of  installing  a  new  pig  iron  furnace  at  the 
Showa  works  every  two  months.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  war  she  had  built  up  pig  iron 
production  in  South  Manchuria  to  almost 
2  million  tons,  in  addition  to  a  million  tons 
of  steel — all  this  from  a  standing  start  ten 
years  earlier. 

In  China's  province  of  Manchuria  alone, 
then,  we  have  one  of  the  earth's  great  in- 
dustrial empires  of  the  future;  in  fact,  one 
that  already  has  a  long  start.  Taking  our 
belt  of  great  mining-industrial-agricultural 
states  from  Minnesota  east  to  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  (which  besides  these  three 
states  includes  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  New  Jersey)  and  throwing 
in  all  of  the  New  England  states  to  boot,  we 
obtain  an  area  roughly  the  size  of  Man- 
churia. The  natural  wealth  of  this  rich  and 
populous  section  of  the  United  States  (some- 
thing less  than  one  half  our  population  re- 
sides in  this  belt)  may  also  be  compared 
with  the  potential  wealth  of  Manchuria 
which  currently  has  a  population  of  some  45 
million.  Under  a  powerful  government, 
which  the  Communists  should  provide,  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  proved  resources, 
the  industrial  capacity,  and  the  population 
will  all  steadily  increase. 

This  being  the  one  area  of  China  with  a 
large  agricultural  surplus  for  export,  and 
with  lands  still  untilled,  its  population  can 
increase  to  70  million  or  more.  One  can 
easily  understand  why  the  Japanese  so 
coveted  Manchuria.  It  was  rich,  far  richer 
than  Japan,  richer  than  their  dreams  or 
hopes.  It  provided  not  only  the  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  industrial  empire  on  the  home 
islands,  but  the  possibility  of  a  far  more 
powerful  empire  on  the  great  continent, 
leading  Japan  on  to  all  Asia.  Who  now  sees 
this  dream  of  empire? 

Such  was  Manchuria  at  the  outbreak  of 
World    War    II — a    new    center    of    world 
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power,  revealed  in  a  few  years  under  Japa- 
nese rule.  What  will  happen  under  Communist 
direction  not  only  in  Manchuria  but  in  the 
larger  and  more  populous  domain  of  North 
China,  no  one  can  prophesy.  However,  as  the 
Chinese  might  say,  "Long  robes  can  hide 
heavy  feet." 

The  added  possibility  of  industrial  great- 
ness resulting  when  we  include  North  China 
with  Manchuria  is  only  a  guess,  but  we  can 
make  at  least  a  reasoned  guess.  No  similar 
concentrated  effort  having  been  made  to 
uncover  hidden  mineral  wealth  or  to  in- 
dustrialize North  China,  it  is  Impossible  to 
say  whether  it  will  reveal  similar  resources 
to  those  of  Manchuria  (vast  deposits  of  coal 
amounting  to  over  200  billion  tons  and  some 
important  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  known  to 
exist).  Surveys  and  statistics  indicate  that  a 
large  expansion  of  known  reserves  will  not 
occur.  But  for  that  matter  they  indicated 
the  same  results  for  Manchuria  before  the 
Japanese  opened  the  secrets  of  the  earth — 
secrets  apparently  not  known  to  some  of  our 
current  writers  and  speakers  who  still 
obtain  their  data  from  books  that  the  passage 
of  a  few  years  has  outmoded. 

It  would  be  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
possibility  of  marked  expansion  of  resources. 
To  believe  a  business  impossible  is  to  make 
it  so — for  oneself,  but  not  for  the  other 
fellow  who  does  not  so  believe.  Without 
attempting  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
in  all  minerals,  we  can  take  time  to  look  at 
two  in  which  impressive  changes  of  estimated 
reserves  have  taken  place   quite   recently. 

Widespread  surveys  of  China  by  Americans 
before  World  War  I  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  had  negligible  oil  resources.  By 
1937,  however,  estimates  placed  her  oil 
reserves  at  1,375,000,000  barrels.  Explora- 
tions during  the  war  uncovered  other  re- 
serves including  a  claimed  400,000,000 
barrels  in  Szechwan  and  lesser  quantities 
in  Sinkiang  and  Kansu,  northern  provinces 
that  are  inherently  part  of  the  Communist 
sphere.  Oil  shale  has  been  known  in  Man- 
churia many  years,  but  no  evidence  of 
petroleum  in  commercial  quantities.  Conse- 
quently the  Japanese  went  ahead  with 
construction  of  plants  for  extraction  of  oil 
from  the  rich  deposits  of  over  seven  billion 
tons  of  shale.  By  1936  they  were  producing 


50,000  barrels  of  oil  per  month;  by  1940, 
250,000  barrels  per  month  with  a  schedule 
doubling  that  rate  to  some  six  million  barrels 
for  the  next  year.  That  same  year  of  1940 
they  brought  in  an  oil  well  in  Jehol,  south- 
western province  of  Manchuria,  portent 
perhaps  of  discoveries  yet  to  come. 

As  late  as  1934  able  geographers  and 
general  authorities  on  China  set  forth  her 
reserves  of  aluminum  as  small  or  **modest." 
Within  a  year  new  discoveries  and  clearer 
knftwledge  of  existing  fields  resulted  in  esti- 
mates of  188  million  tons  of  aluminum  ore 
in  what  are  now  Communist  controlled 
Shantung  and  Manchuria,  enough  to  supply 
the  world  for  a  hundred  years  at  the  then 
rate  of  consumption.  Within  ten  years  these 
estimates  had  shot  up  again  several  times, 
the  holy  province  of  Shantung  alone  being 
credited  with  271  million  tons. 

The  possibilities  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, then,  in  North  China  and  Manchuria 
combined  are  far  greater  than  in  Manchuria 
alone.  Perhaps  all  of  China  will  come  under 
Communist  domination,  perhaps  only  the 
northern  half  we  have  considered  in  this 
discussion.  If  only  the  latter,  the  Com- 
munists will  control  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
Chinese  with  their  many  skills  and  ready 
adaptability  to  mass  industrialization,  as 
already  demonstrated  in  Manchuria,  whose 
population  consists  essentially  of  Chinese 
immigrants  and  their  descendants  from 
Hopeh  and  Shantung.  Considering  what  the 
Communists  accomplished  in  a  brief  span 
in  Russia,  and  the  Japanese  in  a  briefer  one 
in  Manchuria,  we  may  with  reason  conclude 
that  the  Communists  can  develop  this  north 
half  of  China  into  an  industrial  nation  for 
peace  or  war  comparable  to  Russia  of  today, 
by  the  mid  1960's. 

They  will  do  it  by  the  very  means  Stalin 
employed  in  Russia,  as  he  himself  related 
in  a  speech  on  February  9,  1946.  After  giving 
essentially  the  same  industrial  figures 
(brought  up  to  1940)  as  presented  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs  on  Russia,  to  demon- 
strate the  major  achievement  of  the  Com- 
munists in  preparing  for  World  War  II, 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  such  an  unprecedented 
leap  from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial 
economy  was  achieved  by  forced  industriali- 
zation  and  collectivization.    In   his   words, 
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"The  Soviet  method  of  industrializing  the 
country  differs  radically  from  the  capitalist 
method  .  .  .  (which)  begins  with  light  in- 
dustry. Since  in  light  industry  smaller 
investments  are  required  and  there  is  more 
rapid  turnover  of  capital,  and  since,  further- 
more, it  is  easier  to  make  a  profit  there  than 
in  heavy  industry,  light  industry  serves  as 
the  first  object  of  industrialization  in  these 
countries." 

After  decades  in  which  light  industry 
accumulates  capital,  heavy  industry  gets  its 
turn.  Understanding  this  delay  and  under- 
standing "that  a  war  was  coming,  that  the 
country  could  not  be  defended  without 
heavy  industry,"  the  Communists,  to  save 


the  Soviet  order  from  perishing,  "began  the 
work  of  industrializing  the  country  by  de- 
veloping heavy  industry.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult, but  not  impossible.  A  valuable  aid  in 
this  work  was  the  nationalization  of  industry 
and  of  banking,  which  made  possible  the 
rapid  accumulation  and  transfer  of  funds  to 
heavy  industry. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  without  this 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  secure 
our  country's  transformation  into  an  in- 
dustrial  country   in   such    a   short   time." 

As  for  collectivization,  "In  order  to  do 
away  with  our  backwardness  in  agriculture 
and  to  provide  the  country  with  greater 
quantities  of  marketable  grain,  cotton,  and 
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so  forth,  it  was  essential  to  pass  from  small- 
scale  peasant  farming  to  large  scale  farming 
for  only  large  scale  farming  can  make  use  of 
new  machinery,  apply  all  the  achievements 
of  agronomical  science,  and  yield  greater 
quantities  of  marketable  produce." 

Despite  extensive  resistance  from  "not 
only  backward  people,"  but  "Trotskyites 
and  Rightists"  of  the  party,  the  true  believ- 
ers   carried    on    unswervingly    to    victory. 

By  the  same  methods  can  China  be  trans- 
formed within  the  next  decade  and  a  half. 

This  does  not  purport  to  be  a  prophecy. 
It  is  merely  an  effort  to  discover  what  might 
be  accomplished  in  the  great  empire  of  China 
and  what  we  might  have  to  contend  with. 
It  is  part  of  the  estimate  of  the  situation  that 
any  wise  leader  digests  in  his  mind  to  deter- 
mine what  his  various  courses  of  action  may 
be  and  which  will  most  likely  bring  him  to 
his  objective.  Those  who  have  written  off 
China's  problems  as  insoluble,  who  say  that 


even  the  ruthless  Communists  will  bog  down 
in  them,  may  be  right.  It  may  be  that  this 
disaster  in  China  is  not  a  disaster  to  our 
policy  of  containing  world  Communism  with 
its  oft  announced  purpose  of  destroying  the 
United  States  and  all  our  cherished  demo- 
cratic institutions.. 

It  may  not  be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude.  Unless 
we  are  sure  it  is  not,  and  pending  the 
remorseless  unrolling  of  the  future  to  show 
us  what  it  is  in  fact,  we  would  be  advised  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  the  worst. 

"The  dark  of  night  is  profound  and  in  its 
midst  each  man  is  alone  in  perplexity," 
says  Lao  Tze.  The  future  in  which  we  move 
is  indeed  dark  and  perplexing.  However 
dark,  our  only  salvation  is  in  facing  it  with 
open  eyes  and  without  delusions.  If  there  is 
a  way  through  the  darkness,  only  by  looking 
carefully  and  preparing  wisely  shall  we  find 
it. 


"THEY  ALSO  SERVE  ..." 

Conirihuted  hy  MR.  HENRY  A.  ALLEN 

What  veteran  of  Pacific  Ocean  Area  does  not  recall  the  whimsical  insignia  adorning  the  so-called 
non-combatant  vessels  of  the  fleet  train?  The  sometimes  wistful  devices  displayed  by  those  forlorn 
auxiliaries  who  so  often  rode  safely  at  anchor  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  glory-seeking  blood  and  thunder 
craft? 

Reminiscence  brings  to  mind  one  tanker  which  personalized  its  woes  with  a  picture  and  legend  on  the 
side  of  its  pilot-house.  The  picture  was  that  of  an  Indian  Brave  struggling  manfully  to  leave  the  spot 
though  hopelessly  handicapped  by  ball-and-chain  shackled  to  each  ankle.  From  a  rounded  posterior 
surface  protruded  numerous  shafts  and  feathers  of  arrows.  The  legend  consisted  of  the  names  of  eight 
ships  neatly  printed.  The  seventh  name  was  executed  in  gold.  All  were  preceded  by  a  star;  the  fifth 
by  two  stars. 

Our  curiosity  overcame  our  suspicion  of  a  booby-trap  and  we  inquired  after  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
portrayal. 

"Our  war  record,"  came  the  well-salted  reply.  "You  smart  guys  put  up  flags  and  silhouettes  to  show 
all  the  planes  and  ships  and  even  tanks  you  destroy.  What  chance  have  we  got  at  the  enemy  anchored 
here?  Naw,  weVe  strictly  on  the  receiving  end.  We  sit  here  and  you  come  barging  alongside,  slam  in 
our  plates,  carry  away  deck  gear  and  top  hamper,  fill  yourselves  with  our  fuel  and  go  merrily  on  your 
way.  "Those  ships  with  the  stars  are  the  ones  that  have  banged  us  up." 

"Why  docs  that  ship  rate  two  stars?"  we  asked  (dumbly  enough). 

"Rammed  us  twice,  naturally!"  came  the  not  too  patient  answer. 

"Well,"  we  went  on,  still  doggedly  curious  and  willing  to  hazard  a  guess,  "what  does  a  ship  have  to 
do  to  get  its  name  in  gold  print — take  more  damage  to  himself  than  he  does  to  you?" 

"Naw,"  was  the  exasperated  rejoinder,  "he  was  the  only  son-of-a-sea-cook  that  put  back  and  helped 
us  repair  the  damage. 

{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 
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DIRIGIBLES   FOR   HEMISPHERE   DEFENSE 

By  LIEUTENANT  J.  GORDON  VAETH,  U,  S,  Naval  Reserve  (Inactive) 


NAVAL  Strategic  planning  recognizes 
that  the  next  war,  if  it  comes,  will  be 
more  than  a  battle  between  nations; 
it  will  resolve  itself  into  a  struggle  between 
continents  and  those  who  control  them. 
Global  in  concept,  it  will  be  continental 
or  hemispheric  in  execution,  particularly  if 
the  widely  accepted  possibility  of  initial 
enemy  control  of  the  European,  Asian,  and 
perhaps   African   land   masses  be   realized. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  such  an 
event  United  States  naval  operations  would 
encompass  as  matter  of  fact  responsibilities 
hemisphere  defense  of  North  and  South 
America,  transoceanic  combat  and  supply 
operations,  and  the  performance  of  high 
latitude  (Arctic)  missions.  In  the  carrying 
out  of  these  basic  strategic  considerations, 
especially  in  light  of  recent  progress  in 
electronics,  ordnance,  pilotless  aircraft,  high 
speed  submarines,  and  the  destructive  ap- 
plication of  atomic  energy  and  radioactivity, 
the  early  detection  and  plotting  of  enemy 
sea/air/missile  forces  combined  with  the 
ability  to  oppose  them  with  adequate 
strength  will  be  the  key  to  the  winning  or 
losing  of  the  war. 

The  task  of  detecting  and  countering  an 
enemy  who  may  be  anywhere  in  the  Arctic, 
Atlantic,  or  Pacific  areas  would  be  her- 
culean at  the  very  least.  It  wou'd  require 
global  scouting  forces  with  adequate  range, 
endurance,  and  facilities  for  extended  con- 
tinuous electronic  search  operations  and 
with  maximum  mobility  for  rapid  deploy- 
ment. It  is  to  fulfill  these  requirements  that 
the  large  dirigible  or  rigid  airship  seems 
peculiarly  adapted. 

The  helium  filled  dirigible,  serving  as  a 
long  range  electronic  sentinel,  airborne  early 
warning  unit,  anti-submarine  craft,  missile 
launching  platform,  meteorological  station. 

The  opinions  or  assertions  in  this  article  are  the  private 
ones  of  the  author ^  and  are  not  to  he  construed  as  official  or 
rejecting  the  views  of  the  Navy  Department  or  tfte  naval 
service  at  large. 


and  carrier  of  radar  equipped  parasite  jet 
planes  which  would  be  relatively  unaffected 
by  weather  considerations,  is  basically  a 
Navy  weapon  of  global  war  and  hemisphere 
defense. 

Inflated  with  10,000,000  cubic  feet  of  non- 
inflammable  helium,  this  950  ft.  long  craft 
can  serve  a  strategic  and  tactical  purpose 
as  a  highly  mobile  (90  mph.)  aerial  aircraft 
carrier  and  electronic  sentinel.  With  a 
cruising  range  of  12,000  miles,  it  is  enabled 
to  remain  at  sea  for  extended  periods  of  time 
(weeks),  refueling  as  necessary  from  Navy 
tankers,  special  airship  tenders  (with  moor- 
ing masts),  or  from  small  expeditionary 
bases.  With  its  stable  platformlike  operating 
characteristics  and  its  useful  load  of  some 
140  tons,  it  can  be  fitted  out  with  the  latest 
radar  and  television  equipment  as  a  special 
electronic  scout  or  airborne  early  warning 
craft.  As  required  by  the  tactical  situation, 
it  is  either  a  mobile  or  stationary  naval 
unit,  even  capable  of  anchoring  at  sea.  As 
a  meteorological  station,  it  can  make  its 
own  weather  soundings,  report  on  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  and  issue  forecasts.  On  an 
offensive  mission,  it  is  possible  for  the  craft 
to  utilize  its  stable  characteristics  as  a 
platform  for  the  launching  of  smaller  missiles. 

The  airship's  complement  of  jet  aircraft, 
designed  for  airborne  landings  and  take-offs, 
would  lack  the  conventional  landing  gear. 
Like  the  Air  Force's  XF-85  (parasite  fighter 
for  the  B-36),  the  dirigible-borne  planes 
would  mount  a  small  retractable  hook  atop 


Commissioned  in  1942,  Lieutenant  Vaeth  for 
four  and  one-half  years  was  on  active  duty,  in- 
cluding assignment  to  the  Staff,  Commander 
Fleet  Airships,  Atlantic.  In  1946  he  was  sent 
overseas  on  a  research  mission  to  collect  informa- 
tion on  European  airship  and  balloon  construc- 
tion and  operating  techniques.  At  present  he  is 
Scientific  Research  Administrator  for  the  Flight 
Section  of  the  Special  Devices  Center,  Office  of 
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the  fuselage  immediately  in  front  of  the 
pilot's  canopy.  This  hook  would  probably 
constitute  the  landing  gear  in  its  entirety 
except  for  a  smait  skid  provided  in  place 
of  wheels  along  the  underside  of  the  fuselage 
for  emergency  ground  or  carrier  landings. 

Landings  to  the  airship  carrier  can  l>e 
effected  with  relative  ease  and  lacking  those 
mishaps  frequently  attending  surface  carrier 
wave-offs  and  landing  procedures.  Landings 
to  airships  are  made  by  "hook-ons"  whereby 
the  heavier-than-air  pilot  flies  his  plane 
beneath  the  dirigible  and  engages  his  ex- 
tended fuselage  hook  with  a  trapeze  pro- 
truding from  and  beneath  the  airship.  In 
inclement  weather,  he  could  approach  the 
trapeze  by  means  of  a  radio  beam  mounted 
thereon  or  by  use  of  an  airborne  type  of 
GCA  (radar  operated  Ground  Control  Ap- 
proach). 

The  rigid  airship  has  endurance  and  range 
—about  12,000  miles  for  the  10,000,000  cubic 
foot  ship.  In  terms  of  hours  at  cruising  speed, 
this  craft,  some  3,000,000  cubic  feet  larger 
than  the  Macon  or  Hindenburg,  could  oper- 
ate without  refueling  for  a  week  at  the 
least;  actually  its  refueled  endurance  would 
be  considerably  extended  beyond  one  week 
by  anchoring  at  sea,  hovering,  or  flying 
a  search  pattern  very  slowly  for  extended 
periods  of  time.   Even   the  Navy's  XM-1 


(a  small  750,000  cubic  foot  blimp)  has 
Hown  continuously  and  unrejueled  in  excess 
of  170  hours,  or  more  than  a  week! 

Refueling  in  flight  would  materially  in- 
crease the  endurance  of  a  rigid  airship; 
refueling  and  servicing  from  airship  tenders, 
aircraft  carriers,  and  expeditionary  bases 
would  make  possible  extended  operations  at 
sea  limited  primarily  by  crew  fatigue  and 
major  overhaul  requirements.  Aerial  refuel- 
ing could  be  accomplished  by  pumping  fuel 
aboard  from  a  surface  vessel  or  by  hoisting 
gasoline  and  provision  containers  aboard 
while  the  dirigible  maintains  position  over- 
head. 

Rigid  airships  have  refueled  and  been 
provisioned  by  mooring  to  and  basing  from 
the  Navy  tender  Paloka,  landing  on  the 
flight  deck  of  the  carrier  Saratoga,  and 
utilizing  airship  expeditionary  bases  and 
mooring  masts.  For  optimum  utilization 
of  dirigibles  by  the  Fleet,  such  sea  and 
expeditionary  basing  operations  would  be 
renewed,  utilizing  doubtlessly  the  expansive 
and  unobstructed  flight  deck  of  the  largest 
carriers. 

The  rigid  airship  has  mobility — a  speed 
range  from  0  to  90  miles  per  hour.  It  can  be 
rapidly  deployed  and,  at  twice  a  carrier's 
speed,  proceed  to  danger  or  alerted  areas 
where  sjjeciai  electronic  surveillance  is  neces- 
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sary.  Unlike  surface  craft,  it  is  relatively 
unafiFected  by  land  or  ice  masses  such  as  are 
found  in  Arctic  regions  and  can  provide  naval 
surveillance  therein. 

Lighter-than-air  craft  performance  actu- 
ally improves  in  colder  areas.  Airships,  like 
surface  craft,  are  displacement  vessels  and 
operate  on  the  application  of  the  Archi- 
medean precept  that  buoyancy  is  derived 
from  the  weight  of  fluid  displaced.  Airships 
are  sustained  aloft  through  the  buoyancy 
arising  from  the  weight  of  the  air  they  dis- 
place. Inasmuch  as  cold  air  is  denser  and 
heavier  than  warm  air,  airships  derive  in- 
creased lift  in  northern  latitudes. 

Northern  operations  do  not  operate  totally 
to  the  benefit  of  airships,  however;  the  ad- 
vantage of  increased  lift  is  partially  offset 
by  high  wind  and  severe  icing  conditions 
encountered  there.  The  problem  of  airship 
icing  has  been  the  subject  of  intense  study 
and  forms  the  basis  of  a  recent  special  report 
on  the  subject  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics.  This  study  has 
so  far  generally  indicated  that  airships  in 
flight  are  not  nearly  so  susceptible  to 'icing 
dangers  as  was  originally  supposed.  Oper- 
ated with  due  regard  for  seasonal  variations 
in  winds  and  icing  conditions,  employment  of 
dirigibles  in  Arctic  regions  increasingly  ap- 
pears   feasible    and    tactically    important. 

The  rigid  airship  has  facilities — a  military 
payload  to  include  radar,  other  electronic 
gear,  parasite  fighter  planes,  armament,  and 
meteorological  equipment,  all  secured  to  or 
installed  within  the  airship's  frame. 

This  rigid  frame  or  skeleton  of  aluminum 
girders  gives  rise  to  the  name  **rigid  air- 
ship." It  serves  to  distinguish  this  craft 
from  the  "non-rigid  airship*'  or  blimp,  the 
hull  of  which  consists  of  3-ply  rubberized 
cotton  fabric  with  no  internal  framework. 
A  blimp  maintains  its  shape  by  virtue  of 
the  pressure  of  the  helium  contained  within, 
a  rigid  airship  or  dirigible  by  its  internal 
framework.  A  rigid  airship  hull  consists 
essentially  of  a  number  of  circumferential 
rings  joined  together  by  longitudinal  girders 
extending  from  bow  to  stern.  Inside  are  sus- 
pended as  many  as  16  individual  helium 
celk.  Around  the  skeleton  is  secured  a  linen 
cover  which  is  laced  and  doped  to  the  fram- 
ing. Helium,  like  any  other  gas,  expands  and 
contracts  in  response  to  heating  and  cooling; 


the  outer  cover  of  all  airships  is  therefore 
painted  aluminum  or  silver  to  reflect  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  thereby  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  solar  effect  upon  helium  tem- 
perature. 

The  framework  of  a  rigid  airship  permits 
imposition  of  unusual  loads  by  providing 
a  structure  to  support  them.  For  this  reason, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  since  the  end  of 
World  War  I  that  large  dirigibles  can  carry, 
launch,  and  recover  airplanes.  The  American 
naval  rigids  Akron  and  Macon  each  carried 
a  complement  of  five  fighters  and  had  a 
built-in  HTA  (heavier-than-air)  hangar. 
These  craft  plus  the  honorably  retired  Los 
Angeles  landed  and  launched  their  parasite 
planes  some  3,000  times  without  mishap. 

The  ability  of  rigids  to  carry  their  own 
supporting  fighters  is  extremely  important 
from  tactical  considerations.  Every  military 
air  force  has  as  a  high  priority  the  making 
of  its  aircraft  the  least  dependent  as  possible 
on  weather  conditions.  The  dirigible  repre- 
sents a  promising  partial  solution  to  this 
problem.  Comparative  carrier-dirigible  tests 
might  well  indicate,  if  performance  on  the 
Akron  and  Macon  is  any  criterion,  that  ad- 
verse weather  jet  aircraft  operations  are 
more  easily  conducted  from  airships.  The 
number  of  planes  which  go  into  the  sea  dur- 
ing operational  carrier  landings  is  not  in- 
considerable; accidents  of  this  type  should 
be  eliminated  in  airship  **hook-ons." 

Take-off  from  a  rigid  airship  is  accom- 
plished by  disengaging  the  airplane's  hook 
from  the  dirigible's  trapeze;  the  parasite 
noses  down  and  quickly  picks  up  flying 
speed.  This  launching  technique  obviates 
the  need  for  a  plane  to  make  a  carrier 
deck  take-off  run  and  struggle  into  the  air. 
Before  the  advent  of  JATO  and  carrier 
flight  deck  catapults,  the  difference  in  air- 
ship and  carrier  take-off  techniques  attri- 
buted to  the  dirigible-based  plane  the  ability 
to  carry  some  40  per  cent  greater  gross 
weight  than  a  carrier  based  aircraft  could 
lift  off  the  flight  deck.  Reduction  of  this 
advantage  has  resulted  from  JATO  and 
catapult  development;  however,  even  this 
may  in  turn  be  offset  to  some  extent  by 
elimination  of  heavy  retractable  wheels  and 
substitution  of  a  landing  hook  on  the  airship 
launched  plane. 

Additionally,  airplane  launchings  from  an 
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airship  can  be  made  without  reference  to  the 
"wind  across  the  deck"  factor,  airship  air- 
speed being  the  determining  consideration. 
This  obviates  the  need  for  heading  the 
dirigible  into  the  true  wind  in  order  to  effect 
launching  or  recovery  of  its  heavier-than-air 
complement.  Night  landings  and  fog  would 
present  relatively  few  problems.  In  the  case 
of  night  operations,  airship  illumination 
requirements  would  be  simple;  fog  would  be 
overcome  by  electronic  aids  and  by  climbing 
of  the  dirigible  through  fog  strata  to  clear 
altitudes. 

It  is  considered  feasible  to  operate  as 
many  as  10  and  perhaps  15  jet  parasites  from 
a  10,000,000  cubic  foot  rigid.  In  contrast  to 
previous  hangar  housing  within  the  hull, 
dirigible  borne  fighters  of  the  future  would 
be  suspended  underneath  so  that  the  air- 
flow around  the  airship  and  over  the  planes' 
wings  would  provide  lift  and  cause  them  to 
become  partially  self-supporting. 

Jet  aircraft  of  today  have,  of  course, 
different  performance  characteristics  from 
the  reciprocating  engine  planes  carried  on  the 
Los  Angeles,  Akron,  and  Macon.  Certain 
engineering  modifications  of  the  trapeze  ar- 
rangement and  design  of  the  airship  parasite 
fighter  with  due  consideration  for  its  special 
application,  however,  will  enable  develop- 
ment of  airship  "hook-on"  techniques  in 
keeping  with  jet  performance.  In  at  least 
two  aspects,  however,  jet  fighter  operations 
from  dirigibles  should  be  simpler;  visibility 
is  improved  and  the  danger  of  the  propeller 
striking  the  trapeze  is  eliminated. 

These  airship-carried  planes  might  serve 
an  anti-submarine  purpose  such  as  was 
served  so  effectively  by  the  aircraft  of  the 
World  War  II  escort  carriers  in  their  mid- 
Atlantic  battles  with  U-boat  wolf  packs.  The 
anti-submarine  efficacy  of  lighter-than-air 
craft  has  already  been  demonstrated.  From 
1942  to  1945,  U.  S.  Navy  blimps,  small  kins- 
men to  the  rigids,  escorted  89,000  surface 
cr&ft  without  the  loss  of  a  single  such  vessel 
to  U-boat  attack.  These  blimps  operated 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the 
U.  S.  East,  West,  and  Gulf  Coasts,  in 
Africa,  and  in  Europe  with  an  operational 
readiness  of  82% — high  for  wartime  aircraft 
operations.  Main  drawback  of  blimps  was 
their  inability  (through  range  limitations) 


to  stay  with  a  convoy  during  all  phases  of  its 
transoceanic  crossing.  This,  the  rigid  airship 
could  do  and  extend  thereby  lighter-than-air 
anti-submarine  coverage  from  the  coastal 
waters  to  the  mid-ocean  areas,  while  provid- 
ing its  own  heavier-than-air  attack-killer 
support. 

Meteorology  and  weather — ^probably  man- 
made  weather — will  continue  to  be  of  major 
importance  to  naval  operations.  The  opera- 
tion of  advanced  weather  stations  in  war- 
time is  an  essential,  and  the  operation  of 
rigid  airships  for  this  task  holds  definite 
promise.  Speedily  mobile,  such  craft  could 
follow  or  remain  with  storms,  record  weather 
data,  and  with  the  use  of  special  balloons 
and  equipment  even  engage  in  studies  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  in  localities  normally 
inaccessible   to   ground   parties   and   ships. 

Vulnerability  is  entirely  a  function  of  use. 
Blimps,  for  instance,  are  admittedly  vul- 
nerable to  enemy  aircraft  fire,  but  during 
World  War  II  they  demonstrated  that  with 
proper  deployment  and  assignment  to  areas 
in  which  friendly  air  superiority  existed  they 
could  turn  in  a  valuable  performance  as  part 
of  the  anti-submarine  team.  Similarly,  in- 
telligent naval  utilization  of  rigid  airships 
would  exclude  such  craft  from  operations  in 
active  combat  areas  where  they  would  be 
subject  to  constant  enemy  attack.  Instead, 
designed  as  long  range,  high  endurance,  and 
mobile  scouts,  they  would  operate  primarily 
as  electronic  sentinels,  standing  radar,  com- 
munications, and  meteorological  duty  in 
remote  Arctic,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  regions. 
In  such  a  capacity,  they  would  provide 
efficacious  electronic  coverage  of  immense 
oceanic  areas,  releasing  valuable  ships  and 
aircraft  for  combat  duty  in  areas  where  the 
enemy  is  known  to  be  present.  This  type  of 
advanced  scouting  represents  little  risk  to 
the  airship  and  would  enable  maximum 
radar  coverage  of  an  area  with  a  minimum 
of  ships,  aircraft,  and  personnel.  Even  in  the 
event  of  the  destruction  by  the  enemy  of  an 
airship  electronic  sentinel,  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  for  example,  the  craft  would  have 
performed  its  mission  and  justified  its  exist- 
ence by  disclosing  the  presence  of  enemy 
forces  in  that  area.  Wartime  attrition  is  an 
accepted  fact  and  the  loss  of  a  dirigible 
($15,000,000  approximate  mass  production 
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cost)  with  a  crew  of  only  100  would  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  location  of  the  enemy 
and  consequent  advance  alerting  of  U.  S. 
forces. 

Rigid  airships  are  no  sitting  ducks,  how- 
ever; the  German  Zeppelins  of  World  War 
I  proved  that!  During  that  conflict,  these 
hydrogen  inflated,  weight  reduced  and  con- 
sequent strength  reduced  "crates"  flew 
directly  over  Allied  guns  and  tangled  with 
British  and  Allied  planes.  Shot  full  of  holes 
and  leaking  highly  combustible  hydrogen, 
most  nevertheless  succeeded  in  returning 
from  England  to  Germany;  despite  their 
almost  suicidal  hydrogen  inflation,  only  32% 
were  destroyed  by  direct  enemy  action. 

Tactical  policy  of  today  would  avoid  such 
hand  to  hand  close  range  airship  combat  by 
assignment  of  missions  to  remote  yet  strate- 
gically important  theaters  of  operation.  In 
the  event  of  attack  by  enemy  aircraft,  the 
rigid  airship  will  have  its  own  brood  of  radar 
eqwipped  jet  fighters  for  defense.  With  these 
planes  and  with  defense  stations  located  at 
strategic  points  about  its  hull,  the  non- 
inflammable  helium  filled  dirigible  should  be 
capable  of  giving  a  good  accounting  of  itself 
in  a  defensive  action — should  one  become 
necessary. 

Helium  is  actually  a  fire  extinguisher. 
Navy  lighter-than-air  experience  has  shown 
that  the  gas  possesses  not  only  inert  qualities 
bu^  a  capacity  for  extinguishing  fires  aboard 
airships  as  well.  Carried  in  individual  fabric 
gas  cells,  which  are  inflated  under  slight 
pressure,  helium  diffuses  and  leaks  through 
holes  slowly.  Normally,  there  is  no  internal 
helium  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  a  rigid 
airship  gas  cell.  The  cell  is  usually  only 
partially  inflated;  the  helium  contained 
within,  being  lighter-than-air,  rises  to  the 
top.  The  absence  of  the  gas  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cell  results  in  an  absence  of 
pressure  which,  from  a  vulnerability  con- 
sideration, means  that  bullet  or  other  holes 
in  the  lower  portion  will  cause  virtually  no 
helium  leakage.  Even  at  the  top  where 
helium  pressure  is  the  greatest,  leakage  is  so 
slow  that  damage  to  rigid  airship  gas  cells 
has  in  the  past  gone  unnoticed  for  hours 
and  sometimes  days.  Gas  cells,  in  fact  all 


parts  of  a  rigid  airship,  are  accessible  in 
flight  and  structural  or  fabric  damage  can  be 
repaired  in  the  air. 

To  summarize  then,  the  electronic  sen- 
tinel and  airborne  early  warning  dirigible 
would  have  no  business  in  actual  combat 
with  the  enemy  except  as  an  interception 
resulting  from  its  scouting  assignments. 
Even  the  loss  of  one  atrship  as  the  result 
of  successfully  performing  these  assignments 
would  be  tactically  expedient  as  having 
determined  the  presence  of  enemy  forces. 
But,  as  long  as  it  remains  possible,  perhaps 
probable,  that  rockets  or  other  missiles  with 
armor  penetrating  fuses  will  pierce  an  airship 
and  emerge  unexploded  from  it  and  as  long 
as  the  helium  filled  craft  has  its  armament, 
protective  planes,  and  radar  with  which  it 
can  detect  the  enemy  at  extreme  ranges,  such 
loss  should  be  far  from  taken  for  granted. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  already  possess 
some  of  these  ships;  Russia  has  helium  re- 
sources and  post-war  newspaper  stories  from 
Moscow  have  officially  mentioned  extensive 
Soviet  lighter-than-air  experimentation  and 
endurance  flights.  Airships  have  been  seen 
over  the  Russian  capital  and  recent  USSR 
newsreels  have  contained  blimp  sequences. 

The  rigid  airship  which,  since  the  dis- 
mantlement of  the  sister-ship  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  in  1940,  has  been  considered  as  dead  as 
the  dodo,  today  has  renewed  naval  signifi- 
cance. DeForest,  Hovbaard,  Kettering,  Mil- 
likan,  and  others  comprising  the  finest  en- 
gineering brains  in  the  country  have  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  rigid  airship  construction  is  sound  en- 
gineering wise  and  that  such  craft  can  be 
designed,  built,  and  operated  with  a  reason- 
able margin  of  safety.  The  Germans  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  operate  such  craft 
with  reliability  and  efficiency.  Recent  elec- 
tronic and  jet  aircraft  development  give  the 
craft  a  renewed  naval  value  for  extended 
electronic  search  and  early  warning  employ- 
ment. 

United  States  Navy  planning  must  neces- 
sarily revolve  about  global  war  and  hemi- 
sphere defense  considerations.  In  this  picture 
of  world-wide  naval  operations,  the  rigid 
airship  has  a  strategically  justified  place. 
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STALIN  AND   HITLER 
(Part  II).  The  Road  to  Stalingrad 

By  VICE  ADMIRAL  KURT  ASSMANN  of  the  former  German  Navy.  Translated  by 

CAPTAIN  ROLAND  E.  KRAUSE,  U.  S.  Navy 


THE  DECISION  of  Adolf  Hitler  to  attack 
Soviet  Russia  without  doubt  had  a 
decisive  import  on  the  outcome  of 
World  War  II.  Consequently  the  question 
as  to  when  and  for  what  reasons  Hitler  made 
this  fateful  decision  will  always  be  one  of 
greatest  importance  for  historical  research. 
To  reach  a  solution  we  must  start  with  a 
brief  survey  of  the  development  of  German- 
Soviet  relations  during  the  first  phase  of  the 
war  which  ended  with  the  victorious  German 
campaign  in  France. 

As  noted  in  the  previous  article,  "The  Pact 
With  Moscow,"  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
pact  Hitler  gave  strict  orders  to  avoid  any- 
thing which  might  cause  mistrust  in  Russia 
and  might  endanger  the  German-Soviet  un- 
derstanding. Until  the  summer  of  1940,  this 
political  course  appeared  a  compelling  mili- 
tary necessity  to  him;  that  is,  until  Germany 
was  able  to  obtain  a  favorable  decision  in  the 
west,  it  had  to  maintain  its  protection  of  the 
rear  in  the  east  as  had  been  done  by  the  Mos- 
cow treaty.  Hitler  believed  it  all  the  more 
necessary  to  follow  this  course  with  scrupu- 
lous exactitude  because  he  mistrusted  from 
the  beginning  Russia's  faithfulness  to  the 
treaty,  and  he  always  reckoned  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  Russia  would  sometime  break 
the  treaty  and  join  the  ranks  of  Germany's 
enemies.  The  small  regard  he  himself  had 
toward  faithfulness  to  treaties  must  have 
served  to  increase  his  concern. 

A  whole  series  of  instructions  and  state- 
ments of  the  Fuehrer  indicate  his  attitude  in 
this  regard.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  start  cashing  in  on  the  political 
concessions  granted  by  the  Germans  in 
Moscow.  The  first  Soviet  advance  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  Baltic  Sea;  at  the  beginning 
of  October,  1939,  the  Baltic  States  were 
forced  by  diplomatic  pressure  to  hand  over 
valuable  Baltic  Sea  bases.  In  this  connection 


the  German  Foreign  Office  gave  out  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  strengthening  of 
Soviet  influence  in  the  Baltic  provinces  is 
taking  place  in  complete  agreement  with 
German  state  policy."* 

How  the  shift  in  the  balance  of  power  occa- 
sioned by  the  pact  with  Moscow  operated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Germany  in  the  Baltic 
Sea  is  indicated  by  a  German-Soviet  incident 
in  naval  warfare  at  the  end  of  October.  It 
caused  temporary  but  at  the  same  time  very 
serious  discord  in  Moscow.  Due  to  strong 
Soviet  pressure,  the  German  Naval  Staff  was 
obliged  to  limit  its  warfare  against  the  con- 
traband trade,  which  ran  from  Finland  and 
the  Baltic  States  via  Sweden  to  England,  to 
the  area  west  of  20°E.  longitude.  This  merid- 
ian cuts  the  Baltic  Sea  about  in  the  middle 
in  a  north-south  direction.  The  Soviet  request 
had  no  basis  in  existing  international  law, 
but  the  matter  was  considered  of  high  politi- 
cal importance  by  the  Russians.  As  Molotov 
explained  to  the  German  Ambassador,  Ger- 
man naval  action  east  of  here  caused  "sur- 


*  War  diary  of  the  German  Naval  Staff. 


After  many  years  of  active  duty,  Vice  Admiral 
Kurt  Assmann  was  appointed  Head  of  the  His- 
torical Section  of  the  German  Naval  High  Com- 
mand in  1933.  In  addition  to  editing  the  official 
history  of  German  Naval  Warfare  in  World  War 
I,  he  was  lecturer  on  naval  strategy  at  the  Ger- 
man Naval  Academy.  His  official  duty  gave  him 
access  to  the  official  documents,  and  he  had  close 
personal  contact  with  the  Germans  in  high  com- 
mand, especially  Grand  Admiral  Raeder. 

Captain  Krause,  as  Assistant  U.  S.  Naval 
Attach^  at  Berlin,  became  acquainted  with  Vice 
Admiral  Assmann  in  1938-1940.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  in  the  campaigns  of  Morocco, 
Sicily,  Salerno,  Guam,  Leyte,  Lingayen,  and  Iwo 
Jima.  Subsequently  he  has  been  on  duty  in  the 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence. 
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prise  and  strongest  apprehension"  in  the 
Soviet  government.  Apparently  German 
naval  operations  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  appeared  to  the  Russians  as  an 
intrusion  on  their  sphere  of  interest  as  recog- 
nized in  the  treaty  of  Moscow.  This  incident 
was  resolved  only  by  the  German  Naval 
Staff  giving  in  all  the  way.  Subsequent  at- 
tempts to  revise  this  provision  by  new  nego- 
tiations with  the  Russians  foundered  on  the 
opposition  of  the  Fuehrer,  who  directed  that 
the  matter  should  not  be  reopened. 

Even  though  German  naval  warfare  in  the 
Baltic  Sea  was  limited  by  Soviet  interference, 
nevertheless  it  also  realized  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  the  German-Soviet  treaty  re- 
lationship. Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  Russians  offered  the  use  of  the  har- 
bor of  Poljarnoye  on  the  ice-free  Murman 
coast  for  a  German  naval  base.  Even  though 
the  expectations  which  the  German  Naval 
Staff  attached  thereto  were  never  fully  real- 
ized, since  the  Russians  in  all  measures  per- 
taining thereto  were  most  careful  that  their 
relations  with  the  western  powers  should  not 
be  seriously  affected,  nevertheless  this  base 
was  of  great  value  to  German  naval  warfare 
and  especially  for  German  shipping.  It  was 
here  that  the  large  German  liner  Bremen 
sought  refuge  on  her  break-through  to  a  home 
port  and  from  whence,  materially  aided  by 
the  Russians,  she  was  able  to  continue  on  to 
Bremerhaven.  When  German  steamers  left 
Murmansk  to  return  to  Germany,  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  permit  British  ships  to  leave 
until  twenty-four  hours  later,  so  that  the 
latter  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
call  up  British  warships  by  radio.  The  Soviet 
Navy  also  gave  valuable  assistance  in  fitting 
out,  pilotage,  ice  information,  etc.,  for  the 
German  auxiliary  cruiser  ^^Ship  45^^  which 
made  the  passage  from  Poljarnoye  through 
the  northern  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  undertaking  would  have  been  impossible 
without  such  assistance.  When  the  Germans 
no  longer  desired  to  use  Poljarnoye  after  the 
occupation  of  Norway,  the  Soviet  Chief  of 
Naval  Staff  answered  the  thank-you  tele- 
gram of  Grand  Admiral  Raeder  with  these 
words,  **The  Russian  Navy  is  happy  that  it 
could  be  of  service  to  the  Germans." 

On  November  30,  Russia  opened  hostilities 
against    Finland.    This    Soviet    aggression 


called  forth  very  great  displeasure  amongst 
the  German  people  who  had  retained  a  feel- 
ing of  comrades-in-arms  and  a  lively  sym- 
pathy for  the  Finnish  people  from  World 
War  I.  By  direction  of  Hitler  all  German 
offices  were  strictly  cautioned  to  observe  cor- 
rect neutrality.  State  Secretary  von  Weiz- 
saecker  directed  the  German  missions  abroad 
to  avoid  any  anti-Soviet  note  in  the  commen- 
taries on  this  conflict  but  rather  to  indicate 
approval  of  the  Russian  advance.  The  course 
of  this  war,  which  dragged  in  the  beginning, 
led  to  an  under-estimation  of  Russia's 
strength  by  Germany.  In  an  estimate  of  the 
Red  Army  which  was  made  by  the  German 
General  Staff  at  the  end  of  December,  1939, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Red  Army  indeed 
represented  a  mighty  military  instrument  by 
reason  of  its  numbers  but  that  it  was  inade- 
quate in  organization,  equipment,  and  trans- 
port, and  that  the  officers  were  young  and 
inexperienced.  The  battle  efficiency  of  the 
troops  in  a  serious  fight  was  doubtful;  the 
Russian  mass  was  not  equal  to  taking  on  an 
army  equipped  with  modern  weapons  and 
superior  in  leadership.  The  Finnish  campaign 
did  in  fact  show  up  numerous  defects  in  the 
Soviet  armed  forces;  the  Russian  leaders, 
however,  soon  took  to  heart  the  lessons 
learned  and  applied  themselves  with  all  their 
might  to  correct  them.  In  fact,  the  principal 
reason  for  Russia's  initial  failure  in  the  war 
with  little  Finland  was  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment had  not  taken  it  very  seriously  and 
had  commenced  hostilities  with  inadequate 
forces.  Later,  when  the  Russians  employed 
stronger  forces,  they  were  able  to  break 
through  the  fortified  Mannerheim  line  with- 
out much  difficulty.  They  were  quite  proud 
about  this.  The  terms  of  peace  given  to  Fin- 
land at  the  end  of  the  war  were  moderate; 
certainly  her  fate  was  very  much  better  than 
the  Baltic  States,  which  later  on  were  simply 
annexed.  Surely  this  moderation  toward 
Finland  was  not  done  out  of  consideration 
for  the  sympathy  which  Finland  enjoyed  in 
Germany,  but  because  it  appeared  desirable 
to  the  Russians  to  end  the  conflict  due  to  the 
danger  of  intervention  by  the  western  powers. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
1940,  the  first  German-Soviet  economic  agree- 
ment was  concluded.  The  Russian  counter- 
demands,  in  armaments  as  well  as  otherwise, 
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were  high.  On  the  other  hand  the  Germans 
had  to  admit  that  the  stipulated  Soviet  de- 
liveries were  made  on  time  and  in  full  amount. 
When  certain  Russian  counter-demands  in 
the  naval  field  were  troublesome  to  the 
Cierman  Navy  High  Command,  the  Fuehrer 
directed,  on  January  26,  1940,  that  delaying 
tactics  be  employed,  and  he  gave  this  signifi- 
cant reason — he  hopes  **with  a  favorable 
development  of  the  war  to  get  around  this 
request  altogether." 

In  the  early  morning  of  April  9,  shortly 
after  the  first  German  landing  had  taken 
place  in  Norway,  the  German  Ambassador 
notified  Molotov  of  the  German-Norwegian 
operation.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  ex- 
pressed great  understanding  for  the  German 
action  when  he  received  this  memorandum, 
and  wished  the  German  forces  full  success 
in  their  "defensive  measures."  In  this  con- 
nection Count  Schulenburg  reported  that  the 
German  advance  in  Norway  was  received  by 
the  Soviet  government  as  a  "release  from 
the  danger  of  war  with  the  western  powers," 
and  that  it  had  resulted  in  a  noticeable 
change  in  the  Russian  attitude,  which  had 
been  rather  unfriendly  of  late,  even  in  the 
matter  of  economic  deliveries. 

The  notification  of  the  German  offensive 
in  the  west,  which  was  likewise  made  a  few 
hours  after  it  had  begun,  caused  no  note- 
worthy reaction  in  Moscow.  All  that  Molotov 
had  to  say  to  Count  Schulenburg  in  this  con- 
nection was  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  German  arms. 

In  Article  III  of  the  pact  with  Moscow, 
the  contracting  powers  pledged  themselves 
to  prior  mutual  consultation  in  the  event 
that  one  should  embark  on  a  major  action 
which  might  affect  the  interest  of  the  other. 
Germany  had  given  no  notification  to  Russia 
before  the  beginning  of  either  the  Norwegian 
campaign  or  of  the  offensive  in  the  west.  To 
have  done  so  would  have  been  contrary  to 
military  interests,  since  the  success  was 
greatly  dependent  on  surprise  of  the  enemy, 
and  consequently  strictest  secrecy  was  the 
law  of  the  hour.  Russia  was  not  vitally  af- 
fected by  events  in  the  west.  However, 
Scandinavia  was  a  different  matter;  Russia 
could  not  be  unconcerned  in  a  shift  of  power 
politics  in  that  area.  Since  the  effects  of  the 
German  aggression  were  adjudged  favorable 


for  Russia  in  Moscow,  Molotov  had  no  rea- 
son to  invoke  Article  III  on  this  occasion. 
However,  he  now  omitted  on  his  part  every 
prior  notification  to  Berlin,  as  was  the  case 
in  June,  1940,  when  the  Soviet  government 
began  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States. 
Although  these  countries  belonged  to  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  influence  according  to  the 
pact  with  Moscow,  Germany  had  consider- 
able interest  in  their  fate.  Germany  was  the 
strongest  Baltic  Sea  power;  she  had  con- 
cluded non-intervention  pacts  and  economic 
agreements  with  all  three  Baltic  states,  and 
during  the  last  year  she  had  received  from 
them  deliveries,  principally  food  supplies, 
valued  at  200,000,000  marks.  It  was  two  days 
after  the  Russian  troops  had  moved  into  the 
Baltic  States,  on  June  17,  that  Molotov 
deemed  it  necessary  to  advise  Count  Schulen- 
burg of  the  Soviet  action.  The  reason  which 
he  gave  to  the  German  Ambassador  was  as- 
tonishing; it  was  done,  so  Molotov  said,  "to 
make  an  end  to  all  the  intrigues  by  which 
the  western  powers  have  attempted  to  sow 
distrust  between  Germany  and  Russia  in  the 
Baltic  States!" 

It  must  have  caused  particularly  bad  feel- 
ings in  the  German  government  when  the 
Soviet  occupation  was  extended  to  south 
Lithuania,  which  belonged  in  the  German 
sphere  of  interest.  This  was  a  definite  viola- 
tion of  the  Moscow  treaty,  and  moreover  was 
contrary  to  the  express  assurance  which 
Molotov  had  given  Schulenburg  that  this 
area  in  Lithuania  would  in  any  case  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  measures  as  the  Russians 
were  taking.  Not  until  four  weeks  later,  on 
July  13,  did  Stalin,  in  recognition  of  the 
German  claim,  make  representation  to  the 
German  government  with  the  plea  that  it 
relinquish  claim  to  this  area  to  Russia  for 
a  financial  consideration  in  view  of  "the 
good  relations  existing  between  Germany 
and  Russia."  The  German  government  hesi- 
tated a  long  time  until  finally,  under  strong 
Soviet  pressure  it  was  prepared  to  sell  its 
claim  for  money.  For  the  time  being  it  main- 
tained silence  on  the  Russians*  use  of  force  in 
the  Baltic  States,  but  by  no  means  forgot 
about  it.  Later  on  it  was  made  part  of  the 
grievances  by  which  Hitler  attempted  to 
justify  the  attack  on  Russia.  In  literal  adher- 
ence to  the  Moscow  treaty  the  German  For- 
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eign  Office  instructed  the  German  missions 
abroad  that  the  events  in  the  Baltic  States 
were  the  concern  only  of  Russia  and  those 
states. 

On  June  23,  Molotov  asked  to  see  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador,  and  notified  him  that  the 
Bessarabia  problem  could  no  longer  be  post- 
poned. Count  Schulenburg  replied  that  such 
a  pronouncement  was  unexpected  by  him, 
and  he  invited  attention  to  the  large  German 
economic  interests  in  Bessarabia.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  Molotov  informed 
him  that  Russia  also  laid  claim  to  Bukovina 
since  it  had  a  Ukranian  population.  This 
claim  was  something  new  entirely.  Formerly 
Bukovina  had  been  a  part  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary; it  was  not  part  of  the  territories  which 
were  recognized  as  being  in  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  interest  by  the  Moscow  treaty.  On  June 
26,  the  discussion  was  continued.  Molotov 
declared  that  Russia  was  prepared  to  limit 
its  claim  to  north  Bukovina.  He  requested 
German  diplomatic  support  in  Bucharest. 
This  time  the  Russian  action  took  place  in 
loyal  agreement  with  the  consultation  para- 
graph of  the  Moscow  treaty.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  German  government  met  in  full  the 
Soviet  wishes,  and  by  strong  diplomatic 
pressure  in  Bucharest  moved  the  Rumanian 
government  to  give  in.  This  was  a  very 
valuable  service  which  it  rendered  the 
Soviet  treaty  partner,  and  it  dared  hope 
that  Russian  gratitude  therefor  would  not 
be  lacking. 

These  weeks  saw  important  territorial 
changes  which  took  place  in  eastern  Europe 
in  favor  of  Soviet  Russia.  Outwardly  these 
occasioned  no  change  in  the  political  relation- 
ship between  Germany  and  Russia.  That  it 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  inner  atti- 
tude of  the  Fuehrer  toward  Soviet  Russia, 
however,  will  soon  be  recognized.  In  the  note 
which  the  German  government  delivered  to 
Moscow  relative  to  the  outbreak  of  war  on 
June  22,  1941,  the  German  Foreign  Minister 
confirmed  that'in  the  treaty  negotiations  in 
September,  1939,  the  Soviet  government  had 
declared  that  it  had  no  intention  of  "occupy- 
ing, communizing,  or  annexing"  the  states 
lying  within  its  sphere  of  interest,  with  the 
exception  of  territories  given  over  to  Russia 
in  the  partition  of  Poland.  If  Ribbentrop 
gave  weight  to  this  verbal  assurance,  then 


it  was  fatal  that  he  did  not  get  it  in  writing. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  also  occurred  in  the 
west  a  prodigious  turn  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  military  resistance  of  France  had 
collapsed;  the  armistice  of  Compiegne  had 
ended  hostilities.  Even  before  the  fighting 
was  over,  and  before  the  Soviet  aggression 
in  the  Baltic  States,  Adolf  Hitler  informed 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Navy,  on  June  4, 
that  after  the  downfall  of  France  he  intended 
to  reduce  the  army  by  releasing  the  older  men 
and,  in  particular,  skilled  workmen.  Then  he 
would  turn  German  armament  to  building 
up  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  On  another 
occasion  he  voiced  the  opinion  that  the  Army 
had  accomplished  its  principal  task  in  this 
war. 

After  the  armistice  of  Compiegne,  the 
Fuehrer  withdrew  to  Feldberg  in  the  Black 
Forest.  He  was  preparing  an  important  Reich- 
stag speech  which  was  to  contain  a  compre- 
hensive offer  to  the  British  government.  At 
this  time  he  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  con- 
cept that  he  could  make  peace  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  basis  of  the  new  order  which 
he  sought  to  establish  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Now  that  Great  Britain  had  lost  not 
only  her  own  continental  front,  but  also  her 
only  ally  on  the  mainland  after  the  victori- 
ous German  campaign  in  the  west,  he  hoped 
that  the  British  government  would  be  ready 
to  open  negotiations.  In  these  days,  however, 
a  number  of  reports  arrived  from  England 
which  indicated  that  the  Churchill  govern- 
ment had  no  thought  whatsoever  of  conclud- 
ing peace  with  him  and  was  determined  to 
continue  the  war  to  the  end.  Thereupon 
Hitler  changed  his  mind.  The  session  of  the 
Reichstag  was  postponed  to  July  19;  the 
speech  was  rewritten,  and  it  was  only  briefly 
indicated  that  Germany  was  ready  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Great  Britain. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  German  de- 
cision to  attack  Russia  was  born.  A  number 
of  important  factors  contributed  thereto. 
Adolf  Hitler  had  concluded  the  treaty  with 
Moscow  because  circumstances,  as  he  saw 
them  at  the  time,  appeared  to  force  him  in 
this  direction.  He  was  never  for  it  heart  and 
soul.  His  innermost  conviction,  and  the 
objective  which  he  pursued  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  political  career  with  all  the  fanati- 
cism of  his  passionate  nature,  was  always  the 
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fight  against  Bolshevism  as  the  mortal  enemy 
of  occidental  culture.  The  necessity  of  going 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  heavy 
burden  to  him.  After  the  war  in  the  west  had 
turned  in  Germany's  favor,  the  situation  was 
fundamentally  changed.  It  appeared  to 
Hitler  that  the  danger  of  a  two-front  war  had 
finally  been  removed.  As  might  be  expected 
from  his  purely  continental  training,  experi- 
ence, and  attitude,  he  viewed  the  situation 
of  Germany  from  a  military  point  of  view 
exclusively.  No  doubt  he  had  obtained 
from  the  lectures  of  Grand  Admiral  Raeder 
a  superficial  concept  of  the  influence  of  sea- 
power  in  war.  Since  it  did  not  strike  a  spark 
within  him,  it  remained  something  strange 
and  uncanny.  Consequently  Great  Britain 
should  be  induced  as  soon  as  possible  to  make 
peace  with  him.  It  was  during  these  days  and 
for  this  purpose  that  the  preparations  for 
Operation  "Sea  Lion"^  were  begun.  However, 
the  necessity  for  bringing  the  war  to  an  early 
conclusion  did  not  appear  to  be  indicated 
to  him.  The  thought  that  the  enemy  might 
be  able  to  reestablish  the  front  in  the  west 
by  utilizing  British  seapower  does  not  ap- 
p)ear  to  have  entered  his  head.  He  made 
numerous  statements  which  indicate  that  he 
considered  the  United  Kingdom  was  already 
licked  but  was  too  foolish  to  realize  it.  On 
what  could  Britain  pin  her  hopes?  The  Fueh- 
rer gave  his  answer  to  this  question  in  a 
conference  with  the  Wehrmacht  High  Com- 
mand on  July  21,  1940.  "Great  Britain  can 
hope  for  aid  from  (a)  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  (b)  Russia.  The  entrance  of  the 
latter  into  the  war  would  be  particularly  dis- 
agreeable on  account  of  the  air  threat  to 
Germany.  Even  though  Moscow  views  the 
great  successes  of  Germany  with  a  tearful 
eye,  it  has  no  desire  to  enter  the  war  against 
her.  However,  it  is  our  duty  to  ponder  seri- 
ously the  American  and  Russian  question." 
This  was  the  first  reference  of  the  Fuehrer 
to  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  with  Soviet 
Russia.  Russia's  ruthless  overpowering  of 
the  Baltic  States,  and  her  action  against 
Bessarabia  and  Bukovina  which  took  the 
German  government  by  surprise,  served  to 
spotlight  the  threatening  danger  to  Ger- 
many of  Soviet  imperialism.  Adolf  Hitler  had 
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high  regard  for  the  personality  of  Stalin. 
However,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  ruthless- 
ness  and  energy  with  which  the  Russian  dic- 
tator had  exploited  the  political  advantages 
which  he  had  derived  from  the  pact  with 
Germany  and  which  had  developed  for  him 
due  to  the  war  in  Europe.  To  be  sure,  they 
were  the  same  methods  which  Hitler  himself 
was  wont  to  apply  when  opportunity  offered. 
It  was  only  a  small  step  until  Hitler  arrived 
at  the  realization  that  Stalin  was  a  dangerous 
opponent  in  his  own  battle  for  supremacy 
in  Europe — and  one  who  must  be  eliminated. 
Hitler  had  little  respect  for  the  sanctity  and 
binding  nature  of  treaties.  What  if  Stalin 
should  hold  them  in  similar  low  esteem? 
Suppose  that  one  of  these  days,  after  the 
completion  of  Soviet  armament,  Stalin 
should  break  the  pact  of  Moscow  and  fall  on 
Germany  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States?  Was  it  not  Hitler's  duty 
to  anticipate  this  danger  before  the  United 
States  was  ready  to  enter  the  war?  Would  it 
not  perhaps  even  be  possible  *'to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone"  in  Moscow? 

In  point  of  fact,  witnesses  from  the 
Fuehrer's  headquarters  testify  that  the  old 
Napoleonic  idea  to  counter  Great  Britain  in 
Moscow,  to  wrench  from  her  hand  "the  last 
continental  weapon  which  she  could  use 
against  him,"  had  a  rebirth  in  Hitler.  The 
collapse  of  France  had  not  sufficed  to  make 
Britain  willing  to  accept  a  compromise 
peace.  If  now,  so  Hitler  reasoned,  Britain 
should  have  to  abandon  hope  of  aid  from 
Russia,  then  she  would  have  to  give  in.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  Fuehrer  explained  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Navy,  at  the  time 
when  the  Soviet  move  in  the  Balkans  com- 
menced, under  all  circumstances  "the  last 
continental  opponent  must  be  eliminated 
before  he  can  combine  with  Great  Britain." 

At  first  glance  this  reasoning  is  astonish- 
ing since  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
better  means  of  effecting  that  which  was  to 
be  prevented — that  is,  throwing  Stalin  into 
the  arms  of  Churchill — than  a  German 
attack  on  Russia.  Hitler's  reasoning  becomes 
understandable,  however,  when  one  con- 
siders that  he  was  firmly  convinced  of  a 
speedy  collapse  of  Russia  and  believed  that 
thereby  the  foundation  for  a  subsequent 
British-Soviet     alliance    against     Germany 
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would  be  removed  forthwith. 

The  prior  course  of  the  war  had  been  an 
unbroken  chain  of  brilliant  military  victor- 
ies. Poland  had  been  overrun  in  eighteen 
days;  the  daring  action  against  Norway  had 
been  completely  successful,  despite  some 
difficulties;  the  French  armed  forces,  whose 
combat  effectiveness  had  been  rated  very 
high  in  Germany,  had  succumbed  to  the 
German  onslaught  in  a  few  weeks.  Up  to 
this  time  the  German  sacrifice  of  men  and 
material  had  been  almost  negligible.  Con- 
sidering the  sensitive  nature  of  Adolf  Hitler, 
it  was  hardly  surprising  that  this  had  devel- 
oped in  him  a  psychosis  which  threatened  to 
remove  from  his  grasp  the  measure  for  the 
possible  and  the  attainable.  It  led  him,  in 
boundless  overestimation  of  his  own  ability 
and  that  of  the  forces  created  by  him,  to 
believe  that  fate  had  destined  him  to  accom- 
plish all  things  which  he  undertook,  even 
those  which  were  unattainable  by  the  ordi- 
nary mortal.  His  guiding  motive  had  always 
been,  ^^Difficulties  exist  to  be  overcome."  He 
had  never  yet  bowed  before  them.  Now  he 
voiced  a  new  and  more  dangerous  sentiment, 
**Nothing  is  impossible  for  the  German 
soldier!'' 

What  did  he  think  of  Russia?  In  his  book, 
Mein  Kampfy  he  had  termed  Soviet  Russia  a 
"clay  colossus,"  which  one  only  needed  to 
touch  to  make  him  fall  over.  No  doubt  he 
had  read  the  estimate  of  the  Red  Army  by 
the  German  General  Staff,  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  article,  and  had  taken  note  of  it. 
The  course  of  the  Russian-Finnish  war  ap- 
peared to  have  confirmed  it.  In  Hitler's  opin- 
ion the  campaign  against  Russia  would  be  a 
"blitzkrieg,"  and  would  end  in  the  collapse 
of  the  latter  within  thnse  months. 

Here  in  these  fateful  "three  months"  we 
have  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  If  ac- 
tually only  three  months  were  required  to 
bring  about  the  collapse  of  Russia,  then  there 
was  of  course  no  time  for  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  to  concentrate  against  him.  If  in 
fact  only  three  months  were  needed,  and  he 
was  relieved  of  the  threat  in  the  east,  then 
there  was  always  time  to  turn  with  all  forces 
against  Britain — should  that  still  be  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  probably  not  true  that  Hitler  had  at 
this    time   formed    the   decision    to   attack 


Russia.  However,  the  plan  was  taking  shape; 
he  directed  the  Army  High  Command  to 
make  preparations  for  the  campaign  as  a 
possible  course  of  action.  The  date  had  also 
been  set;  the  Wehrmacht  was  to  be  ready 
for  action  by  May  16,  1941.  The  German 
troop  movements  to  the  east  commenced  in 
August  1940.  Later  on  Hitler  expressly 
termed  them  German  counter-measures  to  a 
Soviet  attack.  It  is  an  open  question  which 
side  began  troop  concentration  on  the  Ger- 
man-Russian border.  In  point  of  fact,  in  the 
Soviet  advance  into  the  Baltic  States,  the 
Russians  left  nothing  to  chance,  and  in  order 
to  guard  against  every  eventuality  they  had 
moved  stronger  forces  into  the  western 
border  area  than  were  required  for  this  action. 
At  that  time  Germany  had  been  occupied 
with  preparations  for  Operation  "Sea  Lion." 
The  Soviet  troop  concentration  was  felt  as  an 
acute  threat  to  the  rear,  coming  as  it  did 
just  during  these  weeks.  When  Grand  Ad- 
miral Raeder,  who  had  as  yet  received  no 
official  notice  of  the  plan  to  attack  Russia, 
asked  the  Fuehrer  in  August  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  German  troop  movements  to  the 
east,  the  latter  replied  that  they  were  **a 
large-scale  deceptive  operation  for  'Sea 
Lion.'"  It  conformed  to  the  procedure  of  the 
Fuehrer  not  to  unfold  his  plans  in  the  Rus- 
sian matter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Navy,  until  they  were  ripe;  he  knew  that  the 
latter  would  take  a  negative  stand. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Soviet  annexation 
of  Bessarabia  and  North  Bukovina,  Hun- 
gary and  Bulgaria  were  able  to  promote  their 
claims  in  July,  1940,  for  territorial  revision 
against  Rumania  as  regards  Transylvania 
and  Dobrudja.  This  led  to  German-Italian 
conferences  with  the  heads  of  the  Balkan 
States  concerned.  On  July  29,  Molotov 
asked  the  German  Ambassador  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  purpose  and  substance 
of  these  conferences.  Count  Schulenburg  re- 
plied that  Germany  had  advised  Bucharest 
to  meet  the  Hungarian  and  Bulgarian  wishes. 
The  negotiations  were  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  decision  of  the  Vienna  court 
of  arbitration.  To  get  the  Rumanian  govern- 
ment to  agree  to  the  loss  of  territory  she 
suffered  thereby,  Germany  guaranteed  the 
boundaries  of  what  was  left  of  Rumania. 

On  August  31,  Count  Schulenburg  notified 
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the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  Vienna  accord.  Molotov  received  the 
announcement  with  cool  reserve.  He  ex- 
plained to  the  Ambassador  that  it  constituted 
a  violation  of  Article  III,  Consultation  Pact 
of  the  Moscow  treaties.  By  direction  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  Schulenburg  on  September  3, 
sought  to  justify  the  German  move  in  that 
the  Reich  government  held  that  Russia 
could  have  no  further  special  interest  in 
Rumania  after  the  regulation  of  the  Bessa- 
rabia and  Bukovina  questions,  and  that 
Germany  had  to  give  the  guarantee  in  order 
to  induce  Rumania  to  agree  to  the  concessions 
demanded.  Molotov  refused  to  accept  this 
explanation  on  September  9;  Germany  had 
not  acted  loyally — she  must  know  that  Soviet 
interest  in  Rumania  and  Hungary  was  still 
strong.  Molotov  emphasized  that  the  whole 
foreign  press  had  assumed  that  the  Soviet 
government  had  been  previously  consulted. 
The  whole  business  was  one  of  great  impor- 
tance; he  would  reply  in  writing. 

The  Soviet  reply  was  issued  on  September 
21  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  and  was 
rather  sharp  in  tone.  It  maintained  that  Ar- 
ticle III  had  been  violated.  It  proposed  that 
this  Article  should  be  dissolved  by  treaty  in 
the  event  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  Ger- 
many; as  long  as  it  stood,  it  should  be  re- 
spected. It  was  maintained  that  the  German 
guarantee  for  Rumania  was  directed  against 
Russia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
government  was  correct  in  this  assumption. 

During  these  days  the  Three-Powei*  Pact 
between  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  was 
concluded.  On  September  25,  the  Soviet 
government  was  informed  thereof.  In  connec- 
tion therewith  Molotov  was  informed  of  the 
desire  of  the  German  government  to  hold 
conferences  in  Berlin.  Molotov  asked  Schu- 
lenburg for  the  text  of  the  Three-Power 
Treaty,  "inclusive  of  the  secret  clauses."  The 
German  Ambassador  replied  that  the  text 
had  been  published  and  that  there  were  no 
secret  clauses.  Molotov  advised  that  he  would 
carefully  consider  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

While  these  political  negotiations  were  in 
progress  some  unpleasant  disturbances  in  the 
economic  field  arose.  As  has  been  previously 
indicated,  the  Russians  insisted  that  all  de- 
liveries be  made  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  At  the 
end  of  September,  1940,  they  asserted  that 


Germany  was  80,000,000  reich  marks  in 
arrears;  they  threatened  to  stop  deliveries. 
Difficult  negotiations  ensued.  It  was  a  purely 
business  matter,  but  the  (Germans  also 
attached  political  significance  to  it;  this 
added  fuel  to  the  growing  discord. 

On  September  26,  Grand  Admiral  Raeder 
had  a  lengthy  discussion  with  the  Fuehrer 
as  to  the  future  course  of  the  war.  The  con- 
ference was  in  private  where  Hitler  did  not 
have  to  give  consideration  to  the  views  of 
other  parties  and  thus  was  more  receptive 
to  calm  deliberation.  With  all  the  power  at 
his  command  the  Grand  Admiral  attempted 
to  hold  Hitler  to  his  conception  that  Britain 
was  the  chief  opponent  of  the  war.  Every 
deviation  from  this  course  which  would  re- 
sult in  a  waste  of  force  must  have  fatal  con- 
sequences. In  deepest  earnestness  Raeder 
warned  against  an  adventurous  campaign 
into  Russia.  He  also  cited  important  moral 
considerations:  a  binding  treaty  had  been 
concluded;  to  break  this  unceremoniously 
would  deprive  Germany  of  every  political 
consideration  and  trust  throughout  the  whole 
world.  Instead  of  this  course  Admiral  Raeder 
recommended  transferring  the  focal  point  of 
the  German  conduct  of  war  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  force,  in  alliance  with  the  Italians, 
the  British  to  abandon  their  positions  there 
during  the  coming  winter  and  to  open  the 
way  to  Suez  and  the  Arabic  lands  of  the  Near 
East  to  German-Italian  arms.  This  plan, 
which  required  German  forces  then  available 
and  scarcely  employed,  was  indeed  the  law 
of  the  hour  at  that  time.  In  this  case  also 
"two  birds  could  be  killed  with  one  stone." 
The  overthrow  of  British  power  in  the  Medi- 
terranean would  have  been  a  deadly  blow  to 
the  British  Empire;  and  with  the  extension 
of  the  German  sphere  of  power  to  the  Suez, 
Syria,  Irak,  and  finally  also  Turkey,  the  po- 
sition of  Germany  in  the  war  would  have 
been  strengthened  to  such  a  degree  that  she 
would  no  longer  need  to  fear  an  attack  from 
Russia.  Grand  Admiral  Raeder,  who  sup- 
ported this  thesis  in  the  discussion,  expressed 
it  in  somewhat  diflFerent  form,  having  con- 
sideration for  Hitler's  concept  of  the  war. 
He  told  the  Fuehrer  that  "an  attack  on  Rus- 
sia in  the  north  would  then  probably  be  no 
longer  necessary."  The  Fuehrer  appeared  to 
be  strongly  impressed  as  a  result  of  this 
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conference.  He  told  his  Naval  Aide  that  the 
deliberations  of  the  Grand  Admiral  had 
been  very  valuable  to  him;  he  could  now 
"check  his  own  concept  and  see  if  it  is  cor- 
rect." 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  Germany  sent 
a  military  mission  to  Rumania.  In  order  to 
allay  Soviet  mistrust,  von  Ribbentrop  in- 
structed Count  Schulenburg  to  inform  Molo- 
tov  that  a  military  occupation  of  the  country 
was  in  no  way  intended,  but  that  the  German 
measure  was  limited  to  a  military  mission, 
as  had  been  requested  by  Rumania.  At  the 
same  time  the  German  attitude  toward  Fin- 
land aroused  Soviet  mistrust.  German  troop 
movements  were  under  way  in  order  to  fore- 
stall a  renewed  Soviet  attack  on  Finland, 
by  securing  the  nickel  mines  at  Petsamo  which 
were  vitally  necessary  for  the  German  war 
economy.  Molotov  asked  the  German  Am- 
bassador concerning  the  purpose  of  these 
troop  movements.  The  Russians  also  com- 
plained about  alleged  German  arms  deliver- 
ies to  Finland.  They  maintained  that  the 
Germans  delayed  delivering  the  agreed  war 
material  to  Russia  but  gave  it  to  Finland  and 
other  states!  On  October  13  the  German  For- 
eign Minister  addressed  a  personal  letter  to 
Stalin.  He  proposed  a  further  extension  of 
German-Soviet  cooperation  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  Russia  in  the  Three-Power  Pact.  The 
letter  included  an  official  invitation  of  the 
Reich  government  for  Molotov  to  come  to 
Berlin.  The  latter  hesitated,  but  on  October 
22  Stalin  thanked  the  German  Foreign  Minis- 
ter and  accepted  the  invitation. 

Since  this  occurred  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posals formulated  by  von  Ribbentrop,  the 
authorities  in  Berlin  looked  forward  to  the 
visit  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  with 
hopeful  expectation.  On  October  23,  the  Ger- 
man Naval  Staff  noted  in  its  war  diary:  "In 
view  of  the  current  situation,  a  war  with 
Russia  no  longer  seems  probable." 

The  Berlin  conferences  with  Molotov  took 
place  on  November  11-14.  The  principal 
points  of  discussion  were  the  political  inclu- 
sion of  Russia  in  the  Three-Power  Pact,  the 
Soviet  demands  on  Finland,  the  German- 
Soviet  differences  in  the  Balkans,  and  the 
Dardanelles  question.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Three-Power  Pact,  the  Fuehrer  sought  to 
divert  the  Soviet  expansion  aims  from  the 


Balkans  toward  Iran  and  India.  Since  the 
United  Kingdom  had  already  lost  the  war — 
thus  reasoned  Hitler — the  best  opportunities 
for  Russia  were  in  Asia,  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  Empire  then  in  process  of  dissolu- 
tion. He  recommended  to  Molotov  an  early 
agreement  with  Japan. 

Molotov  appeared  to  be  receptive  in  the 
main  to  these  arguments  of  Hitler.  At  that 
time  the  Germans  did  not  have  a  definite 
conception  concerning  the  details  of  a  politi- 
cal cooperation  of  Soviet  Russia  with  the 
states  subscribing  to  the  Three-Power  Pact, 
in  particular  as  concerns  Asia.  These  nego.ti- 
ations  therefore  had  the  character  of  a  pre- 
liminary discussion. 

Molotov  took  a  very  definite  stand  as  re- 
spects Finland.  Soviet  demands  had  not  been 
satisfied  in  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in 
March;  these  must  now  be  made  good.  Hitler 
stood  up  for  Finland;  the  latter  must  not  be 
attacked  again  despite  her  position  in  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  interest.  He  reasoned  that, 
in  view  of  the  great  interest  of  the  western 
powers  in  Finland,  they  might  again  make 
the  Baltic  a  theater  of  war  by  their  military 
intervention,  in  the  event  that  Russia  re- 
newed her  attack  on  Finland.  Molotov 
vigorously  denied  the  reality  of  this  danger; 
with  extraordinary  tenacity  he  reverted 
again  and  again  to  the  Soviet  demands  on 
Finland  during  the  several  days  of  confer- 
ence. The  Fuehrer  adhered  to  his  stand. 
This  subject  was  finally  dropped  without  an 
agreement  having  been  reached. 

In  the  Balkans,  Molotov  demanded  Ger- 
man agreement  to  a  Soviet  guarantee  for 
Bulgaria  to  offset  the  German  guarantee  for 
Rumania.  The  Fuehrer  replied  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  of  first  importance  whether 
Bulgaria  desired  such  a  guarantee.  He  knew 
nothing  of  any  such  wish  on  the  part  of 
the  Bulgarian  government.  When  Molotov 
pressed  the  matter  further,  he  replied  eva- 
sively that  he  must  discuss  the  matter  with 
Mussolini.  Thus  an  adjustment  of  the  mutual 
concepts  was  not  achieved  in  this  case  as  well. 
The  Germans  broached  the  Dardanelles 
question  and  offered  the  Russians  German 
diplomatic  support,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
abrogating  the  Treaty  of  Montreux  and  as- 
suring by  a  new  agreement  the  unhindered 
passage    of    Soviet    warships    through    the 
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Straits  in  the  future.  Molotov  replied  rather 
coolly  that  this  was  something  which  Russia 
hoped  to  regulate  in  negotiations  with 
Turkey.  Moreover  a  paper  agreement  was  in- 
adequate; Russia  must  have  "realities."  At 
this  time,  in  Berlin,  Molotov  had  not  yet 
voiced  a  definite  demand  for  bases  on  the 
Straits.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  even 
at  that  time  he  saw  in  such  bases  the  desired 
"realities." 

It  was  a  world-wide  order  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  Berlin.  It  embraced  not  only  the 
problems  of  eastern  Europe  but  also  the  aus- 
pices of  a  new  order  for  Asia.  Even  though 
the  outward  aspect  of  the  conference  was 
harmonious,  the  Soviet  statesmen  were 
heartily  received,  and  Hitler  personally  did 
everything  to  make  their  stay  in  the  Reich 
capital  as  agreeable  as  possible,  nevertheless 
the  political  result  was  all  in  all  anything 
but  satisfactory.  No  concrete  agreement 
whatsoever  was  arrived  at;  it  was  more  like 
an  interchange  of  ideas  in  which  mutual  con- 
cepts often  were  sharply  divergent  and  unrec- 
oncilable  diflFerences  seemed  to  arise;  yet  the 
Russians  and  Germans  adjudged  the  results  of 
the  conference  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 
Hitler  considered  that  the  discussions  had 
not  only  widened  the  existing  breach  between 
Germany  and  Russia  but  had  made  reconcili- 
ation impossible.  He  viewed  it  as  the  "end" 
— the  failure  of  a  last  attempt  to  forestall  the 
impending  break.  This  German  concept  was 
not  clear  to  Molotov  or  he  would  probably 
have  been  more  disposed  to  a  meeting  of 
minds.  He  considered  the  conference  as  a 
beginning  for  further  extended  diplomatic 
negotiations  in  which  to  regulate  in  detail 
and  on  a  satisfactory  basis  the  German- 
Soviet  relationship,  and  in  particular  to  ex- 
amine the  possibilities  of  Russia  joining  the 
Three-Power  Pact.  He  counted  on  further 
discussions  between  himself  and  Ribbentrop 
in  Berlin  or  Moscow.  As  early  as  twelve 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  conference, 
on  November  26,  he  had  a  carefully  worked- 
out  memorandum  deUvered  in  Berlin,  in 
which  were  laid  down  the  Soviet  conditions 
for  such  collaboration. 

These  conditions  must  have  strengthened 
the  impression  in  Berlin  that  the  breach  was 
final.  Molotov  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
the  German  troops  from  Finland,  the  conclu- 


sion of  a  mutual  assistance  pact  between 
Russia  and  Bulgaria,  Soviet  bases  on  Turk- 
ish territory  at  the  Straits,  and  the  renunci- 
ation by  Japan  of  her  coal  and  oil  concessions 
in  northern  Sakhalin.  There  was  no  German 
reply  to  this  Soviet  memorandum.  Even 
before  an  answer  could  have  been  received, 
and  without  regard  to  German  objections, 
the  Soviet  government  dispatched  General 
Secretary  Sobolev  to  Sofia  to  negotiate  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  security  requirements. 
The  Bulgarian  government  was  unsympa- 
thetic thereto. 

On  December  18,  the  first  directive  of  the 
Fuehrer  concerning  Operation  "Barbarossa"' 
was  issued  by  Fuehrer  Headquarters  to  the 
Wehrmacht.  Even  then  it  was  only  a  pre- 
paratory order  for  an  eventuality.  However, 
Hitler's  decision  was  now  firm;  the  visit  of 
Molotov  had  decided  that.  Once  again,  on 
December  27,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Navy,  warned  the  Fuehrer  against  beginning 
the  Russian  campaign  prior  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  at  this  con- 
ference that  Hitler  advised  Raeder  that  in 
the  current  political  situation — meaning  "the 
inclination  of  Russia  to  interfere  in  Balkan 
affairs" — "the  last  continental  opponent 
must  be  eliminated  before  he  can  combine 
with  Great  Britain."  Consequently  the  Army 
must  be  brought  up  to  necessary  strength; 
thereafter  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  would  get 
first  priority.  On  the  following  day  the  Grand 
Admiral  informed  his  staff:  "The  political 
situation  has  ctianged  due  to  the  demon- 
strated unreliability  of  Russia  in  the  Balkans 
and  necessitates  building  up  the  Army." 

Now  there  was  no  stopping  the  wheel  of 
fate  as  it  rolled  toward  the  abyss.  As  has 
happened  often  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  Balkans  were  the  theater  in  which  ap- 
parently irreconcilable  political  interests 
clashed.  The  German  Balkans  operation, 
which  was  to  bring  relief  to  the  Italian  cam- 
paign against  Greece,  then  bogged  down  in 
Albania,  and  to  forestall  the  creation  of  a 
Balkan  front  by  the  British  in  their  current 
effort  to  aid  Greece,  was  in  preparation. 
Based  on  information  which  indicated  vigor- 
ous diplomatic  activity  by  Russia  in  the 
Balkans  and  which  moreover  told  of  Rus- 

•  "Barbarossa"  was  the  cover  name  for  the  campaign 
against  Russia. 
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sia's  intention  to  attack  Rumania,  Hitler 
was  convinced  that  Germany  must  reckon 
with  Soviet  interference  in  the  execution  of 
the  Balkan  campaign.  In  particular  he  had 
grave  concern  for  the  Rumanian  oil  fields. 

Moreover,  there  were  unpleasant  develop- 
ments in  the  economic  field  which  reflected 
on  the  political  scene.  About  the  first  of  the 
year  extensive  discussions  concerning  mutual 
deliveries  took  place.  After  numerous  diffi- 
culties had  been  overcome  and  it  appeared 
that  the  negotiations  could  presently  be  con- 
cluded, the  Russians  suddenly  declared  that 
they  could  not  sign  unless  and  until  Ger- 
many should  agree  to  the  cession  of  the 
German-Lithuanian  border  strip  which  they 
had  long  desired.  Circumstances  obliged  the 
German  government  to  agree.  On  January 
10,  in  connection  with  the  economic  agree- 
ment, the  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the 
disputed  area  was  turned  over  to  Russia  for 
an  indemnity  of  seven  and  a  half  million 
gold  dollars.  It  was  in  these  days  that  Hitler 
remarked  to  Grand  Admiral  Raeder:  "Stalin 
is  a  cold-blooded  extortioner!" 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  1941,  strong 
German  troop  formations  marched  through 
Hungary  toward  Rumania.  When  the  Rus- 
sians asked  the  purpose  of  this  move,  Rib- 
bentrop  directed  Count  Schulenburg  to  an- 
swer in  an  evasive  manner  that  the  German 
troops  were  intended  for  a  possible  operation 
against  the  British  in  Greece.  On  January  17, 
warnings  were  issued  by  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador in  Berlin,  as  well  as  by  Molotov  to  the 
German  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  that  the 
appearance  of  foreign  troops  in  Bulgaria  and 
on  the  Straits  would  violate  Soviet  security. 
Molotov  maintained  he  had  reliable  infor- 
mation that  Germany  intended  to  occupy 
Bulgaria  and  the  Straits;  the  British  would 
attempt  to  anticipate  this  move,  and  thus 
Bulgaria  and  the  Straits  would  become  a 
theater  of  war.  He  told  the  German  Am- 
bassador that  it  was  strange  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  not  yet  replied  to  the  Soviet 
memorandum  of  November  26.  Ribbentrop 
replied  to  Molotov  that  the  German  troop 
movements  directed  against  the  British  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Straits,  and  that  the 
Soviet  proposals  of  November  26  were  being 
discussed  with  Italy  and  Japan;  he  added 
that   the   German  government  adhered  to 


that  which  it  had  told  Molotov  in  Berlin. 
Thereupon  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Berlin 
reiterated  to  State  Secretary  von  Weiz- 
saecker  the  Soviet  warning  of  November  17; 
the  German  reply  was  unsatisfactory  and 
not  in  agreement  with  this  view. 

On  February  27,  Ribbentrop  directed 
Count  Schulenburg  to  inform  Molotov  that 
Bulgaria  would  join  the  Three-Power  Pact  on 
February  28,  and  that  the  British  action  in 
Greece  would  require  that  German  troops 
enter  Bulgaria  on  March  1.  Schulenburg  re- 
ported to  Berlin  concerning  his  conference 
with  Molotov  that  the  latter  received  the 
news  with  "evident  concern,"  and  that 
Molotov  again  confirmed  that  the  security  of 
Russia  would  suffer  if  German  troops  en- 
tered Bulgaria. 

On  March  25,  under  strong  German  pres- 
sure, Jugoslavia  announced  her  adherence  to 
the  Three-Power  Pact.  Two  days  later  the 
government  of  Prince  Paul,  whose  Minister- 
President  Zwetkowitsch  had  signed  the 
treaty,  was  overthrown  by  a  putsch.  Al- 
though it  was  not  entirely  clear  what  stand 
the  new  Jugoslav  government  would  take 
toward  the  Three-Power  Pact,  Hitler  as- 
sumed that  the  break  was  a/ai/  accompli  and 
directed  the  extension  of  the  impending 
Balkan  campaign  to  include  Jugoslavia.  Al- 
though there  was  no  concrete  evidence,  it 
was  assumed  in  Germany  that  Soviet  in- 
trigue was  behind  the  putsch.  At  any  rate 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  the  de- 
velopments in  Belgrade  were  a  greater  trial 
to  German-Russian  relations  than  anything 
before.  On  April  4,  Molotov  announced  to 
Count  Schulenburg  that  Russia  had  con- 
cluded a  friendship  and  non-intervention 
pact  with  the  new  Jugoslav  government.  On 
Schulenburg's  reply  that  this  treaty  ap- 
peared to  be  very  untimely,  Molotov  coun- 
tered that  it  served  only  the  cause  of  peace. 
He  voiced  the  admonition  that  Germany  too 
should  maintain  the  peace  with  Jugoslavia; 
the  minister  of  that  country  had  informed 
him  that  the  new  government  would  sanc- 
tion adherence  to  the  Three-Power  Pact. 
Schulenburg  doubted  this;  Molotov  per- 
sisted in  his  view. 

The  Soviet  government  could  have  been 
in  no  doubt  that  Germany  must  view  the 
conclusion  of  the  Russian  friendship  pact 
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with  Jugoslavia  as  the  sharpest  affront 
against  the  German  treaty  partner  which  the 
Russian  authorities  had  allowed  themselves 
thus  far.  If  the  latter  were  really  concerned 
to  live  in  peace  with  Germany,  they  were 
certainly  playing  with  fire.  They  were 
warned  on  good  authority!  The  American 
Undersecretary  of  State,  Sumner  Welles, 
reports*  that  as  early  as  the  last  months  of 
1940  reliable  reports  concerning  an  impend- 
ing attack  by  Germany  on  Soviet  Russia  had 
reached  the  U.  S.  State  Department.  Early 
in  January,  1941,  these  reports  indicated  a 
terminal  date  of  the  following  spring,  and 
took  on  such  weight  that,  after  consultation 
with  the  President,  Welles  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  officially  inform  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador in  Washington,  Mr.  Umansky. 
The  latter  was  deeply  concerned  And 
promised  to  transmit  the  communication  to 
Moscow  immediately.  Five  weeks  later 
Sumner  Welles  advised  Umansky  that 
further  reports  had  come  in  which  fully  con- 
firmed the  previous  information.  The  British 
transmitted  similar  warnings  to  Moscow.* 
Moreover  the  Russians  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  preparations  for  the  German 
offensive.  The  weight  of  opinion  in  the 
German  Embassy  in  Moscow  inclined  to  the 
view  that  the  Soviet  government  did  not  want 
war,  despite  the  fact  that  they  fed  oil  into 
the  fire  with  a  series  of  unfriendly  acts; 
rather,  the  Russians  believed  that  Germany 
in  her  current  situation  was  forced  to  take 
this  unfriendliness.  The  optimistic  estimate 
of  the  war  situation  which  prevailed  in  lead- 
ing circles  in  Germany  following  the  great 
successes  of  1939-1940  was  never  shared 
by  the  Russians.  When  Molotov  was  in 
Berlin,  he  made  a  wisecrack  flavored  with 
strong  sarcasm.  After  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop 
had  repeatedly  explained  to  him  that 
Britain  had  already  lost  the  war,  he  said  he 
took  cognizance  thereof,  "that  the  Germans 
assumed  that  the  war  against  England  had 
already  actually  been  won.  If,  therefore,  as 
had  been  said  in  another  connection,  Ger- 
many was  waging  a  life  and  death  struggle 
against  England,  he  could  only  construe  this 

*  "The  Time  for  Decision"  (Armed  Services  Edition), 
page  205. 

*  Viscount  Maugham  in  the  London  Sunday  Times  of 
February  22,  194S. 


as  meaning  that  Germany  was  fighting  for 
life  and  England  for  death!*' 

On  April  6  the  German  Balkans  campaign 
got  underway.  On  notification  by  Schulen- 
burg  concerning  the  entrance  into  Jugo- 
slavia, Molotov  replied  that  it  was  "ex- 
tremely deplorable"  that  despite  everything 
the  extension  of  the  war  could  not  be 
avoided.  On  April  9  the  Greek  Thrace  army 
capitulated,  and  on  April  13,  Belgrade  fell. 

On  the  same  day  a  remarkable  incident  oc- 
curred in  the  Moscow  railroad  station.  After 
lengthy  discussions  in  Rome  and  Berlin,  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister  Matsuoka  had 
signed  in  Moscow  a  Neutrality  Pact  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  with  the  consent  of  the 
German  and  Italian  governments.  On  April 
13  he  left  Moscow.  Stalin  and  Molotov  ap- 
peared unexpectedly  at  the  depot  to  see  him 
off.  Stalin  asked  for  the  German  Ambas- 
sador. When  the  former  caught  sight  of  him, 
he  embraced  him  and  said :  *' We  must  remain 
friends,  and  you  must  now  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  this  end."  Then  he  turned  to 
the  deputy  German  military  attache.  Colonel 
Krebs,  and  remarked  in  a  loud  voice:  "We 
will  maintain  our  friendship  with  you  under 
all  circumstances!" 

A  numerous  crowd  witnessed  this  scene 
at  the  depot;  it  was  a  great,  planned  public 
demonstration.  It  was  to  show  the  world 
the  surprising  turn  which  during  these  days 
had  taken  place  in  Russians  attitude  toward 
Germany  in  the  political  as  well  as  the 
economic  field.  The  German  Embassy  in 
Moscow  credited  this  turn  to  the  extraordi- 
nary successes  which  the  German  forces  had 
achieved  as  early  as  the  first  week  of  the 
Balkan  campaign.  Stalin,  being  a  Georgian, 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  mountainous  terrain  and  had  assumed 
that  the  German  conquest  of  the  Balkans 
would  be  delayed  for  weeks.  He  was  greatly 
impressed.  It  seemed  indeed  that  "nothing 
was  impossible"  for  the  German  Wehrmacht. 
In  consequence  the  Russians  were  alarmed 
lest  this  mighty  military  machine  might  now 
turn  irresistibly  on  them;  all  other  considera- 
tions and  objectives  became  secondary. 
Their  representatives  were  directed  to 
negotiate  and  yield  all  along  the  line.  The 
Soviet  economic  deliveries  which  had  pro- 
ceeded in  a  hesitating  manner  dwtvx^  \.Vsr; 
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first  months  of  the  year,  apparently  due  to 
the  political  estrangement,  now  went  ahead 
again  full  blast.  The  German  representatives 
were  assured  that  if  Germany  so  desired  she 
could  have  five  million  tons  of  grain  during 
the  next  year.  All  German  stipulations  in  the 
protracted  discussions  of  the  final  German- 
Soviet  boundaries  were  suddenly  accepted, 
in  contrast  to  the  former  stubborn  resistance. 
The  Finnish-Soviet  relations  eased.  The 
Russian  press  was  directed  to  comment  in  a 
particularly  friendly  fashion  on  whatever 
concerned  Germany.  At  the  beginning  of 
May,  Stalin  personally  took  over  the  office 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  which  Molotov  had  previously 
held.  According  to  Count  Schulenburg  this 
was  done  because  Stalin  desired  good  rela- 
tions with  Germany  under  all  circumstances, 
and  that  he  felt  that  Molotov  had  not  proven 
equal  to  the  situation.  Schulenburg  reported 
that  nevertheless  Molotov  was  firmly  in  the 
saddle;  that  the  latter's  attitude  toward  him 
was  as  usual  very  friendly;  and  that  Stalin 
and  Molotov  were  guarantee  for  the  Soviet 
faithfulness  to  the  covenant.  On  May  10,  the 
Soviet  government  withdrew  diplomatic 
recognition  of  the  Norwegian,  Belgian,  and 
Jugoslav  missions  still  remaining  in  Moscow. 

The  changed  attitude  of  Soviet  Russia 
was  of  course  carefully  observed  in  Germany; 
Adolf  Hitler  also  expressly  mentioned  it  a 
number  of  times.  He  told  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister  that  "Russia  would  not  be 
attacked  if  she  continued  to  conduct  herself 
as  friendly  as  in  the  past."  However,  this 
was  only  camouflage  by  which  Hitler  en- 
deavored to  allay  the  apprehension  of 
Matsuoka  concerning  German-Soviet  ten- 
sion in  the  hope  that  Japan  might  be  in- 
duced to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Powers  at  an  early  date.  His  decision 
was  made  and  nothing  could  move  him 
therefrom.  The  fateful  words,  *Hoo  late," 
thwarted  all  Russian  endeavors  to  ward  off 
the  threatening  disaster! 

On  April  28,  Count  Schulenburg  was  in 
conference  with  Hitler.  Forcefully  he  ap- 
prised the  Fuehrer  of  the  changed  attitude 
of  Russia:  the  Soviet  government  does  not 
contemplate  an  attack,  but  rather  is  pre- 
pared for  more  extensive  cooperation  with 
the  Axis  and  for  further  concessions  in  the 


economic  field.  His  representations  in  this 
conversation  fell  on  deaf  ears,  just  as  all  of 
his  previous  and  subsequent  reports  met  with 
no  response.  War  was  decided  on. 

However,  the  Balkan  campaign  delayed 
the  launching  of  the  attack  by  more  than 
five  weeks  because  the  forces  there  employed 
were  required  for  "Barbarossa."  D-day, 
which  had  originally  been  set  for  May  16, 
was  postponed  to  June  22.  This  delay  was 
probably  of  decisive  importance  for  the  out- 
come of  the  whole  Russian  campaign. 
Napoleon,  too,  had  started  his  march  into 
Russia  too  late  in  the  year.  Naturally,  when 
signs  of  a  German  attack  became  more 
threatening  day  by  day,  the  Russians  took 
certain  mobilization  and  security  measures; 
their  deployment  had  commenced.  Yet, 
when  May  16  passed  and  the  storm  had  not 
broken  upon  them,  the  Russians  breathed 
easier.  They  believed  that  they  were  spared 
this  threatening  calamity — at  least  for  this 
year — because  with  a  later  opening  day  the 
German  advance  would  encounter  the  Rus- 
sian winter.  Prior  security  measures  were 
maintained  but  not  appreciably  extended. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  Count  Schulen- 
burg reported  that  Russia  would  fight  only 
if  attacked  by  Germany;  Soviet  policy  was 
unchanged  in  its  endeavor  to  maintain  as 
good  relations  as  possible  with  Germany.  To 
be  sure,  the  situation  was  considered  serious, 
all  military  preparations  were  being  quietly 
made,  but  so  far  as  could  be  seen  they  were 
exclusively  of  a  defensive  nature.  On  June  14 
the  Moscow  Tass  Agency  published  an 
official  Soviet  declaration.  It  decried  the 
widespread  rumors  of  war  and  emphasized 
that  both  parties  would  conscientiously 
abide  by  their  treaties.  This  declaration  was 
kept  a  secret  in  Germany,  although  Molotov 
himself  handed  it  to  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor. 

At  9:30  P.M.,  June  21,  Count  Schulenburg 
had  his  last  audience  with  Molotov  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Molotov  asked  him  why 
Germany  was  dissatisfied.  He  spoke  to  him 
about  the  rumors  of  war  and  regretfully 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Germany 
had  taken  no  notice  whatsoever  of  the  Tass 
announcement  and  had  not  even  published 
it.  He  begged  Schulenburg  to  tell  him  what 
had  occasioned  the  current  regrettable  con- 
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dition.  The  German  Ambassador  replied 
that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  not  in- 
formed thereon  and  would  refer  the  matter 
to  Berlin.  At  the  time  this  conversation  took 
place  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the  text 
of  the  German  declaration  of  war.  Only  a 
few  hours  later  he  had  to  deliver  it  to  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister.  Simultaneously  the 
Soviet  Ambassador,  Dekanosov,  received  it 
in  Berlin. 

The  German  advance  into  Soviet  Russia 
commenced  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
June  22.  It  struck  the  Russian  forces  with  the 
full  weight  of  tactical  surprise.  It  was  re- 
ported that  even  in  the  night  of  June  21-22 
Soviet  grain  trains  crossed  the  German 
border.  A  member  of  the  German  Embassy 
in  Moscow  told  the  author  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Russians,  despite  all  warnings, 
believed  up  to  the  last  that  the  Germans 
would  not  actually  strike,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  could  not  imagine  that  in 
her  current  serious  situation  Germany  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  take  on  as  an  additional 
enemy  the  Russian  colossus. 

At  the  end  of  May,  1941,  after  the  vic- 
torious Balkan  campaign,  German  soldiers 
cast  their  eyes  from  the  shores  of  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Crete  across  the  sea  to  the  south- 
ward where  lay  the  coasts  of  Cyrenaica  and 
Egypt — out  of  sight  but  yet  within  reason- 
able reach.  Millions  of  other  German  soldiers 
were  concentrated  on  the  borders  of  the  oc- 
cidental world  ready  to  march  into  the  end- 
less spaces  of  an  enormous,  strange  country. 
Here  Germany  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways;  signs  at  the  crossroads  even  indicated 
the  way.  One  pointed  to  the  southward  and 
was  plainly  marked  with  the  letters  **SUEZ." 
On  the  other,  which  pointed  to  the  eastward, 
the  letters  were  blurred  and  illegible.  Ger- 
many's leader  was  intent  on  pursuing  his 
course  to  the  eastward;  he  believed  he  read 
on  the  sign,  ^'MOSCOW."  Actually  the 
word  printed  there  read  "STALINGRAD." 

It  seems  like  a  last  call  of  fate  that  the 
German  soldiers  were  led  to  the  southward 
— to  the  Peloponnesus  and  Crete.  They  had 
gone  reluctantly.  The  German  Fuehrer  had 
little  concern  for  .the  Mediterranean.  He  had 
gone  there  because  he  believed  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so  after  the  failure  of  the  Italian 


campaign  in  Greece  and  the  participation  of 
the  British.  By  taking  advantage  of  this 
favorable  situation  there  was  yet  time  to 
grasp  fate  by  the  forelock  and  direct  the 
course  to  the  southward.  But  the  hand  of 
providence  was  rejected;  the  course  remained 
set  for  Moscow. 

Considering  the  results  which  this  decision 
brought  not  only  to  Germany  but  to  the 
whole  world,  the  question  naturally  arises; 
was  there  no  one  who  could  tear  the  Fuehrer 
from  this  fateful  design?  Insofar  as  the 
author  has  been  able  to  establish,  all  were 
against  it.  The  General  Staff  was  most 
skeptical  of  Hitler's  announced  "three 
months."  The  author  has  been  informed 
that  even  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  was 
opposed  to  this  campaign.  On  April  28  the 
Foreign  Office  prepared  a  detailed  memo- 
randum for  Hitler,  in  which  were  noted  the 
grave  and  dangerous  consequences  of  this 
step  for  Germany.  However,  relative  to 
Hitler,  all  of  these  men  worked  under  a 
severe  handicap.  It  was  not  only  the 
Fuehrer  principle  of  the  authoritarian  state, 
the  motto,  "There  is  one  who  directs  and  all 
others  have  to  obey,"  which  contained  them. 
It  was  not  only  the  absolute  despotism  of  the 
almighty  dictator  which  suppressed  those 
who  were  of  contrary  opinion  from  bringing 
the  strongest  possible  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Fuehrer  by  threatening  to  resign.  The 
chain  of  unbroken  political  and  military  suc- 
cesses which  had  developed  in  Adolf  Hitler 
himself  a  sense  of  infallibility  was  not  with- 
out its  effect  on  their  relations  to  this  man. 
By  every  outward  appearance,  Hitler  had 
always  been  right  heretofore.  All  had  gone 
well  and  had  developed  as  he  had  predicted 
it,  not  only  in  the  great  political  moves  of 
pre-war  days  but  also  in  the  daring  military 
operations  of  the  war.  Contrary  to  all  rules 
of  warfare  the  Norway  undertaking  had  been 
completely  successful.  Before  the  western 
offensive  in  May,  1940,  the  General  Staff 
had  had  gravest  doubts  that  the  German 
armoured  formations  would  prove  equal  to 
their  assigned  task,  had  feared  that  the 
thrust  against  the  enemy  center  would  be 
brought  to  a  halt  in  a  few  days  and  then  de- 
velop into  a  war  of  position.  However,  the 
attack  plan  which  Hitler  had  personally 
evolved  was   the   one   which   had   brought 
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decisive  victory.  Was  it  surprising  that  after 
such  experiences,  many — even  the  most  com- 
petent and  sober — came  to  believe  that 
Providence  had  endowed  the  German 
Fuehrer,  Adolf  Hitler,  with  a  sort  of  "sixth 
sense"  which  enabled  him  instinctively  and 
at  the  right  moment  to  make  the  correct 
decision,  and  that  this  belief  stifled  sound 
calculation  in  the  German  General  Staff? 
Today,  when  the  whole  Fata  Morgana  has 
evaporated  in  thin  air,  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate this  condition  and  to  make  it  sound 
plausible  to  others,  but  matters  appeared 
otherwise  when  Hitler  was  at  the  peak  of  his 
successes  in  1941. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  a  number  of  men  in 
Germany  who  were  filled  with  deepest  anxi- 
ety for  the  future,  by  reason  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  successes  had  been  achieved. 
They  recognized  the  inner  harm  and  the 
dangers  of  the  system.  But  they  were  without 
influence  on  affairs  or,  because  of  their 
doubts  and  forebodings,  had  been  previously 
eliminated.' 

Grand  Admiral  Raeder  was  one  of  the 
chief  opponents  of  the  campaign  against 
Russia  and  one  of  those  who  most  em- 
phatically represented  his  attitude  to  the 
Fuehrer.  The  heaviest  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  war  against  England  rested  on 
him  as  Chief  of  Naval  Staff.  He  was  there- 
fore also  primarily  concerned  lest  the  war 
take  a  false  turn — away  from  England  to 
other  objectives.  It  must  strike  a  student  of 
the  German  Naval  Archives  that  Raeder  last 
warned  the  Fuehrer  on  December  27,  1940; 
that  is,  five  months  before  the  beginning  of 
"Barbarossa."  In  consequence  the  author 
asked  the  Grand  Admiral  whether  he  had 
subsequently  been  convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  the  campaign  against  Russia,  or  whether 
he  abandoned  further  representations  be- 
cause he  considered  them  futile.  Grand 
Admiral  Raeder  replied  as  follows:  "At  that 
time  the  Fuehrer  had  announced  his  'un- 
alterable decision'  to  wage  the  eastern  cam- 
paign despite  all  objections.  Thereafter, 
according  to  past  experience,  further  warn- 
ings were  entirely  useless  unless  they  were 
pointed  to  an  entirely  new  situation.  As 
Chief  of  Naval  Staff,  I  was  never  convinced 


•  As,  for  instance,  Generals  Beck  and  von  Fritsch  and 
Ambassador  von  Hassel. 


of  the  compelling  necessity  of  'Barbarossa'." 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  events  of  spring, 
1941 — the  conquest  of  Greece  as  a  point 
d*appui  for  a  Mediterranean  campaign 
against  Great  Britain,  and  the  consequent 
riBversal  of  the  Soviet  attitude — had  given  an 
"entirely  new  situation."  Apparently,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  considered  such.  Moreover  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Grand  Admiral 
could  have  turned  Hitler  from  his  course  had 
he  made  new  representations.  Yet  it  remains 
to  be  considered  whether  the  character  of 
Grand  Admiral  Raeder  would  not  have 
gained  in  history  had  he  given  voice  to  his 
clear  convictions  of  the  fatal  consequences  of 
the  change  of  course  against  Russia,  frankly 
declaring  to  the  Fuehrer  that  he  could  not  go 
along  with  him  on  this  course  and  therefore 
asking  him  to  accept  his  resignation.  The 
General  who  commands  a  division  has  to 
take  orders  in  war;  the  responsibility  of  the 
chief  of  a  service  branch  is  a  higher  one ! 

Grand  Admiral  Raeder  stood  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  entire  staff  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  campaign  against  Russia 
was  one  of  urgent  necessity.  On  June  14, 
1941,  Hitler  called  a  conference  of  the  oflScers 
in  high  command  and  their  leading  assist- 
ants, and  in  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
explained  his  intentions  and  the  reasons 
which  motivated  his  decision.  This  exposi- 
tion was  so  convincing  and  so  conclusive 
that  after  the  address  no  member  of  the 
Naval  Staff  present  had  any  further  doubt 
of  the  unqualified  necessity  of  the  campaign 
as  a  preventive  war. 

Despite  all  representations  to  the  contrary, 
Adolf  Hitler  was  convinced  in  1941  that  the 
German  campaign  against  Russia  must  be 
undertaken  to  anticipate  an  impending 
Soviet  attack,  and  he  attempted  to  prove  his 
case  to  the  German  people  and  the  press. 
When  the  German  army  suffered  the  first 
reverses  in  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
and  the  colossal  preparedness  of  the  Bol- 
shevists became  apparent,  it  appeared  in  fact 
as  if  Germany  had  seized  the  initiative  just 
in  time,  at  the  twelfth  hour,  to  save  oc- 
cidental Europe  from  destruction!  What  is 
the  score  here?  To  what  extent  will  history 
recognize  this  thesis  as  justified?  With  this 
question  we  touch  in  conclusion  the  vital 
problem  in  the  relations  between  Germany 
and  Soviet  Russia. 
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German  and  foreign  observers  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  character  of  Stalin  all  agree  that  he  is  a 
man  of  great  ability,  a  cool,  sober  calculator 
who  understands  the  art  of  biding  his  time 
and  who  is  not  disposed  to  embark  on  ad- 
ventures of  war  endangering  the  Soviet 
regime  and  his  own  position.  Herein  lay 
and  still  lies  the  counter- weight  to  the  aims 
of  the  Comintern — world  revolution. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  Russia  had  no 
intention  of  attacking  Germany  in  the  spring 
of  1941.  At  that  time  the  Soviet  government 
was  ruled  exclusively  by  the  fear  that  the 
German  forces  would  carry  the  war  into  its 
land.  After  the  astounding  German  successes 
of  the  previous  campaigns  of  the  war,  Ger- 
many's fighting  strength  was  rated  so  high 
that  it  seemed  more  than  doubtful  that  the 
Red  Army  could  stand  up  to  it.  The  political 
attitude  which  the  Soviet  government 
showed  during  and  after  the  German  ad- 
vance into  the  Balkans  indicates  that  they 
were  then  unaware  of  the  potential  power 
latent  in  their  armed  forces.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  power  was  brought  out  by  the  war;  it 
was  the  war  which  forged  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  into  the  powerful  instrument  that  was 
able  to  drive  the  Germans  from  their  land 
and  then  to  carry  the  war  into  enemy  terri- 
tory. Moreover,  Soviet  Russia  had  to  digest 
the  large  territories  which  she  had  gobbled 
up  in  1939-1940.  Therefore  she  needed  peace. 
Thus  the  thesis  that  the  German  attack  in 
spring,  1941,  was  necessary  as  a  preventive 
war  collapses. 

On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  had  the  further  course  of  the  war  against 
the  western  powers  developed  unfavorably 
for  Germany,  and  the  latter  faced  likely  de- 
feat, Stalin  would  have  ruthlessly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  get  his  share  of  the  loot  and 
to  expand  the  realm  of  Bolshevism.  If  this 
thesis  for  1941  requires  further  verification, 


one  need  only  point  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Soviet  government  in  the  post-war  years. 
Even  the  most  bitter  foe  of  the  Nazi  regime 
will  no  longer  disagree  that  in  this  regard 
and  from  a  long-range  point  of  view  Adolf 
Hitler  appreciated  the  situation  correctly. 
However,  in  the  situation  in  which  Germany 
then  found  herself,  the  way  to  meet  this 
danger  was  not  the  attack  on  Russia  but  the 
continuation  of  the  war  in  its  former  scope. 
With  her  rear  secured  in  the  east,  Germany 
should  have  laid  her  course  to  make  herself 
so  strong  that  Russia  would  have  lost  any 
desire  to  attack.  This  way  was  indicated  by 
the  policy  of  Germany  initiated  in  Moscow 
in  1939.  But  Adolf  Hitler  chose  the  other 
way — the  way  which  led  Germany  from  the 
highest  peak  of  power  in  her  history  in  a 
steep  descent  to  the  lowest  depth. 

Now,  after  the  collapse  of  his  country,  it  is 
particularly  painful  to  a  German  to  realize 
what  a  superior  position  the  German  Reich 
then  occupied  when  she  was  at  the  peak  of 
her  power  with  respect  to  Soviet  Russia- 
how  she  could  have  utilized  her  strong  posi- 
tion, and  what  possibilities  for  the  German 
future  were  let  slip  at  that  time.  These  are 
so  apparent  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail 
them  here.  Within  the  scope  of  this  article 
it  is  important  to  establish  that  the  inclusion 
of  the  Balkans  in  the  German  sphere  of 
power  had  sufficed  to  provide  that  measure 
of  security  relative  to  Russia  which  Grand 
Admiral  Raeder  had  hoped  to  attain  with  a 
German  advance  to  Suez  and  Asia  Minor. 
Yet,  what  is  much  more  painful — and  not 
just  for  a  German — is  the  fact  that  the  dam 
which  was  erected  in  1941  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  German  Reich  against  the  spread 
of  Bolshevist  imperialism,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  stand  so  firm,  has  in  the  meantime 
been  broken  and  irrevocably  washed  away 
by  the  waves  of  the  great  war  as  it  swept 
over  central  Europe. 


SEE  YOUR  NAVY   LAWYER   FIRST 

By  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  BURDICK  H.  BRITTIN,  U.  S.  Navy 


DURING  the  war,  the  destroyer  I  was 
on  had  several  opportunities  to  drop 
its  anchor  in  numerous  Pacific  atolls. 
During  each  visitation,  as  the  opportunity 
presented  itself,  our  Skipper  permitted  swim- 
ming from  the  fantail  or  the  beach.  At  the 
end  of  each  swimming  period  the  members 
of  the  party  would  line  up  in  front  of  the 
doctor  and  get  their  ears  swabbed  out  with 
a  medicinal  solution  to  prevent  later  infec- 
tion from  impurities  in  the  water.  No  one 
intentionally  avoided  this  little  ritual  simply 
because  of  the  obvious  benefit  derived  from 
it,  compared  to  the  pain  and  trouble  oc- 
casioned by  the  potential  ear  infection.  Like 
many  other  aspects  of  medical  treatment  the 
doctor  applied,  in  simple  form,  preventive 
medicine  rather  than  corrective  medicine 
after  the  disease  had  taken  its  toll. 

The  theory  of  anticipating  or  preventing  a 
serious  physical  condition  covers  the  entire 
scope  of  progressive  medical  research.  The 
apex  desired  is  to  thwart  all  disease  before 
the  damage  is  done  rather  than  to  rectify 
the  situation  when  it  has  reached  the  in- 
jurious stage.  The  words  "preventive  med- 
cine"  connote  the  splendid  work  that  has 
been  and  is  being  done  in  the  medical  world. 
The  average  Navy  man  knows  this,  ap- 
preciates it,  and  consequently  takes  full 
advantage  of  the  preventive  medicine  offered 
by  the  ship's  doctor.  With  this  in  view,  it  is 
an  anomalous  situation  to  find  that  another 
form  of  preventive  medicine  is  seldom  used. 
For  want  of  a  better  term  I  like  to  refer  to 
this  other  form  as  legal  preventive  medicine. 
Similar  to  medicine,  the  law  can  be 
divided  into  two  broad  categories: — the 
static  preventive  law  upon  which  an  in- 
dividual's rights  and  duties  rest,  and  cor- 
rective law  which  becomes  activated  when 
individual  rights  or  duties  have  been  inter- 
fered with.  A  striking  similarity  is  noted 
between  medicine  and  law  in  both  the  pre- 
ventive and  corrective  phases  of  treatment 
to  the  patient.  The  corrective  side  of  medi- 


cine or  law  is  usually  painful,  burdensome, 
expensive,  and  rarely  leaves  the  individual 
in  as  good  shape  as  he  was  before  the  diffi- 
culty arose.  Conversely,  the  preventive  facet 
of  Jaw  or  medicine  is  usually  painless,  easily 
administered,  inexpensive,  and  invariably 
leaves  the  individual  with  mind,  body  and 
pocketbook  intact.  Yes,  I  am  sure  we  all 
agree  that  legal  preventive  medicine  is  a  far 
superior  means  of  treatment  when  compared 
to  its  companion,  legal  corrective  medicine, 
but  look  what  usually  happens. 

Lieutenant  X  reported  to  ComSix  for  his 
two-year  tour  of  shore  duty.  He  found  that 
he  was  unable  to  rent  an  apartment  for  his 
family,  so  he  turned  to  the  only  other  alter- 
native and  entered  into  a  contract  to  buy  a 
home  from  a  local  realtor.  The  contract 
looked  good  to  him,  and  it  was  not  until 
later  that  he  learned  that  by  signing  the  con- 
tract he  had  made  himself  liable  to  lose 
thousands  of  dollars  unless  he  took  lengthy 
and  expensive  action  in  a  civil  suit  against  the 
realtor.  With  contract  in  hand,  Lieutenant  X 
dashed  down  to  the  legal  officer  at  ComSix 
who  substantiated  the  fact  that  the  only  rem- 
edy available  was  an  action  in  court,  i.e.,  the 
arduous  corrective  medicine.  Lieutenant  X 
had  simply  forgotten  to  apply  the  thesis  of 
preventive  medicine  before  he  had  signed  the 
contract;  a  visit  to  his  legal  officer  prior  to 
signing  probably  would  have  obviated  his 
present  difficulty. 

Roe,  J.,  YNl,  was  ordered  to  duty  in  Nor- 


A  GRADUATE  of  Union  College,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Brittln  was  commissioned  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  assigned  to  active  duty  in  October, 
1940.  On  December  7,  1941,  he  was  one  of  the 
four  officers  who  brought  the  destroyer  Aylwin 
out  of  the  Pearl  Habor  holocaust.  From  1946  to 
1949  he  was  on  duty  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Office  in  the  Navy  Department,  and 
at  present  he  is  aide  to  the  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Mission  to  Turkey.  He  holds  a  degree  in 
law. 
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folk  and  set  up  house-keeping  there  with  his 
wife.  When  the  personal  property  tax  of  the 
state  of  Virginia  became  due  he  paid  it  just 
like  his  civilian  neighbors.  What  he  did  not 
know  was  that  he  had  made  an  unnecessary 
tax  payment,  for  the  provisions  of  the  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors  Relief  Act  excused  him  from 
that  type  of  state  tax.  As  in  the  previous 
example  a  little  preventive  medicine  in  the 
form  of  a  visit  to  his  legal  officer  prior  to 
paying  the  tax  would  have  saved  him  some 
money. 

Ensign  Charlie  finished  his  flight  training 
and  received  orders  to  proceed  to  an  aircraft 
carrier  as  a  member  of  its  fighter  squadron. 
Knowing  that  he  would  be  separated  from 
his  wife  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  that  the 
duty  was  hazardous,  he  deemed  it  wise  to 
execute  both  a  power  of  attorney  for  his  wife 
and  a  will.  His  visit  to  an  attorney  downtown 
accomplished  both;  a  week  later  he  paid  the 
attorney's  fee  for  drawing  up  the  instru- 
ments— $45.00.  Some  of  the  other  officers  in 
the  squadron  had  done  the  same  thing,  with 
the  exception  that  they  had  gone  to  see  their 
legal  assistance  officer  first.  Inasmuch  as  it 
is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  legal  officer  to  pre- 
pare many  types  of  legal  documents,  includ- 
ing wills  and  powers  of  attorney,  the  officers 
had  it  done  by  him  and  saved  the  $45.00 
Ensign  Charlie  so  glibly  parted  with. 

Many  more  examples  pointing  to  the 
analogy  of  legal  preventive  medicine  could 
be  cited;  the  reader  undoubtedly  knows 
some,  or  perhaps  has  even  experienced  a 
taste  of  legal  corrective  medicine  himself 
when  the  opportunity  to  prevent  the  diffi- 
culty has  passed.  I  think  it  can  be  said,  as  a 
general  proposition,  that  naval  personnel 
fail  to  take  full  advantage  of  legal  advice  at 
the  most  appropriate  time,  i.e.,  before  they 
find  themselves  in  a  jam.  Legal  assistance 
officers  are  presented  with  case  after  case 
which  have  already  reached  a  point  where 
preventive  medicine  can  no  longer  be  applied. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately 300  legal  assistance  officers  through- 
out the  naval  establishment.  They  are  situ- 
ated so  as  to  be  available  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  active  duty  personnel.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  legal  assistance  offices  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1943,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  have  been  over  a  million  and  a 


half  cases  presented  by  service  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  It  is  not  possible  to  show 
how  many  of  these  cases  had  already  reached 
the  point  beyond  which  legal  preventive 
medicine  could  be  of  any  help.  It  is  known 
that  many  of  them  had  progressed  to  the 
stage  where  the  only  remedy  was  a  court  ac- 
tion with  its  inherent  anxiety  and  expense. 
How  many  of  these  cases  could  have  been 
obviated  by  timely  application  to  the  legal 
doctor  is  a  moot  question  and  of  no  concern 
here;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  an  unknown 
number  of  them  fall  within  the  category  of 
being  too  late  with  too  much  against  them. 

Perhaps  an  explanation  for  the  common 
failure  to  make  timely  application  for  legal 
advice  stems  from  the  curious  train  of 
thought  that  the  primary  function  of  a 
lawyer  is  to  get  one  out  of  trouble.  Un- 
doubtedly this  concept  has  been  nurtured 
and  fostered  by  the  moving  picture,  news- 
paper and  radio  drama  interests  simply  be- 
cause there  is  "box  office"  in  the  dramatic 
trial  sequences  of  modern  day  thrillers  where 
the  lawyer,  on  bended  knee,  pleads  with  the 
judge  and  jury  to  let  Jake  the  Eel  go  free. 
Thus  the  public  sees  and  hears  the  lawyer 
applying  corrective  medicine.  Conversely, 
there  is  little  to  interest  the  public  in  a  stage 
setting  of  a  client  asking  his  lawyer  for  ad- 
vice as  to  how  to  get  his  landlord  to  provide 
more  heat  for  his  apartment.  It  follows  that 
the  public  tends  to  forget  the  tremendous 
amount  of  good  the  lawyer  can  and  does  do 
in  the  preventive  stage.  This,  however,  rep- 
resents the  lawyer  at  work  at  the  most  ad- 
vantageous and  appropriate  time,  i.e.,  keep- 
ing the  individual  out  of  trouble  rather  than 
trying  to  get  him  out  of  the  mess  once  he  is 
in  it.  He  can  prevent  the  misfortune  of  bind- 
ing oneself  to  an  installment  buying  plan, 
with  excessive  interest  rates,  if  he  sees  the 
contract  before  it  is  signed;  conversely,  if  the 
contract  is  signed  on  the  dotted  line  and  then 
brought  to  him,  there  is  little  that  he  can  do. 

So  many  of  our  relations  with  other  people 
have  a  legal  facet  to  them  that  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  the  desirability  of  mak- 
ing that  quick  trip  to  the  legal  officer  for  a 
brief  trea.tment  in  preventive  medicine.  Be- 
fore you  make  the  jump  he  can  assist  you  in 
making  a  happier  landing — be  it  in  contract, 
tax,  will,  property,  or  domestic  relations. 


NAVY  TRANSPORTATION   LOGISTICS 

By  CAPTAIN  F.  CLIFTON  TOAL,  (SC)  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  {Inactive) 


Introduction 

THE  VERY  magnitude  of  transportation 
in  this  war  amazes  us  as  we  view  it  in 
retrospect.  No  war  was  ever  before 
fought  at  such  great  distances.  Never  before 
were  such  incredible  numbers  of  men  and 
such  stupendous  quantities  of  material 
transported.  The  solution  of  the  logistics  in- 
volved no  less  a  problem  than  those  en- 
countered in  establishing  sound  policies  of 
tactics  and  strategy."* 

After  World  War  II  had  broken  out  in 
Europe  the  world  witnessed  the  frantic 
cflForts  of  the  United  States  to  arm  itself;  it 
saw  the  mushrooming  of  war  plants  and 
military  establishments;  it  saw  the  building 
of  ships  with  incredible  rapidity.  From  these 
facilities  and  into  these  ships  in  the  years 
that  followed,  it  saw  seemingly  endless 
quantities  of  men  and  materials  moved  in  an 
ever  increasing  flood  to  feed  the  maw  of  war. 
From  procurement  to  combat,  transporta- 
tion constituted  vital  links  in  the  chain  of 
logbtics  that  made  victory  possible. 

Unlike  some  strategic  war  materials, 
transportation  cannot  be  stockpiled.  The 
eflfect  of  any  disruption  in  transportation  is 
dire  and  immediate.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Planning  in 
times  of  peace  for  the  needs  of  transportation 
in  war  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  focus  at- 
tention on  this  essential  phase  of  logistics; 
to  review  briefly  the  scope,  magnitude,  and 
history  of  transportation  in  World  War  II; 
to  consider  transportation  requirements  and 
procedures  of  individual  branches  of  the 
national  military  establishment — partic- 
ularly in  the  light  of  unification  of  the 
services;  to  explore  and  recommend  means 
by  which  the  Navy,  in  time  of  war,  may  as- 
sure itself  of  transportation  effectively 
responsive  to  its  operational  requirements. 

•  From  Foreword,  Civilian  War  Transport,  Govern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  1948. 


Transportation  of  Things 

The  history  of  the  transportation  of  Navy 
property  during  World  War  II  is  the  story 
of  how  the  generators  from  Pittsfield,  the 
flour  from  Minneapolis,  the  oil  from  Texas, 
the  canvas  from  Georgia,  the  engines  from 
Detroit,  the  clothing  from  Brooklyn,  the 
radar  from  Cincinnati,  aviation  material 
from  Philadelphia,  the  paint  from  Mare 
Island,  the  lumber  from  Oregon,  the  landing 
craft  from  Muskegon,  ammunition  from 
Indiana,  Alabama,  Nevada,  the  grapefruit 
from  Florida,  the  bacon  and  eggs  from  Iowa, 
the  peaches  from  California,  the  beer  from 
Milwaukee,  and  the  carbon  paper  from 
Rochester,  were  moved  to  the  thousands  of 
Navy  ships  and  advance  bases  all  over  the 
world,  not  to  mention  the  transportation  of 
things  to  and  from  the  more  than  700  war- 
time Navy  shore  establishments  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  peak  of  World  War  II  there  were 
over  12,000  such  shipments  a  day.  They 
ranged  in  size  from  individual  compass 
needles  to  ocean  going  tugs.  Some  were 
worth  much  less  than  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, others  were  so  valuable  as  to  give  the 
carrier's  insurance  agent  nightmares.  Some 
were  as  commonplace  as  inkwells,  others 
were  so  secret  that  they  required  a  Marine 
guard  armed  to  the  teeth  to  stand  watch 
over  every  foot  of  their  journey. 

In  many  cases  the  risk  to  the  carrier  was 
no  greater  than  in  handling  pig  iron,  but  in 
the   case   of   others   ten   pounds   carelessly 


A  GRADUATE  of  Gcorgc  Washington  University 
who  has  taken  intensive  post-graduate  courses  in 
transportation  at  Harvard  Business  School,  Cap- 
tain Toal  has  had  more  than  25  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  transportation  field.  Officer-in-Charge 
of  a  major  Navy  transportation  unit  during  the 
late  war,  he  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Rail- 
road Committee  of  the  NSRB  and  General  Indus- 
trial Agent  of  the  Southern  Railway. 
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NEEDGli  IN  A  UURRV 


When  a  vital  item  of  ship  machinery  or  other  urgent  heavy  equipment  must  be  given  emergency  delivery  in  time 
of  war,  air  transport  frequently  saves  in  time  much  more  than  enough  to  justify  the  high  cost-per-pound  of  such 
shipping. 


handled  would  have  wrecked  a  ship  or  a 
whole  train.  Many  shipments  could  be  as 
openly  addressed  as  "Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,"  in  the  case  of  others  a  coded 
address  might  indicate  a  supersecret  base 
under  the  very  nose  of  Tojo.  Urgency  ranged 
from  stock  items  that  would  not  be  needed 
for  a  year  to  such  items  as  the  one  that  kept 
a  capital  ship  immobilized  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Pacific  war  zone  until  its  arrival. 

Shipments  moved  by  freight,  by  express, 
by  mail,  by  ship,  by  motor  truck,  by  air,  by 
hand  and  by  various  combinations  of  these 


The  problems  involved  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  things  and  of  people  differ  in  several 
respects.  Human  beings  at  least  come  in 
fairly  uniform  dimensions,  however  much 
they  may  differ  otherwise.  That  is  much 
more  than  can  be  said  for  things,  and  makes 
the  planning  for  the  transportation  of  people 
simpler  than  for  battleship  propellers  and 
such  like.  But  the  greatest  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  things  are  deaf  and  inarticulate. 


The  thousands  of  items  necessary  to  support 
the  mighty  U.  S.  fleets  in  World  War  II  could 
not,  like  passengers,  speak  out  for  themselves 
if  they  were  sidetracked,  delayed  or  placed 
aboard  the  wrong  carrier.  They  could  not 
search  and  fight  for  taxis  to  make  close  con- 
nections. It  was  not  enough  for  a  procure- 
ment or  requisitioning  agency,  or  a  logistics 
planning  staff  simply  to  request  that  a  vital 
item  be  moved  from  here  to  there  and  to  ar- 
rive at  a  specified  time.  Someone  who  knew 
transportation  had  to  perform  the  function 
of  a  "travel  agency"  and  had  to  arrange  for 
the  journeys  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  items. 

There  is  a  name  and  a  well  established 
place  for  this  job  in  American  industry.  Its 
name  is  "TrafEc  Management."  It  is  recog- 
nized in  the  transportation  world  as  a  highly 
specialized  profession.  It  takes  the  better 
part  of  a  lifetime  to  become  an  expert  in  this 
profession  and  to  get  on  terms  of  familiarity 
with  such  mysteries  as  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  freight  tariffs  governing  the  charges  and 
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movements  of  the  nation's  commerce,  com- 
parative schedules,  switching  and  other 
terminal  services,  general  average,  dunnage, 
pick  up  and  delivery  rules  and  regulations, 
transit  privileges,  clearances,  accessorial 
services  and  charges,  cargo  stowage  and 
loading  practices,  export  declarations,  em- 
bargoes, weight  and  measurement  tons,  side- 
track agreements,  routing  restrictions,  car- 
rier and  port  capacity,  cargo  banks,  packag- 
ing requirements  for  various  types  of  trans- 
portation, weight  and  dimension  restrictions, 
air  waybills,  freight  forwarder  service, 
freight  rate  adjustment  procedures,  etc.,  etc. 
Long  experience  with  these  and  many  other 
factors  in  the  business  of  transportation  con- 
stitute the  base  for  the  informed  judgment 
of  the  qualified  traffic  manager.  The  average 
person  in  the  United  States  takes  trans- 
portation for  granted.  Accustomed  to  it  in 
time  of  peace,  he  assumes  its  unrestricted 
availability  and  unimpaired  quality  in  time 
of  war.  Indeed,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  fast  and  easy  way  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  upon 
which  sound  judgment  and  hence  sound 
decisions  must  rest. 

The  traffic  management  function  may  be 
defined  as  the  determination  of  the  means  of 
transportation  to  be  used,  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  necessary  instructions  to  move  a  thing 
or  a  person  from  one  place  to  another  in  con- 
formity with  considerations  of  cost,  time, 
security,  and  other  requirements.  It  must 
be  based  upon  knowledge  of,  and  regard  for, 
aggregate  transportation  capacity  available 
and  on  the  requirements  of  other  users  of 
transportation.  To  be  effective  it  must  be 
exercised  on  a  comprehensive  scale  and  can 
leave  no  step  to  chance.  It  includes  the  im- 
"portant  responsibility  of  buying  or  utilizing 
the  most  economical  form  of  transportation 
available  consistent  with  whatever  require- 
ment as  to  sp>ecial  handling,  urgency,  or 
security  may  be  imposed.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  in  times  of  peace  economy  is  of 
paramount  importance,  but  the  urgencies  of 
war  often  make  cost  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. Centralized  control  by  no  means  pre- 
cludes decentralized  administration,  con- 
trary to  statements  that  are  frequently 
heard. 


Principal  Wartime  Carriers 


A  carrier  may  be  a  commercial  civilian 
organization,  a  strictly  military  organiza- 
tion, or  an  indistinguishable  combination  of 
the  two,  such  as  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration during  World  War  II. 

By  long  odds  the  most  important  domestic 
carrier  during  World  War  II  was  the  Ameri- 
can railroad  system,  which  handled  well  over 
90%  of  the  military  traffic.  Other  important 
land  carriers  were  the  commercial  motor 
carriers  and  pipe  lines.  The  military  services 
operated  many  motor  vehicles  on  their  own 
— mostly  for  local  service,  occasionally  for 
over-the-road  traffic. 

A  very  considerable  domestic  tonnage  was 
carried  by  the  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  to  a  smaller  extent  by  craft  on  the  inland 
waterways.  Overseas  and  coastal  water 
transportation  was  provided  by  WSA  ves- 
sels generally  under  allocation  to  the  Army 
or  Navy,  foreign  flag  vessels,  principally 
British,  vessels  of  the  Army  Transport 
Service  and  of  the  much  smaller  Naval 
Transportation  Service.  In  forward  and  ad- 
vance base  areas  amphibious  and  other  local 
commands  provided  much  of  the  water-borne 
carrier  service. 

The  princPpal  air  carriers,  domestic  and 
foreign,  were  the  ATC  (Air  Transport  Com- 
mand) and  NATS  (Naval  Air  Transport 
Service).  Commercial  air  lines  provided  con- 
siderable airborne  capacity  particularly  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  before  ATC  and 
NATS  became  substantial  organizations.  In 
combat  areas  other  military  air  commands 
generally  took  over  and  filled  air  transport 
needs.  Commercial  air  carriers  and  their 
personnel  under  government  contract  pro- 
vided much  of  the  carrier  capacity  of  ATC 
and  some  of  NATS. 

Wartime  National  Transportation 

Organizations,  Civillan  and 

Military 

ODT  (Office  of  Defense  Transportation). 
Created  by  executive  order,  ODT's  function 
was:  "to  assure  maximum  utilization  of  the 
domestic  transportation  facilities  of  the 
nation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 


war. 


)) 


Because  the  Army  and  Navy  expressed  a 
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THIS  IS  HOW  TO  DO  IT 


desire  lor  it,  and  because  they  proved  able 
to  avoid  congestion  of  their  own  facilities 
and  to  keep  their  aggregate  traffic  volume 
within  the  capacity  of  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  ODT  saw  fit  to  delegate 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  much  of  ODT's 
authority  in  the  management  and  control  of 
overseas  traffic. 

WSA,  The  War  Shipping  Administration 
nominally  possessed  virtually  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  wartime  ocean  shipping. 
An  Executive  Order  of  December  8,  1942, 
directed  that  it  allocate  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,  for  loading  by  them,  or  for  their  ex- 
clusive use,  only  such  vessels  as  were  re- 
quired for  combat  loading  in  special  task  or 
assault  forces  and  such  vessels  as  could  be 
truly  classified  as'fleet  auxiliaries.  Had  this 
directive  been  given  full  effect,  or  had  WSA 
exercised  all  of  the  vast  authority  given  it 


under  the  Executive  Order,  Army  and 
Navy  merchant  shipping  functions  would 
have  been  greatly  reduced. 

In  practice,  WSA  allocated  sufficient  ves- 
sels (supplementing  those  under  direct  Army 
or  Navy  ownership  or  control)  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  make  it  possible  for  each 
service  to  load  and  control  the  movement  of 
the  larger  part  of  its  own  ocean  shipping. 
Many  such  allocations  were  relatively  long 
term  bare  boat  charters,  others  were  single 
voyage  allocations.  Actually  the  Army  and 
Navy  operated  an  estimated  50%  of  the 
nation's  wartime  merchant  type  tonnage. 
WSA  nevertheless  remained  an  extremely  im- 
portant agency  in  the  field  of  wartime  ocean 
shipping. 

AAR  (Association  of  American  Railroads). 
This  nation-wide  Association  of  American 
Railroads  is  of  importance  in  this  discussion 
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because  under  It  was  established  a  sub- 
ddiary  unit  known  as  the  Military  Trans- 
portation Section,  whose  primary  mission 
was  to  receive  and  to  take  action  on  all  man- 
ner of  requests,  special  and  routine,  from  the 
traffic  control  units  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
This  unit  was  housed  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  Washington;  a  sub-unit  in  the  latter 
months  of  the  war  was  established  in  the 
office  of  the  Navy  District  Property  Trans- 
portation Office  in  San  Francisco.  Such  re- 
quests as  tracers,  diversions,  special  train 
service  orders,  troop  movements,  and  the 
like  were  all  channeled  through  the  Military 
Transportation  Section,  which  executed 
tbem  for  all  railroads  which  might  be  in- 
volved. This  organization  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  value  to  the  military  service. 
It  enabled  them  to  deal  to  a  large  extent 


with  the  American  railroads  as  an  integrated 
system  rather  than  with  hundreds  of  in- 
dividual carriers.  Similarly  other  subsidiary 
units  of  the  AAR  enabled  the  armed  services 
to  deal  with  the  railroads  as  a  unit  in  the 
matter  of  rate  adjustments,  Section  22  re- 
duced rate  quotations,  and  the  like. 

The  Need  for  Centralized  Traffic 
Control 

The  need  for  centralized  traffic  manage- 
ment or  control  became  apparent  within  a 
matter  of  days  after  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads  addressed  a  joint 
letter  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  pointing 
out  that  individual  railroads  had  received, 
since  the  outbreak  of  war,  many  requests 
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for  special  service  from  a  great  variety  of 
military  personnel;  that  some  of  these  re- 
quests were  reasonable  and  some  were  not; 
that  each  request  was  represented  to  be  the 
"most  important";  that  some  were  com- 
pletely contradictory  to  others;  that  in  some 
cases  compliance  with  one  precluded  com- 
pliance with  others;  and  that  the  net  result 
of  blind  compliance  would  be  wasteful  and 
inefficient  utilization  of  limited  and  vital 
carrier  capacity.  The  request  was  made  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  each  designate  one 
office  or  officer  through  whom  all  requests 
for  special  railroad  service  would  be  chan- 
neled, this  office  to  be  by-passed  only  in  the 
direst  emergency. 

This  request  revived  memories  of  the 
virtual  breakdown  of  railroad  transportation 
in  World  War  I,  particularly  in  the  port 
areas  where  failure  to  coordinate  the  flow  of 
traffic  into  the  ports  with  the  capacity  to  un- 
load, store,  and/or  lift  resulted  in  miles  of 
loaded  freight  cars  backed  up  behind  the 
nation's  ports. 

The  fact  that  the  railroads  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  such  an  appeal  was  itself  evi- 
dence of  lack  of  appreciation  among  the 
higher  echelons  of  the  need  for  effective 
traffic  control.  Even  less  clear  was  the  under- 
standing of  just  what  mechanism  and  or- 
ganization would  be  required  to  bring  about 
such  effective  control  and  just  how  such 
traffic  control  should  mesh  in  with  other 
Jogistic  functions  of  the  service.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  military  heads  of  the  two 
services  had  little  choice  but  to  designate 
those  units  in  each  service  which  had  the 
pri^icipal  peace  time  contacts  with  the  rail- 
roads. These  were  the  Traffic  Control  Divi- 
sion of  the  Army's  Quartermaster  Corps  and 
the  Transportation  Division  of  the  Navy's 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Navy  Transportation  Units 

Within  the  Navy  itself  there  were  eight 
wartime  transportation  organizations: 

1.  BuPers* — traffic  control — personnel 

2.  BuSandA* — traffic  control — property 

3.  NTS — ship   requirements;   operation    NTS 
ships  in  the  Atlantic 

4.  CN0—0P-05P— Tanker  Control 


•  So  called  Certification-Disbursing  functions  were 
under  separate  administrative  control  in  S^.^. 


5.  NATS — Operation  aircraft  in  passenger  and 
freight  service 

6.  Marine  Corps — traffic  control — personnel 
and  freight  transportation  to  port  of  loading 

7.  Coast  Guard — traffic  control — ^personnel 
and  freight  transportation 

8.  EXOS — Transportation  Branch — Motor 
transportation  (Navy  owned  equipment) 
procurement,  maintenance,  local  passenger 
transportation  operations 

This  transportation  Topsy  functioned  in 
spite  of  an  organizational  setup  which  no 
one  could  logically  defend.  It  worked  because 
the  operating  heads  of  the  various  units  knew 
that  it  must  be  made  to  work.  The  coordina- 
tion and  integration  of  related  functions 
which  should  have  been  provided  by  a 
competent  single  directing  head,  with  real 
authority,  were  in  part  achieved  through  the 
willingness  of  those  in  charge  of  these  vari- 
ous units  to  cooperate.  The  great  bond  was 
wartime  urgency. 

What  were  some  of  the  wartime  difficulties 
and  disabilities  inherent  in  this  hodgepodge 
of  independent  units? 

1.  The  multiplicity  of  organizations  re- 
sulted in  an  overlap  in  the  scope  and  au- 
thority which  each  organization  claimed  for 
itself  based  largely  on  its  own  interpretation 
of  its  officially  assigned  functions.  The 
multiplicity  of  organizations  and  the  vague- 
ness of  the  boundary  lines  between  them 
provided  fertile  fields  for  the  individuals 
whose  interest  lay  mainly  in  "empire 
building."  The  evils  springing  from  the 
hydra-headed  transportation  organization 
in  the  Navy  Department  were  all  reflected 
in  the  field  offices.  They  were  in  fact  in- 
tensified. 

2.  Liaison  with  transportation  organiza- 
tions outside  the  Navy  was  thereby  rendered 
complicated  and  confused. 

3.  Split  cognizance  among  various  bureaus 
and  offices — partly  because  of  "staflF**- 
"line"  distinctions — complicated  the  as- 
signment of  technically  qualified  transporta- 
tion personnel  to  billets  (A  functionally 
sound  authority  and  responsibility. 

4.  In  a  field  as  fast  and  fluid  as  trans- 
portation, it  is  important  that  policy  making 
and  operating  direction  stem  from  the  same 
source.  Policy  making  moreover  involves 
professional  know-how.  This  was  lacking  in 
the  higher  echelons  of  authority.  In  the  ab- 
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sence  of  clear  cut  policies,  made  at  the  top, 
the  decisions  of  the  various  traffic  control 
organizations  and  the  practices  of  the 
carriers  themselves  came  necessarily  to  be 
accepted  as  policies.  The  mere  naming  of  a 
regular  line  officer  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  Transportation  was 
not  effective.  Lack  of  professional  experi- 
ence, lack  of  skilled  and  experienced  officers 
on  his  staff,  lack  of  direct  authority  and 
control  over  the  various  organizations  listed, 
combined  to  make  effective  policy  direction 
impossible. 

5.  Those  in  immediate  charge  of  in- 
dividual units  frequently  did  not  have  ready 
access  to  needed  records  and  data  available 
in  other  units.  This  inevitably  meant  reduced 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  physical  as  well 
as  the  jurisdictional  separation  of  various 
units  militated  against  the  economical 
utilization  of  manpower,  facilities  and  money. 

6.  Transportation  in  the  forward  areas 
suffered  particularly  from  the  lack  of  pro- 
fessionally trained  transportation  personnel. 

7.  With  the  end  of  hostilities  the  trans- 
portation specialists  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
could  see  little  prospect  of  applying  their 
professional  experience  in  the  postwar  Navy. 
As  a  result  practically  none  of  them  applied 
for  transfer  to  the  regular  Navy.  As  a  result 
the  Navy  is  at  the  moment  little  if  any 
better  prepared  to  cope  with  the  transporta- 
tion problems  of  the  next  emergency  that  it 
was  in  1941. 

Navy  Department  Study  in  1945 

In  1945  a  Navy  committee  was  formed, 
comprised  of  officers  from  transportation 
units  in  BuPers,  BuSandA  and  CNO 
(NTS).  This  committee  was  directed  to 
examine  and  study  the  organizations,  meth- 
ods, and  procedures  involved  in  the  trans- 
portation of  Navy  personnel  and  property 
with  a  view  to  determining  its  efficiency  and 
adequacy  and  to  submit  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Among  this  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee's recommendations  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

No  change  to  be  made  for  the  duration  of  the 
war. 

Under  postwar  reorganization:  all  traffic  man- 
agement functions  (involving  air,  sea,  highway, 
rail,  inland  waterway)  can  best  be  performed  if  as- 
signed to  a  single  agency. 


Carrier  or  operating  functions  can  best  be  ac- 
complished if  assigned  to  separate  operating  units 
(air  transport,  merchant  type  shipping,  motor  car- 
rier, etc.). 

That  a  specialist  officer  classification  be  estab- 
lished to  provide  highly  trained  and  specialized 
personnel  needed  for  traffic  management  func- 
tions. (It  was  hoped  that  this  would  encourage 
qualified  Reserve  Officers  to  remain  in  the  Naval 
service.) 

That  further  study  be  given  to  the  personnel 
requirements  of  carrier  activities. 

That  all  measures  to  increase  an  active  reserve 
corps  in  the  transportation  field  should  be  under- 
taken, with  senior  reserves  on  inactive  duty  in  the 
shipping  industry  used  periodically  as  a  board  of 
transportation  consultants. 

Personnel  for  military  carrier  organizations 
is  important.  Happily,  it  appears  that  the 
Navy  will  always  have  officers  and  men 
trained  for  the  job  and  capable  of  operating 
its  ships,  merchant  type  and  otherwise,  and 
the  same  appears  to  be  the  case  with  its  air 
transportation  vehicles.  Such  skills  are  to  a 
large  extent  a  product  of  basic  Navy  train- 
ing. Not  so,  in  the  case  of  traffic  manage- 
ment—hence the  emphasis  on  this  point  in 
the  findings  of  the  1945  committee. 

While  the  committee  did  not  specifically 
so  recommend,  there  was  agreement  among 
most  of  its  members  that  both  the  traffic 
management  and  Navy  carrier  units  should 
report  directly  to  a  common  superior  who 
would  be  the  Navy's  transportation  *'boss." 
That  in  any  event  is  the  view  of  this  writer. 

War  Department  Transportation 
Developments 

The  Army  saw  the  need,  and  attempted 
extensive  reorganization  of  its  transporta- 
tion system  during  the  war.  Its  principal 
pre-war  transportation  control  unit  had  been 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  which  included 
its  alert  and  substantial  Army  Transport 
Service,  operator  of  hundreds  of  merchant 
type  ships.  This  and  other  Army  units  were 
merged  into  a  separate  Army  Transporta- 
tion Corps  in  1942.  Nominally  this  Trans- 
portation Corps  was  the  "traffic  manager*' 
of  the  Army.  Actually  its  wartime  trans- 
portation control  proved  something  less  than 
complete. 

The  important  point  is  that  during  and 
since  the  war  the  Army  has  seen  fit  steadily 
to  increase  the  authority,  functions,  per- 
sonnel, and  prestige  o(  \\.?k  Tx^yvsj^oiV^'Cx^^ 
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Corps.  The  Transportation  Corps  has  taken 
over  maintenance  and  operation  of  Army 
motor  vehicles,  Army  railroad  battalions, 
and  ports  of  embarkation.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  when  the  Federal  Government  recently 
took  possession  of  the  railroads  the  Army 
Transportation  Corps  was  designated  to 
operate  them.  Its  traffic  control  functions 
extended  to  both  personnel  and  property. 
To  what  extent  it  will  exercise  traffic  control 
functions  for  the  Army's  traffic  on  MATS 
(Military  Air  Transport  Service)  remains  to 
be  seen — as  also  remains  to  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  Navy. 

The  Army  has  actively  recruited  and 
trained  specialized  transportation  personnel. 
Its  so  called  "affiliation  program"  with  in- 
dustry, for  developing  and  maintaining  a 
large  reserve  of  trained  transportation 
specialists  from  civilian  life,  is  being  aggres- 
sively pursued.  The  following  brief  excerpts 
from  a  1948  address  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  are  indicative: 

"The  Transportation  Corps,  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  known,  has  a  permanent  place  in  the 
military  establishment.  .  .  .  Without  doubt,  a 
great  many  of  the  transportation  problems  of 
World  War  II — and  our  failure  to  solve  them 
quickly — ^grew  out  of  faulty  organization.  . '.  . 
There  were  duplicate  Army  and  Navy  transix>rts, 
air  transport  systems,  inland  transportation  divi- 
sions, and  other  such  installations,  equipment  and 
operations." 

Transportation  in  the  Future 

No  one  can  make  more  than  an  educated 
guess  as  to  the  position  of  transportation  in 
the  next  emergency.  The  writer  ventures  the 
following: 

1.  The  capacity  of  the  nation's  trans- 
portation system  will  be  strained  even  more 
than  during  World  War  II.  This  strain  will 
be  greatly  aggravated  if  enemy  action  re- 
sults in  physical  damage  to  our  continental 
transportation  facilities. 

2.  There  will  be  counterparts  of  ODT  and 
WSA,  with  substantially  similar  functions, 
and  both  may  be  expected  to  assert  and 
exercise  their  functions  more  vigorously  than 
in  World  War  II. 

3.  There  will  be  widespread  agitation  for 
"unified"  functions. 

4.  The  Army,  possessing  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  and  extensive  military  trans- 


portation organisation  and  reserve,  may  well 
contend  that  it  is  in  position  to  perform  the 
function  of  Traffic  Manager  for  all  branches 
of  the  military  services.  Unified  traffic  con- 
trol will  be  represented  as  in  keeping  with 
the  ideal  and  purpose  of  service  unification. 

Conclusions 

In  planning  an  operation  the  ideal,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  military  planner,  is 
absolute  control  over  all  phases  of  logistic 
support.  But  with  modern  war  becoming 
more  and  more  a  contest  of  technical  skill 
and  industrial  might,  traditional  military 
principles  have  had  to  be  adapted  to  chang- 
ing conditions.  In  World  War  II  the  major 
portion  of  research,  production,  and  dis- 
tribution became  the  responsibility  of  civil- 
ians, either  in  or  outside  of  the  services, 
rather  than  of  professional  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen.  This  trend  will  certainly  not  be 
reversed  in  the  future. 

The  brief  review  earlier  in  this  article  of 
wartime  carriers  and  other  transportation 
agencies  should  make  it  clear  that  the  armed 
services  cannot  in  the  next  emergency,  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  take  over  the 
country's  transportation  business  or  exercise 
complete  control  over  it.  While  each  branch 
of  the  national  military  establishment  must 
of  necessity  provide  some  of  its  own  carrier 
service  as  an  integral  part  of  military  opera- 
tions in  combat  areas,  the  largest  part  of 
transportation  in  time  of  war  must  be  pro- 
vided by  men  not  in  uniform.  Mergers  of 
military  carrier  units  will  of  course  be 
effected.  Witness  the  recent  merger  of  the 
Air  Transport  Command  and  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service  into  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service,  whose  mission  it  is  to 
provide  major  scheduled  air  lift  for  all  of  the 
armed  services. 

War  plans  prior  to  World  War  II  called 
for  the  taking  over  and  operation  by  the 
Navy  in  time  of  war  of  the  Army  Transport 
Service.  When,  after  Pearl  Harbor  the 
Army  made  the  gesture  of  oflfering  to  turn 
its  large  merchant  fleet  over  to  the  Navy, 
the  Navy  had  to  confess  that  it  was  not  pre- 
pared to  man  and  to  operate  it.  When,  later, 
the  Navy  indicated  that  it  was  prepared  to 
begin  to  take  over  this  responsibility,  the 
Army  said,  "No,  thank  you."  In  passing,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  Army  Transport 
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ce,  the  water  branch,  was  the  strongest 
of  the  Army's  Transportation  Corps. 
»  peak  it  operated  1,756  vessels  manned 
),000  seamen;  currently  it  operates  353 

and  passenger  vessels.  The  Army 
fastly  contended  that  operation  of  its 
transport  was  essential  to  the  effective 
tenance  of  its  forces.  (In  1948  the  Secre- 
of  Defense  by  directive  transferred  the 
r  Transport  Service  to  the  Navy.) 
e  fact  that  no  branch  of  the  military 
lishment  will  ever  have  absolute  con- 
>ver  all  of  the  carrier  agencies  serving  it 
ises  rather  than  diminishes  the  im- 
nce  of  its  transportation  problems. 
y  branch  of  the  armed  services  must  be 
ded  with  transportation  measuring  up 
s  operational  needs.  This  calls  for 
ling  in  two  directions.  Transportation 
rements  must  be  planned  to  meet  esti- 
d  operational  needs,  and  strategic  and 
:al  military  plans  must  be  made  with 
egard  to  available  or  prospective  trans- 
tion  capacities. 

thin  the  field  of  its  military  mission  the 
'  must  not  only  plan  its  transportation 
»,  it  must  also  have  control  over  the  exe- 
n  of  those  plans.  Only  by  including  in 
Bvn  organization  personnel  that  is  ex- 
nced  and  competent  in  traffic  manage- 
can  the  Navy  be  certain  that  trans- 
tion  will  be  responsive  to  its  opera- 
1  needs.  This  phase  of  logistic  support  is 
►sely  and  immediately  related  to  combat 
litments  and  operations  as  to  make  it 
nkable  that  any  military  service  would 
ite  the  exclusion  of  this  control  from  its 
:hain  of  command. 

e  definition  of  traffic  management  is 
1  repeating  at  this  point  in  order  to 

quite  clear  what  is  and  what  is  not 
ied  under  the  term.  Traffic  manage- 
is  the  art  of  determining  the  means  of 
porting  people  and  things  from  place 
ace  and  of  disseminating  appropriate 
ictions  to  bring  this  about  in  such  a 
as  to  meet  the  considerations  of  time, 
security,  and  other  requirements  that 
be  involved.  It  will  be  noted  that  it 
othing  to  do  with  providing  or  operating 
:arrier  facilities.  The  merger  of  such 
ties  whether  on  the  sea,  in  the  air,  or  on 
Lnd  does  not  therefore  alter  the  logic  of 
irgument  for  Navy  control  of  Navy 


traffic.  It  will  not  alter  the  principle  that  the 
carrier  cannot  be  allowed  to  make  arbitrary 
rules  as  what  to  carry  and  in  what  priority. 
The  carrier  must  accept  the  shipments  of- 
fered within  the  limits  of  its  capacity  and 
provided  safety  precautions  are  not  violated. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
with  joint  procurement  for  the  armed 
services  joint  traffic  control  must  follow  be- 
cause traffic  management  is  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  procurement.  It  is  true  that  trans- 
portation is  the  working  partner  of  procure- 
ment. There  can  be  no  question  that  traffic 
control  personnel  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  procurement  procedures 
and,  equally,  that  procurement  agencies 
should  carefully  observe  the  shipping  pro- 
cedures developed  by  traffic  management. 

Navy  procurement  was  scattered  among 
many  offices  during  World  War  II.  The 
Navy's  reasonably  well  centralized  freight 
traffic  control  more  than  once  provided  the 
means  of  achieving  some  measure  of  stock 
and  inventory  control  that  proved  baffling 
when  attacked  through  stock  and  procure- 
ment channels.  To  the  extent  that  procure- 
ment becomes  centralized  and  unified  it  will 
present  an  opportunity  for  increased  effi- 
ciency, economy,  and  standardization  in 
traffic  control.  If  traffic  management  is  the 
working  partner  of  procurement,  it  bears  re- 
peating that  it  is  even  more  the  handmaiden 
of  Operations.  So  long  as  each  service  is  to*  be 
responsible  for  its  own  operations,  the  plan- 
ning and  direction  of  transportation  logistics 
is  a  function  which  it  cannot  safely  allow  to 
be  excluded  from  its  own  chain  of  command. 

If  those  responsible  for  the  Navy's  logistic 
planning  concur  in  the  view  that  the  traffic 
management  function  is  one  which  the  Navy 
must  retain  and  be  prepared  to  exercise 
efficiently,  then  some  action  towards  setting 
the  Navy's  house  in  order  is  long  overdue. 
Early  consideration  and  action  on  the  dd  hoc 
Committee's  report  of  1945  would  be  a  good 
starting  point.  The  item  of  speciaUzed  per- 
sonnel is  of  particular  importance.  Mention 
has  been  made  that  strategic  and  tactical 
planning  must  include  consideration  of 
transportation  requirements.  For  such  plan- 
ning, up  to  the  highest  level,  professional 
traffic  experience  is  essential.  The  Navy  can 
ill  afford  the  risk  of  entrusting  such  functions 
to  amateurs. 
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3y  MAJOR  JOHN  L.  ZIMMERMAN,  U,  S,  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (Inactive) 


\HE  OTHER  day  I  met  an  old  school- 
mate, and  we  began  talking  of  the 
dear  dead  days  when  the  two  of  us 
being  taught  how  to  teach  people.  The 
ersity  of  Minnesota,  in  those  days,  was 
all  out  in  the  matter  of  progressive 
ods,  and  for  our  sins  we  had  had  to  take 
in. 

len  we  got  to  the  subject  of  our  later 
,  and  he  found  out  that  I  had  been  in 
darine  Corps,  his  ears  pricked  up.  It 
s  that  the  Corps  had  made  a  most 
able  impression  on  him  because  of  its 
d  during  the  war,  and  with  a  profes- 
1  singleness  of  mind  he  attributed  the 
degree  of  skill  which  the  outfit  demon- 
id  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  mem- 
were  well  taught.  As  a  professional 
ler — currently  a  professor  of  education, 
position  where  he  teaches  people  how  to 
I  people  how  to  teach — he  was  curious  to 
'  how  we  had  achieved  that  result.  Did 
ise  modern  methods  of  presentation? 
t  use  did  we  make  of  visual  aids? 
ght  then  I  decided  that  within  that 
jrse  of  discourse  we  could  not  converse 
profit,  for  we  no  longer  spoke  the  same 
lage.  Modern  methods?  Ours  were  old 
L  the  wheel  was  invented;  they  were 
J  used  by  the  father  cave  man  who 
it  his  son  how  to  swing  a  club.  Visual 
I  recalled  the  curtain  rod  that  our 
Instructor,  Moss,  carried  and  how  he 
to  beat  out  the  cadence  on  our  heads 
I  we  doped  off — the  only  visual  aid  I 
saw  that  was  worth  its  salt,  and  that 
vas  more  tangible  than  visual. 
)rushed  my  friend  off  with  a  few  casual 
rks  that  would  not  hurt  his  feelings, 
e  is  a  good  fellow  and  fond  of  his  work 
[lis  cozy  little  niche,  and  we  parted  with 
lal  expressions  of  the  highest  consider- 
i.  And  for  a  long  time  after  he  passed 
oi  sight,  the  train  of  thought  he  had 
ed  kept  buzzing  around  in  my  mind, 
matter  of  fact,  just  why  was  it  that  the 


individual  Marine  was  such  a  well  trained 
fighting  man? 

I  suggest  that  it  was  because  the  Marine 
Corps,  in  the  years  preceding  the  war, 
specifically  did  not  surrender  abjectly  to  the 
training  manual — cute  charts  and  diagrams — 
lots  of  training  films  theory  of  instruction. 
I  suggest  further  that  it  was  simply  because, 
working  through  the  phenomenally  good 
noncoms  who  have  always  been  Heaven's 
gift  to  a  deserving  outfit,*  the  Corps  has 
succeeded  in  giving  each  of  its  recruits  far 
more  competent  individual  instruction,  and 
more  of  it,  than  either  of  the  other  services 
has  found  it  possible  to  give. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  various  aids  were 
not  known  to  the  Corps.  Indeed  they  were. 
Our  own  company  oflSce  had  a  little  shelf 
of  drab,  unimaginatively  titled  booklets,  so- 
and-so  dash  something  else.  We  thought 
highly  of  them,  and  so  well  did  we  guard 
them  that  none  of  them  got  dog-eared  and 
few  of  them  were  soiled  on  the  edges. 

Also,  there  was  that  tour  de  force  of 
question-and-answer  instruction,  the  Ma- 
rine's Handbook,  It  is  a  matter  of  amused 
recollection  to  us  that  this  handy  compendi- 
um of  information  was  required  reading  (and 
memorizing)  for  every  private  who  aspired 
to  his  first  stripe.  It  was  perhaps  the  most 
compact  and  frugal  manual  ever  put  be- 
tween covers,  as  it  was  certainly  the  most 
stilted.  According  to  it,  one  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  named  the  parts  of  any  weap- 
on or  equipment — one  always,  instead, 
gave  the  nomenclature.  The  reading  of  it 
brought  us  much  joy  and  little  profit,  I'm 
afraid,'  although  we  read  it.  For  we  knew 
that  sandwiched  in  among  the  unbelievably 
fatuous  questions  and  answers  that  made  up 
most  of  the  textf  we  would  find  the  odd  item 


*  The  United  States  Marine  Corps,  General  Clifton 
B.  Gates,  Gommandant. 

t  "What  is  grid  north?"  ANS.  "The  direction  of  grid 
north."  Marine's  Handbooky  Major  L.  A.  Brown.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Naval  Institute,  edition  of  1940.  Page  143 
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A  GRADUATE  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Major  Zimmerman  enlisted  in  the  Marines  in 
1940  and  was  with  the  6th  Marines  in  Iceland 
in  1941.  Commi^oned  a  first  lieutenant  in  1942, 
he  served  as  a  language  specialist  with  the  6th 
Marines  during  the  closing  phases  of  the  Guadal- 
canal campaign.  Invalided  home  with  malaria,  he 
was  subsequently  attached  to  the  historical  sec- 
tion at  Marine  Headquarters. 


that  shone  upon  us  like  the  jewel  in  the  head 
of  a  toad.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  following: 

"What  will  thoughtful  men  carry  for  use 
along  the  trail?" 

ANS.  "Toilet  paper."* 

And,  of  course,  there  were  a  few  training 
films.  These  were  shown  to  us  in  the  theater 
at  the  Marine  Base,  generally  in  the  after- 
noon immediately  after  chow.  I  recall  one 
screen  masterpiece  that  showed  how  dis- 
couraging a  machine  gun,  in  the  hands  of  a 
worthy  operator,  could  be  to  any  threatener 
of  our  nation's  integrity.  We  could  easily 
tell  which  was  the  enemy,  for  he  had  his 
cap  on  backwards,  and  at  the  first  burst 
he  arose  terrified  from  the  bushes  where  he 
had  been  skulking  and  took  ofiF  o'er  the 
flowering  lea  in  strange  simian  leaps. 

It  was  all  just  too  droll  for  words  and  some 
of  us  tittered  politely.  The  rest  of  us  were 
asleep. 

Then  we  all  went  out  into  the  open  air 
and  down  onto  the  waste  land  between  the 
Base  and  the  bay,  where  Moss  taught  us 
how  to  hit  the  deck  and  crawl.  He  taught 
us  by  doing  it  himself  and  by  making  us  do  it 
in  the  stinking  sandy  mud.  There  are  several 
men  alive  today,  and  able  to  sit  comfortably 
behind  a  desk,  simply  because  Moss  taught 
them  how  to  move  around  on  their  bellies 
and  keep  their  tails  down. 

Right  there,  I  think,  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  The  film,  sound  and  irreproachable 
though  its  concept  was,  nevertheless  was  a 
remote  and  somewhat  unreal  thing,  in  which 
we  could  not  participate.  Moss'  lesson, 
which  followed  it,  was  an  experience.  He 
literally  ground  us  into  the  mud  until  each 
of  us  could  do  what  he  was  teaching  us  to 
do — even  my  fellow  townsman  Pat  Pilla, 

*  Ibid.  Page  204. 


who  congenitally  lacked  a  sense  of  rhythm 
and  could  never  keep  step  and  who,  as  a 
result,  was  made  a  messman.  (I  wonder 
what  ever  became  of  him.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  he  was  sitting  in  the  dust  on  a  little 
street  in  Otaki,  New  Zealand,  playing  O  Sole 
Mio\  on  a  bazooka  for  the  delight  of  a  crowd 
of  small  Maoris.) 

Moss  enjoyed  our  profound  respect.  He 
was  a  three  cruise  corporal,  a  dirty,  vicious 
fighter,  and  no  one  played  cards  with  him 
more  than  once.  He  would  take  off  at  liberty 
call  and  return,  to  be  helped  into  his  bunk, 
at  four  the  next  morning.  But  no  matter 
what  the  night  had  been  for  him,  he  drove 
us  throughout  the  long  day  like  an  Arab 
slavemaster,  matching  us  step  for  step  and 
shouting  at  us  until  his  voice  was  a  hoarse 
croak.  There  was  a  strange  twisted  integrity 
about  him  that  made  him  drive  himself 
even  as  he  drove  us,  and  made  him  look 
upon  perfection  as  something  that  was 
almost,  but  not  quite,  good  enough  to  pass 
inspection.  It  was  not  entirely  facetiousness 
that  led  him  to  echo  a  remark  that  has 
come  down  from  innumerable  generations  of 
noncoms: 

"Well,  that  looks  O  K  to  me— it  ought 
to  tickle  hell  out  of  the  Colonel." 

That  same  integrity  seems  to  have  per- 
meated the  ranks  of  all  the  noncoms  of 
those  days.  A  varied,  highly  individualistic 
crew  though  it  was,  its  members  had  in 
common  a  mute,  implicit  professional  pride, 
a  feeling  of  responsibility  not  only  toward 
themselves — although  they  were  touchy  as 
Spanish  grandees  in  that  respect — but  for 
the  Corps  as  a  whole.  It  was  this  feeling 
that  made  it  not  only  possible,  but  manda- 
tory, for  them  to  impart  their  skills,  and 
with  those  skills  the  pride  also,  to  all  with 
whom  they  came  into  contact. 

Their  methods  were  as  individual  and  as 
varied  as  the  men  themselves.  Some  of  them 
set  about  their  task  with  a  quiet  ferocity 
that  made  us  listen  and  learn  in  self  defense. 
As  witness,  for  instance,  Girard  and  his 
lecture  on  anti-aircraft  fire. 

We  were  sitting  around  in  the  greasewood, 
at  the  edge  of  the  desert  behind  Camp 
Elliott,  one  day  in  December  of  1940,  and 
Gunny  Girard  was  giving  us  the  word  on 
directing  rifle  fire  at  enemy  planes. 
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n'  so  ya  takes  a  lead  or  maybe  a  lead 
half  an'— whadda  YOU  want?"  This 
lirected  at  me. 

unny,  just  what  is  a  lead}  I — " 
issen,  Pop."  (My  grey  hair  and  my 
ache,  of  course.)  "A  lead  is  how  much 
ms  in  front  of  the  plane,  see?  Okay,  so 
ikes  a  lead  or  maybe  a — Now  what?" 
gain,  and  there  was  a  look  in  Gunny's 
hat  r  didn't  like. 

unny,  just  how  much  do  you  aim  in 
of  the  plane  for  a — " 
low  lissen,  you.  Ain't  I  Just  told  ya  ya 
.  a  lead  or  maybe  a  lead  an'  a  half? 
are  ya  gonna  pipe  down  and  lemme 
,  this  goddam  lecture?" 
-  won.  I  piped  down,  and  it  wasn't  until 
r  later  in  Iceland  that  I  found  out  what 
d  was,  for  a  German  plane  came  over 
lay  and  reminded  me  of  my  unfinished 
rch.  But  I  never  forgot  that  whatever 
d  was,  ya  took  one  or  maybe  one  an' 
t  of  'em. 
m  not  being  critical  of  Glrard.  The  fact 


that  a  detail  of  which  he  was  implicitly 
aware  did  not  readily  come  to  the  surface 
did  not  outweigh  the  far  more  important 
fact  that  what  he  told  us  stuck  with  us. 

On  another  day,  in  the  same  place  (it 
seems  to  me  we  did  all  our  learning  in  the 
greasewood)  he  was  holding  forth  on  the 
subject  of  field  fortifications.  He  had  come 
to  the  point  where  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sider artificial  obstacles.  After  a  few  pithy 
opening  remarks,  he  strode  across  the  Uttle 
clearing  and  stopped  before  a  bristling, 
formidable  looking  object  that  was  made  of 
faggots,  wire,  and  sharp  stakes. 

"Now  dis,"  he  said,  kicking  it  tentatively, 
"is  a  Shayvall  day  freeze."  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  "Dem's  French  words," 
he  said  uncertainty.  "I  dunno  what  dey 
mean." 

There  was  something  pathetic  about  the 
idea  of  Gunny  impotent  before  three  small 
words — something  reminiscent  of  an  elephant 
unable  to  do  anything  about  a  mouse — and 
it  was  that  more  than  anything  else  that 
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made  us  remember,  although  we  never  saw 
one  again,  what  a  cheval  de  frise  was. 

One  of  Girard's  coevals  was  a  strange 
little  man  whom  we  called  Gunny  Mike, 
who  was  as  unlike  him  in  methods  as  he  was 
in  appearance.  He  was  small,  gnarled,  and 
beginning  to  be  arthritic.  His  dark  face  was 
a  mass  of  scars  and  wrinkles,  and  across  his 
jutting  nose,  giving  that  magnificent  organ  a 
rakish  fore-and-aft  tilt,  was  a  broad,  jagged 
cicatrice.  Hot  yellowish  eyes  flanked  the 
nose  like  sidelights.  His  shoulders  were  not 
level,  and  his  knees  were  always  slightly 
bent,  as  though  he  were  a  mountain  man, 
and  he  walked  with  a  crab-like  gait.  Alto- 
gether a  gnome-like  man  was  Gunny  Mike, 
and  yet  all  the  knobby,  rough  physical  parts 
added  up  to  something  strangely  upright. 
Boots  and  veterans  and  the  younger  officers 
stood  a  little  straighter  as  they  spoke  to  him, 
as  though  their  unseen  antennae  quivered 
with  the  vibrations  coming  from  his  fierce, 
mute,  spiritual  erectness. 

Mike  taught  well  because  he  was  com- 
pletely in  love  with  the  things  he  had  to 
explain.  A  weapon,  to  him,  was  an  individual, 
a  sentient  thing,  and  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand it  as  though  indeed  he  could  converse 
with  it. 

One  day  on  board  the  Biddle^  that  noisome 
pig-iron  crate  whose  winches  waltzed  along 
the  deck  and  emitted  steam  in  clouds  that 
provided  her  with  an  adequate  smoke  screen 
as  she  carried  us  to  Iceland,  Mike  broke  out 
his  platoon  to  give  them  the  word  on  the 
60  mm  mortar.  He  sat  on  the  deck  in  the 
sun,  with  the  vicious  little  weapon  beside 
him,  polished  and  shining  like  a  jewel.  The 
men  gathered  around  him. 

"Now  she  ain't  no  good  for  big  stuff,  but 
we  don't  want  no  big  stuff.  That's  for  artil- 
lery— artillery  takes  care  of  big  stuff.  No, 
she  go  straight  up,  come  straight  down — like 
this.  She  fall  in  guy's  axe  pocket  while  he 
hide  behind  a  tree.  Good  for  machine  guns. 
No  good  for  big  buildings,  but  we  don't 
want  no  big  buildings — artillery  get  mad  if 
we  wreck  buildings — What's  that.  Boy?  Huh? 
Can't  hear,  eh?  Lissen  louder.  Boy — She's 
light,  pick  her  up  and  carry  her,  like  this. 
Don't  forget,  now — no  good  for  big  stuff — 
she  work  on  little  stuff,  down  in  a  hollow — " 

As   he   spoke    he    caressed    the    mortar, 


stroking  the  barrel  and  the  stand,  and  when 
he  secured  the  detail  he  remained  behind, 
sitting  in  the  sun.  I  went  away  with  the 
distinct  impression  that  the  little  weapon 
was  snuggling  up  to  him,  like  a  puppy. 

It  must  be  clear  by  now  that  I  am  inclined 
to  support  the  direct  method  school .  of 
thought,  to'  lapse  for  a  moment  into  educa- 
tionist jargon.  It  is  not  that  I  have  anything 
against  manuals  or  books.  Far  from  it. 
Manuals  are  indispensable,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  provide  the  chapter 
and  the  verse  we  must  point  to  when  we 
would  justify,  to  our  superiors,  what  we  have 
learned.  I  have  already  pointed  out  how, 
in  the  Headquarters  Company  of  the  3d 
Battalion,  6th  Marines,  we  thought  so  highly 
of  our  little  store  of  them  that  we  kept  them 
in  mint  condition. 

It  is  simply  that  I  believe  that  certain 
physical  skills  cannot  be  learned  from  books. 
When  one  learns  a  language,  he  does  so  by 
Ustening  to  and  imitating  someone  who 
speaks  the  language.  That  is,  of  course,  if 
one  desires  really  to  learn  the  language, 
and  not  merely  to  learn  about  it.  In  precisely 
the  same  way  must  be  learned  the  survival 
skills  which  are  basic  to  any  military  study. 

A  reasonable,  considered  respect  for  the 
written  word  and  the  recorded  thought  is 
one  thing;  a  singleminded,  cultist  worship 
of  them  is  quite  another.  In  the  case  of  the 
former,  the  written  word  is  looked  upon  as 
it  really  is — a  means  to  an  end.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  the  relationship  is  thrown 
askew,  and  the  reading  of  the  written  word 
becomes  the  end  and  the  desideratum. 

One  day  in  the  same  month  of  December 
a  companion  and  I  were  assigned  to  one  of 
the  rifle  companies  of  the  battalion  as 
intelligence  men — as  scouts,  in  a  word.  A 
battalion  maneuver  was  under  way  which 
involved  a  rendezvous  of  three  companies 
after  independent  movement  through  terri- 
tory held  by  a  hypothetical  enemy.  Our 
company,  under  a  Captain  Wagnall,  was 
moving  along  a  road  which  was  flanked  on 
each  side  by  parallel  ridges  two  hundred 
yards  away.  Greasewood  and  wild  lilac 
covered  their  slopes. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
Captain's  military  ability.  He  was  well 
thought  of  in  the  battalion,  for  he  knew  the 
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nuals  practically  verbatim,  and 
a  tactical  problem,  he  could  rattle 
oo\  solution  by  heart,  including 
I.  But  the  day  was  warm  and 
ous  hour  was  creeping  up  on  us. 
the  further  imponderable  trifle 
:talion  commander  was  a  stickler 
nces. 
It   of   these   considerations   was 

sake  of  appearances  and  speed, 
L  kept  us  in  close  formation  and 
I  scouts  or  patrols.  He  checked 
id  me  when  we  suggested  it. 
,  at  a  spot  where  the  ridges  closed 
ind  the  grease  wood  was  thick, 
srtook  us.  The  air  was  full  of 
;renades — evaporated  milk  cans 
in  them.  They  made  a  portentous 
By  came  down,  and  they  hurt  us, 
nd  spiritually,  when  they  hit  us. 
nan,  the  company  hit  the  dirt, 
1  taught  to  do  it  by  men  like 

Gunny  Mike  and  Moss.  The 
10  had  never  studied  at  the  feet 
ers,  remained  upright,  surveying 
.  And  as  I  looked  up  from  my 
in  the  roadside  dust,  I  saw  an 
ng  Irish  face  rise  slowly  from 
sasewood.  It  was  an  old  noncom 
liher,   one   of   the   hypothetical 

as  I  watched  him  he  raised  an 
isly  and  let  fly  one  more  tin  tit 
ain*s  unsuspecting  back. 


Just  then  the  bandylegged  little  battalion 
executive  oflScer  came  chop-chop  down  the 
road. 

"You  have  suffered  60  per  cent  casualties, 
and  your  company  is  no  longer  a  combat 
unit,"  he  said.  **And  the  colonel  would  like 
to  see  you  at  once,"  he  added. 

Hepburn  looked  at  me  and  I  at  him,  and 
then  we  grinned  at  each  other,  lying  there 
in  the  fragrant  desert  dust. 

As  I  re-read  what  I  have  written,  the 
disturbing  thought  comes  to  me  that  I 
have  let  nostalgia  lead  me  by  the  nose  and 
that  perhaps  they  are  right  who  equate 
•  newer  with  better  in  matters  of  methods 
as  in  matters  of  weapons.  Perhaps  I  have 
been  a  little  too  busy  about  the  desert  and 
the  dust  and  the  grease  wood. 

Perhaps,  but  I  don't  quite  believe  it. 
For  us,  those  things  were  our  ivied  walls 
and  muUioned  windows  and  hushed,  mellow 
lighted  libraries.  For  us,  the  bitter,  salty 
monosyllables  of  an  exasperated  gunnery 
sergeant  were  as  truly  pronouncements  ex 
cathedra  as  anything  that  ever  emerged  from 
a  professorial  gullet  behind  an  oaken  lectern. 
There  we  learned  many  things  besides  what 
I  have  enumerated  above,  and  somewhere 
among  the  number  of  them  lies  the  explana- 
tion of  why  there  was  never  an  Over  the  Hill 
In  October  movement  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
nor  any  /  Want  to  Go  Home  riots  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 


NOT  TO  THE  MAINE 

buled  by  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  RICHARD  P.  HODSDON, 

U .  S.  Naval  Reserve 

first  World  War  we  received  on  board  our  ship  a  group  of  young  Ensigns  who  had  been 
tm  the  Naval  Academy  a  year  ahead  of  time. 

hen  we  were  steaming  in  formation  "Column  of  Ships,"  Ensign  Blank  was  keeping  dis- 
imeter.  Every  few  minutes  he  would  sing  out  the  distance  to  the  Captain  who  was  stand- 
ng  of  the  bridge.  After  one  longer  than  usual  interval  the  Captain  said,  "What's  the  dis- 
use, and  then,  "Eighteen  hundred  yards,  Sir." 
incredulous,  the  Captain  asked,  "Is  that  to  the  main?" 

e  Ensign  laid  down  the  stadimeter,  picked  up  his  binoculars,  and  carefully  studied  the 
No,  Sir.  To  the  New  Jerseyr 

lEOiNGS  will  pay  $5,00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  tOy  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings). 
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THE  OLD  NAVY  BUILDING  ON  SEVENTEENTH  STREET 


The  classical  slnicture  of  the  old  Navy  Building  In  the  (orepiund,  resembling  a  college  building  of  ihe  late  18th 
and  early  19th  centur>-,  finds  Ihe  Slate,  War,  and  Navy  Building  growing  up  around  it.  This  new  building  had  been 
aulhorizedin  1871. 


STATE,  WAR,  AND   NAVY— UNDER   ONE 

ROOF,   1882 

By  DR.  ROBERT  GREENHALGH  ALBION 


^HE  CURRENT  movc  of  part  of  the  Navy 

Department  to  the  Pentagon  Building 

arises  from  the  long-recognized  desira- 

'  of  providing  easy  access  among  depart- 

s  which  have  many  interests  in  common. 

ill  bring  under  one  roof  not  only  the 

y  makers  but  also  the  "opposite  num- 

'   at   various   operating   levels  in   the 

rtments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 

J,  as  well  as  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 

of  Defense  with  their  overall  respon- 

lies. 

is  recalls  a  small  but  significant  episode 
182,  when  the  approaching  completion 
e  old  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building, 
vest  of  the  White  House,  gave  a  similar 
rtunity  for  propinquity, 
at  massive  granite  pile,  incidentally, 
>rized  in  1871  and  completed  in  1888, 
a  product  of  the  so-called  "General 
t  school  of  architecture."  It  was  not 
irsally  regarded  as  beautiful  even  in 
day;  when  William  T.  Sherman  moved, 
his  new  quarters  as  General  of  the 
\  the  superintendent  is  said  to  have 
ted  proudly,  "General,  this  building  is 
oof."  Sherman  looked  around  and  then 
>ed,  "What  a  pity!" 
B  idea  embodied  in  bringing  the  three 
tments  together  was  more  significant, 
iTcr,  than  these  aesthetic  considerations, 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  State, 
and  Navy,  along  with  Treasury,  had 
heir  separate  buildings  grouped  around 
Vhite  House,  forming  a  pattern  like 
imiliar  five-spot  on  dice: 

Pennsylvania  Avenue 
War  State 

White  House  15th  St. 

Navy  Treasury 

in  1882,  the  new  building  on  the  site 
5  old  War  and  Navy  Buildings  at  the 
r  of  17th  Street  gave  the  opportunity 
Iministrative  propinquity. 


Strange  to  say,  only  one  segment  of  the 
triangular  arrangement  was  an  object  of 
real  desire  on  the  part  of  any  department. 
At  that  time  the  Army's  interests  were  largely 
centered  upon  Geronimo  and  other  redskins 
in  the  West;  its  contacts  were  largely  with 
the  Interior  Department,  and  not  until 
after  1898  would  it  develop  close  mutual 
interests  with  State  and  Navy.  The  State 
Department,  ever  conscious  of  its  primacy, 
sought  to  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
splendid  isolation. 

The  Navy  Department,  however,  had 
tried  down  through  the  years  to  develop 
closer  relations  with  the  State  Department. 
Even  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Army 
and  Navy  were .  continually  staging  joint 
operations.  Secretary  Welles  wrote  in  his 
diary: 

The  Navy  Department  has,  necessarily,  greater 
intimacy,  or  connection,  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment than  any  other,  for,  besides  international 
questions  growing  out  of  the  blockade,  our  squad- 
rons and  commanders  abroad  come  in  contact 
with  our  ministers,  consuls,  and  commercial 
agents,  and  each  has  intercourse  with  the  Gov- 
ernments and  representatives  of  other  nations. 

The  State  Department  always  had  much  to 
say  about  what  the  Navy  would  do;  and 
the  Navy  naturally  sought  a  voice  in  the 
determination  of  such  policies.  Rear  Admiral 
Fiske  would  be  voicing  such  views  in  1914 
and   Admiral   Stark  in   1940.   The  Navy's 


Recently  appointed  Gardner  Professor  of 
Oceanic  History  and  Affairs  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  Albion  is  well  known  for  his  leadership 
in  work  in  naval  history  conducted  at  Princeton 
University,  where  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  since  1922  and  a  professor  of  history 
since  1939.  The  administrative  history  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  1798-1948,  is  being  written  under 
Dr.  Albion's  direction.  This  article  is  a  by- 
product of  that  study. 
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IN  THE  "NEW"  BUILDING 


In  the  pre-Wortd  Wat  I  period,  with  Slate,  War,  and  Navy  under  one  roof,  this  elegant  office  was  reaching  its 
last  days  of  use  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  office.  During  the  final  weeks  of  that  war,  the  Navy  Department 
moved  down  to  Constitution  Avenue. 


desire  for  increased  rapprochement,  hovi'ever, 
was  not  reciprocated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

These  attitudes  were  reflected  in  an  amus- 
ing manner  in  1882.  The  State  Department 
had  been  occupying  the  South  Wing  for 
several  years,  while  the  Navy  Department 
in  1879  had  moved  into  the  East  Wing  over- 
looking the  White  House  and  was  sharing 
its  space  temporarily  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, pending  the  completion  of  the  North 
and  West  wings.  Secretary  of  State  Frederick 
T.  Frelinghuysen,  desiring  to  preserve  the 
rarified  aloofness  of  his  department,  ordered 
solid  partitions  to  be  erected  in  all  the  corri- 
dors to  shut  off  any  contact  with  War  and 
Navy,  whose  Secretaries,  Robert  T.  Lincoln 
and  William  E.  Hunt,  objected.  Samuel 
Shellabarger  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Buildings  Committee,  took  the  matter 


in  hand,  calling  on  the  three  Secretaries 
for  their  views. 

Secretary  Frelinghuysen  voiced  his  de- 
partment's characteristic  attitude.  After 
expressing  fear  that  the  corridors  were  "too 
liable  to  be  converted  into  a  promenade  by 
persons  who  have  no  present  business  to 
transact,"  he  continued: 

The  hours  and  rules  and  modes  of  business  in 
this  department  differ  from  those  in  the  other  de- 
partments; and,  above  all,  the  quiet  and  privacy 
which  are  essential  to  the  proper  cotiduct  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Department  of  State,  which  is  the  con- 
fidential officeof  the  President,  would  beinterfered 
with  and  endangered,  if  a  free  communication  was 
made,  inviting  visits  from  the  clerks  of  the  other 
departments  at  any  and  all  hours  of  the  day. 

The  War  Department  in  that  day  had 
relatively  little  to  do  with  State,  and  Secre- 
tary Lincoln,  the  late  President's  son,  was 
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more  concerned  with  the  circulation  of  air 
than  with  the  circulation  of  officials: 

In  the  summer  season,  the  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  south,  and  the  partition  walls  .  .  .  serve 
to  im|>ede  the  admission  and  free  circulation  of 
air,  with  the  effect,  as  I  am  informed,  of  prejudic- 
ing both  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  clerks  and 
other  occupants  and  impairing  their  energies  dur- 
ing that  period. 

The  Navy  Department's  constant  desire  to 
have  more  of  a  hand  in  affairs  of  state  was 
voiced  by  its  Secretary,  William  E.  Hunt, 
the  "Father  of  the  New  Navy": 

The  proposed  removal  of  all  obstructions  from 
the  corridors  of  this  and  the  adjoining  buildings, 
so  that  communication  from  this  department  to 
others  may  be  made  through  the  corridors,  meets 
with  my  very  hearty  approval.  I  make  no  doubt 
that  it  will  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  department  and  the  public  in  general. 
In  my  judgment  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  at  once. 

The  House  committee  recognized  the 
State  Department  objections,  but  "in  view, 
however,  of  the  convenience  to  the  officials 
of  the  several  departments,  as  well  as  to 
members  of  Congress  and  the  general  public. 


and  in  view  also  of  the  free  circulation  of  air," 
it  recommended  that  the  "obstructions"  be 
removed.  This  was  accomplished  by  an  act 
approved  August  5,  1882.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  in  1888,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  or  the  Secretary  of  War  needed 
to  take  only  120  steps  to  reach  the  Secretary 
of  State,  while  only  80  paces  intervened 
between  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy. 

The  first  break  in  that  propinquity  came 
during  the  final  weeks  of  World  War  I, 
when  the  Navy  Department  moved  down  to 
Constitution  Avenue;  the  Secretary  of  War 
remained  a  close  neighbor  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  until  the  eve  of  our  entrance  into 
World  War  II. 

Now,  the  old  building  in  which  State, 
War,  and  Navy  were  once  located  has  been 
given  over  to  other  purposes;  Defense,  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  being  brought 
together  in  the  Pentagon  Building,  while  the 
State  Department  is  housed  alone  on  21st 
Street  and  Virginia  Avenue,  'the  National 
Security  Council  and  "SANAAC"  provide 
added  opportunity  for  the  long-sought  inter- 
play. 


HONORABLE  ENGLISH  AS  SHE  WAS  TAUGHT 

Contributed  by  MR.  HOMER  C.  VOTAW 

The  following  "examples"  of  our  every  day  language  are  from  the  textbook  A  Step  in  English  Talks 
which  was  used  in  Japanese  Army  Schools  in  the  Philippines  during  the  war. 
I'm  sorry  for  stepping  on  your  feet. 
How  long  stay  here? 
I  like  Greta  Garbo. 
Neither  do  I. 

I  dont  drink,  I  dont  smoke,  I  quit  loafing.  Who  is  that  lady  sitting  over  there? 
Listen  Dad  (Maman,  Gran  pa.  Sister,  Cousin)  lend  me  five  yen. 
Your  wife  seems  to  be  in  D.C.  (delicate  condition). 
Looks  like  it. 
Shall  we  dance? 
All  right. 

Don't  do  that  again. 
AU  right!  All  right! 

Up  town,  up  stairs,  get  up,  a  long  way  up,  back  auto  up,  up  in  air,  all  lighted  up,  up  to  you,  bottle 
up!  time  is  up,  speak  up,  shut  up! 

Good  morning,  good  night,  bye-bye,  ta-ta,  so  long,  cheerio,  sleep  tight,  come  up  and  see  me  some- 
time, drop  in  again,  good  luck,  olive  oil,  1*11  be  seeing  you,  Abyssinia,  Ethiopia,  yes,  you  bet  your  life. 

(The  Proceedings  ivill  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to^  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 
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THE  BARBARY  CORSAIRS— A   LESSON   IN 
APPEASEMENT  AND   INTERNATIONAL 

COOPERATION 

By  A.  E.  SOKOL 


WHEN  our  Navy  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  Fall  of  1942,  and 
when  our  Army  landed  on  the 
North  African  coast,  they  were  not  on  un- 
familiar territory.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
had  maintained  a  naval  squadron  in  those 
waters  from  1801  to  1818,  and  some  naval 
forces  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  reason  for  this  early  show  of  force  in 
these  far-away  regions  was,  of  course,  the 
predatoriness  of  the  Barbary  Corsairs,  those 
piratical  rovers  of  the  North  African  States. 
The  exploits  of  the  American  Navy  in  the 
campaigns  against  them,  the  deeds  of  Preble 
and  Decatur,  the  long  years  of  hard  and 
often  heartbreaking  work,  and  the  final 
victory  are  well  known  chapters  in  American 
naval  history.  But  they  are  also  some  of  the 
very  few  points  of  light  in  an  otherwise  quite 
gloomy  record,  in  which  the  Christian 
nations,  and  above  all  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe,  do  not  appear  at  all  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Barbary  Corsairs  represent,  indeed,  a 
strange  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  Europe 
and  a  strong  indictment  of  the  so-called 
civilized  nations.  It  seems  incredible  today 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  have  been 
permitted  to  exist;  that  for  more  than  three 
centuries  the  Christian  nations  should  have 
allowed  their  Mediterranean  commerce  to 
be  carried  on  at  the  mercy  of  common  pirates, 
letting  themselves  be  humiliated  and  black- 
mailed, permitting  their  men  and  women 
to  be  carried  into  slavery,  and  paying  tribute 
in  money  and  naval  equipment  to  a  few 
bloodthirsty  and  arrogant  bandits.  The 
Venetians,  Genoese,  and  Pisans  in  earlier 
days,  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English, 
French,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Austrians, 
Germans,  Russians,  and  Americans  in  more 
recent  times  had  to  buy  security  from  pirati- 
cal   attack,   although    their   combined    sea 


power  was  infinitely  stronger  than  the  small 
fleet  of  comparatively  light  craft  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  corsairs.  For  nearly  300  years 
the  civilized  nations  stood  in  fear  of  a  menace 
which  the  determined  action  of  any  one  of 
them  might  have  wiped  out  practically  in  no 
time. 

Speaking  of  the  ruler  of  Tunisia,  William 
Eaton,  U.S.  Consul  at  Tunis  around  1800, 
succinctly  expressed  the  situation  in  this 
remark:  "Can  any  man  believe  that  this 
elevated  brute  has  seven  kings  of  Europe, 
two  Republics,  and  a  continent  tributary 
to  him,  when  his  whole  naval  force  is  not 
equal  to  two  line-of-battle  ships?" 

The  reason  for  this  cowardly  and  dis- 
honorable attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations  was  the  lack  of  unity  among 
them,  their  political  and  commercial  rival- 
ries, their  endless  quarrels  and  mutual 
hatreds.  It  suited  France  to  see  the  coasts  of 
a  hostile  Spain  raided  by  the  corsairs;  it 
pleased  England  and  Holland  to  have  the 
pirates  prey  on  the  maritime  commerce  of 
the  lesser  states  and  thus  eliminate  unwanted 
competition.  These  powers  were  ever  ready 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  Barbary  States, 
even  at  the  expense  of  humiliation,  tribute, 
and  loss  to  their  own  subjects.  Under  such 
conditions  neither  energetic  action  by  one 
of   the   major   maritime   powers,    nor   any 


Born  in  Austria,  Mr.  Sokol  served  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Navy  in  World  War  I,  and  later  in  the 
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Department  of  Asiatic  and  Slavic  Studies,  and 
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eflfective  concerted  procedure  by  all  nations 
concerned  was  feasible. 

Despite  several  half-hearted  measures,  it 
was  not  until  after  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  after  the  United  States 
had  pointed  the  way  to  the  proper  way  of 
dealing  with  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  after 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  had  evolved  a  greater 
readiness  for  international  cooperation,  that 
steps  were  taken  for  the  definite  elimination 
of  this  "Scourge  of  Christendom." 

During  the  Middle  Ages  relations  between 
the  Christian  nations  and  the  Barbary 
States  had,  on  the  whole,  been  friendly. 
But  even  as  early  as  1390  Barbary  corsairs 
began  to  trouble  the  seas,  and  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Genoese,  a  force  consisting  of 
a  "great  number  of  lords,  knights,  and 
gentlemen  of  France  and  England"  set  out 
from  Genoa  to  chastise  them.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Granada  in 
Spain,  in  1492,  the  situation  at  once  became 
much  more  dangerous.  Poor  living  conditions 
in  North  Africa  combined  with  a  desire  for 
revenge  in  driving  the  expatriates  to  pirati- 
cal enterprise.  Their  scattered  efforts  were 
soon  welded  into  a  more  menacing  pattern 
by  the  brothers  Horuk  and  Khair-ed-din 
Barbarossa,  who  made  themselves  and  the 
Turkish  sea  power  the  virtual  masters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  1541  they  even  suc- 
ceeded in  dealing  a  disastrous  defeat  to  a 
great  armada  led  by  Charles  V  of  SpaiA.  But 
even  after  the  Battle  of  Lepanto,  which 
spelled  the  decline  of  Turkish  sea  power,  the 
Barbary  corsairs  continued  to  roam  the 
middle  sea  at  will.  Finding  little  effective 
opposition,  they  extended  their  activity  into 
the  Atlantic  and  along  the  coast  of  Europe 
as  far  as  England  and  the  North  Sea,  ravag- 
ing the  shores,  carrying  off  the  inhabitants, 
and  disrupting  maritime  commerce.  The 
main  centers  of  the  corsairs  were  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco. 

The  Christian  nations  did  not,  indeed, 
remain  entirely  inactive,  and  numerous 
attempts  were  made  against  these  strong- 
holds. But  usually  these  expeditions  were 
not  carried  far  enough,  and  in  any  event 
they  benefited  only  one  nation,  and  that  for 
a  short  time  only.  The  others  continued  to 
suffer  or  pay  tribute.  Between  1609  and  1616, 
for  instance,  the  Algerines,  with  about  one 


hundred  ships  at  their  command,  captured 
466  British  ships,  all  the  crews  of  which 
were  reduced  to  slavery.  When  James  I 
of  England  finally  made  up  his  mind  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things,  the  belief 
in  the  invincible  strength  of  the  Algerines 
was  still  so  strong  that  his  admiral  was  of 
the  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  done  by  one 
fleet,  or  in  a  single  campaign,  but  that  it 
was  likely  to  be  the  work  of  years.  He  also 
suggested  that  all  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  should  contribute  toward  the  expense 
of  the  operation,  and  participate  in  the  gains 
by  selling  the  captured  Moors  and  Turks  as 
slaves  I 

James,  however,  decided  to  carry  out  the 
expedition  by  himself  and  in  1620  sent 
against  Algiers  a  fleet  which,  incidentally, 
was  the  first  English  naval  force  to  enter  the 
Mediterranean — at  least  since  the  Crusades. 
Another  expedition  was  sent  in  1637  against 
Sallee  in  Morocco,  and  in  1655  Cromwell 
again  despatched  a  fleet  under  Blake,  which 
chastised  Algiers  and  Tunis.  Other  punitive 
raids  were  made  in  later  years,  but  the 
pirates  quickly  broke  the  treaties  made  and 
England  continued  to  lose  about  a  hundred 
ships  to  them  each  year.  In  1661  the  Dutch 
Admiral  de  Ruyter  succeeded  in  releasing 
several  hundred  captives,  but  in  1712  the 
Hollanders  still  paid  Algiers  a  tribute  of  guns 
and  naval  supplies,  which  enabled  the  pirates 
to  strengthen  their  fleet,  continue  their 
depredations,  and  break  the  treaty  within 
three  years'  time,  so  that  the  Dutch  had  to 
pay  even  more  for  the  next  truce.  Between 
1682  and  1687  the  French  bombarded 
Algiers  three  times,  yet  because  the  corsairs 
also  hurt  his  rivals.  King  Louis  XIV  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that  if  there  were  no 
Algiers,  he  would  have  to  make  one.  The 
same  remark  is  also  attributed  to  the  Dutch 
and  the  English;  it  is  evident  that  the  atti- 
tude expressed  by  it  was  not  conducive  to 
energetic  measures  of  suppression.  Thus, 
despite  all  these  expeditions,  the  corsairs 
grew  in  boldness  and  arrogance,  and  in  1660 
the  Algerines  even  demanded — and  were 
temporarily  granted — the  liberty  to  search 
British  vessels  and  to  take  out  all  foreigners 
and  their  goods! 

If  the  great  Sea  Powers  suffered  such 
losses    and    indignities,    the    smaller    ones 
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tlly    fared   even    worse.    The    Italian 

were  left  entirely  helpless  and  had  to 
ise  an  unstable  security  by  constant 
;nts  in  money,  goods,  and  lives.  As 

1798  an  expedition  from  Tunis  landed 

island  ofiF  the  coast  of  Sardinia  and 
)ped  nearly  a  thousand  people,  mostly 
1  and  children.  Austria  was  reduced 

humiliation  of  placing  her  seaborne 
erce  under  the  protection  of  her  arch- 
,  the  Turks.  Prussia  and  the  Hanseatic 

suffered  from  the  depredations  of 
editerranean  sea  rovers  and  felt  power- 
»  stop  them  as  long  as  England  gave 
at  least  her  tacit  approval.  When  the 
ed  tribute  did  not  arrive  on  time,  the 
f  Algiers  would  put  the  consuls  of  the 
ing  countries  in  chains  and  set  them 
k  with  the  other  slaves,  as  happened  to 
Danish  and  Dutch  consuls.  Treaties 
iting  regular  payments  in  return  for 
:y  from  attack  were,  however,  made 
^ith  a  few  of  the  stronger  nations, 
:he  pirates  were  not  anxious  to  reduce 
mber  of  ships  they  could  prey  upon, 
incident  of  the  eighteenth  century  may 
to  illustrate  the  cowardly  submission 
hich  nations  of  Europe  had  fallen  with 
i  to  the  Barbary  Corsairs.  Emperor 
js  VI,  having  added  the  Spanish 
rlands  to  his  Austrian  domain,  and 
ng  the  need  for  maritime  trade, 
;d  the  India  Company  of  Ostend  and 

to  organize  an  imperial  navy.  But 
nd,  France,  and  Holland,  disturbed  by 
>e  of  another  competitor,  forgot  their 
uarrels  long  enough  to  unite  in  opposi- 
)  the  new  venture.  Intimidating  sailors 
^ould  take  service  under  the  imperial 
ith  death  at  the  stake,  putting  every 
vable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  running 
lips  of  the  new  company,  and  even 
ening    the   emperor    with    war,    they 

him  to  abandon  his  plans.  With  the 
ercial  company  his  new  navy  also  col- 
,  leaving  the  developing  Mediter- 
i  commerce  of  Austria  entirely  un- 
ted.  When  in  1764  Algiers  declared 
n  Austria,  without  any  other  reason 

0  make  Austrian  vessels  their  *4egiti- 
booty,  the  imperial  government  was 

1  to  stop  their  attacks.  It  was  finally 
d  to  build  two  frigates,  but  until  these 


were  ready,  two  armed  merchant  vessels 
were  to  cruise  against  the  pirates.  The  history 
of  their  "campaign"  is  a  sad  irony.  It  was 
felt  unsafe  to  equip  these  two  ships  with 
metal  guns,  as  that  might  incite  the  greed  of 
the  pirates.  The  report  of  their  cruise  made 
to  the  Imperial  Council  states:  "that  the 
ships  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  meet  up 
with  the  corsairs,  since  ships,  crews,  and 
ammunitions  certainly  would  have  been  lost 
if  they  had."  When  the  two  frigates  were 
finally  completed,  Trieste,  the  imperial  port 
city,  objected  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
and  they  had  to  be  sold.  In  1784  Austria  was 
forced  to  sue  for  a  treaty  with  Algiers  and 
continued  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 

No  serious  attempt  to  subdue  the  Barbary 
States  was  made  until  1775,  when  Spain  sent 
a  naval  and  military  force  against  Algiers. 
Owing  to  mismanagement  and  disagreement 
among  the  commanders,  however,  the  ex- 
pedition ended  in  disaster.  It  is  noteworthy 
for  us  chiefly  because  one  of  the  partici- 
pants was  Joshua  Barney,  later  Commodore 
and  hero  of  both  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
the  War  of  1812.  In  1784  a  combined  fleet 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Malta  again 
attacked  Algiers  and  fought  a  naval  battle  in 
the  bay,  without,  however,  engaging  the 
batteries  on  shore,  thus  leaving  the  pirates* 
stronghold  unimpaired. 

The  consequence  of  these  failures,  half- 
hearted attacks,  and  positive  encouragement 
naturally  was  an  unbelievable  insolence  of 
the  Pashas,  Deys,  Beys,  and  Sherifs  of  the 
Barbary  States,  from  which  the  large  powers 
suffered  almost  as  much  as  the  weaker  ones. 
Every  fresh  instance  of  submission  only 
whetted  their  appetites  and  ran  up  the  price 
of  peace  and  immunity.  No  nation  escaped 
the  insolence  of  these  tyrannical  rulers,  and 
even  the  representatives  of  England  and 
France  had  to  submit  to  unimaginable 
indignities.  In  order  to  force  them  to  bow 
low  to  the  Bey,  they  were  obliged  to  creep 
into  his  presence  under  a  wooden  bar;  not 
one  of  them  seems  to  have  had  the  courage 
or  presence  of  mind  ascribed  to  the  Dutch 
envoy  to  China  under  similar  circumstances, 
in  entering  the  Emperor's  chamber  rear  first. 
It  was  the  energetic  action  of  the  young 
United  States  which  finally  showed  up  the 
inner  weakness  of  the  Barbary  States  and 
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pointed  the  way  to  a  fairer  settlement  with 
them. 

But  during  its  first  few  years  of  existence 
the  new  Republic  also  had  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  lawless  bandits.  As  soon  as  they  had 
learned  to  recognize  the  new  flag  as  that  of  a 
new  and  as  yet  weak  nation,  the  Barbary 
corsairs  quickly  began  to  prey  upon  its 
unprotected  ships.  From  1783  on  American 
ships  were  lost  to  them  in  increasing  num- 
bers, to  the  detriment  of  the  developing 
American  maritime  trade.  Treaties  of  peace 
were  concluded  with — or  rather  bought  from 
— Morocco  in  1786,  Algiers  in  1795,  Tripoli 
in  1796,  and  Tunis  in  1797,  for,  as  the 
Tripolitan  ambassador  in  London  expressed 
it:  "Turkey,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  and  Morocco 
are  the  sovereigns  of  the  Mediterranean; 
and  no  nation  can  navigate  that  sea  without 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  them." 

Yet  this  buying  of  goodwill  proved  to  be 
an  expensive  affair,  costing  about  half  a 
million  dollars  annually,  including  ransom 
paid  for  the  liberation  of  American  nationals 
and  the  delivery  of  warships  and  naval 
stores. 

Among  the  American  leaders  of  that  time 
there  were,  of  course,  different  schools  of 
thought  concerning  the  problem.  John 
Adams,  then  minister  to  England,  was  in 
favor  of  making  the  required  payments  in 
order  to  insure  the  peaceful  and  profitable 
trade  of  the  United  States.  In  a  letter  dated 
December  15,  1784,  to  John  Jay,  who  was 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  during  that 
period,  he  says:  "Some  are  of  opinion  that  our 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean  is  not  worth  the 
expense  of  the  presents  we  must  make  the 
piratical  states  to  obtain  treaties  with  them. 
Others  think  it  humiliating  to  treat  with 
such  enemies  of  the  human  race,  and  that  it 
would  be  more  manly  to  fight  them.  The 
first,  I  think,  have  not  calculated  the  value 
of  our  Mediterranean  trade.  .  .  .  The  last 
have  more  spirit  than  prudence.  As  long  as 
France,  England,  Holland,  the  Emperor, 
etc.,  will  submit  to  be  tributaries  to  these 
robbers,  and  even  encourage  them,  to  what 
purpose  should  we  make  war  upon  them? 
The  resolution  might  be  heroic,  but  would  not 
be  wise.  The  contest  would  be  unequal.  They 
can  injure  us  very  sensibly,  but  we  cannot 
hurt  them  in  the  smallest  degree.  .  .  .  Unless 


it  were  possible,  then,  to  persuade  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  to  unite  in  the 
suppression  of  these  piracies,  it  would  be 
very  imprudent  for  us  to  entertain  any 
thoughts  of  contending  with  them,  and  will 
only  lay  a  foundation,  by  irritating  their 
passions  and  increasing  their  insolence  and 
their  demands,  for  long  and  severe  repent- 
ance." 

Adams  continued  to  urge  a  policy  of 
peace  and  tribute,  as  expressed  in  another 
letter  to  Jay,  of  February  22,  1786:  "If  it  is 
not  done,  this  war  (started  by  Tripoli  in  order 
to  enforce  tribute  payments)  will  cost  us 
more  millions  of  sterling  money  in  a  short 
time,  besides  the  miserable  depression  of  the 
reputation  of  the  United  States,  the  cruel 
embarrassment  of  all  our  commerce,  and  the 
intolerable  burthen  of  insurance,  added  to 
the  cries  of  our  countrymen  in  captivity.  . . . 
If  a  perpetual  peace  were  made  with  these 
states,  the  character  of  the  United  States 
would  instantly  rise  all  over  the  world.  Our 
commerce,  navigation,  and  fisheries  would 
extend  into  the  Mediterranean  ....  The 
additional  profits  would  richly  repay  the 
interest  and  our  credit  would  be  adequate  to 
all  our  wants." 

On  the  other  hand,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
then  minister  to  France,  considered  war  the 
only  permanent  solution  of  the  vexing  prob- 
lem. On  August  20,  1785,  he  wrote  to  John 
Page:  "You  will  probably  find  the  tribute 
to  all  these  powers  make  such  a  proportion 
of  the  federal  taxes  as  that  every  man  will 
feel  them  sensibly  when  he  pays  those  taxes. 
The  question  is,  whether  their  peace  or  war 
will  be  cheapest?  But  it  is  a  question  which 
should  be  addressed  to  our  honor  as  well  as 
our  avarice.  Nor  does  it  respect  us  as  to  these 
pirates  only,  but  as  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 
If  we  wish  our  commerce  to  be  free  and 
uninsulted,  we  must  let  these  nations  see 
that  we  have  an  energy  which  at  present 
they  disbelieve.  The  low  opinion  they  enter- 
tain of  our  power  cannot  fail  to  involve  us 
soon  in  a  naval  war." 

These  two  statements  contain  the  basic 
arguments  for  and  against  a  policy  of  ap- 
peasement. History  eventually  proved  Jeffer- 
son right  and  Adams  wrong.  In  fairness  to 
Adams  it  must  be  stated,  however,  that  hie 
was    not    opposed   in   principle    to    strong 
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ares  against  the  Barbary  corsairs,  but 
in  consideration  of  the  weakness  of 
ress  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
of  the  poverty  of  the  young  nation, 
I  made  effective  naval  preparations 
Lcticable  at  that  time. 
Person,  too,  was  mistaken  in  his  assump- 
that  he  could  interest  the  various 
pean  nations  in  a  joint  action  against 
irates.  In  his  autobiography  he  makes 
>llowing  statement:  "I  was  very  unwill- 
lat  we  should  acquiesce  in  the  European 
liation  of  paying  tribute  to  those  lawless 
js,  and  endeavored  to  form  an  associ- 

of  the  powers  subject  to  habitual 
dations  from  them.  I  accordingly 
.red  and  proposed  to  their  ministers 
.ris,  for  consultation  with  their  govern- 
5,  articles  of  a  special  confederation.  .  .  . 
igal,  Naples,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Venice, 
a,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  were  favor- 
disposed  to  such  an  association  .  .  .  and 
ng  was  now  wanting  to  bring  it  into 
t  and  formal  consideration  but  the  as- 
of  our  Government  and  their  authority 
ike  a  formal  proposition.  .  .  .  But  they 

in   no   position    to   make    any   such 


jement.  .  .  . 


» 


lat  Jefferson  had  in  mind  was  a  per- 
il blockade  of  the  Barbary  States  by 
Lternational  fleet,  since  bombardments 
proved  to  have  only  a  transitory  effect. 
IS,  however,  not  only  the  inability  of 
American  Government  to  implement 
arsighted  plan  which  kept  it  from  being 
ited.  As  long  as  England  still  considered 
states  valuable  allies,  nothing  could 
chieved  by  the  weaker  nations.  The 
ide  of  a  large  section  of  British  opinion 
rd  the  problem  is,  perhaps,  best  ex- 
ed  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
)hlet  published  by  Lord  Sheffield  in 
f  and  aimed  against  a  bill  introduced  by 
providing  for  free  trade  between  the 
ed  States  and  Britain:  "It  is  not  prob- 
the  American  States  will  have  a  very 
trade  in  the  Mediterranean;  it  will  not 
>  the  interest  of  any  of  the  great  man- 
powers to  protect  them  from  the  Bar- 
States.  If  they  know  their  interests, 
will  not  encourage  the  Americans  to  be 
tTS — that  the  Barbary  States  are  ad- 
igeous  to  the  maritime  powers  is  ob- 


vious. If  they  were  suppressed,  the  little 
States  of  Italy,  etc.,  would  have  much  more 
of  the  carrying  trade.  .  .  .  The  Americans 
cannot  protect  themselves  from  the  latter 
(Barbary  States);  they  cannot  pretend  to  a 
navy." 

Actually,  the  rovers  were  privately  en- 
couraged by  the  English,  who  gave  informa- 
tion to  them  of  the  sailing  of  American  ships 
and  are  even  said  to  have  used  their  influence 
to  bring  about  a  truce  between  Portugal 
and  Algiers,  in  1793,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Algerines  to  prey  upon  Ameri- 
can ships  in  the  Atlantic.  The  seriousness  of 
the  problem  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in 
that  year  eleven  American  ships  were  cap- 
tured by  the  pirates.  After  renewed  treaties 
and  tribute  payments,  the  American  Medi- 
terranean trade  revived  again  to  the  extent 
that  in  the  Spring  of  1799  alone  eighty 
American  vessels  entered  that  sea. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  Constitution  had 
been  adopted  and  a  strengthened  American 
Government  could  prepare  itself  for  more 
energetic  action  against  the  corsairs,  as  well 
as  any  one  else  who  tried  to  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  country.  The 
building  of  several  frigates  and  other  war 
vessels  was  finally  agreed  upon  in  1794,  and 
a  few  years  later  the  United  States  was  ready 
to  send  a  naval  force  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  ensure  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of 
its  merchant  ships.  The  history  of  the  ensu- 
ing campaigns  with  Tripoli  and  Algiers  is 
well  known  and  need  not  be  reviewed  here. 

The  beneficial  results  of  these  actions 
proved  the  efficacy  of  forceful  measures  in 
dealing  with  the  Barbary  pirates;  it  also 
showed  what  a  comparatively  weak  force 
could  achieve  against  them.  For  the  United 
States  this  success  spelled  the  end  of  peren- 
nial tribute  and  a  very  noticeable  increase  in 
prestige  abroad,  a  result  which  certainly 
would  not  have  accrued  from  any  meek 
continuation  of  cringing,  begging,  and  pay- 
ing, or  any  other  form  of  appeasement. 

The  question  of  Christian  slavery  was 
raised  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  it  was 
becoming  plain  that  the  European  nations 
were  not  going  to  tolerate  it  much  longer. 
Realizing  that  the  main  reason  for  protecting 
the  corsairs  had  now  vanished.  Great  Britain 
finally  got  ready   to  put   an  end   to   this 
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perpetual  irritant.  Consequently,  a  British 
naval  force,  joined  by  a  Dutch  squadron,  was 
dispatched  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Exmouth,  in  1816.  After 
a  heavy  bombardment  of  Algiers,  the 
destruction  of  its  fortifications  and  its  entire 
navy,  the  Dey  was  forced  to  sign  a  new 
treaty  stipulating  the  total  abolishment  of 
Christian  slavery.  The  other  Barbary  States 
followed  in  quick  succession  in  signing  simi- 
lar pledges. 

But  even  this  severe  lesson  was  not  enough 
to  stop  the  corsairs.  The  fortifications  of 
Algiers  were  soon  repaired  and  new  cruisers 
were  sent  to  prey  on  the  ships  of  the  weaker 
nations.  The  problem  came  up  again  at  the 
inter-European  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
held  in  1818,  when  many  of  the  nations 
represented  urged  vigorous  steps  to  end  the 
menace  once  for  all,  either  by  a  British  force 
or  an  international  naval  fleet.  But  nothing 
came  of  it,  because  Great  Britain  was  not 
troubled  by  the  pirates  any  more,  while  she 
did  not  wish  to  invite  Russian  and  other 
warships  into  the  Mediterranean.  Thus,  the 
Two  Sicilies,  Portugal,  Toscana,  Sardinia, 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  Hanover,  and  Bremen 
continued  to  pay  tribute  for  another  decade 
or  two.  Even  Great  Britain  had  to  repeat  her 
admonitions  by  sending  a  naval  force  to 
Algiers,  in  1824,  under  Sir  Harry  Neale,  an 
event  which  is  of  interest  chiefly  because  it 
witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  a  war 
steamer,  which,  by  the  way,  had  her  funnel 
shot  away  during  the  action. 

Algiers  was  not  subdued  finally  and 
definitely  until  1830,  when  France,  irked  by 
the  repeated  insults  of  the  Dey,  and  anxious 
to  expand  her  influence,  sent  an  expeditionary 
force  there,  consisting  of  a  naval  squadron 
under  Admiral  Duperre,  and  a  military  force 
of  37,000  men.  Defeating  the  Dey's  forces, 
capturing  and  occupying  the  town,  the 
French  took  possession  of  the  entire  territory 
and  incorporated  it  into  their  colonial  system. 
After  that  the  piratical  exploits  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli  also  came  to  an  end,  although  Tunis 
was  not  occupied  by  the  French  until  1881, 
while  Tripoli  was  taken  by  the  Italians,  after 
their  war  with  Turkey,  in  1912. 

Morocco,  too,  experienced  a  change  of 
heart  and  promised  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  piracy  in   1816.   But  mistreatment  of 


white  visitors  and  piratical  acts  continued, 
and  several  demonstrations  against  that 
state  became  necessary  before  real  peace  was 
established.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Austrian 
vessel  Veloce  was  captured  in  1828,  near 
Cadiz,  by  the  Moroccan  corsair  Rabia-el- 
Gheir,  It  was  taken  to  Rabat-Sallee,  where 
the  crew  was  kept  prisoner.  When  the  news 
reached  Vienna,  it  was  decided  to  send  a 
naval  force  consisting  of  two  corvettes  and 
two  smaller  vessels  to  Morocco  to  free  them. 
Fortunately,  the  preceding  Wars  of  the 
Greek  Liberation  had  induced  Austria  to  re- 
establish at  least  a  small  navy.  The  Austrian 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  the  Vene- 
tian, Baron  Bandiera,  finally  reached  its 
destination  early  in  1829.  As  long  as  the 
captured  crew  was  not  freed,  Bandiera  could 
not  resort  to  force  against  the  pirates.  After 
long  negotiations  the  Austrian  commander 
eventually  achieved  his  first  goal,  but  the 
release  of  the  Veloce  was  refused.  In  retali- 
ation Bandiera  decided  to  take  or  destroy 
two  of  the  pirate  ships  anchored  in  a  river 
near  Larache.  Landing  his  small  force,  he 
marched  up  to  where  they  were  located,  but 
was  attacked  by  greatly  superior  Moroccan 
forces.  He  defended  himself  as  best  he  could 
by  means  of  the  rocket  guns  in  use  at  that 
time.  Since  he  did  not  succeed  immediately 
in  setting  the  pirate  ships  on  fire,  two  volun- 
teers swam  to  the  nearest  one,  which  had 
been  deserted  by  its  crew,  and  ignited  it. 
The  second  vessel  had  in  the  meantime  been 
sunk  by  the  rocket  guns.  Their  mission  thus 
concluded,  the  Austrian  force  returned  to 
their  ships,  having  lost  22  dead  and  14 
wounded.  But  although  the  Moroccans  had 
suffered  much  heavier  losses,  the  Moroccan 
Emperor  was  still  unwilling  to  give  in,  and 
the  towns  of  Arsilia  and  Tetuan  also  had  to 
be  bombarded  before  full  satisfaction  was 
obtained.  Again,  even  a  small  force  had  suc- 
ceeded where  treaties  and  peaceful  embassies 
had  failed  for  centuries. 

But  the  Moroccans  were  not  finished  yet. 
In  1844  and  1851  France  was  forced  to  bom- 
bard Sallee  and  other  Moroccan  cities  again, 
and  in  1856  a  Prussian  vessel  was  taken  by 
Moroccan  corsairs.  This  capture  called  forth 
the  first  war-like  act  on  the  part  of  the  newly 
created  Prussian  navy.  The  Prussian  flagship, 
the  corvette  Danzig^  was  dispatched  there 
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•  the  command  of  Prince  Adalbert, 
rst  admiral  of  the  Prussian  navy.  In 
drmish  that  developed  near  Cape  Tres- 
s  with  Moroccan  forces,  the  prince- 
•al  was  wounded,  while  seven  German 
s  were  killed.  Morocco  was  not  com- 
y  pacified  until  the  end  of  the  nine- 
i  century.  It  was  finally  divided  between 
:e  and  Spain  in  1912. 
ese  colonial  penetrations  by  European 
rs  ended  the  menace  of  the  Barbary 
5,  although  the  introduction  of  steam- 
and  the  general  impatience  with  all 
erence  with  the  free  flow  of  traffic, 
cteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had 
d  to  check  it  even  before  that.  We  are 
^ncerned  here  with  the  ethics  of  coloni- 
1,  nor  with  the  treatment  the  conquer- 
ccorded  their  new  possessions;  but  if 
the  conquest  of  other  countries  was 
led,  it  seems  to  be  in  the  case  of  the 
iry  States,  which  for  centuries  had  de- 


fied civilization  and  caused  untold  suflFering, 
and  which  had  a  record  of  broken  treaties 
and  pledges  which  probably  surpasses  any- 
thing else  of  that  kind  ever  known  in  the 
world's  history.' 

It  also  seems  that  no  better  example  of  the 
uselessness  and  danger  of  appeasement  can 
be  found  than  the  story  of  the  Barbary  cor- 
sairs, who  for  such  a  long  time  were  allowed 
to  intimidate  Europe,  when  concerted  action 
by  the  injured  nations  could  have  stopped 
them  within  the  shortest  time.  But,  as  has 
become  apparent  from  the  preceding  pages, 
it  was  the  greed  and  selfishness  of  these  na- 
tions which  prevented  both  united  procedure 
and  effective  action  by  any  single  member. 
They  would  rather  suffer  themselves  than  get 
together  or  share  their  advantages  with 
their  competitors.  As  long  as  such  a  short- 
sighted attitude  is  maintained,  the  Barbary 
States  of  the  world  will  continue  to  prosper 
and  plague  humanity. 


"NO  CAR" 

Contributed  by  CAPTAIN  H.  B.  HUDSON,  U.  5.  Navy 

;  day  during  the  fall  of  1943,  while  I  was  attached  to  the  Enlisted  Detail  Section  of  the  Bureau  of 
inel,  a  Marine  colonel  came  into  my  office  and  asked  if  I  could  give  him  some  information  concern- 
spatch  orders  recently  received  by  a  relative  of  his,  who  was  a  naval  lieutenant.  It  seemed  that 
ival  officer  in  question  had  received  despatch  orders  from  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  directing  him 
>ceed  via  air  transportation  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  thence  to  Camp  Lejeune,  New  River,  North 
Lna.  The  officer  wanted  to  find  out  why  his  orders  had  specified  "No  Car"  as  he  was  anxious  to 
lis  car  with  him  to  New  River.  The  car  was  in  Norfolk  and  the  naval  lieutenant  had  telephoned 
arine  relative  from  Norfolk,  saying  he  had  just  flown  in  from  Bermuda  and  was  desirous  of  obtain- 
Tmission  to  drive  his  car  from  Norfolk  to  his  new  station  at  New  River,  North  Carolina  but  his 
>  specified  "No  Car,"  therefore  he  requested  the  colonel  to  see  if  he  could  get  the  "No  Car"  re- 
on  waived. 

ippeared  to  me  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  naval  lieutenant  should  not  take  his  car  to  New 
from  Norfolk  and  all  he  would  have  to  do  was  to  go  to  the  rationing  board  with  his  orders  and 
1  the  necessary  coupons  for  gasoline.  I  informed  the  colonel  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
iment  of  officers,  but  that  as  this  "No  Car"  restriction  seemed  most  unusual  to  me,  I  would  be 
o  try  to  assist  him  in  getting  a  firm  decision  concerning  the  use  of  the  car.  I  asked  him  to  show 
:opy  of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel's  despatch  orders. 

5  colonel  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  orders,  to  one  Lieutenant worded  in  the  customary 

er,  directing  him  to  "proceed  to  New  River,  No  Car"  etc.  etc.  After  enjoying  a  good  laugh,  I 
xi  out  to  the  colonel  that  No  Car  and  So  Car  were  frequently  used  for  abbreviation  of  North 
ina  and  South  Carolina  respectively  as  well  as  N.  C.  and  S.  C.  The  red  faced  colonel  thanked  me 
eparted,  first  asking  that  I  not  publicize  this  rather  unusual  mistake. 

;  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to^  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 


A  METHOD  TO   EXPEDITE   MOORING 

TO  A   BUOY 

By  CAPTAIN  W.  F.  RIGGS,  JR.,  U.  S,  Navy 


THE  SIMPLE  and  "obvious"  method  of 
solving  a  problem  often  escapes  us 
until  old  "Mother  Necessity"  steps  in 
and  prods  us  into  devoting  some  concentrated 
thought  to  the  matter.  This  thought,  too,  is 
often  restricted  by  the  inclination  to  adhere 
to  traditional  methods,  and  this  inclination 
tends  further  to  hinder  ready  recognition  of 
the  simple  and  "obvious"  method. 

In  the  fall  of  1947  the  writer  was  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  which  arose  from  cir- 
cumstances familiar  to  most  captains  of 
naval  vessels  today.  Shortly  after  taking 
over  command  of  the  U.S.S.  Providence^ 
which  was  completing  her  navy  yard  over- 
haul, he  sailed  with  a  crew  who  were  largely 
green  and  untrained,  particularly  in  regard 
to  seamanship.  Soon  the  day  came  when  the 
ship  was  ordered  to  moor  to  a  buoy  in  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay.  The  buoy  designated  was  an 
elongated  cylinder  lying  with  its  axis  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Six  by  six  inch 
wooden  fenders,  fitted  along  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder,  served  as  catwalks.  Only  three  men 
were  able  to  stand  on  the  one  catwalk  that 
was  above  water.  The  ring  of  the  buoy  was 
very  heavy.  The  water  was  rough.  In  spite 
of  having  a  manila  hauling  line  run  through 
the  ring  of  the  buoy  and  led  to  a  winch  on 
deck,  getting  the  shackle  in  proper  position 
over  to  this  ring  and  inserting  the  pin,  while 
working  on  this  unsteady  platform,  proved  to 
be  a  most  difficult  task.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  it  required  over  an  hour  after  the  ship 
was  in  favorable  position  to  accomplish  the 
moor.  Most  embarrassing! 

A  few  days  thereafter  and  under  similar 
weather  conditions,  it  was  again  necessary 
to  moor  to  the  same  buoy.  This  time,  rat 
lines  to  haul  the  shackle  over  to  the  buoy 
were  placed  in  a  more  favorable  position,  and 
a  jigger  was  on  hand  to  facihtate  hauling  the 
shackle  over  to  the  ring.  All  hands  did  their 
best  to  expedite  the  moor,  but  the  operation 


required  approximately  thirty  minutes — still 
embarrassingly  long. 

That  evening  the  writer  attempted  to 
analyze  the  problem.  He  made  sketches 
which  illustrated  the  forces  involved;  he 
sought  to  establish  and  clarify  the  difficulties, 
and  thereby  to  find  a  remedy.  When  the 
first  rough  sketch  had  been  completed,  the 
thought  struck  him — "Why  not  lower  the 
shackle  down  on  a  trolley  extending  from  the 
forecastle  directly  to  the  ring  of  the  buoy?" 
It  would  be  easy  enough  to  run  such  a  wire 
from  the  buUnose  to  the  ring,  and  a  wire 
strap  could  be  passed  through  a  link  of  the 
chain  near  the  mooring  shackle  and  around 
this  trolley  wire! 

The  next  time  we  moored  we  tried  this 
rig.  A  one  and  five-eighths  spring-laid  moor- 
ing wire  was  used  for  the  trolley  because  it 
was  more  flexible  than  a  wire  and  therefore 
more  suitable  for  handling  on  a  winch;  yet 
it  would  permit  the  strap  to  slide  down  easily. 
The  third  link  of  chain  above  the  mooring 
shackle  was  selected  as  the  most  advanta- 
geous location  for  the  strap.  This  would  allow 
sufficient  play  to  permit  turning  the  shackle 
a  quarter  turn,  if  necessary,  after  it  had  been 
lowered  down  to  the  ring  of  the  buoy.  The 
end  of  the  troHey  that  was  to  be  carried  out 
to  the  buoy  was  led  out  of  the  buUnose  lo- 
cated on  the  same  side  of  the  forecastle  as 
the  chain  we  were  going  to  use,  and  was 
stopped  to  the  lifeline  stanchions  on  this  side, 


A  GRADUATE  of  the  Naval  Academy  in  1922,  Cap- 
tain Riggs,  as  navigator  and  later  as  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  U.S.S.  New  Orleans,  was  present  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Coral  Sea,  Midway,  and 
the  Solomons  campaign.  Later  he  served  on  the 
staffs  of  Admiral  Halsey  and  of  Admiral  Newton 
and  then  was  assigned  to  the  Joint  War  Plans 
Committee  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
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ready  to  pass  to  the  boat  which  was  to  carry 
it  to  the  buoy.  The  trolley  strap  on  the  chain 
was  passed  around  the  trolley  wire.  A  wire 
easing  out  line  was  bent  on  to  the  chain  just 
above  the  troUey  strap,  and  its  working  end 
passed  around  bitts  on  deck  with  sufficient 
turns  to  permit  easing  out  without  danger 
of  having  it  run  away.  A  sufficient  bight  of 
the  chain  was  walked  out  to  ensure  that 
when  the  mooring  shackle  was  lowered  it 
would  reach  the  ring  on  the  mooring  buoy 
without  the  necessity  of  having  to  walk  out 
additional  chain. 

The  rig  worked  like  magic.  As  the  ship 
approached  the  mooring  buoy,  the  mooring 
party  in  a  whaleboat  carried  the  end  of  the 
trolley  line  out  to  the  buoy  and  shackled  it 
to  the  ring  of  the  buoy.  As  soon  as  this  was 
accomplished  the  deck  winch  was  utilized  to 
take  all  slack  out  of  the  trolley,  and  haul  the 
buoy  towards  the  buUnose.  When  the  trolley 
wire  was  about  thirty  degrees  from  a  vertical 
position,  the  chain  was  eased  down  the  trolley 
until  the  mooring  shackle  was  in  a  favorable 
position.  The  men  on  the  buoy  had  only  to 
guide  the  jaws  of  the  mooring  shackle  over 
the  ring  on  the  buoy  and  insert  the  pin. 
Comparatively  little  man- hauling  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane  was  required.  The  moor  was 
completed  within  three  minutes  after  the 
ship  reached  a  position  where  the  trolley 


wire  was  approximately  thirty  degrees  from 
the  vertical. 

The  Providence  has  now  used  this  rig  for 
approximately  six  months  with  consistently 
excellent  results.  Moors  have  been  accom- 
plished in  from  one  to  five  minutes.  The 
rough  sketch  shown  above  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  rig. 

The  writer  has  questioned  several  experi- 
enced officers  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  had  ever  used  or  heard  of  the 
trolley  being  used  before.  Al!  stated  they  had 
not.  During  the  recent  cruise  of  the  Provi- 
dence in  the  Mediterranean  the  ship  had  oc- 
casion to  demonstrate  this  method  of  moor- 
ing to  British,  Italian  and  French  Pilots. 
None  of  these  had  ever  seen  it  before,  but  all 
obviously,  were  most  favorably  impressed. 

This  method  of  mooring  to  a  buoy  has 
saved  the  Providence  a  considerable  amount 
of  fuel;  the  Chief  Engineer  no  longer  looks 
with  trepidation  upon  the  probable  effect 
that  mooring  to  a  buoy  instead  of  anchoring 
will  have  upon  his  score.  It  has,  also,  saved 
members  of  the  ship's  company  many  annoy- 
ing delays  in  getting  ashore.  Moreover, 
since  the  end  of  the  heavy  chain  is  at  all 
times  kept  under  control  and  prevented 
from  swinging  freely,  the  method  provides 
an  important  safety  feature  for  the  personnel 
working  on  the  mooring  buoy. 
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SAILING  AT  THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY 


By  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  VINING  SHERMAN,  U.  S.  Navy 


DURING  one  of  the  late  summer  sailing 
regattas  oflF  Annapolis  in  1947, 1  was 
pushing  a  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  yawl 
for  the  starting  line,  when,  from  a  boat 
astern,  someone  bellowed  "You're  barging!" 
One  quick  look  identified  the  boat  as  an 
Academy  sloop,  while  the  skipper  of  that 
sloop,  a  short,  sturdy,  ageless  chap  in  south- 
wester  and  oil  skins,  who  looked  more  like 
a  pirate  than  a  Corinthian  sailor,  was  shaking 
his  fist  at  me  with  considerable  vigor.  It  was 
still  eight  seconds  to  the  starting  gun,  accord- 
to  my  watch,  but  I  was  sure  that  if  I  didn't 
give  this  fellow  room,  he  would  board  me 
physically.  So  I  brought  her  up,  my  "middies" 
sheeted  in,  and  we  drove  across  the  line  as  the 
starting  gun  blazed  away  to  the  tune  of 
"You're  over,  you're  across  early!"  from  my 
friend  in  oilskins. 

This  was  my  first  contact  with  Lieutenant 
Frank  Siatkowski,  U.  S.  Navy  (Retired), 
who  rose  from  the  ranks  and  is  now  Sailing 
Master  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  Sailing 
Squadron.  As  for  our  start,  Frank  still  insists, 
the  judge's  failure  to  recall  me  notwithstand- 
ing, that  I  was  over! 

At  this  time  I  was  an  instructor  attached 
to  the  Department  of  Seamanship  and  Nav- 
igation. 

In  April  of  1948, 1  took  over  the  duties  of 
Naval  Academy  Sailing  OflScer.  At  the  time 
I  could  not  help  remembering  with  a  chuckle 
how,  when  I  had  first  become  acquainted 
with  the  Academy  Sailing  craft,  during  quali- 
ucations  in  knockabouts  and  yawls,  I  had 
repeatedly  made  the  comment,  "What  a 
Sliame!  They  ought  to  be  shot  for  letting 
these  boats  run  down  so!"  I  felt  suddenly 
without  a  chuckle,  as  though  everyone  was 
a  possible  assassin  with  good  cause,  and  I 
the  deserving  victim. 

Anyone  who  knows  boats  cannot  help 
admitting  that  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy's 
fleet  of  ninety  sail  is  as  great  a  blessing  as  it 
is  a  responsibility.  Starting  with  the  large 
boats,  the  squadron  craft  are:  the  88-foct 


schooner  Freedom;  Vamarie,  a  72-foot  stay- 
sail ketch,  an  internationally  famous  Ocean 
racer;  the  68-foot  cutter  Highland  Light j 
Bermuda  Race  record  holder;  twelve  44-foot 
ocean-going  yawls;  the  43-foot  sloop,  Nor- 
derney,  a  blue  water  boat;  Elizabeth^  a  40-foot 
staysail  schooner;  ten  30-foot  sailing  whale- 
boats;  three  26-foot  half  raters;  nineteen 
26-foot  knockabouts;  thirty  12-foot  sailing 
dinghies;  and  the  Mentel,  a  colorful  South 
Sea  Island  type  canoe. 

Sailing  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  falls 
into  three  major  divisions:  (1)  sailing  drills, 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Seamanship 
and  Navigation,  employing  the  knockabouts, 
sailing  whaleboats  and  yawls;  (2)  sailing  as  a 
sport,  supervised  by  the  Naval  Academy 
Athletic  Association,  where  varsity  and 
pleb  crews  sail  the  "Tempest"  dinghies  in 
Inter-collegiate  competition;  open  and  Inter- 
Battalion  regattas  are  also  held  in  knock- 
abouts and  yawls;  (3)  recreation  sailing,  one 
of  the  most  popular  activities  at  the  Acad- 
emy. 

Our  first  contest  against  formidable,  big- 
time  opposition  came  in  June  of  1948 — the 
Bermuda  Ocean  Race.  Assisted  by  a  gentle- 
man who  is  one  of  the  most  skillful  blue  water 


Graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  193S, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Sherman  enrolled  in  the 
V-7  program  in  1940  and  transferred  to  the 
Regular  Navy  after  VJ  Day.  On  December  7, 
1941,  he  was  an  ensign  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Dun- 
lap  (DD-384),  which  was  a  member  of  Admiral 
Halsey's  force  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  from 
Wake.  Seeing  continuous  duty  on  the  Dunlap 
through  the  var1K5yr?acifr'  campaigns,  Com- 
mander Sherman  was  exe.  <;dve  officer  of  that 
destroyer  before  beiiig  ordcrbd  to  similar  duty 
with  the  new  2,200  ton  Fred  T.  Berry  (DD-858) 
after  Iwo  Jima  was  secured.  The  Berry  was  not 
ready  for  her  first  assignment  until  after  VJ 
Day,  but  Lieutenant  Commander  Sherman  did 
see  postwar  duty  on  board  her  in  Japanese, 
Korean,  and  Chinese  waters. 
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sailors  in  America  loday,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander C.  Sherman  Hoyt,  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve,  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  we 
commenced  our  preparations  in  May  to 
enter  four  boats  in  tbe  "dash"  to  Bermuda. 
Mr,  Hoyt,  who  is  known  by  kings  and  dukes 
as  "Sherman,"  was  brutally  frank  with  us. 
"You  don't  have  a  chance,"  he  said.  At  the 
request  of  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  who 
was  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Air,  Sherman  had  returned  to  active  duly  as 
chief  advisor  and  ocean  racing  coach  for  the 
period  of  the  race.  There  was  no  lime  for 
training  crews,  save  on  Ihe  sail  up  to  New- 
port; there  was  little  enough  time  even  to 
make  the  boats  ready  for  the  ocean. 

Nevertheless,  as  squadron  commander  of 
the  racing  group  I  was,  if  anything,  over- 
confident. Great  enthusiasm  or  willingness 
to  participate  has  never  been  lacking  in  our 
racing  crews.   We  all   knew   the  history  of 


Naval  Academy  participation  in  ocean 
races— that  as  yet  no  one  had  ever  placed, 
In  the  Bermuda  grind  of  1938.  and  in  the 
New  London  to  Annapolis  Race  of  1939,  the 
beautiful  Vamarie  had  failed  to  place;  again 
lo  Bermuda  in  1946,  the  Vamarie  and  the 
Higldand  Light  were  not  with  the  leaders 
when  Saint  David's  head  rose  out  of  the 
ocean;  and  in  1947  the  V'aw'  and  the  Light, 
morally  supported  by  the  yawls  Reiolule 
and  Alert  over  the  New  port- Annapolis 
course,  took  no  major  silver,  although  my 
"Pirate  Friend"  Frank  Sialkowski,  drawing 
first  blood  for  the  Academy,  captured  the 
"governor's  trophy"  for  Chesapeake  Bay 
boats. 

When  I  think  back  upon  the  1948  Ber- 
muda race,  which  was  my  first  ocean  race, 
my  strongest  conviction  is  that  we  under- 
estimated the  immensity  of  the  task.  And. 
perhaps   even    more   dangerous,    we    under- 


Sailing  at  the  Naval  Academy 
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lated  the  ability  of  those  against  whom 
ere  to  race.  When  I  say  that  the  cali- 
if  competition  which  one  meets  in  such 
is  equivalent  to  the  competition  of 
Olympic  try-outs,  I  do  not  exaggerate. 
ben  the  last  Naval  Academy  boat 
led  Bermuda  after  a  four  day  period  in 
h  we  had  everything  from  a  roaring  fifty- 
norther  to  oily  calms,  we  had  suffered 
mterial  casualties,  and  we  still  had  all 
Is  on  board,  but  all  that  we  had  won  was  a 
t  deal  of  experience.  We  were  tired  and 
marted  inwardly  with  that  breed  of  dis- 
lintment  which  comes  when  great  eflort 
Is  poor  returns.  Worst  of  all,  the  boats, 
:ursory  attempts  to  paint  and  beautify 
it  away,  looked  dreadfully  shabby. 
few  days  later,  while  attending  a  recep- 
for  ocean  racers  at  the  Royal  Bermuda 
it  club  one  evening,  I  overheard  the  re- 
[,  "Why  does  the  most  powerful  Navy  in 
world,  representing  the  richest  country 
le  world,  send  such  miserable-looking 
to  represent  them  in  an  international 
petition   such   as   this?"   To   myself   I 


had  to  admit  that  I  was  thinking  alo 
these  same  lines.  When,  as  skipper  of  t 
yawl  Lively,  I  crossed  the  finish  line  far  doi 
in  the  fleet,  I  was  certain  that  we  had  mu 
to  learn  about  sailing  and  preparing  I 
ocean  races.  And  in  addition  I  then  began 
realize  something  so  logical  that  it  esca[ 
many  even  today — more  than  in  any  otl 
sport  or  activity,  people  expect  the  Unit 
States  Navy  to  be  outstanding  when  it  coir 
to  sailing. 

Actually  the  sport  of  sailing,  through 
own  merit,  had  already  begun  to  pull  its 
up  by  its  bootstraps.  Influential  people  w 
have  known  the  sport  and  who  have  lo 
recognized  its  value  at  a  Naval  Acaden 
had  already  stepped  forward.  Foremost 
these  were  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  th 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  A 
while  the  staunchest  supporter  of  those  w 
love  to  go  to  sea  under  sail  at  the  U. 
Naval  Academy  was  the  Naval  Acadei 
Superintendent. 

What  had  actually  happ>ened  here  at  t 
Naval    Academy    was   that    we   had    be 
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BEGINNING  OF  A  CBVRA  RACE 


The  HieldaHd  Lighl  leads  the  pack,  the  Vamarit  takes  the  wind  from  an  Academy  yawl,  and  the  civilian  skippers 
enjoy  Navy  entries  lo  beat— if  possible.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  Yachi  Racing  Assctcialion  sponsors  cruising  class 
races  in  the  Bay  throughout  ihe  summer. 


caught  in  a  doldrum  caused  by  a  temporary 
lack  of  interest  in  the  sport  at  the  policy 
level.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
sailboats  and  an  increasing  interest  on  the 
part  of  Midshipmen,  the  sport  had  outgrown 
the  very  minor  role  which  it  had  formerly 
known. 

During  the  summer  of  1948  a  Regular 
Navy  captain  who  loved  sailing  came  to 
Annapolis  as  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
station  ship.  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant 
Frank  Siatkowski  volunteered  to  come  out 
of  retirement  and  join  us  as  Sailing  Master 
of  the  Squadron.  The  chips,  the  paint,  and 
the  fur  began  to  fly. 

The  adverse  publicity  resulting  from  the 
days  of  the  doldrums  now  swarmed  about 
our  ears.  It  is  my  philosophy  that  every- 
thing happens  for  the  best,  and  it  has  proved 
true  in  this  case,  for  along  with  the  critics 
there  arose  those  of  influence  and  ability 
who  offered  advice  and  help. 

Here  at  the  Naval  Academy  the  "U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  Sailing  Squadron"  was  or- 
ganized on  a  formal  basis.  It  is  composed  of 
two  divisions,  the  members  of  the  Midship- 
man Boat  Club  on  one  side,  the  Officers  and 
Civilian  Faculty  Sailors  on  the  other. 


We  even  changed  the  hull  color  of  the 
knockabouts,  yawls,  and  Class  A  boats  to 
"Ocean  Blue."  Money  was  appropriated  to 
overhaul  the  Vamarie  and  the  Highland 
Light — the  Oxford  Board  Yard  on  Mary- 
land's eastern  shore  has  made  both  of  these 
fine  boats  as  good  as  new — and  the  beautiful 
schooner  Freedom  will  sail  again  for  the  first 
time  in  three  years,  thanks  to  Lieutenant 
Siatkowski  and  one  midshipman  first  class 
who  personally  organized  a  group  of  seventy- 
five  midshipmen  into  a  part-time  repair 
force,  whose  members  on  June  1  would  sail 
the  Freedom  out  of  the  moorings  where  she 
had  lain  so  long. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Super- 
intendent a  group  now  known  as  the  "Fales 
Committee"  was  formed  in  January  of  this 
year  from  a  group  of  prominent  civilian 
sailors  on  the  East  Coast.  The  members  have 
very  graciously  volunteered  their  time  and 
skill  to  make  a  studied  survey  of  Sailing  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  with  an  eye  toward 
making  suggestions  for  improvement  in  our 
methods  and  equipment.  Chairman  of  this 
committee  is  Mr.  DeCoursey  Fales  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  whose  fellow  mem- 
bers are  Captain  Charles  L.  Freeman,  U.  S. 
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Commanding  Ofl&cer,  U.  S.  Naval 
Ship,  Annapolis,  Mr.  Carleton 
1,  Jr.  of  Annapolis,  Mr.  Barklie 
Jr.,  of  Princeton,  and  Mr.  Robert 
ier,  Jr.,  of  Yachting  magazine, 
may  wonder  about  our  preparations 
year's  ocean  race  from  Newport  to 
lis.  With  the  end  of  May  our  out- 
ind  training  of  four  entries  will  have 
mpleted  rather  than  just  begun.  We 
rt  the  same  skippers  who  went  to  the 
us  in  last  year's  Bermuda  Race, 
per  cent  of  our  crew  members  will 
lied  in  at  least  one  ocean  race.  As  a 
>f  these  preparations,  I  don't  make 
;h  predictions,  for,  in  long  distance 
acing  anything  can  happen;  but,  as 
sport,  it  takes  a  well  trained  experi- 
rew  to  make  even  the  **breaks"  pay 
len  this  July  issue  is  published,  the 
will  be  but  a  few  days  old. 
I  April  28,  our  crews,  consisting  of 
faculty  instructors,  and  midship- 
the  class  of  1949,  line  up  as  follows: 
jest  entry,  racing  in  Class  A,  is  the 
e  cutter  Highland  Light  (No.  34); 
ill  be  our  German-built  sloop  Nor- 
(NA  13),  a  Class  C  competitor;  the 
esolute  (NA  3);  and  the  yawl  Lively 

may  have  gathered  that  I  am  enthusi- 
out  the  sport  of  sailing.  If  so,  you  are 
yet,  oddly  enough,  when  I  first 
associated  with  Naval  Academy 
:s,  it  was  as  assistant  track  coach 
with  the  sprinters  and  the  quarter- 
However  when  I  assumed  the  Sailing 
5  duties,  I  automatically  became 
and  Ofl&cer  Representative  of  the 
sailing  team.  More,  perhaps,  I  have 
:han  any  other  sport,  sailing  gives  the 
10  is  physically  small  an  exciting  com- 
:  sport  in  which  he  can  successfully 
even  giants,  the  mark  of  success  as  a 
ikipper  being  a  keen  eye,  a  knowledge 
i  and  sea,  a  self-reliance  built  up 
1  skill  in  boat  handling,  a  thorough 
ige  of  the  right-of-way  rules,  and  a 
f  competition.  The  most  outstanding 
s  I  can  name  of  a  champion  small  in 
1  stature  yet  mighty  at  the  helm  is 
ternationally  famous  C.  Sherman 
ny  close  friend  and  teacher. 


There  are,  I  confess,  those  who  hold  that 
not  only  does  sailing  fail  to  give  the  neces- 
sary exercise  to  be  properly  classed  as  a 
sport,  but  that  since  the  days  of  engage- 
ments between  sailing  navies  have  passed, 
so  has  training  under  sail  lost  its  value. 

Those  who  declare  that  there  is  no  exer- 
cise to  sailing  either  have  never  sailed  or  they 
sailed  as  non-working  guests.  The  fact  that 
the  sport  is  recognized  nationally  as  well  as 
internationally  is  undeniable.  As  for  the 
contributions  of  this  sport  to  oflicers  of  a 
modern  navy,  certainly  a  boy  who,  through 
commanding  sailboats,  carrying  crews  of 
two  to  nine,  has  proved  to  himself  his  ability 
to  successfully  handle  a  boat  and  command  a 
crew,  under  all  conditions  of  wind  and  sea, 
will  be  less  apt  to  doubt  himself  when  he 
commands  other  types,  no  matter  what  the 
size.  To  successfully  skipper  or  act  as  a 
watch  oflScer  on  a  sailboat  requires  much 
command  ability,  self  assurance,  and  fore- 
sight. Certainly  there  are  few  sports  wherein 
a  boy  may  better  learn  to  respect  equipment 
and  acquire  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  fact  that  through 
sailing  small  boats  and  ocean  racers.  Mid- 
shipmen, during  an  impressionable  period  of 
their  lives,  build  up  many  pleasant  associa- 
tions with  the  sea  which  help  them  develop 
what  generations  of  seafaring  men  have 
called  a  "love  of  the  sea." 

Few  sports  more  than  sailing  bring  out  so 
clearly  the  true  characteristics  of  a  boy 
under  conditions  very  close  to  those  in  which 
he  will  one  day  serve.  When  the  storm  winds 
howl,  when  the  waves  come  pounding 
aboard,  when  you're  wet  and  hungry  and 
cold,  a  man's  reactions  are  often  quite  a 
surprise  to  those  who  heretofore  thought 
they  had  him  "pegged."  I  have  seen  this 
many  times  during  the  long  Bay  races  and 
out  where  the  blue  waves  run  between 
Newport  and  Bermuda. 

The  skeptics  who  dismay  me  are  those  who 
infer  that  few  people  are  interested  in  sailing. 
Granted,  it  is  not  cut  out  as  well  as  some  to 
be  a  "spectator  sport,"  but  it  is  a  tremen- 
dously fine  competitors  sport,  and  my 
experience  with  the  brigade  of  Midshipmen 
has  indicated  that  if  enthusiasm  is  any 
gauge,  then  somehow  we  should  make  it 
possible  for  more  of  thenv  to  ^^vV. 
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THE   BUREAU  OF  SHIPS 


THE  Bureau  of  Ships  was  created  io 
1940  when  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair  and  the  Bureau  of  Engi- 
neering were  abolished  and  the  functions  of 
those  bureaus  were  taken  over  by  the  new 
bureau. 

Charged  with  responsibility  for  the  gen- 
eral design,  structural  strength,  stability, 
and  seaworthiness  of  all  ships  of  the  Navy, 
the  Bureau  is  concerned  with  all  the  details 
of  designing,  building,  fitting-out,  repairing, 
and  altering  of  hulls.  It  has  similar  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  main  and  auxiliary 
machinery  of  all  types. 
All  of  the  electrical  apparatus  and  equip- 


ment used  aboard  ship,  its  design,  manu- 
facture, installation,  and  maintenance,  is 
likewise   under  the  cognizance  of  the   Bu- 

Together  with  its  responsibilities  concern- 
ing shipkeepers,  drydocks,  and  salvage,  the 
inspection  of  fuels,  and  the  preparation  of 
specifications  and  tests  for  the  equipment, 
material,  and  machinery  under  its  cogni- 
zance, the  Bureau  of  Ships  represents  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  engineering  enterprises. 

The  photographs  for  this  pictorial  presen- 
tation of  the  Bureau  have  been  selected  to 
represent  only  a  very  few  of  these  multitudi- 
nous activities. 


SONAK,  ANOTHER 


RESPONSIBIUTY 


Shown  above  is  th( 
nab,  and  its  most 


Ogicial  U.  S.  Navy  Pholterapk 

REPAIRING  MAJOR  MINE 

This  vessel  lost  her  stem  when  she  struck  a  mine  in  Alaskan  wati 
giant  cranes  lifting  a  new  stern  into  pit 


BRINGING  THE  NEW  STERN  INTO  I'OSITION 


This  picture  illuslrales  Ihe  magnitude  of  the  repairs  accomplished  in  Ihe  maintenance  of  ihe  desiroj'er  fleet  during 
the  late  war.  So  skillful  were  the  engineers  and  workmen  of  the  Navy  Yards  ihat  the  nent- to  impossible  was  soon 
taken  for  granted. 


AFTER  A  fLAMIKAZE  STRUCK 


The  U.S.S.  Lamson  was  hit  by  a  Japanese  suicide  plane  in  Ormoc  Bay,  December  7,  1944.  Despite  the  severity  of 
her  damage,  she  was  able  lo  return  lo  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  and  was  quickly  repaired  tor  lurtbcT  service  with 


RADAR  PLOT  FOR  AN  fiJSEX-CLASS 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  Pkotogtaph 


BUSY  DAV  FOR  A  FLOATINC  DRYDOCK 


Nearly  7,000  ships  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet,  ranging  in  size  from  PT  boals  lo  the  53,000-ton  battleship  U.S.S.  lotpa,  were 
lifted  out  of  the  water  for  damage  repair  and  reconditioning  by  the  Navy's  seventy-seven  floating  drydocks  in  the 
combat  zones  during  the  last  >-ear  of  the  war. 


GAS  TURBINE  EXPERIMENTS  AT  ANNAPOLIS 


Official  U.  S.  Navv  Photograf^h 


TROOP  TRANSPORT  SUBMARINE 


Some  of  the  most  interesting  post-war  developments  in  ships  have  to  do  with  the  submarine.  Here  is  the  U.S.S. 
Perch  converted  for  transport  service.  The  large  cylindrical  chamber  abaft  the  conning  tower  is  for  the  stowage  of 
amphibious  landing  equipment. 


(Jlluiai  U.  S.  Xiivy  Photograph 


PLASTIC  PERSONNEL  BOAT 


Experimentation  in  post-war  materials  includes  the  manufacture  of  this  molded,  plastic  28  foot  boat.  Tests  con- 
ducted at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  showed  this  design  superior  to  that  of  similar  boats  constructed  of 
plywood. 
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F  THE  SEA  IN  AN  EAST  COAST  DRVDOCK 


nialic  contrast  between  the  huge  bulk  of  a  large  ship-in  this  instance  an  aircraft  carrier-and  the  mere 
,  have  created  it  is  a  favonle  aubjecl  for  photographers.  This  conlrast  does  not  seem  to  lose  its  effectiveness 
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COMMENTS^ 

NOTES 


More  About  the  Merchant 
Marine 

'<ee  page  1467,  December  194S  Proceedings 
nd  page  225,  February  1949  Proceedings) 

i.  Eduukd  a.  Crenshaw,  Jr.^No 
med  person  either  in  or  out  of  the  Navy 
ions  the  desirability  of  an  adequate 
hant  Marine.  Nor  is  anyone  inctined  to 
rage  the  service  rendered  by  the  raem- 
of  the  Merchant  Service  who  played  the 
:  on  the  square  or  who  gave  their  lives  in 
wrvice. 

rather  revealing  statement  in  Mr. 
s'  discussion  in  the  February  PrOCeed- 

is  his  comment  that  "Not  the  least  of 
eadaches  was  the  United  States  Navy." 

the  repeated  reference  to  "helping  the 

obably  the  Navy  has  a  lot  to  say  as  to 
aches  caused  by  the  Merchant  Marine, 
the  most  important  point  is  that  Mr. 
!s  seems  to  forget  that  the  Second  World 

was  his  personal  war  just  as  much  as 
s  that  of  the  Navy  or  our  Country,  and 

it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  all  loyal 
ms  to  do  everything  within  their  power 
;lp  to  win  the  war. 
le  Navy  did  not  promote  nor  start  the 

But  had  the  Navy  failed  to  do  its  full 
i  in  winning,  Mr.  Faries  and  his  col- 
les  of  the  Maritime  Union  would  now  be 
ing  for  Hitler  or  the  Japs  at  a  rate  of 
far  below  that  of  which  he  complains  as 
:  inadequate. 

to  the  rate  of  pay,  it  might  have  been 
tr  bad  Mr.  Faries  informed  himself  a 

better  as  to  the  Navy  pay  scale.  An 

is  very  far  in  either  ability  or  responsi- 
'  from  the  equivalent  of  a  Boatswain's 
J,  first  class,  in  the  Navy.  The  compari- 


son would  be  more  nearly  accurate  with  a 
Seaman,  first  class.  Here  the  base  pay  was 
about  equal,  but  the  Navy  man  received  no 
overtime,  though  he  usually  worked  much 
more  than  eight  hours,  and  he  received  no 
bonus  nor  other  special  additions. 

According  to  the  pay  rates,  etc.,  which 
Mr.  Faries  gives,  it  was  admittedly  possible 
for  his  Merchant  A. B.  to  draw  as  much  as 
$390.00  per  month,  and  this  again  does  not 
mention  overtime,  nor  apparently  some  of 
the  extra  bonuses.  He  ignores  the  fact  that 
overtime  was  a  very  large  part  of  the  pay  of 
most  unlicensed  personne'. 

Another  item  also  omitted  is  the  special 
award  of  $125.00  to  each  member  of  the  crew 
when  his  ship  was  in  a  port  subject  to  an  air 
attack  whether  or  not  his  ship  was  in  any 
way  involved.  Navy  gun  crews  on  the  same 
ships  of  course  received  not  one  cent.  The 
Navy  man's  pay  is  his  full  time  annual  pay. 
It  might  be  well  also  to  mention  that  Navy 
men  paid  for  their  insurance  just  as  anyone 
else  did,  and  that  they  also  paid  for  their  own 
clothes  after  the  first  issue,  and  that  they 
were  required  to  have  a  much  larger  outfit 
than  civilians  ever  carried. 

Even  with  the  family  allowances  for 
married  men  {of  course  most  of  the  younger 
men  were  unmarried)  Navy  pay  never  came 
near  equalling  the  total  pay  of  their  con- 
temporaries in  the  Merchant  Service,  where 
bonuses  were  lavishly  handed  out.  For  ex- 
ample the  bonuses  were  paid  in  the  Medi- 
terranean long  after  the  last  German  sub  had 
been  sunk  there  and  while  ships  were  running 
unescorted  and  with  lights  on  at  night.  This 
was  hardly  a  dangerous  condition. 

A  further  comparison  which  should  not 
pass  without  explanation  is  the  frequently 
cited  one  of  the  much  larger  Navy  crews. 
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This  is  grossly  misleading.  Whether  or  not 
any  Navy  tanker  carried  a  regular  crew  as 
large  as  315  as  stated  I  do  not  know — I  never 
saw  one.  But  this  is  beside  the  point.  The 
Navy  crew  included  full  gun  crews  and  fire 
control  personnel  as  well  as  signalmen,  full 
time  radio  and  radar  watches,  and  many 
other  details  not  present  on  a  merchant  ship. 
Also  nearly  all  Navy  tankers  were  able  to 
fuel  other  vessels  at  sea,  which  required  extra 
hands.  Many  of  them  could  handle  two  large 
or  four  small  vessels  at  one  time,  and  no 
merchant  crew  could  undertake  this  as  a 
regular  routine. 

The  most  prominent  diflFerence  however 
was  the  fact  that  Navy  crews  took  care  of  all 
but  the  most  extensive  repairs  and  kept  their 
ships  clean  and  in  operation  for  long  periods 
at  sea.  It  was  possible  to  tell  a  Navy  manned 
ship  from  a  merchant  ship  as  far  as  you  could 
see  merely  from  the  external  appearance. 

No  one  begrudges  any  rate  of  pay  to 
Merchant  Service  or  any  other  personnel  if 
they  make  a  fair  return  for  the  money.  But 
the  present  attitude  is  to  consider  the  base 
pay  as  retainer  pay  and  demand  overtime 
or  other  extra  compensation  for  any  work 
other  than  routine  watch-standing. 

During  such  time  as  we  had  a  successful 
Merchant  Marine,  it  was  not  run  on  such  a 
basis. 

Captain  G.  E.  Ely  (DM)  U.S.N.R. 
(Inactive). — The  article  concerning  "A 
Well  Disciplined  Merchant  Marine''  by 
Lieut.  H.  F.  Crouch,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
in  the  December  1948  Proceedings  was  ex- 
cellent in  many  respects.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  however,  he  does  not  give  a  true 
picture  or  the  whole  story.  That  does  not 
lessen  the  value  of  the  article  whatever  be- 
cause it  will  make  many  take  stock  and  ex- 
amine the  present  conditions  with  a  critical 
eye.  Personally,  I  view  the  article  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  professional  Merchant  Marine 
Officers  to  speak  up  and  let  one  and  all  know 
how  they  feel  about  such  a  vital  and  con- 
troversial subject. 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  favorite  indoor 
sport  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  point  its  finger 
at  the  civilian  Merchant  Marine  and  decry 
the  lack  of  discipline — then,  in  the  same 
breath  almost,  admit  they  can  not  do  any 


thing  about  it  because  they  do  not  have  the 
proper  authority.  And,  quote,  "they  can  not 
be  everywhere  at  once."  Such  being  the  case, 
why  did  they  not  leave  the  merchant  ships 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce?  We  were  doing  all  right  under 
a  civilian  agency.  And  the  Steamboat  In- 
spection Service,  charged  with  the  regula- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  merchant  ships, 
was  composed  of  men  raised  and  trained 
aboard  cargo,  tank,  and  passenger  ships. 
They  knew  the  problems,  conditions,  and 
personnel  of  the  merchant  ships.  They  were 
all  graduates  of  the  school  of  experience.  We 
all  spoke  the  same  language. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine,  as  a 
whole,  once  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having 
the  best  disciplined  ships  sailing  the  seven 
seas.  Our  reputation  was  world-wide  for  hav- 
ing the  cleanest  ships,  the  best  paid,  best  fed, 
and  hardest  working  crews  under  any  flag. 
The  "Fire  Axe  Maniac"  and  the  "Knife 
Artist  Dope  Addict"  would  have  had  short 
shrift  in  those  days.  The  Master  would  not 
even  have  heard  about  the  Utilityman  who 
did  not  want  to  work  (the  Cook  would  have 
taken  care  of  that  little  item).  And  any  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  that  sent  for  the  Captain  to 
come  and  see  him  would  have  been  con- 
sidered plain  daft.  He  would  have  been,  too. 
Perhaps  the  means  of  maintaining  discipHne 
were  a  bit  harsh  at  times  but  they  were  eflPec- 
tive — and  harsh  only  when  asked  for  it  that 
way.  I  did  not  hear  anyone  complaining  in 
those  days  of  lack  of  discipline  on  our 
merchant  ships.  It  was  pretty  darn  good. 

Then  what  happened  to  this  good  dis- 
cipline? Laws  were  made  to  protect  the 
malingerer,  the  disobedient,  and  the  in- 
subordinate. The  authority  of  the  Master 
and  Officers  was  reduced  to  Logging  the  of- 
fender for  infractions  of  discipline  and  to 
firing  the  man  at  the  first  opportunity — the 
right  to  discharge  a  man  remaining  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  keeping  good  order 
aboard  ship. 

Next  came  the  power  of  the  Unions  to 
undermine  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
Officers  aboard  ship.  They  believe  in  dis- 
cipline all  rights-Union  discipline.  If  a  De- 
partment Head  aboard  ship  desired  to  let  a 
man  go  he  had  to  get  permission  from  the 
Union  Delegate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
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Union  wanted  to  take  a  man  oflF  the  ship  for 
some  infraction  of  their  rules  there  were  no 
if's,  and's  or  but's  about  it;  he  paid  oflF.  The 
Union  discipline  has  been  known  to  be  harsh 
but  effective  at  times,  also.  But  then  the 
Unions  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any- 
thing; and  I  do  mean  anything.  That  would 
be  unfair  to  Organized  Labor. 

When  people  rant  about  the  poor  discipline 
maintained  on  board  our  merchant  ships 
they  always  seem  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  assume  the  attitude  that  the  officers  are 
to  blame.  The  officers  should  do  this;  the 
officers  should'nt  do  that;  the  officers  should 
have  more  education;  the  officers  should  be 
w^ell  versed  in  maritime  law.  I  suppose  that 
when  some  drunk  starts  carving  his  initials 
with  a  fire  axe,  the  officer  should  start  quot- 
ing the  Federal  Register,  section  so  and  so, 
to  bring  him  under  control.  Are  the  Officers 
to  blame  when  laws  are  passed  stripping 
them  of  their  authority  to  **enforce"  dis- 
cipline? Are  the  officers  to  blame  when  the 
company  signs  working  agreements  with  the 
unions  that  strip  the  officers  of  all  but  the 
last  vestige  of  authority?  Are  the  officers  to 
blame  when,  having  tried  to  uphold  their 
authority  in  a  legitimate  case  of  Logging,  the 
company  lets  them  down  and  engages  an- 
other officer  after  the  Union  "cannot"  place 
a  crew  on  the  ship? 

It  seems  to  be  the  modern  sport  to  make 
the  Officers  the  goat  for  all  ills.  The  man  who 
has  decided  to  make  living  and  working 
aboard  ship,  carrying  our  commerce  to  all 
the  corners  of  the  world,  his  life  long  career; 
the  man  who  forgoes  a  normal  home  and 
family  life  that  the  blood  of  commerce  may 
flow;  the  man  who  by  his  initiative  to  study 
and  work  his  way  up  through  all  the  various 
grades  to  a  responsible  position ;  the  man  who 
knows  by  bitter  experience  how  hard  it  is  to 
keep  a  ship  in  first  class  condition  and  operat- 
ing efficiently  in  this  day  of  lax  and  in- 
different crews;  the  man  of  proven  ability 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  his  profession — 
that  is  the  man  the  Unions  condemn  as  the 
harsh  slave  driver,  and  the  bureaucrats  as 
the  spineless  officer  who  does  not  maintain 
discipline.  Yet  many  a  Master  from  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  after  very  short 
training  on  Navy  ships  during  the  war  was 
promoted  to  duty  in  Command  to  the  great 


satisfaction  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
Many  Merchant  skippers  in  the  Naval 
Service  were  commended  by  Boards  of 
Inspection  for  their  clean  and  orderly  ships 
and  well  disciplined  crews;  and  many  who 
acted  as  Task  Group  and  Task  Unit  Com- 
manders were  commended  by  Admirals  on 
the  smart  manner  in  which  they  maneuvered 
their  formations  of  ships.  All  they  needed  to 
run  a  clean  and  well  disciplined  ship  was 
authority,  without  having  to  consult  with 
the  ship's  Delegate. 

The  picture  may  look  black,  but  all  is  not 
lost.  In  my  present  position  as  Master  of  a 
tanker  I  would  presume  to  place  my  crew 
alongside  that  of  any  auxiliary  of  either  the 
Navy  or  the  Coast  Guard  for  a  comparison 
of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  good  discipline. 
There  are  many  favorable  factors  that  make 
this  possible.  First  and  foremost,  the  ships 
in  my  company's  fleet  operate  open  shop. 
Consequently  all  our  personnel  are  employed 
through  the  Marine  Department  office  at 
our  main  terminal.  In  this  manner  we  are 
able  to  select  our  personnel  with  an  eye  to 
character  and  ability.  The  second  important 
factor  is  that  our  ships  are  on  a  coastwise 
run,  and  therefore  it  is  not  required  that  we 
sign  articles  for  a  round  trip  in  the  presence 
of  a  U.  S.  Shipping  Commissioner.  Each 
member  of  the  crew  signs  an  article  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Master  as  to  wages,  etc.  This 
agreement  may  be  terminated  by  either 
party  at  any  port.  In  this  situation,  when 
our  longest  trip  is  three  days,  if  we  ship 
someone  who  turns  out  to  be  unsatisfactory 
we  are  only  cooked  on  the  deal  for  the  length 
of  time  that  it  takes  us  to  reach  the  next 
port.  As  we  always  carry  more  qualified 
personnel  than  the  law  requires,  when  some 
one  is  let  go  or  exercises  that  perennial 
American  prerogative  "to  quit"  we  are  never 
delayed  at  sailing  time  by  being  short 
handed. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  applications  al- 
ways on  file  with  our  personnel  department 
for  employment,  there  seems  to  be  a  goodly 
percentage  of  the  unlicensed  men  that  would 
prefer  to  sail  without  the  union's  benevolent 
jurisdiction.  They  are  steady,  sober,  con- 
scientious, and  hardworking,  and  I  could  not 
ask  for  a  better  disciplined  crew  on  a  ship  of 
any  type.  At  sailing  time  evetyo^^  v?.  c^^ 
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board,  sober  and  ready  for  work.  They  are 
well  aware  that  insobriety  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. The  net  result  is  that  drunkenness 
seldom  occurs,  for  it  then  becomes  "an 
example." 

What  does  this  add  up  to?  A  steady  crew 
with  a  very  small  percentage  of  turnover. 
The  majority  of  the  unlicensed  personnel  on 
our  vessels  have  a  record  of  employment 
with  this  company  of  from  one  to  three 
years,  with  longer  records  for  a  few  and  a 
negligible  number  with  less  than  a  year. 
There  are  no  "beefs";  the  authority  of  the 
officers  is  accepted  as  final.  And  last  but  not 
least  by  any  means,  there  is  a  spirit  of 
friendly  co-operation  engendered  by  a  policy 
of  fair,  square,  and  just  dealing  for  every 
one. 

So  for  the  safety  of  the  nation  we  must 
have  a  well  disciplined  Merchant  Marine? 
That  can  be  accomplished  in  short  order. 
Just  restore  the  rightful  authority  of  running 
the  ship  where  it  belongs:  in  the  hands  of 
the  officers  who  are  held  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  all  on  board. 

Flre-BUl  of  the  U.S.S.  Congress 

Mr.  James  F.  Galligan. — The  document 
transcribed  below  is  from  the  Browning 
Family  Papers,  one  of  a  number  of  collections 
of  the  Naval  Historical  Foundation.  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  L.  Browning,  U.  S.  Navy,  was 
First  Lieutenant  of  the  United  States 
Frigate  Congress  from  1842  to  1846,  when 
this  fire  bill  was  in  effect.  During  his  duty  in 
the  Congress^  the  ship  toured  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  South  American  ports.  This 
century-old  fire  party  organization  plan  is  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  present-day  system 
aboard  modern  men-of-war. 

FIRE  BILL 

of  the 

U.  S.  Frigate  Congress 

In  the  event  of  an  alarm  of  Fire  on  board  the 
Frigate  Congress:  The  Officer  of  the  Watch  will 
immediately  direct  the  Drummer  to  beat  to  quar- 
ters, informing  the  Commanding  Officer  on  board 
at  the  instant.  The  Officers  Commanding  Divi- 


sions on  the  Main  deck  will  immediately  repair  to 
their  quarters,  and  see  that  the  2d  Captain  and 
Firemen,  stationed  at  their  Guns,  are  prepared 
with  buckets  to  repair  where  they  may  be  directed, 
by  an  order  from  the  Quarter  Deck:  That  the 
Scuppers  are  stopped  fore  and  aft,  under  the 
charge  of  a'  Midshipman,  from  the  2d  Division, 
and  to  wait  for  further  orders  from  the  Quarter 
deck.  The  Sailing  Master  will  immediately  have 
whips  rigged  on  each  arm  of  the  lower  yards,  by 
the  Topmen  stationed  in  the  Tops,  for  drawing 
water,  and  see  that  the  tubs  are  ready  to  receive 
it.  The  Masters  Mate  of  the  Quarter  deck,  with 
men  stationed  at  the  Braces,  will  be  ready  with 
the  Fire  Engine  or  Force  pump  hose  on  the  Spar 
deck.  The  Boatswain  and  his  Mates  stationed  on 
the  Fore  Castle,  with  the  assistance  of  men  sta- 
tioned to  pass  Cartridges  from  the  Fore  Maga- 
zine, will  immediately  collect  the  Ship's  buckets 
for  passing  water.  The  Officer  Commanding  the 
Fore  Castle  Division  will  see  that  the  head  puxnps 
are  rigged  and  fetched,  the  hose  ready  to  lead  wa- 
ter on  the  Main  deck,  and  manned  with  the  men 
stationed  at  the  Chase  gun,  with  the  exception  of 
the  2d  Captain  and  Fireman.  The  Carpenter's  It 
Mate  will  immediately  have  the  cistern  filled  with 
water,  or  open  the  Force  pump  bilge  cork.  The 
Carpenter  with  the  rest  of  his  Crew,  who  are  not 
2d  Captains,  Firemen  or  Winchmen  will  be  ready 
with  the  Broad  Axes  to  repair  where  they  may  be 
directed,  by  an  order  from  the  quarter  deck.  The 
Masters  Mate  with  the  Captains  of  the  Holds, 
will  lead  the  hose  from  the  forward  or  after  cork 
into  the  passage  of  the  forward  Store  rooms  and 
be  ready  to  let  water  into  the  Store  rooms  when 
ordered. 

The  Yeoman  will  be  at  the  door  of  the  Store 
Room,  with  his  keys,  but  is  not  to  open  it  until 
ordered.  The  Gunner,  Master  at  Arms,  and  Ships 
Corporal  will  be  at  the  Light  Room  Scuttle  ready 
to  let  in  water  to  drown  the  Main  Magazine,  in 
case  the  Captain  or  Commanding  Officer  should  so 
direct. 

The  Marine  Officer  will  parade  the  Marines  un- 
der Arms.  The  It  Lieutenant  will  immediately  re- 
pair to  that  part  of  the  Ship  where  the  alarm  origi- 
nated. 

(Author's  Note:  The  diction,  punctua- 
tion, and  capitalization  in  the  above  are  the 
same  as  in  the  original  document,  which  was 
written  in  a  flourishing  longhand  on  paper 
that  has  long  since  turned  a  mellow  brown.) 
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THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR,  193<M5; 
A  STRATEGICAL  AND  TACTICAL 
HISTORY.  By  Major  General  J.  F.  C. 
Fuller,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.  London, 
England.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1948, 
412  pages.  Illustrated. 

Reviewed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  D. 
HiTTLE,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 

This,  the  latest  addition  to  General 
Fuller's  long  list  of  books,  is  unquestionably 
his  most  important  contribution  to  military 
literature.  "The  Second  World  War"  is  more 
that!  an  assembly  of  historical  facts;  it  is  a 
scholarly,  penetrating  critique  of  the  late  war 
written  in  the  vibrant  style  that  military 
readers  have  long  recognized  as  Fuller's 
literary  trademark. 

In  writing  this  book,  the  author  has  been 
able  to  do  something  seldom  encountered  in 
current  military  writing:  evaluate  strategy 
in  terms  of  land,  sea,  and  air  power.  Quite  ob- 
jectively, he  refuses  to  belabor  the  reader 
with  special  pleadings  for  any  one  arm  or 
type  of  weapon.  This  feature  alone  gives  the 
book  an  almost  unique  quality  among  post- 
war histories. 

Naval  readers  will  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  Fuller's  frequent  observations  re- 
garding the  Allied  and  Axis  employment  of  sea 
power.  While  he  accords  Wavell's  brilliant 
desert  campaign  the  credit  it  so  well  de- 


serves, Fuller's  admiration  for  the  tactics  of 
the  desert  victory  does  not  prevent  him  from 
emphasizing  that  it  was  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  British  sea  power  that  made 
Wavell's  desert  conquest  possible.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger,  though,  the  author  is 
not  hesitant  to  criticize  sharply  the  failure 
of  allied  leaders  to  exploit  the  inherent  mo- 
bility of  sea  power's  amphibious  operations 
in  the  campaign  up  the  Italian  boot.  The 
American  military  mind,  which  has  far  too 
often  failed  to  understand  the  full  capabili- 
ties of  sea  power,  could  well  afford  to  con- 
template Fuller's  terse  but  axiomatic  state- 
ment "in  coastal  operations  he  who  com- 
mands the  sea  can  nearly  always  find  an 
open  flank  leading  to  the  enemy's  rear — the 
decisive  point  of  every  battle." 

Again,  with  respect  to  sea  power.  Fuller 
deplores  the  British  creation  of  a  single  air 
force  with  the  resultant  failure  to  incorporate 
strong  carrier  forces  into  fleet  organization. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  fully  recog- 
nizes— again  something  frequently  over- 
looked in  this  country^the  uniquely  Ameri- 
can balanced  fleet  concept  of  naval  organiza- 
tion, providing  naval  commanders  with  all- 
naval  combat  teams  of  ships,  carrier  aircraft, 
and  Marine  landing  forces. 

The  author  demonstrates  further  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  character  of  U.  S. 
Naval  power  by  asserting  that  U.  S.  am- 
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phibious  doctrine  (developed  by  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  Navy)  was  "in  all  probability 
.  .  .  the  most  far  reaching  tactical  innovation* 
of  the  War/'  While  recognizing  the  dominant 
role  of  sea  power,  the  author  gives  consider- 
able attention  to  the  question  of  air  power. 
Readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  be 
severely  jolted  by  General  Fuller's  analysis 
of  the  allied  employment  of  the  air  weapon. 
Although  we  have,  with  few  exceptions,  come 
to  accept  the  current  concept  of  strategic 
bombing  as  battle  tested  and  valid,  numer- 
ous British  writers  have  severely  questioned 
the  effectiveness  of  such  strategic  bombing 
during  the  late  War.  Fuller  most  emphati- 
cally sides  with  the  critics  of  strategic  bomb- 
ing. In  so  doing,  he  repeatedly  attacks  the 
Douhet-Mitchell  theories  of  air  power.  In- 
deed it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to 
read  that  during  the  period  of  increased  allied 
strategic  bombing  from  1942  through  1944 
German  over-all  munitions  (tanks,  air  craft, 
weapons,  etc.  .  .  .  )  production  more  than 
tripled! 

We  are  also  told  that  the  mass  saturation 
bombings  failed  to  undermine  the  productive 
eflSciency  of  the  civilian  populace.  On  the 
basis  of  such  data,  all  the  more  startling  be- 
cause it  is  (quoted  from  the  "U.  S.  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey,"  Fuller  unequivocably 
states  that  the  strategic  bombing  of  Ger- 
many, even  up  through  the  spring  of  1944, 
was  an  "extravagant  failure.  Instead  of 
shortening  the  War,  its  cost  in  raw  materials 
and  industrial  manpower  prolonged  it.'' 
Such  an  indictment  of  strategic  bombing  is 
doubly  serious,  coming  as  it  does  from  the 
pen  of  J.  F.  C.  Fuller  who  has  made  it  habit 
during  his  long  career  as  soldier  and  writer  to 
know  whereof  he  speaks.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  General  Fuller's  expose  of 
the  allied  strategic  bombing  effort  will  result 
in  a  more  critical  examination  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  independent  air  power. 

This  is  a  book  that  deserves  a  "must" 
rating  on  the  reading  list  of  every  service  and 
civilian  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  basic 
issues  of  national  security, 

THE  UNIVERSE  AND  DR.  EINSTEIN. 
By  Lincoln  Barnett.  Introduction  by  Al- 
bert Einstein.  New  York.  William  Sloane 


Associates.  1948.  121  pages+ bibliography 
+ index.  $2.50. 

Reviewed  by  Senior  Professor  Earl  W. 

Thomson,  United  States  Naval 

Academy 

The  present  volume  is  not  a  biography  of 
Dr.  Einstein.  Rather  it  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  Einsteinian  additions  to  basic  scien- 
tific thinking  from  1905  until  the  present.  As 
such  it  includes  the  necessary  contributions 
of  Planck  with  the  quantum  theory,  of 
Lorentz  with  the  equations  of  transforma- 
tion, and  of  many  other  modern  physicists. 

An  historian,  who  synthesizes  the  events 
of  history  and  places  them  in  their  proper  re- 
lation on  the  printed  page,  does  not  neces- 
sarUy  have  to  be  a  shaper  of  history,  a  states- 
man, a  diplomat,  or  a  military  man.  However, 
until  the  present,  our  better  scientific  writers 
have  been  primarily  scientists,  with  scientific 
accomplishment  in  the  laboratories  or  the 
classrooms  as  part  of  their  background — 
Shapley,  Gamow,  Eddington,  Jeans,  and 
Einstein  himself.  Mr.  Barnett  does  not  meet 
this  criterion.  He  is  primarily  a  journalist 
who  has  adopted  science  as  his  field  of  writ- 
ing. As  long  as  he  merely  interprets  the 
Einsteinian  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
which  have  been  proven  by  experiment  and 
adopted  by  scientists,  his  writing  is  excellent. 
However,  when  he  wanders  amidst  the 
"evanescent  wraiths"  of  macrocosmic  phi- 
losophy his  style  becomes  too  poetically 
prettified  for  the  digestion  of  the  average 
scientific  reader.  For  example:  "Man  is,  in 
the  final  analysis,  merely  an  ephemeral  con- 
formation of  the  primordial  space-time 
field." 

(Mr.  Barnett  develops  well  the  thesis  that 
there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  scientific 
laws,  that  our  laws  are  a  function  of  the  five 
senses,  that  we  are  deceived  by  limited  per- 
ception, and  that  particular  laws  have  been 
adopted  only  because  the  thinking  of  man 
has  developed  along  that  line.  Scientific  law 
is  a  function  of  man,  and  not  the  reality  it- 
self.) 

Mr.  Barnett's  book  is  excellent  reading 
within  its  particular  scope  of  interpretation. 
It  is  only  too  bad  that  it  is  burdened  with  the 
blurb  on  the  jacket  which  claims  that  "the 
final  sections  of  the  book  convey  an  emo- 
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tional  impact  like  that  of  the  last  movement 
of  a  symphony."  The  best  symphonies  are 
still  written  by  musicians,  not  journalists. 

JANE'S  FIGHTING  SHIPS,  1947-^8  (Cor- 
rected to  July  1948).  Edited  by  Francis  E. 
McMurtrie.  New  York.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  498  pages.  $20.00. 

Reviewed  by  Associate  Professor 

Ellery  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  U.  S. 

Naval  Academy 

This  golden  anniversary  edition  of  Fight- 
ing Ships  is  a  splendid  volume  and  stands  as 
a  fitting  monument  both  to  founder  Fred  T. 
Jane  who  died  in  1916  and  to  Francis  E. 
McMurtrie,  the  editor  since  1934  whose  re- 
cent death  occurred  on  February  23,  1949. 

Fifty  years  have  wrought  many  changes  in 
this  distinguished  naval  annual.  A  compari- 
son of  the  first  and  fiftieth  editions  shows 
that  the  latter  has  over  twice  as  many  pages 
(498  as  against  221)  and  is  written  in  JEnglish, 
whereas  the  earliest  was  written  in  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian.  Moreover,  the 
original  contained  448  pen-and-ink  sketches 
by  Jane  while  this  latest  issue  has  over  500 
new  photographs  in  addition  to  many  older 
ones  again  reproduced.  Five  warships 
sketched  in  the  1898  edition  have  survived 
the  intervening  years  and  their  photographs 
appear  in  this  latest  production. 

Several  features  distinguish  this  jubilee 
publication  from  its  predecessors.  Editor 
McMurtrie's  article  "Fighting  Ships  and  its 
Founder"  carefully*  reviews  the  career  of 
Jane  and  the  yearly  development  of  his  an- 
nual. The  founder's  authorship  of  several 
novels  and  naval  books  and  of  a  war  game  are 
emphasized  as  well  as  his  widely  recognized 
productivity  as  a  naval  artist. 

Another  special  inclusion  is  a  section  of 
silhouettes  of  the  world's  ironclads  from 
1860  to  1945  with  particular  emphasis  on 
those  of  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  Ap- 
pended footnotes  add  significant  technical 
and  historical  data.  There  is  also  an  index 
of  all  the  major  warships  described  within 
the  covers  of  Fighting  Ships  during  the  past 
half  century. 

A  third  valuable  addition  is  a  discussion, 
illustrated  by  two  photographs  and  a  sketch. 


of  the  careers  and  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
Japanese  warships  Yamato,  Mushashi,  and 
Shinano,  In  addition,  a  third  and  presumably 
final  war  loss  supplement  contains  a  very  de- 
tailed account  of  Japanese  naval  losses. 

The  British  wartime  naval  construction 
record  is  carefully  itemized  according  to  the 
productivity  of  each  of  the  building  yards. 
The  quantitative  leaders  in  their  respective 
specialty  included :  Vickers- Armstrongs 
(Barrow),  94  submarines;  Harland  &  WolflF, 
8  carriers;  and  Swan,  Hunter,  &,  Wigham 
Richardson,  31  destroyers. 

Among  the  photographs  there  are,  as 
usual,  many  striking  ones,  including  views  of 
the  Crossbow y  Guavty  G,  Leygues,  Missouri , 
Ontario,  and  Yamato.  These  maintain  Jane's 
original  sketch  objective  that  "utilitarian 
distinctness  is  the  one  thing  aimed  at." 

None  of  the  Russian  photographs  is  of  par- 
ticularly recent  date  and  the  editor  com- 
ments that  it  is  evident  that  "Russia,  like 
Germany,  is  inclined  to  rely  chiefly  on  the 
submarine  as  a  naval  weapon." 

The  recent  necrology  of  warships  includes 
the  familiar  names  of  several  veteran  British 
battleships  and  a  battle  cruiser;  namely,  the 
Nelson,  Rodney,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Valiant, 
Malaya,  Ramillies,  Resolution,  Revenge,  and 
Renown. 

In  summary,  this  fiftieth  edition  of  Fight- 
ing Ships  is  as  memorable  as  the  occasion  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  editors  who  follow 
in  the  progressive  footstleps  of  Jane  and 
McMurtrie  will  continue  the  work  of  their 
worthy  predecessors  in  an  equally  commend- 
able manner. 

DANGER  FORWARD.  By  H.  R.  Knicker- 
bocker, Jack  Thompson,  Jack  Belden, 
Don  Whitehead,  A.  J.  Liebling,  Mark 
Watson,  Cy  Peterman,  Iris  Carpenter, 
Colonel  R.  E.  Dupuy,  Drew  Middleton, 
and  Former  Officers  of  the  1st  Division, 
U.  S.  Army.  Albert  Love  Enterprises, 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  1947.  429  pages  (includ- 
ing supplement)  &  48  pages  of  photo- 
graphs. 

Reviewed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 

Robert  C.  McGlashan,  U.  S. 

Marine  Corps 

There  were  two  famous  "Firsts"  in  World 
War  II.  One  was  the  First  Marine  Division, 
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victor  of  Guadalcanal,  New  Britain,  Peleiiu, 
and  Okinawa.  The  other  was  the  First  In- 
fantry Division,  United  States  Army,  whose 
command  post  was  named  **  Danger  For- 
ward." Both  divisions  had  the  same  pro- 
fessional competence,  the  same  pride  in 
tradition,  the  same  esprit  de  corps  that 
made  them  truly  first  in  their  respective 
theatres,  feared  and  respected  by  their 
enemies. 

Danger  Forward  tells  the  story  of  the 
memorable  contribution  of  the  First  In- 
fantry Division  toward  Germany's  defeat  in 
World  War  II;  a  story  beginning  with  the 
night  landing  at  Oran,  Algeria,  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1942,  and  including  most  of  the 
toughest  battles  of  the  North  African, 
Sicilian,  and  European  campaigns  before  the 
end  in  a  Czechoslovakian  village  on  May  8, 
1948,  the  Division's  443rd  day  of  combat. 
The  book  is  not  a  history  of  the  First  Division 
in  the  strictest  sense;  it  lacks  documentation 
and  contains  as  much  editorializing  as  it 
does  history.  What  the  account  lacks  in 
historical  objectivity,  however,  is  more  than 
made  up  in  readability  and  interest.  It  is,  as 
stated  in  the  foreword,  simply  "the  story  of 
where  the  First  Division  went  and  what  it 
did.'' 

An  unusual  and  most  commendable  fea- 
ture of  the  book  consists  of  a  device  to  pre- 
sent both  fact  and  background.  Following  a 
brief  operational  outline  of  the  general  situa- 
tion of  each  campaign  described  is  a  factual 
account  of  the  Division's  operations  through- 
out that  campaign  labelled  "The  Record." 
Next  is  a  vivid  eyewitness  account  of  events 
and  personalities  of  the  campaign  by  some 
well-known  newspaper  correspondent  pres- 
ent with  the  Division — this  is  captioned  "As 
I  Saw  It."  Thus  the  terse  story  from  the  re- 
ports and  recollections  of  the  First's  officers 
is  supplemented  and  rounded  out  by  the 
facile  words  of  a  first-class  reporter.  The 
combination  is  a  happy  one. 

The  book  opens  with  an  introduction  "The 
Fighting  First"  by  Hanson  Baldwin.  He 
describes  a  quality — consciousness  of  tradi- 
tion— which  distinguishes  this  division  from 
others.  His  analysis  makes  good  sense  to 
Naval  and  Marine  readers;  they,  too,  have 
found  that  a  sense  of  tradition  pays  off  in 
battle. 


The  first  section  treats  of  the  North 
African  campaigns — Algeria  and  Tunisia.  At 
Oran  the  "Red  One,"  as  it  was  known, 
spearheaded  the  first  of  many  landings  in 
the  European  theatre.  In  retrospect  the 
Algerian  campaign  seems  almost  a  training 
exercise,  but  to  the  untried  men  of  the  First 
it  was  the  big  test — one  from  which  they 
emerged  with  a  naive,  wide-eyed  wonder 
that  Yanks  could  fight  as  well  as  anyone 
else,  together  with  pride  in  being  the  first 
Army  division  to  fight  in  that  theatre.  H.  R. 
Knickerbocker  gives  a  good,  personalized 
account  of  Algeria. 

After  proving  itself  in  Tunisia  and  Sicily 
the  First  Division  was  chosen  to  lead  the 
assault  against  Omaha  Beach  on  the  Nor- 
mandy coast — ^and  again  was  worthy  of  its 
tradition.  Don  Whitehead's  excellent  ac- 
count of  this  costly  landing  recreates  the 
uncertainty  of  those  early  hours  when  the 
issue  was  in  doubt. 

In  the  main,  the  book  is  well  written  and 
interesting.  "The  Record"  is  of  more  interest 
to  veterans  of  the  Division  than  to  students 
of  military  operations.  This  reader  found 
some  of  the  detailed  hour-by-hour  account 
of  each  battalion's  actions  heavy  going.  The 
correspondents'  "As  I  Saw  It"  is  uniformly 
absorbing.  This  feature  raises  the  book's 
standing  from  mediocre  to  excellent. 

Danger  Forward  has  several  obvious  errors, 
both  of  commission  and  omission.  The  First 
Division  authors  of  "The  Record"  speak  re- 
peatedly of  their  excellent  pre-war  ground- 
work in  amphibious  traitiing,  which  made  the 
First  practically  unique  among  Army  di- 
visions. Nowhere  is  there  any  mention  of  the 
fact  that  they  reteived  their  amphibious 
training  entirely  from  and  with  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  under  General  Holland  M. 
Smith,  U.S.M.C.  Had  it  not  been  for  their 
hard-working  apprenticeship  under  Smith's 
Marines,  the  First  would  have  been  as  inno- 
cent of  amphibious  know-how  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Army  in  1942. 

Apparently  unaware  of  the  amphibious 
facts  of  life  is  H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  who 
states  in  his  ^4^  /  Saw  It  in  Algeria,  "The 
first  time.  The  first  landing.  The  first  am- 
phibious operation.  Historians  of  war  and 
staff  colleges  had  believed  that  overseas 
operations  could  not  succeed  because  they 
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never  had  succeeded  .  .  .  ."  Both  Vandegrift 
of  Guadalcanal  and  the  Japanese  conquerors 
of  Malaya  would  have  been  surprised  to  read 
this  claimed  "first"  in  November  of  1942, 
months  after  their  own  exceedingly  success- 
ful amphibious  operations.  Further,  it  may 
have  been  true  that  Army  staff  colleges  be- 
lieved in  the  inevitability  of  amphibious 
failure,  but  this  most  emphatically  was  not 
true  of  Marine  schools.  The  Marine  Corps 
developed,  taught,  and  practiced  amphibious 
doctrine  and  believed  in  its  feasibility — from 
one  World  War's  end  until  the  second,  when 
they  demonstrated  its  value  under  fire. 

Harder  to  understand  than  the  First's 
ingratitude  to  its  amphibious  mentors,  how- 
ever, is  the  tragic  lack  of  any  semblance  of 
effective  close  air  support  of  the  First  Di- 
vision in  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Sicily.  It  was 
not  until  the  landing  on  Omaha  Beach  that 
the  oft-bombed  doughboys  could  feel  that 
the  Army  Air  Force  was  on  their  side.  In 
Tunisia  the  P-38's  appeared — to  bomb  and 
strafe  our  infantrymen.  Again  in  Sicily 
American  planes  bombed  American  troops 
and  we  read,  "It  was  one  of  the  penalties  of 
close  air  support  as  the  Division  knew  it  in 
those  days."  These  and  far  too  many  other 
instances  of  complete  lack  of  air-ground  co- 
ordination were  occurring  months  after  the 
Marines  on  Guadalcanal  had  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  real  close  air  support  by  Marine 
Corps  and  Naval  aviation.  The  inescapable 
fact  is  that  the  Army's  air  arm  couldn't  help 
the  infantry  because  their  aviators  didn't 
know  how — they  didn't  (and  don't  today) 
recognize  the  value  of  close  air  support. 
Fortunately  in  most  instances  artillery  was 
able  to  perform  the  mission;  it  was  willing 
and  knew  how. 

The  best  feature  of  the  book's  format  is 
big,  easy-to-read  type.  Most  obvious  de- 
ficiency is  the  lack  of  sufficient,  properly 
placed  maps  to  clarify  the  sometimes  obscure 
maneuverings  of  the  units.  Also,  the  photo- 
graphs would  have  more  appeal  if  distributed 
throughout  the  text  rather  than  lumped  to- 
gether at  the  end. 

For  those  who,  like  this  reader,  spent  most 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  area,  this  book  offers 
an  authentic,  detailed  picture  of  the  German 
war.  For  every  reader  it  provides  an  exciting 
story  of  the  most  tradition-proud  division  of 


the  U.  S.  Army,  one  which  Marines  can  well 
accept  eye-to-eye  as  fine  soldiers  and  old 
comrades. 

Thumbnail  Reviews 

Dictionary  Of  Guided  Missile  Terms.  By  the  Com- 
mittee on  Guided  Missiles  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Board  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment.  Issued  in  cooperation  with  The 
Antiaircraft  Journal.  Washington,  D.  C:  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Press.  1949.  57  pages.  $2.00. 

Defining  such  terms  as  bang-bang,  back-scat- 
tering, downwash,  balladromic,  beeper,  mach  num- 
ber, loran,  schlieren,  scopodromic,  entropy,  servo- 
system,  dihedral,  and  emissivity,  this  concise 
little  publication  is  sampling  the  rare  atmosphere 
to  which  Webster  has  not  yet  aspired.  Up-to-date, 
accurate,  authoritative,  it  fills  a  definite  need  of 
the  day. 

Basic  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning.  By  Rob- 
ert Henderson  Emerick.  New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1948.  259  pages.  $5.00. 

Originally  developed  for  training  a  large  force 
of  men  of  various  trades  who  were  called  upon  to 
do  installation  and  repair  work  with  refrigeration 
and  air-cooling  machinery  at  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Navy  Yard  during  World  War  II,  this  book  is  pri- 
marily a  text  for  those  who  wish  to  have  profes- 
sional training  in  the  subject. 

Equipped  with  a  good  index,  a  bibliography, 
and  sound  practical  advice,  the  volume  is  a  thor- 
ough, straight-forward,  well-organ  fzed  exposition. 

The  Articles  of  War.  Annotated.  By  Lee  S.  Tillot- 
son.  Harrisburg,  Pa.:  The  Military  Service 
Publishing  Company.  1949.  408  pages.  $3.00. 

This  is  the  fifth  revised  edition  of  Colonel  Til- 
lotson's  explication  of  the  Articles  of  War,  includ- 
ing all  changes  to  February  1,  1949.  The  volume 
should  be  on  the  reference  shelf  of  every  officer 
whose  duty  or  interests  are  directly  concerned 
with  naval  and  military  law. 


Psychiatry  for  the  Millions.  By  Benzion  Liber. 
New  York:  Frederick  Fell,  Inc.  1949.  307 
pages.  $2.95. 

Although  the  author  of  this  popularization  is 
director  of  the  New  York  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 
at  Polyclinic  Hospital,  the  book  is  neither  thor- 
ough enough  for  the  serious  adult  reader  nor  an 
intelligent  presentation  for  a  wide  popular  audi- 
ence. 
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UNITED  STATES 
James  Forrestal 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  May  23  Editorial. — 
The  tragedy  which  has  ended  the  career  of 
James  Forrestal,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  selfless 
administrators  whom  this  country  has  ever 
enlisted  in  its  service,  was  the  result  of  over- 
work, over-conscientiousness,  the  overstrain 
which  our  times  have  put  on  every  able  man 
with  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  and  the  almost 
juvenile  savagery  with  which  such  men  are 
too  often  treated  by  the  partisans  and  sensa- 
tion-mongers of  our  public  life. 

As  the  President  said  yesterday,  Mr. 
Forrestal  was  in  a  true  sense  a  "casualty  of 
the  war" — of  that  war  which  made  as  enor- 
mous demands  upon  the  top  administrators, 
carrying  their  terrible  responsibility  for  the 
adequate  equipment  and  proper  employment 
of  the  millions  relying  on  them,  as  it  did  on 
the  individual  foxhole  soldier  or  combat 
pilot  who  lived  or  died  according  to  the 
energy  and  skill  of  their  administrative  sup- 
porters. Working  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week  and  without  vacation, 
Mr.  Forrestal  drove  to  completion  the  ships 
and  landing  craft,  the  vast  organization  and 
mountains  of  supplies  which  were  the  tools 
of  victory  and  survival;  but  a  strain  of  that 
kind  can  leave  wounds  which  are  incurable. 

Yet  it  was  not  only  the  war.  The  strain 
was  unrelieved  as  the  gigantic  tasks  of  peace- 
time military  reorganization  were  pressed 
upon  him;  and  it  had  to  be  borne  in  a  new 
atmosphere  of  petty  jealousies,  rivalries, 
political  bickering  and  back-biting,  factional 
and  journalistic  snipings.  There  are  many 
public  men  who  seem  to  thrive  on  partisan 
battle  and  on  the  grist  of  insult  and  mis- 
representation which  is  the  normal  reward  of 
eminence  in  American  public  life;  but  such 
men  are  not  always,  by  any  means,  the  ablest 
administrators  or  the  finest  or  most  con- 
scientious minds  in  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Forrestal  had  the  grim  jaw,  the  tense 
self -discipline,  of  the  fighter;  but  he  was  a 
fighter  for  what  principle  and  duty  de- 
manded, not  for  himself.  He  was  doing  to  the 
best  of  his  great  capacities  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  job  of  reorganization,  administra- 
tive planning,  the  reconciliation  of  violent 


opposites;  he  was  doing  it  with  inadequate 
powers  and  inadequate  public  understanding 
and  support,  and  was  without  suflScient 
defenses  against  either  the  exhaustion  to 
which  his  own  labor  had  reduced  him  or 
the  meannesses  of  the  keyhole  world  of 
Washington.  It  is  possible  to  put  a  breaking 
strain  upon  the  strongest,  and  Mr.  Forrestal 
broke.  But  the  loss  is  the  nation's;  and  the 
question  it  leaves  behind  it — as  to  whether  as 
a  nation  we  can  always  afford  the  cruel 
luxury  of  the  treatment  we  so  often  mete  out 
to  our  most  devoted  public  servants — is  not 
easily  to  be  evaded. 

Marines  Land  in  Helicopters 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune^  May  11. — Quantico 
Marine  Base. — Marines  used  helicopters  in- 
stead of  boats  Monday  in  demonstrating  a 
new  technique  to  get  troops  ashore  in  a 
beachhead  assault. 

With  a  simulated  flight  deck  for  take-off 
and  a  realistic  battlefield  for  landing,  they 
demonstrated  to  about  sixty  members  of 
Congress  Monday  that  the  trick  was  both 
feasible  and  practicable. 

Congress  has  been  hearing  suggestions 
lately  that  perhaps  Marine  troops  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  Army  and  Marine  aviation 
to  the  Navy.  The  Marine  Corps  invited  the 
Senators  and  Representatives,  most  of  whom 
were  former  Marines,  to  come  down  to  this 
big  base  to  see  the  demonstration.  It  was 
a  rehearsal  for  forthcoming  amphibious  ex- 
ercises off  the  Carolina  coast  when  the 
helicopter  troop  transports  will  be  flown  off 
the  14,500-ton  carrier  Patau, 

In  offering  this  new  scheme  for  getting  the 
first  assault  forces  ashore  in  enemy  territory 
without  subjecting  them  to  murderous  fire 
from  fixed  positions  along  the  beach,  the 
Marine  Corps  has  two  major  points  in  mind: 

1.  Reducing  the  hazard  of  an  enemy 
atomic  bomb  attack  on  the  close  formations 
of  transport  vessels  necessary  in  conven- 
tional amphibious  landings. 

2.  Putting  troops  down  at  any  point  de- 
sired, whatever  the  terrain,  with  the  conse- 
quent advantages  of  surprise*. 

Navy  Rocket  Hits  2,250  Miles  Speed 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  May  4.— The 
Navy's  new  experimental  rocket,  a  forty- 
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five-foot-long  Viking,  reached  a  speed  of 
2,250  miles  an  hour  and  an  altitude  of  fifty- 
one  and  a  half  miles  today  on  its  first  launch- 
ing. 

The  rocket  was  launched  thirty  miles 
north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  White 
Sands,  N.  M.,  proving  grounds,  and  landed 
ten  miles  to  the  northwest  five  minutes 
later,  a  Navy  announcement  said. 

The  altitude  was  far  short  of  the  114-mile 
height  reached  by  a  German  V-2  in  Army 
tests,  and  the  250-mile  record  set  by  a  two- 
stage  V-2,  combined  with  a  "WAC  Corporal" 
rocket. 

The  Viking,  similar  to  the  V-2,  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Navy  to  carry  scientific  in- 
struments beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere 
for  research  in  cosmic  rays,  atmospheric 
composition,  radio  propagation  and  photog- 
raphy. 

Missiles  Range  in  Caribbean 

Manchester  Guardian,  May  4. — Washing- 
ton. The  State  Department  announced  to- 
day that  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
negotiating  for  a  joint  guided-missiles  range 
in  the  Caribbean  area.  "Good  progress  is 
being  made,"  a  spokesman  said. 

The  project,  designed  to  track  the  flight  of 
missiles,  involved  setting  up  launching  sites 
in  Florida  and  constructing  radar  tracking 
stations  in  the  Bahamas,  he  added. 

Yesterday  the  United  States  Senate  ap- 
proved legislation  to  set  up  a  3,000-mile 
testing  range  to  cost  £50,000,000. 

A  Navy  is  Vital 

N.  Y.  Timesj  May  6. — The  interdepend- 
ence of  the  armed  services  and  particularly 
airpower's  reliance  on  the  Navy  for  ad- 
vanced bases  from  which  to  wage  an  offen- 
sive war  were  stressed  last  night  by  Rear 
Admiral  W.  S.  DeLany  in  an  address  here. 
Admiral  DeLany,  Commandant  of  the  Third 
Naval  District,  spoke  to  a  rally  of  the  state 
Navy  Mother  Clubs  at  the  New  Yorker 
Hotel. 

Admiral  DeLany  asserted  that  security 
against  attack  can  be  achieved  only  by  deny- 
ing potential  enemies  the  base  areas  from 
which  attacks  could  be  launched. 

"Atomic  weapons,  guided  missiles,  push- 


button contraptions  in  no  way  weaken  that 
principle,"  he  said.  **The  increased  range  and 
deadliness  of  such  weapons  merely  accen- 
tuates the  necessity  for  plans  and  over-all 
Navy  strength,  adequate  for  immediate 
advancement  of  our  forward  lines  of  resist- 
ance and  offense." 

Calling  the  United  States  essentially  a 
maritime  nation.  Admiral  DeLany  said  that 
*^seapower,  therefore,  plays  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  its  security."  Seapower,  he 
asserted,  can  control  70  per  cent  of  the 
earth's  surface.  He  added: 

"Regardless  of  the  development  of  air, 
even  if  the  day  comes  when  commerce  is 
transported  by  air,  there  will  be  ships  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sea  to  supply  such  air 
bases  and  to  serve  them." 

Admiral  DeLany  declared  that  "if  we 
accept  a  defensive  concept  for  the  Navy, 
and  our  national  security,  we  admit  failure 
and  admit  that  we  have  elected  to  fight  any 
future  wars  on  our  own  soil." 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
Staff  Sea  Warfare  Exercise 

London  Times,  April  21. — The  First  Sea 
Lord,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Lord  Fraser, 
yesterday  received  representatives  of  the 
Press  at  Greenwich  and  expounded  to  them 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  comprehen- 
sive "Exercise  Trident,"  which  is  being 
conducted  there  during  next  week. 

The  purpose  of  the  exercise  is  to  examine 
all  aspects  of  warfare  at  sea — past,  present, 
and  future — with  a  view  to  emphasizing  the 
continued  vital  importance  to  this  country  of 
maintaining  sea  communications  in  war  and 
of  intimate  collaboration  between  the  differ- 
ent services,  as  well  as  the  impact  of  these 
matters  on  other  departments  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  being  attended  not  only  by  many 
naval  officers  of  high  rank  holding  important 
appointments — many  of  the  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  Navy's  foreign  stations  are  at 
home  in  order  to  take  part — but  also  by 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  senior  Civil  servants, 
prominent  men  of  science,  officers  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve,  American  officers  and 
others. 

Lord  Fraser,  in  welcoming  the  Press  repre- 
sentatives to  the  scene  of  the  exercise,  ex- 
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plained  that  since  much  of  it  would  be  con- 
cerned with  matters  that  are  secret,  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  be  admitted  to  the 
exercise  itself;  but  that  two  specimens  of  its 
procedure  would  be  shown  to  them  as  il- 
lustrating the  whole.  The  exercise  was  ot  a 
purely  "staff"  character,  not  involving  the 
actual  movement  or  participation  of  ships. 
It  was  in  no  sense  aggressive,  very  much  the 
reverse:  it  was  rather  a  matter  of  examining 
possible  dangers  and  taking  precautions 
against  them. 

Starting  with  lessons  learnt  during  the 
late  war,  the  programme  was  designed  to 
direct  attention  on  to  the  conduct  of  analo- 
gous operations  in  the  immediate  future — if 
such  need  should  arise — and  lead  on  to  sci- 
entific development  to  be  expected  in  the 
future,  eventually  touching  on  the  effects 
of  atomic  development  on  war  at  sea. 
J,  Each  item  would  be  staged  as  a  lecture. 


demonstration,  or  conference,  and  would  be 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  issues  raised  or 
illustrated.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  studied 
would  be  the  strategic  effects  of  the  world 
distribution  of  raw  materials,  including  fuel; 
shipping  and  its  defence,  both  in  the  last 
war  and  against  the  air  and  submarine  at- 
tacks to  be  expected  in  the  future;  the  tacti- 
cal application  of  new  weapons,  such  as 
guided  missiles,  jet  aircraft,  and  rockets. 
Various  devices  would  be  used  to  display  the 
desired  subjects— -cinema  films,  models,  and 
the  like. 

Rising  Costs 
Lord  Eraser  spoke  on  the  subject  which 
exercises  many  minds,  the  re-equipnaent  of 
the  services,  and  the  slow  progress  that  is 
-seemingly  being  made  in  that  task,  so  vital 
to  security.  Besides  the  rapid  developments 
that  are  now  in  progress,  which  dictate  care 
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not  to  expend  resources  on  new  equipment 
that  would  be  obsolete  by  the  time  it  is 
provided,  there  is  the  heavy  increase  in  all 
manufacturing  costs,  which  equally  dictate 
a  husbanding  of  resources. 

The  armament  of  a  destroyer  of  to-day, 
for  instance,  costs  10  times  that  of  her 
predecessor  of  1938;  the  electrical  installa- 
tion of  a  modern  cruiser  is  five  times  as 
elaborate  as  that  of  her  predecessor  of  the 
same  date,  and  correspondingly  more  costly. 

The  demonstrations  which  followed  took 
place  in  "Trident  Hall,"  specially  fitted  up 
in  a  war-wrecked  garage  just  outside  the 
gates  of  the  Royal  Naval  College.  The  first 
demonstration  took  the  form  of  a  lecture  on 
the  course  of  the  war  in  the  Mediterranean 
during  1941  and  1942,  specially  designed  to 
illustrate  the  interdependence — on  both 
sides,  Axis  as  well  as  British — of  the  sea, 
land,  and  air  arms.  The  possibility  of  using 
Malta  as  an  operational  base,  for  instance, 
was  shown  to  depend  upon  the  number  of 
fighter  aircraft  provided  for  its  defence 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Luftwaffe;  when  its 
defence  was  effective  enough  for  cruisers 
and  destroyers  to  operate  there,  the  propor- 
tion of  Rommel's  supplies  that  got  through 
to  Africa  dropped  sharply,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  advance  or  to  hold  advanced  posi- 
tions. 

The  second  item  was  a  demonstration  of 
the  tasks  involved  in  the  passage  of  an  east- 
bound  Atlantic  convoy  in  1943,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  similar  problems  of  the  immediate 
future  when  shipping  may  have  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  high-speed  submarines  as  well 
as  the  improved  aircraft  of  to-day. 

The  audience  was  shown  the  convoy  dis- 
position by  model  ships  on  the  floor  of  the 
arena,  by  which  they  saw  how  the  formation 
of  the  ships  forming  it  left  a  clear  space  in  the 
middle  for  the  escort  aircraft-carrier  to 
manoeuvre. 

Home  Fleet  Summer  Program 

London  TimeSy  May  4. — The  Admiralty 
yesterday  issued  an  outline  of  the  summer 
programme  of  the  Home  Fleet — which  seems 
to  have  shrunk  slightly  since  its  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies  last  autumn. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  Admiral  Sir 
Rhoderick  McGrigor,  has  shifted  his  flag  to 
the  aircraft-carrier  Implacable  while  his  late 


flagship,  the  battleship  Duke  of  York,  is  being 
refitted.  Only  one  carrier  of  the  3rd  Aircraft 
Carrier  Squadron,  Rear-Admiral  Man- 
sergh's  flagship,  the  Theseus,  is  to  take  part. 
As  before,  there  will  be  three  cruisers  of  the 
2nd  Cruiser  Squadron,  in  command  of  which 
Rear-Admiral  Slayter  has  relieved  Vice- 
Admiral  Russell.  Twelve  destroyers,  all  of  the 
new  ^^Battle"  and  ^'Weapon**  classes,  will 
take  part. 

The  whole  fleet — as  thus  summarized — is 
to  spend  a  month  based  on  Invergordon,  for 
exercises;  ships  will  then  visit  various  foreign 
ports  before  the  end  of  June,  when  exercises 
with  ships  of  war  from  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Union  are  to  take  place.  Before  and 
after  those  exercises  visits  will  be  paid  by 
different  ships  to  various  ports  and  seaside 
resorts  in  the  British  Isles. 

Arethusa  as  Atomic  Target 

London  Times,  April  29. — The  cruiser 
Arethusa  was  moored  off  the  Sussex  coast  to- 
day about  four  miles  east  of  the  Nab  Tower, 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  she  will  be  used  as  a 
target  to  test  the  effect  of  atomic  (gamma) 
rays  on  her  hull  in  a  series  of  experiments 
which  begin  next  week.  The  rays  will  be 
directed  upon  the  Arethusa  from  pontoons, 
and  their  effect  on  the  ship  will  be  recorded 
by  instruments  installed  in  her.  There  will  be 
no  men  and  no  live  animals  in  the  ship. 

The  area  near  the  cruiser  has  been  notified 
as  a  danger  area  to  all  shipping,  and  private 
vessels  will  not  be  allowed  within  half  a  mile 
of  her.  The  Arethusa  was  built  at  Chatham 
in  1935. 

Scrap  Ajax 

London  Times,  April  7. — It  was  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons  to-day 
that  it  has  been  decided  not  to  sell  H.M.S. 
Ajax  to  any  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Dugdale,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  said  that  the  Government 
had  given  the  matter  careful  consideration. 
They  were  conscious  of  the  very  cordial  re- 
lations which  had  existed  between  the 
British  and  Chilean  navies  over  a  long  period, 
but,  nevertheless,  had  decided  that  this  ship, 
which  had  played  such  a  historic  role  in 
British  naval  history,  should  not  be  sold  to 
any  foreign  Power.  (Loud  cheers.)  As  the 
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Navy  had  no  further  use  for  her  she  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  scrapped. 

Mr.  J.  P.  L.  Thomas  (Hereford,  C.)  — Is 
the  Parliamentary  Secretary  aware  how 
gratified  the  country  will  be  at  the  decision 
that  this  historic  ship  should  not  be  sold  to  a 
country  at  the  moment  in  possession  of 
British  territory? 

Vice-Admiral  Taylor  (Paddington,  S.  C). 
— Instead  of  scrapping  this  ship  which  car- 
ried out  such  illustrious  service  would  it  not 
be  possible  to  turn  her  over  to  one  of  the 
Dominions? 

Mr.  Dugdale. — That  is  a  question  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Commonwealth  Relations. 

Amethyst  Unprotected 

The  Aeroplane,  April  29.— On  April  20, 
H.M.S.  ''Amethyst,''  a  1,490-ton  frigate  of 
the  Far  East  Fleet,  was  fired  on  and  hit  by 
shells  from  a  shore  battery  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  forces  on  the  North  bank  of  the 
Yangtse  River.  Casualties  on  the  ** Amethyst" 
were  17  killed  and  23  wounded;  she  was 
driven  ashore  but  later  was  refloated  and 
anchored  upstream. 

At  the  time  of  the  shelling,  H.M.S. 
''Amethyst"  was  going  up  the  Yangtse  from 
Shanghai  to  Nanking  to  relieve  the  destroyer 
H.M.S.  "Consort."  The  latter  went  to  her 
relief's  rescue  and  was  also  hit  by  shells, 
suffering  some  casualties,  before  returning  to 
Shanghai. 

On  April  21,  the  cruiser  H.M.S.  "London" 
accompanied  by  the  frigate  H.M.S.  "Black 
Swan,"  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
rescue  "Amethyst";  other  ships-  were  also 
fired  on  and  severely  damaged. 

Later  in  the  day  an  R.A.F.  Sunderland 
dropped  supplies  and  subsequently  put  a 
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party  of  four,  including  two  doctors,  aboard 
the  beleaguered  ship.  Subsequent  attempts 
to  alight  alongside  were  driven  off. 

We  record  the  affair,  not  because  of  the 
publicity  which  has  already  been  given  it 
but  because  someone  in  authority  already 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  to-day  ships 
without  air  power  to  shield  and  protect 
them  are  a  waste  of  public  money.  Once 
again  many  lives  have  been  lost  and  a  costly 
ship  endangered  because  the  lesson  has  been 
forgotten. 

(EDrroR's  Note:  An  indignant  letter  to  the  London 
Times  claimed  that  sufficient  bombing  to  cover  these 
ships  would  have  started  outright  warfare.) 

Comments  on  British  Navy 

N.  Y.  Times,  May  8. — By  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin. — The  British  Navy  estimates  for 
1949-50  indicate  that  the  trend  toward  in- 
creased readiness  that  started  with  the  war 
scares  last  year  will  continue,  but  "vigorous" 
research  and  development  will  be  pushed. 
The  navy,  alone  of  the  three  British  fighting 
services,  will  be  increased  very  slightly  in 
man-power  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  ap- 
proximate present  and  planned  manpower 
of  the  three  British  armed  services  are: 


April  1, 
1949. 

Navy 145,000 

Army 416,000 

Air  Force 232,000 


Mar.  31, 

1950. 
146,000 
391,000 
213,000 


Total 793,000        750,000 

The  oflScial  naval  estimates  show  that 
Britain  now  has  a  sizable  fleet  in  active 
operation,  including  two  battleships  (com- 
pared to  our  one)  and  five  carriers.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  status  of  the  principal 
vessels  of  the  British  Fleet: 


Under 
Construct'n 


(All  types) 


Cruisers.  . 
Destroyers . 
Submarines 


Active 

Training 

Reserve 

Fleet 

Experimental 
Etc. 

Fleet 

Duke  of  York 

Anson 

Vanguard 

King  George  V 
Howe 

Implacable 

Victorious 

Indefatigable 

Ocean 

Illustrious 

Formidable 

Triumph 

Warrior 

Indomitable 

Vengeance 

Glory 

Campania 

Theseus 

15 

2 

12 

33 

20 

65 

30 

4 

31 

10 


3 
3 
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Thus,  the  British  navy,  which  was  reduced 
immediately  after  the  war  to  perhaps  its 
lowest  ebb  in  more  than  a  century,  has  now 
become  once  again  a  formidable  factor  in 
world  power. 

On  Politicians  and  Admirals 

Exactly  what  part  it  will  play  in  the  future 
is  dependent  not  alone  upon  the  politicians 
but  upon  the  admirals  who  control  its 
destinies. 

Anthony  Martienssen,  author  of  "Hitler 
and  His  Admirals,"  has  some  interesting 
comments  to  make  on  this  subject  in  a  letter 
to  this  writer.  Mr.  Martienssen  writes  that 
some  critics  who  have  read  his  book  have 
ai^ued  that  if  Grand  Adm.  Erich  Raeder  had 
"played  a  bigger  part  in  the  Nazi  political 
. . .  set-up  he  would  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain better  facilities  and  larger  appropria- 
tions for  the  Navy.  ..." 

"Most  of  the  admirals  in  the  Royal  Navy 
(N.  B. — also  in  the  United  States  Navy) 
have  played  at  politics  at  some  time  or 
other,"  Mr.  Martienssen  comments,  "and  it 
is  true  that  by  their  influence  on  politicians 
in  the  past  they  have  managed  to  keep  the 
Royal  Navy  up  to  scratch.  The  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Admiral  Lord  Fraser  as  First 
Sea  Lord  is  directly  in  line  with  this  policy. 
He  is  a  man  whose  political  sense  is  acutely 
developed  and  whose  p)ersonality  is  finely 
tuned  to  the  need  to  influence  Labor  MP's  of 
the  importance  of  sea  power. 

"But  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  I'm  not  sure 
that  this  is  right,"  Mr.  Martienssen  writes. 
"The  navy,  like  the  other  services,  must  be 
the  instrument  of  policy  and  not  the  direc- 
tor. If  the  admirals  get  too  big  a  say  in 
politics,  they  are  liable  to  twist  policy  to  fit 
the  navy  rather  than  vice  versa.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  England  now,  as  in  America 
and  as  it  was  in  Germany  before  the  war,  few 
politicians  have  any  real  idea  of  what  sea 
power  is  and  why  it  should  be  maintained. 
If  the  admirals  don't  get  on  their  hind  legs 
and  shout,  who  will?  It's  a  perplexing  prob- 
lem. ..." 

FRANCE 
Ship  Trials 

La  Revue  Maritime^  March  1949. — The 
permanent  commission  for  trials  of  ships  of 


the  fleet,  recently  reorganized  and  presided 
over  by  Rear  Admiral  Graziani,  has  been 
active  during  the  past  3  months,  supervising 
the  trials  of  the  battleship  Jean-Bart,  the 
Chdieaurenault,  the  Jurien-de'la-Gravibre^iYit 
Lorrain,  and  the  Alsacien, 

Following  her  performances  of  the  preced- 
ing month,  the  Jean-Bart  carried  out,  on 
February  7th  and  8th,  trials  in  speed,  fuel 
consumption,  and  gunnery.  At  the  base  of 
Glenans,  despite  strong  wind  and  rough 
seas,  she  made  a  speed  trial  under  full 
steam,  during  which  she  exceeded  32  knots 
at  175,000  H.P.  She  then  returned  to  Brest 
for  routine  checking. 

Surplus  Sales  Pay  For  Indo-China 
Campaign 

Chicago  Tribune^  May  20. — Paris,  France. 
— The  vast  terrain  used  for  army  maneuvers 
will  be  rented  to  farmers  for  crops  and  the 
wide  fortified  belt  of  the  Maginot  line  will  be 
leased  to  hunters  to  shoot  rabbits,  boars, 
and  partridges  in  a  desperate  effort  to  raise 
funds  for  French  military  operations  in 
Indo-China. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  antiquated  and  ob- 
solete military  equipment  which  has  been 
accumulating  in  barracks,  forts,  and  army 
warehouses  since  Napoleon's  time  will  be 
auctioned,  and  scores  of  properties  scattered 
over  the  country  sold  to  raise  funds  and  re- 
duce personnel. 

Paul  Ramadier,  minister  of  national  de- 
fense, expects  to  raise  20  billion  francs 
($65,000,000)  by  the  economy  campaign  and 
thus  defray  the  costs  of  sending  reenforce- 
ments  of  10,000  troops  to  fight  the  Viet 
Nam. 

The  sportsmen  will  pay  $30  for  hunting 
licenses  to  shoot  game  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  now  embraced  in  the 
fortified  zones  and  the  peasants  will  pay  $20 
a  year  per  acre  to  cultivate  fields  and  plains. 

Ramadier  will  move  the  artillery  proving 
grounds  to  North  Africa  and  rent  the  fields 
previously  used  for  that  purpose  to  farmers. 
He  will  also  demihtarize  certain  army  air- 
ports and  place  military  aviation  on  the  com- 
mercial air  fields. 

French  authorities  expect  the  projected 
American  military  lend-lease  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  North  Atlaivtic  ^^cl  >w\VV  sxi^'^Vj  n^skvs^ 
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with  brand  new  equipment  free  to  replace 
material  they  plan  to  junk. 

The  supplies  include  millions  of  World 
War  I  tin  hats,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pairs  of  rotting  shoes,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  moth  eateii  uniforms,  scores  of  batteries 
of  rusted  field  kitchens,  saddles  and  harnesses 
of  former  cavalry  units,  including  the  flashy 
equipment  of  the  Hussars  and  Dragoons,  and 
thousands  of  decrepit  old  trucks,  wagons, 
vans,  and  other  vehicles,  and  huge  supplies  of 
worthless  apparatus  from  the  engineer  corps. 

U.S.S.R. 
May  Day  Show  Presents  Jets 

N.  Y.  TimeSy  May  1. — Moscow. — A  spec- 
tacular display  of  Soviet  jet  aircraft,  includ- 
ing a  new  MIG  that  Radio  Moscow  described 
as  "the  fastest  plane  in  the  world,"  marked 
impressive  May  Day  ceremonies  in  Red 
Square. 

Generalissimo  Stalin  and  members  of  the 
Politburo  watched  the  air  show,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Vassily 
Stalin,  the  Generalissimo's  son.  Premier 
Stalin,  in  a  gray  uniform,  looked  vigorous 
and  fit. 

The  Red  Square  demonstration  brought 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  improved  MIG  type 
jet  plane.  Radio  Moscow  said  this  was  Soviet 
Union's  newest  model  and  that  its  speed  was 
superior  to  any  other  aircraft. 

Three  types  of  jets  were  included  in  the  re- 
view. The  first  two  previously  had  been  seen 
at  the  Soviet  Aviation  Day  show  last  sum- 
mer. The  final  flight  of  thirty  jet  planes,  how- 
ever, was  the  improved  MIG  model,  with  the 
same  silhouette  as  the  earlier  version  but  ap- 
pearing to  have  a  higher  tail  and  more  slen- 
der fuselage. 

Foreign  air  attaches  said  that,  assuming 
Soviet  jet  motors  equal  their  design,  they 
were  undoubtedly  supersonic.  Radio  Mos- 
cow's assertion  that  the  plane  was  the  world's 
fastest  would  mean  supersonic  speed  since 
United  States  and  British  jet  planes  have  ex- 
ceeded the  speed  of  sound. 

The  Soviet  jets  flew  over  the  reviewing 
stand  well  throttled  down  to  maintain  tight 
flight  formation.  Foreign  air  attaches  esti- 
mated the  speed,  as  the  planes  passed  the  re- 
viewing stand,  at  around  450  miles-per-hour, 


explaining  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  to 
engage  in  close  formation  flying  at  higher 
speeds. 

United  States  air  experts  expressed  the 
view  that  the  Soviet  Air  Force  was  making 
considerable  progress  in  the  jet  field.  The 
new  Soviet  jets  were  noticeably  faster  than 
the  older  models.  The  air  display  included 
ten  four-engined  plane  medium  bombers. 

Huge  Parade  Reviewed 

The  display  of  military  units  started 
promptly  at  10  a.m.  and  lasted  about  an 
hour.  It  was  followed  by  a  procession  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Moscow  workers  and 
sports  club  members,  bearing  the  traditional 
red  banners  as  well  as  the  blue  flags  of  the 
sports  groups. 

Defense  Minister  Marshal  A.  M.  Vassilev- 
sky  issued  the  order  of  the  day  and  took  the 
salute  of  the  parade,  which  was  commanded 
by  Marshal  Kyril  Meretzkov. 

AVIATION 
Fighter  Designers  to  Challenge  3-36 

N.  Y.  Times  J  May  17. — There  are  at  least 
four  Air  Force  fighter  planes  and  an  equal 
number  under  development  for  the  Navy 
that  may  be  able  to  meet  demands  for  some- 
thing to  intercept  the  B-36  bomber  at  alti- 
tudes over  40,000  feet,  it  was  declared  here 
yesterday. 

So  confident  are  builders  of  Navy  aircraft 
in  this  area  that  their  craft  can  "take"  the 
B-36  that  they  will  press  the  Air  Force  at  the 
conference,  called  to  djscuss  the  problem  on 
Thursday  in  the  Pentagon  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, to  let  them  try  interception  at  such 
altitudes  with  the  new  Vought  Corsair  of 
United  Aircraft,  the  Grumman  F8F  and  its 
jet  sister,  the  Panther,  the  McDonnell  Ban- 
shee and  several  other  types  not  now  in  mass 
production. 

Most  manufacturers  agree  that  the  alti- 
tude now  accepted  for  long-range  bombers — 
on  the  assumption  that  any  enemy  bomber 
that  can  reach  the  United  States  will  use  the 
same  altitude — is  well  above  the  tactical  re- 
quirements on  which  current  fighter  types 
were  conceived. 

Improvement  in  the  performance  of  jets  in 
proportion  to  altitude  was  a  part  of  those  con- 
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planes  could  intercept  and 


ceptions.  Now  it  has  been  found  that  from 
35,000  feet  up,  they  lose  surprisingly  in  ef- 
ficiency and  the  propeller-driving,  reciprocat- 
ing engine  makes  comparable  gains. 

"Sonic  Wall"  Loses  Menace 
Likewise,  all  the  fighters  in  service  were 
designed  before  the  "sonic  wall"  had  been 
breached.  With  the  results  of  flights  "hun- 
dreds of  miles  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound" 
already  announced  by  W.  Stuart  Symington, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  designers  have 
learned  either  that  there  is  no  sonic  wall  or 
that  they  know  how  to  pierce  it  without  dam- 
age to  their  aircraft. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  production  of 
new  planes  will  be  proposed.  Both  Lockheed 
and  Republic  have  versions  of  the  Shooting 


Star  and  the  Thunderjet  with  swept-back 
wings.  They  are  known  as  the  F-90  and  a  new 
model  of  the  F-84. 

In  addition  to  the  sweep-back  of  the  wings, 
probably  sharper  than  present  practice,  noses 
will  be  tapered  to  needlepoint  and  air-intake 
ducts  will  be  flush  with  the  fuselage. 

North  American,  whose  F-86  with  swept- 
back  wings  already  holds  the  world's  speed 
record  at  670-pius  miles  an  hour,  is  proposing 
a  refinement  with  flush  air-intakes  and  a 
needle  nose  to  be  known  as  the  F-93. 

New  Fighter  Designs  Needed 

Aviation  Week,  May  16. — U.  S.  Air  Force 
fighter  development  is  lagging  from  three  to 
five  years  behind  current  bomber  perform- 
ance. 
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This  has  dropped  a  critical  problem  in  the 
lap  of  the  aircraft  industry: 

To  close  the  gap  between  fighter  and 
bomber  performance  before  foreign  bomber 
development  matches  present  U.  S.  stand- 
ards. 

Design  Race. — U.  S.  Air  Force  has  called  a 
conference  of  all  major  airframe  manufactur- 
ers to  meet  May  20  at  the  Pentagon,  which 
will  begin  a  concerted  attack  on  this  prob- 
lem. From  the  design  competitions  originated 
at  this  conference  will  come  a  new  breed  of 
fighters  that  will  eventually  get  the  bulk  of 
USAF  fighter  procurement  funds. 

Key  factor  in  the  new  emphasis  on  USAF 
fighter  development  is  performance  of  the 
latest  models  of  the  Convair  B-36  bomber 
(Aviation  Week,  Mar.  14)  that  boosted  the 
air  war  above  40,000  ft.  about  three  years 
sooner  than  USAF  strategists  anticipated. 

Requirements  Boosted. — Until  recently 
USAF  fighter  requirements  were  aimed  at 
maximum  performance  around  35,000  ft.  Al- 
though the  present  operational  crop  of  USAF 
jet  fighters  (F-80  and  F-84)  can  meet  that 
requirement,  the  urgent  need  now  is  for  a 
fighter  that  can  reach  its  peak  performance 
between  40,000  and  50,000  ft. 

USAF  fighter  experts  believe  that  the 
problems  of  defensive  operations  between 
35,000  and  45,000  ft.  will  be  tougher  to  solve 
than  the  entire  previous  climb  from  sea  level 
to  35,000  ft. 

Basic  Problems. — The  job  of  producing  a 
50,000  ft.  fighter  involves  four  basic  prob- 
lems: 

Improvement  of  airframe  design  to  permit 
transonic  combat  performance. 

Redesign  of  turbojet  engines  to  produce 
greater  efficiency  above  40,000  ft. 

Design  and  production  of  an  entire  series 
of  new  accessories  aimed  at  making  naviga- 
tion, control,  and  gunnery  accurate  and  sim- 
ple at  the  speeds  and  altitudes  required. 

Planning  and  organizing  a  new  type  of 
ground  fighter  control  system  based  on  the 
tremendous  increase  in  airspace  cubage 
brought  about  by  the  extension  of  air  opera- 
tions to  the  50,000  ft.  level  and  transonic 
speeds. 

Basic  design  limitation  on  present  type  jet 
fighters  above  40,000  ft.  evolves  from  the 
high  wing  loading  of  current  fighters.  Fight- 


ers that  can  take  up  to  7  G  stresses  at  20,000 
ft.  will  pull  oflf  their  wings  in  2^0  turns  in 
the  thin  atmosphere  above  40,000  ft.  USAF 
planners  say  that  considerable  basic  research 
is  required  on  the  relations  of  wing  loadings 
and  power  loadings  above  40,000  ft.  before 
much  practical  progress  can  be  made  on  this 
problem. 

RAF  Tests. — Royal  Air  Force  tests  were 
made  above  40,000  ft.  with  two  Vampire  jet 
fighters,  one  flying  straight  and  level  while 
the  other  tried  to  make  passes  at  it.  The  at- 
tacking Vampire  stalled  and  spun  out  every 
time  a  turn  or  even  moderate  bank  was  at- 
tempted. 

This  is  basically  the  same  difficulty  en- 
countered by  highly  wing-loaded  fighters  at- 
tempting to  maneuver  above  40,000  ft. 
against  a  lower  wing  loaded  bomber  flying 
straight  and  level.  In  an  altitude  record  climb 
to  59,000  ft.  by  another  RAF  Vampire  it  was 
necessary  to  add  six  feet  to  the  wing  length 
to  decrease  the  wing  loading  so  that  the  plane 
would  fly  as  high  as  its  power  would  take  it. 
Need  Research. — Lacking  the  basic  re- 
search on  aircraft  performance  and  general 
conditions  above  40,000  ft.  USAF  is  proceed- 
ing cautiously  into  this  new  area.  No  really 
new  fighter  prototype  contracts  have  been  let 
since  1946. 

Exploration  of  radical  design  change  is 
proceeding  through  use  of  special  research 
aircraft  of  which  Convair  Model  7002  (aimed 
at  exploring  the  delta  wing)  and  Republic 
XF-91  (aimed  at  getting  data  on  the  in- 
versely tapered  wing)  are  typical.  Other 
flight  research  is  being  conducted  by  the  Bell 
X-1  and  Douglas  D-558-I  and  II.  Un.til  suf- 
ficient data  are  gathered  from  these  and  other 
high  speed  research  planes  now  flying,  the 
fighter  design  trend  will  continue  to  be  evo- 
lutionary and  represent  moderate  rather 
than  substantial  progress. 

Design  Trends. — Among  design  trends  in 
the  evolutionary  progress  of  existing  fighter 
prototypes: 

Elimination  of  the  open  air-intake  nose 
and  substitution  of  a  sharp-pointed  nose. 

Substitution  of  flush  air  inlets  for  jet  en- 
gines replacing  nose  and  wing-root  ducts  now 
in  use. 

Increased  sweepback  of  wings  from  the 
current  35-45  degrees  to  as  much  as  60  de- 
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grees  merging  into  delta  wing  configurations. 

Principal  powerplant  problem  is  licking  for 
the  turbojet  the  same  basic  problem  encoun- 
tered in  getting  satisfactory  performance 
at  altitude  from  piston  engines— ramming 
enough  thin  air  into  the  engine  to  support 
combustion  and  provide  cooling. 

Power  Drop. — The  best  of  current  U.  S. 
jet  engines  experience  a  power  loss  of  up  to 
80  per  cent  above  40,000  ft.  USAF  is  pinning 
its  hopes  for  solving  this  problem  on  a  high 
density  flow  jet  engine  now  under  develop- 
ment. 

Aircraft  equipment  and  ground  control 
problems  are  best  illustrated  by  the  exp)eri- 
ence  of  USAF  fighter  pilots,  all  with  consid- 
erable World  War  II  combat  experience,  who 
recently  attempted  interception  of  a  B-36  at 
43,000  ft.  over  Muroc  AFB.  They  were  flying 
F-86As,  probably  the  highest  performing  pro- 
duction fighter  turned  out  by  a  U.  S.  manu- 
facturer, yet  it  did  not  make  effective  attacks 
on  the  B-36  at  that  altitude  except  from  the 
tail  zone. 

Canopies  Frost. — First  the  cockpit  cano- 
pies frosted  at  40,000  ft.,  cutting  off  visibil- 
ity. That  problem  has  since  been  solved.  An- 
other minor  irritation  was  that  when  pilots 
twisted  their  heads  sharply  to  keep  the 
bomber  in  sight  during  maneuvers,  their  oxy- 
gen masks  twisted  loose,  causing  them  to  suf- 
fer severe  blackouts. 

The  F-86A  has  a  sufficiently  fast  rate  of 
climb  to  get  above  the  B-36  well  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  present  early  warning  ra- 
dar. However,  without  detailed  ground  con- 
trol, pilots  were  unable  to  plot  accurate  in- 
terception courses  during  cUmb  despite  per- 
fect visibility  conditions  and  clearly  defined 
bomber  contrails. 

Wide  Turns. — When  making  anything  but 
tail  passes  the  F-86As  were  restricted  to  shal- 
low turns  of  6  to  8  mi.  radius.  This  meant 
that  pilots  had  to  line  up  for  their  passes  on 
the  B-36  at  from  15  to  20  miles  away.  They 
were  unable  to  judge  course  and  speeds  prop- 
erly at  that  distance.  Consequently  the 
fighter  attacks  were  wide  of  the  bomber. 

USAF  planners  believe  that  these  critical 
interception  problems  will  mean  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  for  ground  controllers 
who  will  be  electronically  equipped  to  make 
these  computations  for  the  pilot  and  accu- 


rately direct  fighter  planes  in  the  air.  It  also 
means  a  revolution  in  aircraft  armament  and 
sighting  equipment. 

Air  Groups  Barely  Sufficient 

N.  Y.  Times y  May  2. — Indianapolis. — 
Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  Air* Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  said  tonight  that  a  forty-eight-group 
air  armada  could  do  no  more  than  guarantee 
"prevention  of  an  early  defeat"  and  bring 
hope  of  "eventual"  victory. 

In  a  speech  at  the  American  Legion's  thir- 
teenth National  Aerial  Roundup  Banquet, 
,he  said  that  military  oflicials  "hope  and  trust 
this  will  be  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  prevent  a 
conflict." 

President  Truman's  military  budget  for 
fiscal  1950  provides  for  only  forty-eight  air 
groups.  Under  orders  for  economy,  the  Air 
Force  has  been  cutting  back  from  the  fifty- 
nine  groups  it  had  on  Jan.  1  to  get  down  to 
forty-eight  groups  by  about  July  1. 

General  Vandenberg  revealed  that  Air 
Force  plans  called  for  fourteen  of  the  forty- 
eight  groups  to  be  strategic  bomber  outfits, 
including  four  equipped  with  B-36's — the 
world's  largest  bombers.  But  he  denied  belief 
that  a  large  fleet  of  long-range  strategic 
bombers  Uke  the  B-36,  carrying  atomic 
bombs,  could  win  a  war  unassisted. 

American  strategic  air  power  is  "primarily 
a  deterrent  to  war  and  a  means  of  quick  re- 
taliation against  aggressors,"  he  said. 

"If  conflict  were  forced  upon  us  our  stra- 
tegic [bomber]  force  would  pass  from  the  role 
of  deterrent  to  that  of  heavy  retaliation.  Our 
insurance  against  defeat  and  our  hope  of  fu- 
ture victory  would  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  this  attack." 

Congress  may  give  the  Air  Force  more 
money  than  President  Truman  asked  for  it. 
The  House  has  approved  an  increase  to  pro- 
vide for  fifty-seven  air  groups,  but  the  bill 
has  not  been  acted  on  in  the  Senate.  Defense 
Secretary  Louis  Johnson  has  not  yet  made  a 
clear  statement  on  what  size  air  force  he  fa- 
vors. 

Before  Mr.  Truman  ordered  a  cut,  the  Air 
Force  goal  was  seventy  groups.  Air  Force  lead- 
ers said  that  was  the  bare  minimum  needed 
for  national  security  at  present. 

Despite  the  planned  cutback,  B-36  groups 
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are  being  increased  from  two  to  four,  with 
thirty  planes  in  each.  Two  strategic  recon- 
naissance groups  of  R6-36's  are  being  added 
to  four  groups  equit)ped  with  RB-29's. 

Other  strategic  bomber  groups  will  have 
World  War  II  Superfortresses  and  the  im- 
proved versions,  the  B-50's,  until  jet  bombers 
are  developed  to  replace  them. 

General  Vandenberg  said  that  the  contro- 
versial B-36  is  a  "capable  performer,"  but  he 
did  not  make  the  sweeping  claims  for  it  that 
others  have  in  recent  months. 

**It  is  by  no  means  the  solution  to  all  our 
security  problems,"  he  said.  "The  Air  Force 
has  never  held  that  this  airplane  is  a  suitable 
basket  for  all  our  eggs." 

He  said  that  some  day  all  airplanes  like  the 
B-36  might  be  outmoded  by  pilotless,  guided 
missiles.  But  long  before  then,  he  went  on, 
the  B-36  will  be  replaced  by  better  strategic 
bombers.  He  said  that  the  first  replacement 
for  the  B-36  already  was  being  designed  but 
would  not  be  produced  for  "several  years." 

The  Supertnarine  510 

The  Aeroplane,  April  29. — First  pictures  of 
the  swept-wing  Supermarine  510  show  that 
this  is  the  first  British  aircraft  with  swept 
main  and  tail  surfaces.  Based  on  the  Attacker 
Naval  interceptor,  the  Supermarine  510  is 
powered  by  a  Rolls-Royce  Nene  jet  engine  of 
which  the  new  variants  give  5,500  lb.  S.T. 
The  span  is  31  ft.  8^  ins.  and  the  length  38  ft. 

The  maker's  announcement  states  that  the 
aircraft  is  to  be  used  for  high  subsonic  and 
supersonic  research.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  best  altitude  for  conventional  jet 
aircraft  to  conduct  supersonic  flights  is  at  a 
starting  altitude  of  about  40,000  ft.  and  pull- 
ing out  not  lower  than  30,000  ft.  Speeds  of 
700  m.p.h.  reached  at  say  35,000  ft.  exceed 
the  local  speed  of  sound,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  the  performance  of  the  510  at  this 
height  may  be,  or  what  the  angle  of  dive  nec- 
essary to  reach  Mach  1.0  will  be. 

The  Supermarine  510  has  already  flown  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company's  test  pilot,  Mr. 
Michael  J.  Lithgow.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  unusually  good  flying  controls  of  the  At- 
tacker will  also  be  retained  on  the  510.  The 
Attacker  was  quickly  developed  after  the 
War  by  using  many  Spiteful  parts — the  main 


planes  and  undercarriage  were  substantially 
the  same.  The  510,  although  far  removed 
from  the  Spiteful,  also  embodies  experience 
gained  with  the  Attacker.  This  includes  such 
assemblies  as  cockpit  design,  fuel-tank  ar- 
rangement, plenum  chamber  layout  and 
cabin  pressure  equipment. 

The  510  has  a  mainplane  sweepback  of 
about  45  degrees  and  the  tail  surfaces  are 
swept  more.  The  intake  has  not,  externally, 
been  changed  much  and  the  engine  compart- 
ment is  likely  also  to  be  the  same  as  the  At- 
tacker. The  Attacker  F.l  is  in  production  for 
the  Royal  Navy  and  is  an  airframe  which  is 
particularly  suitable  for  the  French,  as  it 
would  lend  itself  to  installation  of  their  His- 
pano-Suiza  Nenes.  The  510  is  a  logical  devel- 
opment of  the  Attacker  and  holds  promise  of 
being  a  very  fast  fighter  which  could  have  a 
creditable  range  and  endurance  with  drop 
tanks. 

Meteors  for  Belgium 

The  Aeroplane,  April  29. — Quantity  deUv- 
ery  of  Gloster  Meteor  4  and  Meteor  7  train- 
ers is  to  begin  immediately,  following  success- 
ful negotiations  for  the  supply  of  Meteors  to 
the  Belgian  Air  Force. 

This,  therefore,  is  another  step  in  stand- 
ardizing, among  Western  Union  countries, 
air  defence  equipment,  and  the  two  designs 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  European  effort 
are  the  Meteor  and  Vampire.  The  Belgians 
are  expected  to  build  Derwent  5  turbines  un- 
der licence  and  these  power  units  will  be  used 
in  Fokker-built  Meteor  airframes  (which 
may  be  sold  to  Belgium)  and  will  be  a  source 
of  engine  spares  for  the  British-made  aircraft 
which  their  country  is  now  to  get. 

These  two  famous  British  fighter  designs 
appear  to  be  ageless,  but  in  fact  they  are  con- 
tinually being  refined  as  experience,  operat- 
ing them  under  all  conditions,  grows.  In  its 
latest  form,  Gloster  have  used  a  long-nosed 
single-seat  version  and  it  seems  possible  that 
the  Mk.8 — latest  variant  of  the  basic  design 
— represents  a  line  drawn  across  the  latest 
equipment  modifications. 

The  Belgians  will  receive  the  most  up-to- 
date  Mk.4s,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Dutch  will  build  an  aircraft  which  will  an- 
ticipate changes  in  the  Meteor  now  being  de- 
veloped at  Gloster's. 
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Superliner  Completion  Date 

Advanced 

X.  Y.  Times,  May  16. — An  accelerated 
construction  program  cutting  four  months 
from  the  building  time  of  the  new  superliner 
for  the  United  States  Lines  will  enable  the 
ship  to  go  into  service  in  time  for  the  1952 
summer  tourist  season,  an  official  of  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Com- 
pany, the  builder,  disclosed  today. 

At  the  request  of  John  M.  Franklin,  presi- 
dent of  the  line,  the  shipyard  revised  its  time- 
tables to  permit  deUvery  of  the  proposed 
challenger  for  the  Atlantic  "blue  ribbon"  on 
April  3,  1952,  instead  of  Aug.  7  of  that  year, 
the  date  specified  in  the  yard's  contract 
signed  last  week. 

The  keel  of  the  $70,000,000  vessel  wiQbe 
laid  on  or  about  Feb.  6,  1950,  according  to 
the  builder's  spokesman.  April  5,  1951,  has 
been  set  as  the  launching  date. 

Thus,  construction  time  for  the  48,000-ton 
vessel  would  be  only  twenty-seven  months — 
remarkably  short,  according  to  shipping  men 
considering  that  the  26,454-ton  America  re- 
quired the  same  period.  The  America,  largest 
passenger  liner  previously  built  in  this  coun- 
try but  half  the  tonnage  of  the  new  ship,  also 
was  a  product  of  the  Newport  News  Com- 
pany. 

The  construction  time  for  other  superliners 
such  as  the  Normandie  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  as  much  as  twice  as  long,  it  was  noted. 

The  new  liner,  which  may  be  named  the 
United  States,  is  known  to  her  builders  simply 
as  Hull  488.  She  will  be  the  first  quadruple- 
screw  passenger  liner  built  in  this  country 
and  the  first  potcftitial  American  speed  queen 
since  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

S.S.  La  Guardia 

N.  Y.  Times,  May  16. — Mobile,  Ala.,  May 
9. — Ready  for  her  new  service  between  New 
York  and  Mediterranean  ports,  the  refur- 
nished liner  La  Guardia  sailed  early  this  after- 
noon from  the  yard  of  the  Alabama  Dry 
Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Company. 

Gleaming  in  a  new  paint  job  and  com- 
pletely outfitted  to  carry  more  than  600  pas- 
sengers, the  18,000-ton  liner  will  be  the  larg- 
est American-flag  ship  to  enter  the  run  to 


Italy.  She  will  be  operated  by  the  American 
Export  Lines  under  charter  from  the  Mari- 
time Commission. 

A  large  group  of  (iovernment  officials, 
company  men  and  guests  went  aboard  the 
ship  this  morning  for  the  four-day  run  to 
New  York.  The  run  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
shakedown  trip. 

The  La  Guardia  is  due  in  her  home  port 
Friday  and  the  traditional  welcome  to  a  new 
ship  is  expected  there.  She  is  the  largest  addi- 
tion to  the  American  passenger  fleet  since  the 
America  came  out  in  1940. 

Formerly  the  Richardson 

The  La  Guardia,  renamed  in  honor  of  the 
late  Mayor  of  New  York,  was  formerly  the 
Gen,  W,  P,  Richardson,  She  was  a  Maritime 
Commission  design,  of  the  P-2  class,  virtu- 
ally identical  to  the  ships  of  the  General 
Meigs  class. 

For  more  than  a  year  she  has  been  under- 
going reconstruction  at  the  Pascagoula, 
Miss.,  plant  of  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, and  she  was  brought  to  Mobile  a  week 
ago  for  finishing  touches  in  the  Alabama 
yard.  Officials  of  American  Export  Lines  and 
the  Maritime  Commission  have  been  here 
during  the  week  supervising  last-minute  de- 
tails. Complete  inspection  of  the  ship  has  not 
yet  been  made,  and  the  operating  officials 
have  not  said  what  they  think  of  the  job. 

The  La  Guardia  is  to  carry  157  passengers 
in  first  class  and  452  in  tourist.  For  the  warm- 
weather  route  to  Naples  and  Genoa  she  has 
been  equipped  with  spacious  new  public 
rooms  in  both  classes,  forced  ventilation 
throughout  and  some  of  the  most  modern 
and  comfortable  crew  quarters  ever  offered 
to  American  seamen. 

She  is  to  run  with  the  American  Export 
Line's  trim  new  Four  Aces,  and  later  the 
company  will  place  two  new  20,000-ton  liners 
in  the  route.  These  ships,  the  Independence 
and  Constitution,  are  now  under  construc- 
tion. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Reflection  on  a  U.  S.  General  Staff 

Marine  Corps  Gazette,  May  1949. — By 
Col.  Robert  Alan,  USAF  (Command  pilot, 
West  Point  '31,  presently  on  Joint  Strategic 
Plans  Group,  Joint  Staff). — Ah,  the  pity  of 
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it  all!  Never,  one  is  led  to  believe,  has  the 
high  command  of  a  nation  been  in  such  a 
sorry  state.  Observe:  **The  President  has  no 
military  staff  directly  responsible  to  him  and 
independent  of  the  services."  "The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StaflF,  being  the  executive  heads  of 
the^Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  as  well  as  the 
chief  military  advisers  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  are  sadly  handicapped  as  regards  to 
time  and  number  of  duties."  "May  be  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StaflF  could  get  more  done  if 
somebody  cracked  their  heads  together." 
"The  Hoover  Commission  was  reported 
weighing  plans  to  propose  a  civilian  chairman 
over  the  Joint  ^Chiefs  of  StaflF  to  cool  oflF  in- 
terse  rvice  rivalries."  "The  committee  system 
of  command  tends  to  delay,  indecision,  weak 
compromises  or  inaction.  This  might  result 
in  disastrous  delay  or  indecision  should  the 
interests  of  the  services  diverge  during  a 
critical  military  situation."  "The  services 
seem  to  be  about  as  happy  in  their  unifica- 
tion as  a  batch  of  tomcats  tied  together  by 
their  tails  and  tossed  over  a  clothesline." 
"The  frictions  between  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  are  as  sharp  as  before,  and  they  bring 
about  duplication  and  instances  of  empire- 
building  that  contribute  virtually  nothing  to 
our  military  strength  and  are  unduly  hard  on 
the  taxpayer."  "We  may  have  a  government 
by  colonels."  "The  statutory  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  materially 
strengthened."  And,  someone  has  caustically 
observed,  we  may  even  come  to  the  sorry 
time  when  Mr.  Eberstadt,  one  of  the  primary 
architects  of  the  National  Security  Act  who 
has  recently  reviewed  his  handiwork  and 
found  it  good,  is  unavailable  for  further  re- 
view of  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

All  these  things  and  more  are  feared,  al- 
leged, or  stated  as  fixed  opinion — some  by 
responsible  men  of  adequate  background  and 
objective  view,  some  by  men  whose  only 
qualification  is  access  to  print  or  microphone. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  all  this.  It  is 
merely  the  custom  in  our  country,  our  way  of 
doing  things.  No  better  way  has  yet  been  de- 
vised to  insure  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number. 

With  this  conglomeration  of  choice  adjec- 
tives, fine  invective,  derisive  citizens  and 
experienced  organizers,  it  appears  that  any- 


one may  get  into  the  act.   Congress  itself 
will  soon  be  giving  close  scrutiny  to  the 
Hoover  Commission's  recommendations  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  national  security 
organization,  and  doubtless  the  question  of 
a  United  States  General  Staff  will  again  be 
raising  its  perennial  head.  Before  it  does, 
let  us  give  the  general  staflF  problem  the  ob- 
jective scrutiny  it  deserves.  A  wrong  decision 
in  this  matter  by  Congress  could  be  dis- 
astrous. 

By  United  States  General  StaflF  is  meant 
all  that  the  term  has  traditionally  implied— 
a  huge  planning,  directing,  operating,  ad- 
ministrating StaflF  complete  in  every  detail. 
It  would  provide  the  authoritative  coordina- 
tion and  unified  direction  under  civilian  con- 
trol necessary  for  the  integration  of  the 
services  into  an  efficient  team  of  land,  naval 
and  air  forces.  Among  others,  its  fields  of 
endeavor  would  encompass  strategy,  certain 
phases  of  administration,  logistics  in  its  full- 
est sense,  preparation  of  the  budget,  deter- 
mination of  roles,  missions  and  requirements, 
all  types  of  mobilization  planning,  the  elim- 
ination of  unnecessary  duplication  or  over- 
lapping and  the  coordination  of  military 
education  and  training.  -The  General  Staff 
would  absorb  the  functions  of  the  Munitions 
Board,  the  Research  and  Development 
Board,  and  the  Personnel  Policies  Board. 

The  StaflF  would  be  headed  by  a  Chief  of 
the  United  States  General  Staff  who  would 
also  be  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President.  He 
would  be  senior  to  all  other  officers  in  the 
Armed  Services.  He  would  have  the  power 
of  decision,  subject  only  to  the  higher  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  of  the 
President.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would 
be  abolished,  as  would  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  The  unmerged  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  would  then  be  placed  in  a 
single  Department  of  Defense  under  a  Secre- 
tary who  had  broad,  clear  power  to  manage 
and  direct. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  General 
Staff  would  be  drawn  from  the  three  services 
in  equal  numbers.  They  would  form  a  Gen- 
eral Staff  Corps  permatiently  separate  from 
the  officer  corps  of  the  services.  In  addition 
to  manning  the  General  Staff,  they  would 
provide  the  commanders  and  staffs  of  all 
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unified  commands  and  joint  task  forces. 
They  would  wear  a  separate  uniform  and  be 
on  a  separate  promotion  list.  To  insure  con- 
stant touch  with  reality,  they  would  serve 
tours  of  duty  with  the  Services  at  frequent 
intervals. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  pros  and  cons  of 
such  an  organization.  Might  it  be  a  Franken- 
stein? 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  staflF  just  described  is  the 
extreme  proposal  for  a  United  States  Gen- 
eral Staff.  From  it  many  recoil  in  horror 
who  merely  pose  mild  objections  to  the  sev- 
eral diluted  versions  that  have  been  sug- 
gested through  the  years.  And  so  to  the 
problem. 

In  favor  of  the  General  Staff  the  following 
arguments  have  been  variously  presented: 

First,  it  would  provide  a  completely  ob- 
jective viewpoint  at  the  top  where  it  is 
badly  needed.  The  country  deserves  some- 
thing better  than  plans  based  on  the  desires 
of  all  the  services.  A  staff,  completely  di- 
vorced forever  from  service  traditions,  vested 
interests,  rivalries  and  fears  would  produce 
the  required  product. 

Second,  it  would  eliminate  the  delay,  corii- 
promise  and  frustrations  which  even  under 
the  urgency  of  war  and  the  presence  of  as 
great  and  objective  a  personality  as  General 
Marshall,  were  evident  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. 

Third,  in  connection  with  the  emphasis 
we  are  placing  on  economy  and  the  necessity 
for  husbanding  our  national  resources,  such  a 
staff  would  be  in  a  perfect  position  to  effect 
economies.  It  would  recognize  padding  quite 
readily,  and  quickly  sort  out  the  essential 
from  the  non-essential. 

Fourth,  it  would  raise  those  who  think  in 
terms  of  the  over-all  defense  of  the  country 
to  what  would  clearly  be  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinguished position  in  our  armed  forces. 

Against  the  General  Staff  are  these  argu- 
ments : 

First,  it  would  place  too  much  power  in 
the  hands  of  too  few.  The  United  States 
General  Staff  might,  as  did  the  Prussian 
General  Staff,  gradually  assume  control  of 
the  higher  political  activity  of  the  country. 
'The  Man  on  Horseback"  might  arise.  In 
this  connection  it  will  be  recalled  that  many 


times  recently  the  military  has  been  ac- 
cused of  exercising  undue  influence  in  the 
political  realm,  with  Gen.  Marshall  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Gen.  Clay  making  policy  in 
Europe,  and  Gen.  MacArthur  formulating  it 
in  the  Far  East. 

Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  the  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  would  tend  to  become  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  his  own  right,  that 
despite  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
President,  his  influence  might  become  de- 
cisive and  even  pave  the  way  to  dictator- 
ship. Once  again  the  finger  is  pointed  to  the 
Prussian  General  Staff  of  1860-1918,  and 
particularly  to  Gen.  Ludendorff  who,  in 
World  War  I,  ran  rough-shod  over  Chancel- 
lor Bethmann-Hollweg  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
in  the  formulation  of  both  military  and 
foreign  policy. 

Second,  it  is  alleged  that  the  mere  creation 
of  the  General  Staff  would  not  of  itself 
assure  efficiency.  The  task  of  directing  all 
the  joint  activities  of  the  three  services  is 
too  tremendous  for  one  staff  and  for  one  man, 
it  is  said.  Moreover,  although  the  Chief  of 
Staff  might  act  decisively,  he  might  not  do 
so  wisely.  He,  too,  even  as  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
must  consider  and  weigh ;  and  in  this  day  of 
preference  for  even  a  bad  decision  over  no 
decision  at  all,  he  might  be  so  terribly  wrong 
as  to  invite  disaster. 

Third,  it  is  said  that  without  denuding  the 
three  Services,  there  are  not  enough  jointly 
trained  and  highly-skilled  officers  to  form  a 
great  joint  staff.  Whereas  its  members  should 
be  officers  of  the  highest  intellectual  attain- 
ment, superior  schooling,  and  widest  experi- 
ence, the  bulk  of  them  would  perforce  be 
even  as  you  and  I — ordinary  officers  who 
might  command  neither  the  respect  nor  the 
confidence  of  the  services. 

No  decision  about  the  proposed  United 
States  General  Staff  can  be  properly  made 
without  first  understanding  the  German 
General  Staff.  Every  discussion  of  a  United 
States  General  Staff  seems  to  bring  forth 
reference  to  the  German  General  Staff,  the 
mere  mention  of  which  makes  the  spines  of 
most  Americans  tingle  with  fright.  This  re- 
action appears  to  stem  partly  from  attend- 
ance at  movies  in  which  the  Prussian  officer 
has  been  represented  as  a  monocled  aristo- 
crat   of   unbearable    arrogance,    implacable 
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menace  and  sadistic  cruelty  rivalled  only  by 
Dr.  Fu  Manchu.  Surprisingly  enough,  his- 
tory reveals  that  these  qualities  are  in  truth 
representative,  and  it  is  of  them  that  many 
Americans  think  when  they  refer  to  the 
dangers  of  the  German  General  Staff.  What 
other  Americans  fear  will  be  brought  out 
later. 

The  German  General  Staff  itself  had 
much  to  recommend  it.  The  living  heart  of 
it  was  the  General  Staff  Corps,  consisting  in 
1914  of  about  240  highly  skilled,  intensively 
trained  officers  who  had  dedicated  them- 
selves to  acquisition  of  the  highest  degree  of 
high-level  military  skill.  Here  was  no  vege- 
tating, no  dullness,  no  stagnating;  they 
studied  the  past  only  to  learn  and  apply  its 
lessons.  Their  view  was  towards  the  future, 
towards  the  study  of  the  newest  weapons 
and  techniques,  towards  the  handling  of 
huge  masses  of  men  and  their  movement 
and  supply.  The  greatest  stress  was  placed 
upon  initiative,  originality  and  adaptability 
to  circumstance.  It  is  possible  that  no  other 
military  staff  ever  achieved  the  high  stand- 
ard of  professional  excellence  attained  by 
these  officers  of  the  General  Staff  Corps. 
Shortly  before  the  war  of  1870  the  French 
Ambassador  to  Prussia  wrote:  *'The  com- 
position of  the  Prussian  Staff  will,  in  the 
next  war,  constitute  the  most  formidable 
element  of  superiority  in  favor  of  the 
Prussian  army." 

The  effectiveness  of  German  arms  in  the 
period  1860  to  1918  is  attributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  superior  mastery  of  the  art 
of  war  by  the  General  Staff  Corps.  They  are 
represented  as  having  acquired  a  tremendous 
capacity  for  work,  the  faculty  of  concen- 
trated effort  over  protracted  periods,  and 
the  ability  to  deal  swiftly  and  effectively  with 
multitudinous  problems.  Upon  these  charac- 
teristics of  the  General  Staff  Corps  rested 
the  magnificent  efficiency  of  the  German 
General  Staff  of  which  the  Corps,  distin- 
guished by  the  broad  purple  stripes  on  its 
uniform,  was  the  driving  force. 

No  one  would  object  to  these  professional 
attainments  in  an  American  General  Staff 
Corps.  What  one  would  object  to  is  any 
growth  in  American  officers  of  the  arrogant 
attitude  of  Prussian  officers,  and  their  al- 
most universal  tendency  to  despise  civilians. 


Equally  objectionable  and  far  more  dan- 
gerous, however,  was  the  fact  that  the 
German  General  Staff  became  the  guiding 
spirit  and  controlling  force  of  its  country's 
foreign  policy.  It  was  able  to  do  so  as  much 
because  of  its  own  excellence,  as  because  of 
the  weakness  of  Chancellors  and  Emperors. 
The  last  Kaiser,  particularly,  failed  to  domi- 
nate the  General  Staff  during  the  first  World 
War.  Admittedly  it  is  difficult  for  any  Chan- 
cellor or  ruler  to  go  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  General  Staff  when  it  claims  that  only 
by  following  its  advice  can  security  be  as- 
sured. But  be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  First 
World  War  Gen.  Ludendorff  was  able  to 
dominate  German  foreign  policy,  and  to  lead 
Germany  on  to  ruinous  defeat  and  revolution 
which,  historians  point  out,  could  have  been 
avoided  had  less  militaristic  counsels  pre- 
vailed. 

It  is  clear  then,  that  these  two  dangers:  the 
arrogant  character  of  the  officers,  and  the 
decisive  influence  of  the  General  Staff  on 
foreign  policy,  are  the  ones  feared  by  critics 
of  the  German  General  Staff.  Both  are  real 
dangers,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  see 
them  frequently  pointed  out  to  American 
law  makers.  Note  the  testimony  on  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  given  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Expenditures  by  Adm.  Zacharias:  **The 
Joint  Staff  should  be  a  secretariat,  stated  in 
the  law,  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  very  dangerous 
situation.  Unless  so  specified,  the  Joint 
Staff  becomes  in  fact  a  national  General 
Staff  capable  of  incorporating  all  the  evils 
of  the  German  system.'*  Fletcher  Pratt: 
"The  German  General  Staff,  instead  of  re- 
maining an  organ  of  the  Government,  be- 
came the  government  itself  for  all  effective 
purposes,  dragging  Germany  into  war  after 
war.  There  is  a  good  chance  it  would  set  us 
on  the  first  step  towards  military  dictator- 
ship and  becoming  an  aggressor  nation. 
Maybe  it  would  be  different  in  our  case;  but 
that  is  what  all  the  others  have  said."  Adm. 
Radford  *'finds  no  virtue  in  a  military  or- 
ganization such  as  the  German."  He  would 
'*limit  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  a  40  man 
secretariat  without  executive  power,  without 
authority  to  function  as  a  military  staff, 
and  prohibited  from  functioning  as  a  Na- 
tional General  Staff  or  engaging  in  work  of 
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an  administrative  nature  that  pertains  to  the 
armed  services." 

So  much  for  the  German  General  Staff  of 
the  Army.  It  should  not  be  confused  with 
Hitler's  Armed  Forces  General  Staflf  (OKW) 
which  was  the  top  staflF  in  Germany  during 
World  War  II,  and  a  joint  staflF.  The  General 
Staff  of  the  Army  regarded  the  OKW  as 
"amateurs  serving  an  amateur."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Hitler  detested  the 
General  StaflF  of  the  Army  and  its  General 
StaflF  Corps.  He  abused  them  with  such 
phrases  as  "a  club  of  intellectuals  represent- 
ing defeatism  wrapped  up  in  intellectual- 
ism,"  "professional  obstructionists,"  "bur- 
dened by  the  weight  of  the  military  knowl- 
edge." 

At  this  point,  having  briefly  set  forth  the 
arguments  for  and  against  a  United  States 
General  StaflF,  and  having  endeavored  to 
make  clear  the  character  of  the  German 
General  StaflF,  we  are  almost  in  position  to 
evaluate  and  decide. 

However,  we  should  first  glance  objec- 
tively at  the  present  National  Security  Or- 
ganization. No  one  denies  it  has  faults.  Com- 
mittee action  in  that  critical  focal  point  of 
the  security  structure,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StaflF,  is  deplored  and  belittled  daily.  Many 
of  the  operations  of  the  military  establish- 
ment flow  from  the  Chiefs'  decisions,  and 
the  work  of  the  civilian  agencies  of  the 
National  Security  Organization  is  closely  af- 
fected by  them.  For  instance,  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  the  Munitions 
Board,  and  the  Research  and  Development 
Board  can  not  lay  out  their  plans  eflFectively 
without  guidance  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StaflF.  Even  the  President,  the  Congress  and 
the  National  Security  Council  need  the 
Chiefs*  strategic  advice.  The  plans  they 
make  aflFect  all  the  functions  of  Government, 
yet  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StaflF  there  is  inacceptable  delay, 
weak  compromise,  strong  service  bias  and 
remoteness  from  other  vital  agencies. 

The  Joint  Chiefs,  however,  stand  not  alone 
before  the  critical  onslaught;  they  are  merely 
the  most  publicized.  As  Mr.  Eberstadt  has 
made  clear,  "the  Munitions  Board  has  not 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  pattern  for 
achieving  prompt  decision";  "the  National 
Security  Council  has  failed  to  produce  firm 


top-level  national  policy";  "the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  lacking  clearly  defined  authority 
and  adequate  staflF  assistance  has  been  un- 
able to  keep  the  whole  involved  process  in 
order."  These,  then,  are  some  of  the  over-all 
faults  of  the  present  organization  for  na- 
tional security. 

All  these  faults,  it  is  alleged,  would  be  cor- 
rected by  the  United  States  General  StaflF. 
There  would  be  little  delay,  no  indecision. 
Strategy  would  be  closely  meshed  with  the 
national  economy  since  the  Munitions 
Board's  functions  would  be  assumed  by  the 
General  StaflF.  There  would  be  no  lack  of 
intimate  association  between  the  Research 
and  Development  Board  and  those  responsi- 
ble for  strategy,  because  its  functions  too 
would  be  shouldered  by  the  General  StaflF. 
With  clear  authority  in  the  military  realm, 
the  Chief  of  the  General  StaflF  would  soon 
have  things  running  in  tip-top  shape. 

Before  rendering  decision  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  such  a  General  StaflF  there  re- 
mains only  to  set  forth  the  virtues  of  the 
present  system. 

First,  the  system  provides  a  theoretically 
sound  framework  within  which  political, 
economic  and  military  planning  can  be  ef- 
fectively interwoven.  Second,  it  keeps  too 
great  power  out  of  the  hands  of  any  one  man 
short  of  the  President.  Third,  it  provides  for 
unified,  one-man  command  in  the  field. 
Fourth,  it  is  working  fairly  well.  When  one 
considers  that  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
been  operating  unilaterally  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  one  scarcely  expects  a  great  deal 
in  a  year  and  a  half.  Fifth,  praise  and 
extenuation  for  it  as  well  as  criticism  of  it 
have  been  oflFered.  With  respect  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StaflF  it  has  been  said  that:  "They 
are  a  splendid  engine  of  military  skill  and 
thinking."  "Under  the  guidance  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StaflF,  substantial  strides 
have  been  taken."  "Individually,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StaflF  have  been  too  heavily  bur- 
dened with  departmental  obligations  to  give 
to  their  important  duties  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StaflF  the  time  and  thought 
that  those  duties  demand."  "During  the  war 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StaflF  justified  itself  as  an 
excellent  mechanism  for  strategic  planning 
and  for  carrying  strategic  plans  into  eflFect." 
"The  responsibilities  assigned  to  iVifc  ^cixwV 
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of  StaflF  are  extraordinarily  diflScult 
nplex,  even  more  so  in  peace  than  in 
be  criteria  upon  which  to  form  their 
nd  judgments  have  been  vague  and 
.in,  the  conflicting  pressures  upon 
re  heavy,"  "The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
>ved  its  worth  and  should  be  con- 


>i 


reference  to  the  other  vital  organiza- 

the  National  Security  Establishment 

enheartening  statements  could  be 

but,    for    brevity's    sake,    will    be 

I. 

are  arrived  at  the  points  of  evalua- 

rning  now  to  consideration  of  the 
nts  advanced  fo^  the  United  States 
I  Staff — objectivity,  quick  decision, 
y,  eflSciency,  distinction — it  must  be 
;d  that  all  are  sound.  One  may  be 
1,  however,  for  wondering  whether  no 
I  at  all  is  not  better  than  a  hasty 
I.  At  the  highest  level,  is  not  the  es- 
f  judgment  a  thorough  consideration 
y  view,  a  patient,  thorough  appraisal 
y  facet  and  possibility,  rather  than  a 
tnswer?  The  need  for  speed  in  basic 
>  at  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  level  is 
parent,  although  the  need  for  rapid 
1  in  the  field  is  admitted  by  all  and  has 
ovided  for  by  the  Unified  Commands, 
re  to  fly  in  the  face  of  experience,  to 
hat  "many  heads  are  better  than 
ind  to  prove  once  again  that  "all 
ly  learns  from  history  is  that  nobody 
rom  history,"  then  let  us  continue  to 
yt  quick  decision  in  the  Joint  Chiefs 

■ 

• 

possibility  of  ill-considered  decision  in 
ral  Staff  pales  into  insignificance,  how- 
Eilongside  the  danger  of  abuse  of 
Here  is  the  tremendous,  overwhelm- 
gument  against  the  General  Staff. 
e  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
ss,  its  potential  for  evil  in  the  hands  of 


the  wrong  man  would  be  unlimited.  With 
the  entire  armed  might  of  the  nation  at  his 
disposal,  he  might  easily  effect  a  coup  d'etat, 
and  there  would  be  no  substantial  counter- 
force  to  oppose  him.  Now,  at  least,  we  have 
no  one  military  man  with  all  the  military 
forces  at  his  command.  Any  Service  com- 
mander with  foul  designs  would  have  two 
other  Services  to  reckon  with.  A  Secretary  of 
Defense  bent  on  dictatorship  would  have  to 
suborn  all  three  Services.  As  long  as  man's 
nature  lends  itself  to  the  lust  for  and  abuse 
of  power,  we  would  be  wise  to  keep  the 
greatest  military  force  in  the  world  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  might — it  is  remote 
but  it  is  possible — abuse  it  to  our  own  un- 
doing. 

If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  General  Staff  would  always  be  high- 
minded,  public  spirited  men  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, resource  and  tolerance,  with  no  other 
concern  than  the  good  of  the  nation  and  an 
unerring  ahiliiy  to  determine  exactly  of  what 
that  good  consisted,  then  the  United  States 
General  Staff  would  be  the  answer  to  our 
problem.  Since  we  are  assured  by  the  re- 
search and  development  people  that  such 
men  are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  it  would  be  well  to  oppose  formation 
of  a  General  Staff. 

Is  there  hope  without  a  United  States 
General  Staff?  Mr.  Eberstadt,  who  appears 
to  be  as  qualified  as  anyone  and  better  quali- 
fied than  most,  thinks  the  existing  ma- 
chinery, with  a  few  minor  adjustments,  will 
soon  shake  down  to  a  smooth-running  engine 
of  national  security.  Yet  even  if  there  were 
little  hope  of  improvement,  it  appears  far 
wiser  that  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment proceed  in  its  so-called  "inefficient  and 
blundering  way  of  hammering  things  out  by 
a  long  process  of  argument,  compromise  and 
inter-service  struggle"  than  to  ever  commit 
itself  to  a  United  States  General  Staff  of  the 
type  outlined  herein. 


'ECRETA^'SVrOTES 


,        At  its  June  monthly  meeting  the  Board  of  Control  accepted  with  regret 

#h    n**^      the  resignation  of  Captain  Frank  T.  Ward,  Jr„  U.  S.  Navy,  as  a  member 

oTcontmt       °*  '^^  Board,  and  elected  in  his  place  Captain  Robert  B.  Pirie,  U.  S.  Navy, 

who  is  succeeding  Captain  Ward  as  Commandant  of  Midshipmen  at   the 

Naval  Academy, 

^       .  In  addition  to  its  usual  schedule  of  new  and  revised  professional  books 

Naval  Institute      ^^'^  ^^^'  books,  the  Naval  Institute  now  has  underway  the  publication 
nnnhg  o(  3.  book  that  should  be  of  nationwide  interest.  This  is  the  "History 

of  U.  S.  Submarine  Operations  in  World  War  II,"  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  and  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall.  The  first 
complete  and  fully  authentic  history  of  these  operations,  it  will  contain  details  and  stories 
never  before  released.  In  size,  number  of  pages,  and  amount  of  photographs  and  color-plates, 
it  will  be  an  outstanding  example  of  the  finest  in  bookmaking.  Since  it  is  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment's express  wish  that  this  book  be  offered  to  all  present  or  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  the  Naval  Institute  will  make  a  special  reduced  pre- 
publication  price  to  all  such  personnel,  as  well  a^  to  Institute  members.  Please  watch  the 
pages  of  the  Naval  Institute  Proceedings  for  further  information  on  the  book  and  the 
way  in  which  it  may  be  ordered  at  the  special  pre-publication  price. 

Also  in  preparation  is  "The  United  States  Coast  Guard,  1790-1915:  a  Definitive  His- 
tory." Covering  the  whole  origins  and  histories  of  the  Revenue-Marine,  the  Revenue  Service, 
the  Life-Saving  Service,  and  other  services  that  finally  evolved  into  the  Coast  Guard, 
this  history  will  be  the  complete,  authentic  account  of  that  famous  service  from  its  inception 
down  to  the  First  World  War.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  later  a  companion  volume  covering 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Coast  Guard,  including  both  World  Wars. 

Another  book,  "Naval  Leadership,"  concerning  which  we  have  had  many  inquiries,  is 
also  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Prepared  because  of  the  need  for  such  a  book  by  the  mid- 
shipmen at  the  Naval  Academy,  this  work  will  include  not  only  the  principles  of  naval  leader- 
ship, but  also  actual  lessons  and  examples  sent  in  from  the  various  ships,  fleets,  and  shore 
stations,  with  an  analysis  of  the  specific  problems  involved. 

In  the  autumn  we  plan  to  send  to  the  printer  the  copy  for  the  Pictorial  and  Textual 
History  of  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise.  In  covering  completely  the  history  of  that  famous  carrier, 
the  typical  story  of  sea-air  power  in  World  War  II  will  be  revealed  to  the  reader. 

Finally,  the  Naval  Institute  will  publish  a  special  "History  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Gun 
Factory  at  Washington"  to  coincide  with  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard.  This  book  will  contain  unique  pictures  and  stories  of  the  Navy's  famous  gun  factory 
from  its  earliest  days  to  its  stupendous  feats  during  World  War  II,  and  will  be  a  book  of 
special  interest  to  a  great  many  people  besides  historians,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Service. 

Future  issues  of  the  Proceedings  will  give  more  complete  details  as  to  publication 
dates  and  prices  of  the  above-mentioned  books. 
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special  Notice 

f/.  S.  Naval  Institute  General 
Prize  Essay  Contest^  ^95^^ 


PRIZE  OF  NOT  LESS  THAN  $500  and  of  not  more  than  $1,500,  a  gold 
medal,  and  a  life  membership  in  the  Institute  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  essay  submitted  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  naval 
profession,  should  the  Board  of  Control  consider  the  essay  to  be  of 
sufficient  merit.  Should  the  prize  be  awarded  to  a  previous  winner,  a 
gold  clasp  suitably  engraved  will  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  medal  and  the 
commuted  value  of  the  life  membership  in  lieu  of  the  life  membership. 

Irrespective  of  the  award  of  the  "Prize,"  one  or  more  essays  may 
receive  "Honorable  Mention,"  if  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  the 
award.  Essays  awarded  "Honorable  Mention"  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  may  be  adjudged  by  the  Board  of  Control,  but  not  in- 
cluding a  life  membership. 

In  the  event  that  no  essay  is  adjudged  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive 
the  "Prize"  or  an  "Honorable  Mention,"  the  best  essay  submitted 
may  receive  a  special  award  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  following  rules  will  govern  this  competition: 

(1)  Essays  should  not  exceed  8,000  words. 

(2)  Essays  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  on  or 
before  January  1,  1950. 

(3)  The  name  of  the  competitor  shall  not  appear  on  the  essay, 
and  each  essay  must  have  a  motto  in  addition  to  the  title.  This  motto 
shall  appear  (a)  on  the  title  page  of  the  essay,  (b)  on  the  outside  of 
a  sealed  envelope  containing  identification  of  the  competitor,  (c) 
above  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  inside  the  envelope 
containing  this  identification.  This  envelope  will  not  be  opened  until 
the  Board  has  made  the  awards.  Essays  and  identifying  envelope  must 
be  mailed  in  a  large  sealed  envelope  marked  "General  Prize  Essay 
Contest." 

(4)  The  awards  will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Control,  voting  by 
ballot  and  without  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  competitors. 

(5)  The  awards  will  be  made  known  and  presented  to  the  success- 
ful competitors  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

(6)  All  essays  must  be  typewritten,  double  spaced,  on  paper  8>4" 
X  11",  and  must  be  submitted  in  triplicate,  each  copy  complete  in  itself. 

(7)  Essays  awarded  the  "Prize,"  "Honorable  Mention,"  or  "Spe- 
cial Award"  are  for  publication  in  the  Naval  Institute  PROCEED- 
INGS. Essays  not  awarded  a  prize  may  be  published  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  writers  of  such  essays  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  established  for  articles  not  submitted  in  compe- 
tition. 

(8)  Attention  of  contestants  is  called  to  the  fact  that  an  essay 
should  be  analytical  or  interpretive  and  not  merely  an  exposition  or 
personal  narrative. 

William  G.  Cooper, 
Captain,  U.  S.  Navy,  Secretary-Treasurer 
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NATIONWIDE  RECOMMENDATION  OF 
The  United  States  Naval  Institute's  Outstanding  and  Timely  Book 

JOHN  PAUL  JONES 

Fighter  for  Freedom  and  Glory 

By  Lincoln  Lorenz 
THE  VIVID  STORY  AND  PORTRAIT 

The  book  tells  a  fascinating  story  with  verve  and  color.  .  .  .  The  story  is  on^  of  the  most  interesting  in  oui 
martial  annals.  ... 

—Allan  Nevins  in  THE  BOOK-OF-THEMONTH  CLUB  NEWS;  August,  1943 
This  new  biography  of  John  Paul  Jones  .  .  .  makes  stirring  reading  not  only  for  the  naval-minded  but  for 
anyone  who  loves  a  story  of  true  adventure  and  struggle.  .  .  .  The  great  Commodore's  character  is  ably  por- 
trayed as  well  as  his  4 5 -year  life  of  adventure. 

—Rear  Admiral  John  Downes  in  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS;  July  21.  1943 
...  a  dynamic  story  with  a  many-sided  appeal.  It  contains  all  the  elements  of  fiction  with  the  added  chama 
of  reality,  accurately  presented  in  the  book  with  great  literary  skill. 

—Captain  Dudley  W.  Knox  in  U.  S.  NAVAL  INSTITUTE  PROCEEDINGS;  January.  1943 
As  an  interpreter  of  Jones  the  man — lion-hearted  in  battle,  astute  in  naval  planning,  sincere  to  the  point  of 
idealism  in  his  attachment  to  the  American  cause,  and  over-susceptible  to  feminine  charms — Dr.  Lorenz  is 
excellent. 

—THE  AMERICAN  NEPTUNE,  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Maritime  History;  July,  1943 
The  author  has  given  us  a  credible,  honest,  fiery,  and  quixotic  John  Paul  Jones,  if  not  a  superman  ...  the 
book  abounds  in  splendid  authenticated  anecdotes  of  Jones'  youth  and  later  feats  of  derring-do. 

—THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  MAGAZINE;  August  1.  1943 
.  .  .  this  biography  of  John  Paul  Jones  will  prove  absorbing. 

—THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR;  September  18,  1943 

THE  TRUTHFUL  INTERPRETATION 

...  it  is  objective  and  thorough  in  its  evaluation  of  historical  evidence  ...  it  is  a  truth-seeking  book. 

—THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  WEEKLY  BOOK  REVIEW ;  July  18,  1943 
So  completely  and  painstakingly  objective  a  story  could  be  only  a  labor  of  love. 

—THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS;  August  17,  1943 
.  .  .  the  romantic  tosh  has  been  tossed  overboard. 

—THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS 
Dr.  Lorenz  clear  away  a  mass  of  fiction  .  .  .  slashing  through  legend  and  lies. 

—THE  BOOK-OF-THEMONTH  CLUB  NEWS;  August,  1943 
The  work  is  one  of  historic  breadth,  the  author  being  obviously  intent  on  close  reasoning  and  astute  cnaracter 
study. 

—THE  PROVIDENCE  SUNDAY  JOURNAL;  July  18,  1943 
The  author's  judgments  are  wise  and  farseeing. 

—THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  MAGAZINE;  August  1,  1943 

THE  DEFINITIVE  SCOPE 

...  it  has  remained  for  Lincoln  Lorenz  to  produce  a  John  Paul  Jones  life  that  might  be  considered  definitive 
...  a  masterpiece  of  biographical  writing  which  stands  head  and  shoulders  over  all  previous  Jones  efforts. 

—THE  AMERICAN  NEPTUNE;  July,  1943 
Jones'  tangled,  half  obscure,  romantic  career  for  the  first  time  finds  something  approaching  a  definitive  treat- 
ment. .  .  .  The  story  ...  is  at  last  told  with  a<rcuracy  and  completeness. 

—THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  NEWS;  August,  1943 
John  Paul  Jones  ...  is  very  likely  the  definitive  life  of  the  man  who  raided  Whitehaven. 

—THE  NEW  YORKER;  July  17.  1943 
.  .  .  invaluable  to  the  historical  student  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

—SEA  POWER;  September,  1943 
Here  in  detail  Lorenz  tells  the  fullest  story  to  date  of  that  fantastic  Russian  adventure.  Almost  no  phase  of 
Jones'  life  escapes  this  new  biographer  who  expended  five  years  in  research,  preparation,  and  the  writing  of 
this  volume.  Much  of  the  detail  he  recounts  appears  for  the  first  time. 

—THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS;  August  17,  1943 
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THE  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE 

By  ROBERT  McCLINTOCK 


ENDURING  alliances  are  born,  not  made. 
The  seed  of  national  interest  is 
planted  in  the  soil  of  mutual  advan- 
tage, and  growth  is  almost  always  forced  in 
the  hothouse  of  external  pressure.  As  long  as 
the  soil  and  seed  remain  fertile  the  plant 
prospers  and  puts  out  new"  roots  and 
branches  to  hold  fast  against  danger  and  to 
fend  off  peril.  An  alliance  must  be  clearly 
defined  as  to  its  objectives  and,  as  Bismarck 
said,  "be  reinforced  by  the  interests"  of  the 
states  concerned.  Thus  there  are  the  lasting 
alliances,  those  born  of  necessity  and  endur- 
ing through  adversity,  such  as  the  valiant 
league  of  the  Grecian  city-states  against  the 
sea  power  of  Persia;  the  most  ancient  exist- 
ing alliance,  that  between  Britain  and  Por- 
tugal; and  that  most  recent  of  the  "natural 
alliances,"  the  Organization  of  the  American 
States. 

Other  temporary  arrangements  of  suspi- 
cious self-interests  have  taken  the  name  of 
"alliance."  There  were  three  Triple  Alliances, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  one  Quadruple  Alliance 
born  of  the  mysticism  of  the  Tsar  and  the 
craft  of  Metternich.  Even  so,  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance was  a  greater  factor  for  peace  than  the 
triple  Triple  Alliances — two,  formed  in  1688 
and  again  in  1795,  against  the  power  of 
France,  and  the  third,  between  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy  in  1882,  against  France  and 
Russia.  This  latter  treaty  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient pull  of  mutual  interest  to  keep  the 
Italian  satellite  within  its  gravitational  field. 
And   the   pacts   between   Ribbentrop   and 


Molotov,  between  Molotov  and  Matsuoka, 
in  1939  and  1941,  were  less  than  alliances; 
they  were  contracts  in  duplicity,  purchasing 
time  at  the  price  of  honor. 

Other  common  arrangements  for  joint  ac- 
tion by  groups  of  states  have  been  called 
alliances  and  indeed  were,  so  long  as  the  mili- 
tary emergency  lasted.  Such  was  the 
grouping  of  disparate  powers  in  the  coalition 
which  finally  wore  out  France  and  beat 
Napoleon.  Such  was  the  even  more  disparate 
group  of  powers  which  formed  the  coalition 
which  wore  out  Germany  and  beat  Hitler. 
But  for  all  the  ringing  periods  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  signed  on 
January  1,  1942  at  the  White  House,  and  for 
all  the  idealism  enphrased  in  cadenced  sen- 
tences in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  these  instru- 
ments did  not  have  within  them  the  seed  of 
self-interest  planted  in  the  soil  of  mutual 
advantage  which  could  last  beyond  the  im- 
mediate interest  and  the  instant  advantage. 

Nevertheless  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
Declaration  of  the  United  Nations  set  forth 
principles  which,  if  lived  up  to,  would  have 
made  the  Millennium  follow  upon  the  Ar- 
mageddon in  which  the  world  then  bloodily 
struggled.  It  was  felt  in  many  lands,  though 
not  in  all,  that  the  conflict  could  have  no 
meaning  unless  it  give  rise  to  a  more  rational 
order  of  international  conduct.  President 
Roosevelt,  with  deeper  insight,  called  it  a 
war  for  survival.  Even  so,  men  with  good 
hearts  and  brains  in  all  the  lands  hoped,  in 
various  ways,  that  this  was  the  last  great 
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outpouring  of  blood  and  iron,  and  that  man 
would  now  so  arrange  his  affairs  that  the 
intercourse  of  national  states  would  be  as 
peaceful  and  well  ordered  as  the  life  within 
the  metropolitan  domain.  So  it  was  that,  fol- 
lowing the  identical  pattern  set  by  the  first 
World  War,  and  avoiding  (it  was  thought) 
the  mistakes  of  Versailles,  the  victorious 
United  Nations  met  at  San  Francisco  four 
years  ago  and  established  a  world  organiza- 
tion to  keep  the  peace  they  had  so  recently 
won. 

A  reading  of  merely  the  Preamble,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  entire  United  Nations  Charter, 
suffices  to  show  how  the  high  hopes  of  San 
Francisco  have  thus  far  been  frustrated. 
**We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  de- 
termined to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice  in  our  life- 
time has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind" [and  who  in  three  years  have  wit- 
nessed armed  coniBict  in  Indonesia,  Greece, 
Palestine  and  China],  "and  to  reaffirm  faith 
in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal 
rights  of .  men  and  women  and  of  nations 
large  and  small"  [as  "reaffirmed"  by  the 
secret  police  of  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Hungary,  Albania  and  Yugoslavia,  to  say 
nothing  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  and 
by  the  "respect"  for  small  nations  shown  by 
the  U.S.S.R.]  "...  to  practice  tolerance  and 
live  together  in  peace  with  one  another  as 
good  neighbors"  [as  for  example,  the  neigh- 
borly conduct  toward  Greece  of  the  three 
states  on  its  northern  frontier],  "and  to 
unite  our  strength  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security"  [by  not  agreeing  to  pro- 
vide the  Security  Council  with  its  intended 
striking  force] — a  reading  of  this  Preamble, 
phrased  in  the  superb  language  of  Marshal 
Smuts,  is  a  saddening  experience  for  the  man 
of  goodwill  today. 


This  is  not  an  indictment  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Charter  is  as  good  a  constitu- 
tion for  a  world  peace-preserving  organiza- 
tion as  is  possible  today.  So  was  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations.  What  is 
required  is  not  a  better  constitution,  but 
better  performance  in  living  up  to  the  Char- 
ter we  have.  This  leads  us  to  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  Charter  was 
adopted  on  the  assumption  that  the  signa- 
tures on  the  parchment  were  binding,  that  it 
was  a  treaty  which  meant  what  it  said,  that 
the  principles  and  purposes  it  so  nobly 
phrased  would  be  put  into  practice.  This 
largely  boils  down  to  saying  that  the  Charter 
was  adopted  on  the  assumption  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  develop  a  new  dialectic 
which  would  modify  the  Marxian  one,  and 
that  it  would  treat  with  its  allies  in  peace  at 
least  as  equitably  as  with  its  allies  in  war. 

One  cannot  know  with  what  measure  of 
hope  or  cynicism  the  masters  of  Soviet  power 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Yalta  and  its  se- 
quence, the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
All  one  can  do  is  to  judge  the  word  by  the 
deed.  Molotov,  who  has  signed  so  many 
"binding"  promises  with  so  many  people, 
from  Ribbentrop  and  Matsuoka  to  Rooie- 
velt  and  Churchill,  signed  the  Five  Power 
Statement  in  San  Francisco  by  which  the 
five  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council  promised  to  use  their  veto  power 
only  in  the  most  exceptional  and  solemn  cir- 
cumstances. Yet  by  the  end  of  1948  the 
Soviet  representative  On  the  Security  Coun- 
cil had  exercised  the  veto  power  27  times,  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  only  two  vetoes  cast 
in  the  same  time  by  all  the  other  Permanent 
Members  together. 

In  the  Security  Council,  which  was 
charged  under  Article  43  of  the  Charter 
with  negotiating  agreements  with  Members 
to  make  available  to  the  Council  armed 
forces,  assistance,  and  facilities  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security,  no  progress  whatever  was 
made  toward  assembling  a  force  with  which 
to  keep  the  peace.  The  Council's  Military 
Staff  Committee,  made  up  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Chiefs  of  StaflF  of  the  five  Per- 
manent Members,  met  in  a  series  of  increas- 
ingly sterile  discussions,  mulling  over  the 
first  principles  which  should  govern  the  UN 
striking  force,  but  without  agreement   on 
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those  principles.  For  almost  two  years  the 
Soviet  representative  did  not  even  produce  a 
plan,  and  thereafter  spent  hours  of  argument 
in  insisting  that  the  other  four  powers  adopt 
the  Soviet  suggestion  for  absolute  equality 
of  force — plane  for  plane,  ship  for  ship,  and 
trooper  for  trooper — as  the  condition  prece- 
dent to  any  further  advance  toward  a  secu- 
rity force  in  being  and  not  in  blueprint. 

Meanwhile,  although  there  was  no  increase 
in  collective  security  while  the  Security 
Council  lay  stalemated  on  the  question  of  its 
armed  forces,  the  Soviet  Union  beat  the 
drum  for  disarmament.  The  primary  ob- 
jective was  to  divest  the  idealistic  Americans 
of  their  atomic  bomb.  The  secondary  objec- 
tive was  to  pick  up  any  windfalls  in  the  way 
of  increased  relative  military  strength  which 
might  come  from,  say,  a  one-third  reduction 
in  the  armed  forces  of  Great  Britain,  China, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  the  man- 
power-rich U.S.S.R.  A  third  by-product  of 
the  Soviet  disarmament  drive  was  its 
propaganda  effect;  and  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  in  the  debates 
before  the  third  regular  session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  in  Paris  seemed  more 
attentive  as  to  how  their  disarmament 
speeches  sounded  on  a  loud  (very  loud) 
speaker  than  to  the  grave  substance  of  that 
grave  problem. 

Basically,  however,  it  was  becoming  clear 
even  through  the  distortion  made  by  the 
heat  waves  of  propaganda  that,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  attitude  of  Russia  and  its  Com- 
munist satellites,  the  United  Nations  had 
thus  far  been  stultified  in  much  of  its  pri- 
mary endeavor,  and  that  collective  security 
had  not  yet  been  achieved  according  to  the 
great  diagram  of  the  Charter.  In  fact  it 
seemed,  three  years  after  the  birth  of  UN, 
that  the  old  and  terrible  cycle  was  again 
beginning:  the  lack  of  collective  security 
which  leads  to  rearmament,  which  further 
lessens  the  prospect  of  collective  security, 
which  leads  to  more  armament  and  eventu- 
ally war. 

Although  these  facts  were  emerging  from 
the  steam  of  disputation,  at  least  in  the 
American  people  there  was  a  very  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  the  United  Nations 
was  a  good  thing  and  that  it  ought  to  func- 
tion as  intended.  There  was  also  a  firmly 
rooted   illusion    that    the    United    Nations 


could  "do"  something  about  every  problem 
that  came  up,  even  though  the  record  made 
clear  that  in  important  aspects  it  lacked  the 
tools  with  which  to  work.  Psychologically  it 
seems  very  probable  that  the  choice  of  names 
for  the  new  world  organization  was  unwise, 
at  least  from  the  effect  it  had  on  the  Ameri- 
can mind.  Most  Americans  thought  of 
"United  Nations"  in  terms  of  a  type  of 
"United  States,"  soundly  organized,  with 
due  process  of  law,  a  police  force  (on  paper), 
and  a  set  of  principles  which  were  right  as 
rain.  The  United  States  with  its  Constitution 
could  "do  something"  when  it  had  to,  and 
the  United  Nations,  with  its  fine  new 
Charter,  could  "do  something,"  too. 

The  writer  can  testify  to  this  attitude  in 
the  public  mind  from  a  score  of  instances  in 
speaking  tours  about  the  country.  The  logic 
was:  "We  have  the  United  Nations  now,  it 
was  created  for  just  the  type  of  problem  you 
are  talking  about,  so  let  the  United  Nations 
do  it."  There  was  little  concept  that  the 
United  Nations  is  a  loosely  banded  organiza- 
tion of  very  self-consciously  sovereign  states, 
(except  the  Soviet  satellites,  which  are  self- 
consciously un-sovereign),  grouped  under 
the  meaningless  and  self-contradictory 
Charter  rubric  of  "sovereign  equality";  and 
that  the  seed  of  self-interest  was  implanted 
in  what  was  yet  the  very  loose  soil  of  mutual 
advantage. 

To  make  matters  more  confusing,  more 
impetuous  Americans,  including  a  very 
sincere  core  of  young  veterans  who  were  im- 
patient to  see  their  sacrifice  repaid  in  the 
form  of  a  better  world,  came  out  in  full  cry 
against  the  United  Nations,  damning  its 
weakness  and  insisting  on  World  Govern- 
ment. How  they  expected  States  which  were 
not  even  then  conforming  in  their  inter- 
national conduct  to  the  simple  rules  of  de- 
cency laid  down  in  the  Charter,  to  submit 
to  the  greater  discipline  of  world  government 
was  never  explained. 

What  was  needed  was  either  a  prompt 
improvement  in  international  morality,  a 
willingness  to  play  the  game  according  to 
the  rules  established  by  the  UN  Charter,  or 
else  a  more  practical  method,  within  the 
framework  of  the  Charter,  to  ensure  that  its 
rules  were  respected. 

As  on  so  many  other  occasions,  it  was 
Arthur  Vandenberg  and  the  United  States 
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Senate  which  intervened  at  the  optimum 
moment  to  show  the  way.  It  is  also  an  im- 
pressive fact  that  the  way  they  showed  was 
one  which  had  been  worked  out  by  the  hard 
hewing  of  history;  by  the  gradi^al  evolution 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere  toward  a 
regional  organization  which  lived  by  the 
code  d^Artagnan — ''one  for  all  and  all  for 


one. 


J} 


The  origin  of  this  development  goes  a 
long  way  back  in  American  history.  It  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  Canning  and  Richard 
Rush,  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  James 
Monroe;  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  fact, 
which  was,  by  odd  historical  coincidence, 
floated  on  the  stream  of  popular  conscious- 
ness in  the  United  States  by  fear  of  Russian 
encroachment — this  time  like  a  glacier 
grinding  from  Alaska  to  the  California 
coast.  At  all  events  the  old,  unilateral 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  had  termed  the 
Western  Hemisphere  "out  of  bounds"  to 
further  encroachment  from  the  Old  World, 
had  metamorphosed  during  a  century  to 
the  point  where  it  became,  under  pressure  of 
the  last  war,  a  multilateral  doctrine.  At 
Habana,  first,  in  1941,  and  more  formally  in 
1945  at  Chapultepec,  the  American  Re- 
publics declared  that  a  threat  of  aggression 
from  outside  the  hemisphere  against  one 
American  State  was  a  threat  against  all,  and 
vice  versa.  This  principle  was  elaborated  and 
made  a  legal,  contractual  obligation  at 
Petropolis  in  1947,  when  the  Treaty  of  Rio 
was  signed  which  came  into  effect  on  De- 
cember 3,  1948.  It  embodied  the  basic 
principle  described  at  the  outset  of  this 
essay — the  seed  of  self-interest  implanted 
firmly  in  the  soil  of  mutual  advantage. 

The  Treaty  of  Rio  was  a  "regional  ar- 
rangement" within  the  scope  of  Chapter 
VIII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
basic  concept  is  set  forth  in  Article  52 : 

(1)  Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  precludes 
the  existence  of  regional  arrangements  or  agencies 
for  dealing  with  such  matters  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security 
as  are  appropriate  for  regional  action,  provided 
that  such  arrangements  or  agencies  and  their 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  Purposes  and 
Principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

(2)  The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  enter- 
ing into  such  arrangements  or  constituting  such 
agencies  shall  make  every  effort  to  achieve  pacific 


settlement  of  local  disputes  through  such  regional 
arrangements  or  by  such  regional  agencies  before 
referring  them  to  the  Security  Council. 

(3)  The  Security  Council  shall  encourage  the 
development  of  pacific  settlement  of  local  dis- 
putes through  such  regional  arrangements  or  by 
such  regional  agencies  either  on  the  initiative  of 
the  states  concerned  or  by  reference  from  the 
Security  Council. 

(4)  This  Article  in  no  way  impairs  the  applica- 
tion of  Articles  34  and  35. 

The  foregoing  should  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Article  51  of  the  Charter,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  im- 
pair the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective [italics  added]  self-defense  if  an  armed 
attack  occurs  against  a  Member  of  the 
United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Council 
has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  main- 
tain international  peace  and  security.  ..." 

From  the  Treaty  of  Rio  it  was  but  a  logical 
progression  in  point  of  time,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  political  algebra  that  U.S.S.R.  vs 
UN  did  not  equal  PAX,  to  the  development 
and  passage  of  the  so-called  "V^andenberg 
Resolution,"  on  June  11,  1948.  This  basic 
policy  statement  of  the  Senate  advised  the 
President,  among  other  things,  to  pursue  the 
following  objectives  within  the  United 
Nations  Charter: 

(1)  Progressive  development  of  regional  and 
other  collective  arrangements  for  individual 
and  collective  self-defense  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes,  principles,  and  provisions  of  the 
Charter. 

(2)  Association  of  the  United  States,  by  con- 
stitutional process,  with  such  regional  and  other 
collective  arrangements  as  are  based  on  continu- 
ous and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  and  as 
affect  its  national  security. 

(3)  Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
by  making  clear  its  determination  to  exercise  the 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  under 
article  51  should  any  armed  attack  occur  affect- 
ing its  national  security. 

Meanwhile,  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
the  American  States  in  Petropolis  and  by  the 
Treaty  which  was  the  edifice  of  their  archi- 
tecture, an  equally  important  development 
had  taken  place  across  the  Atlantic.  If  a 
regional  arrangement  for  self-defense  within 
the  Charter  could  work  on  one  side  of  the 
Western  Ocean,  it  might  work  on  the  other, 
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where  the  imperatives  of  time  were  more 
insistent  and  the  imminence  of  danger  more 
great.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  chose  not  "to 
practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace 
with  one  another  as  good  neighbors"  and 
was  not  '^determined  ...  to  reaffirm  faith 
in  fundamental  human  rights  ...  in  the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of 
nations  large  and  small,"  but  on  the  con- 
trary proclaimed  the  inevitability  of  conflict 
and  girded  its  outer  bastions  with  moats 
dug  in  the  soil  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland, 
then  it  was  time  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Western  World. 

Thus  it  was  that  under  the  wise  leadership 
of  Paul  Henri  Spaak,  and  with  the  solid 
backing  of  Britain,  the  Western  Union  was 
formed.  The  treaty  signed  at  Brussels  on 
March  17,  1948  closely  followed  the  Rio 
pattern  and  Articles  51  and  52  of  the 
Charter.  Although  certain  articles  of  the 
treaty  provided  for  close  cooperation  to 
promote  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe, 
for  cultural  collaboration  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  social  bonds,  the  nuclear  element  of 
the  pact  was  Article  IV,  which  provided  that : 

If  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should 
be  the  object  of  armed  attack  in  Europe,  the  other 
High  Contracting  Parties  will,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  afiFord  the  party  so  attacked  all 
the  military  and  other  aid  and  assistance  in  their 
power. 

The  treaty  also  provided  in  Article  IX 
that: 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  may,  by  agree- 
ment, invite  any  other  State  to  accede  to  the 
present  Treaty  on  conditions  to  be  agreed  be- 
tween them  and  the  State  so  invited. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  with  a 
prescience  born  of  its  new  world  responsibil- 
ity was  undertaking  to  restore  that  part  of 
Europe  which  was  willing  to  help  itself,  by 
the  Marshall  Plan,  the  European  Recovery 
Program.  Hungry  men  make  Communists; 
fed  men  do  not.  A  Europe  integrated  eco- 
nomically on  lines  of  mutual  advantage 
would  be  a  peaceful  Europe;  if  all  the  Con- 
tinent could  not  be  so  organized,  at  least 
Western  Europe  could  be  helped  to  help  it- 
self; and  with  this  infusion  of  economic  aid 
the  sick  body  would  restore  itself.  Certainly 


if  the  remorseless  dialectic  of  the  Kremlin 
had  to  be  worked  out.  Western  Europe  must 
be  made  strong.  The  fate  of  the  world,  in  a 
struggle  between  the  super-Powers,  lay  not 
with  the  UN  unaided,  but  with  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  which  were  resolved 
to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
and  to  band  together  under  the  Charter  to 
see  that  the  rule  of  right  conduct  was 
preserved,  if  necessary,  by  force. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  idea  of  a  North 
Atlantic  Pact  was  developed.  Analysis 
showed  that  the  elements  of  an  enduring 
alliance  were  present.  The  recent  war  had 
not  only  weakened  Western  Europe  but  had 
created  a  power  vacuum  in  Germany,  with 
the  result  that  the  military  and  political 
balance  of  power  on  the  Continent  was 
perilously  one-sided.  Furthermore  the 
publicly  proclaimed  intentions  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  were  admittedly  expansionist.  And 
finally,  the  westward  projection  of  Soviet 
power  had  made  it  strategically  possible  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  dominate  the  rest  of 
Europe  by  force.  Given  this  situation,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  West  to  combine  in  a 
collective  defense  arrangement,  pledged  to 
operate  within  the  confines  of  the  Charter, 
and  thus  by  definition  estopped  from  ag- 
gressive intent  against  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
pact  so  conceived  and  so  limited  could  not 
be  regarded  as  inimical  to  a  U.S.S.R.  which 
really  desired  peace.  It  could  only  be  re- 
garded as  an  instrument  for  the  restoration 
of  confidence,  which  might  become  the  base 
for  a  future  pacific  arrangement  of  interest 
between  the  great  powers  and  their  smaller 
coadjutors. 

To  specify  more  particularly  the  elements 
of  such  an  enduring  alliance:  It  should  be 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  operate  "consistent  with  the 
Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  United 
Nations."  It  should  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  by  providing  greater 
national  security  to  the  members  of  the 
alliance  through  increasing  their  individual 
and  collective  capacities  for  self  defense.  It 
would  make  unmistakably  clear  the  deter- 
mination of  the  peoples  concerned  jointly 
to  resist  aggression  from  whatever  quarter 
it  might  come.  It  should  be  operative  within 
a  carefully  defined  area  and  have  adequate 
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machinery  for  immediate  action.  Finally,  it 
should  be  based  on  the  principle  of  continu- 
ous and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid  in 
all  fields. 

In  formulating  an  enduring  alliance  such 
as  the  proposed  North  Atlantic  Pact  it  is  a 
first  principle  to  define  the  area  of  its  eflPect: 
to  know  exactly  which  states  are  to  give  im- 
mediate aid  to  which  other  states  in  the 
event  of  attack;  the  amount  and  nature  of 
such  aid;  and  the  outer  areas  which  might 
require  consultation  among  the  allies  on 
given  situations  but  which  might  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  the  automatic  operation  of 
the  defensive  system.  The  Rio  Treaty,  for 
example,  specifically  delineated  the  area  in 
which  its  obligations  became  operative.^  This 
Treaty  also  established  two  kinds  of  obliga- 
tions: one  providing  that  any  attack  within 
the  delimited  area  should  be  regarded  as  an 
attack  against  all  the  parties,  with  each 
party  in  consequence  obligated  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  attack;  and  the  other  merely 
requiring  consultation  in  event  of  armed  at- 
tack outside  the  delimited  area,  or  any  other 
event  indirectly  threatening  the  parties.^ 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  establish  the  "heart 
land"  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Which  states 
are  to  be  bound  by  the  rule  of  d'Artagnan,  of 
one  for  all  and  all  for  one?  Which  should 
send  instant  and  continuous  aid  to  what 
other  partner  under  threat  of  attack;  and 
what  areas  should  be  defined  as  limiting  the 
geographical  scope  of  the  treaty? 

The  European  core  of  such  a  heart  land  is 
already  established  in  the  Western  Union: 
France,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  in- 
cludes Northern  Ireland,  while  strategically 
all  Ireland  is  one.  Eire  should,  therefore,  be 
included  in  the  enduring  alliance.  On  the 
North  Atlantic  lie,  to  the  east,  Norway  and 
Denmark;  to  the  West,  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  In  between  are  Greenland  and 
Iceland,  the  former  already  within  the 
enclave  of  the  American  defense  system,  as 
defined  by  the  Treaty  of  Rio.  All  these 
islands,  plus  the  Azores  and  Portugal,  would 
enter  the  Atlantic  defense  zone,  for  the  two 
systems,   that  of  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the 


*  Rio  Treaty,  Articles  3  and  4. 

*  Rio  Treaty,  Article  6, 


other  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  will  in  a  sense  be 
concentric  circles,  overlapping  in  area  as 
well  as  interest,  mutually  complementary  to 
each  other  because  the  partners  are  in  some 
cases  the  same,  the  threat  of  .  aggression 
identical,  and  the  principle  by  which  they 
operate  established  by  Article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  providing  for 
collective  defense. 

Other  states  on  the  borders  of  the  defense 
zone  could  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  re- 
gional arrangement,  either  as  full  or  limited 
members,  if  the  maintenance  of  their  in- 
tegrity should  be  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  Beyond 
this,  the  original  members  of  the  alliance 
should  declare  at  the  outset  that  any  threat, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  against  the  states 
of  Western  Europe  as  far  east  as  the  Stettin- 
Trieste  line  would  call  for  immediate  con- 
sultation by  parties  to  the  pact. 

Pursuant  to  the  Vandenberg  Resolution, 
which  expressed  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
American  Government  has  undertaken  con- 
versations with  the  States  members  of  the 
Brussels  Pact,  plus  Canada,  to  work  out  a 
collective  defense  arrangement  within  the 
meaning  of  Articles  51  and  52  of  the  UN 
Charter,  which  will  probably  be  inscribed  in 
the  pages  of  history  as  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact.  It  will  not  be  called  an  alliance  because 
the  American  public  mind  has  for  years  been 
exorcised  by  the  ancient  shibboleth  of  "no 
entangling  alliances,"  not  recalling  that  even 
Washington,  in  his  farewell  address  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1796,  although  he  warned  against 
entangling  "our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  in- 
terest, humor,  or  caprice,"  did  say  that  "we 
may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies."  Nevertheless, 
the  later  phrase  of  JeflFerson  in  his  first 
Inaugural  Address  on  March  4,  1801 — "En- 
tangling alliances  with  none" — has  gone 
down  the  years  as  a  warning  tocsin  to  the 
American  people.  Because  of  this  national 
aversion  to  the  word  "alliances"  we  must  use 
the  newspaper  word  "pact,"  or  the  even 
more  generalized  Charter  word,  "regional 
arrangement,"  to  describe  an  otherwise 
precise  and  legally  binding  treaty  contract. 
With  such  a  mandate  from  the  Senate  and 
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with  the  experience  we  have  of  the  sound, 
evolutionary  growth  of  such  regional  ar- 
rangements for  collective  self  defense  as  the 
Inter-American  Defense  System  established 
by  the  Treaty  of  Rio  and  the  North  Euro- 
pean defense  system  set  up  by  the  Treaty  of 
Brussels,  the  reaching  of  agreement  for  a 
North  Atlantic  Pact  should  not  be  far  off. 
Perhaps  by  the  time  these  pages  are  printed 
this  newest  instrument  for  keeping  the  peace 
will  already  have  taken  its  place  among  the 
enduring  alliances. 

Sea  power  will  be  vital  to  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  Not  only  are  the  islands  of  essence, 
but  access  to  the  coasts  of  Europe  can  only 
be  had  by  retaining  command  of  the  sea.  And 
access  from  the  West  to  the  coasts  of  Europe 
is  essential  to  carry  out  the  key  principle  of 
continuous  and  efiPective  self-help  and  mu- 
tual aid.  Furthermore,  the  naval  implica- 
tions of  a  North  Atlantic  Pact  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  North  Atlantic.  Any 
conflict  with  an  aggressor  Power  which 
fronts  on  other  oceans  would  involve  opera- 
tions in  those  other  oceans  as  well. 

Without  attempting  to  detail  the  naval 
requirements  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
certain  basic  elements  seem  fairly  apparent. 
First  of  all,  of  course,  the  merchant  tonnage 
to  carry  essential  supplies  to  and  from 
European  members  of  the  partnership. 
Second,  the  fleet  of  escort  craft  to  convoy 
the  merchantmen.  Third,  naval  vessels  to 
ensure  the  security  of  the  Atlantic  islands 
which  will  continue  as  bases  of  allied  air 
power.  Fourth,  carriers  to  operate  offen- 
sively off  the  coasts  of  such  of  the  Atlantic 
Partners  as  may  require  instant  aid  to  beat 
off  attack.  Fifth,  naval  support  and  landing 
craft  to  establish  beach  heads  on  such 
coasts,  if  necessary.  Sixth,  large  carriers  for 
long  range  bombing  attack.  And  finally,  the 
anti-submarine  arm  of  naval  power  acting 
with  and  supplemental  to  the  convoy  vessels, 
for  such  operations  as  mining  narrow  chan- 
nels of  egress  or  hunting  down  the  new  fast 
types  of  sub-sea  vessel. 

If  the  United  States  becomes  a  partner  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  its  strategic  support 
should  in  the  initial  phase,  at  least,  be 
limited  to  the  three  "A's" — Arsenal,  Armada, 
and  Air  Power.  There  are  valiant  men  on  the 
western  reaches  of  Europe  still  capable  of 


fighting  for  their  homes  and  for  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  imbued  European  civiliza- 
tion with  its  deep  meaning. 

We  have  seen  that  the  alliances  which 
endure — irrespective  of  by  what  name  they 
ro^iy  go>  whether  pact,  regional  arrangement, 
or  treaty — are  those  which  are  founded  upon 
enlightened  self-interest  and  mutual  ac- 
commodation. We  have  seen  also  that  at  this 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  the  intent  of  the  Charter  has  not 
yet  been  entirely  fulfilled.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  UN  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing; rather,  that  governments  have  not 
sufficiently  tried  the  UN  and  have  been 
wanting  in  their  willingness  to  give  the 
Charter  full  effect.  In  consequence,  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  Preamble  and  to 
live  up  to  the  purposes  and  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  Charter,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  regional  arrangements 
provided  for  in  Chapter  VIII.  Thus,  the 
Inter-American  Defense  System  and  the 
Western  Union  of  certain  European  Powers 
have  come  into  being,  and  the  even  further 
ranging  program  for  an  Atlantic  pact  is  now 
before  governments  who  believe  that  peace 
must  be  maintained  in  accordance  with 
principle. 

Basically,  it  seems  possible  that  if  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact  is  accomplished  there 
will  be  a  real  hope  of  lasting  peace  for  years 
to  come.  Such  an  alliance,  founded  on  princi- 
ple and  rooted  in  the  soil  of  mutual  interest, 
will  redress  the  dangerous  imbalance  of 
power  which  now  makes  Europe  ride  like  a 
ship  in  a  high  sea,  listing  toward  the  East. 
Once  the  balance  is  restored  there  will  come 
a  new  confidence  to  peoples  long  out-worn 
with  strife  and  fear.  Confidence  breeds 
courage  and  constructive  strength.  A  Europe 
thus  recovered  might  rise  and  look  stead- 
fastly to  the  light,  nor  fear  the  red  glow  on 
the  eastern  steppe.  And  once  this  psychic 
victory  is  won,  the  danger  point  will  have 
passed.  Faced  by  strength  endowed  with 
principle  and  meaning,  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  will  have  to  readjust  their  sights 
and  set  a  new  course.  They  might  even  dis- 
cover  that   peace   is   a   prosperous   policy. 

If  unhappily  this  possy^ility  should  not 
come  to  pass,  there  would  still  remain  the 
Atlantic  Alliance, 


N  AND  MATERIALS  IN  THE  POLAR  REGIONS 

By  GEORGE  W.  GRUPP 


IE  TERM-'Tolar  Regions"  conjures  up 
mages  of  daring  explorers  in  grim 
truggle  against  great  obstacles.  It  is 
j1  if  the  United  States  Navy  explorers 
g,  Melville,  and  Peary  fully  visualized 
iportance  of  the  Polar  Regions.  In 
le  Polar  Regions  did  not  begin  to  take 
ir  present  aspect  of  importance  until 
he  development  of  the  airplane  and 
fter  the  gallant  efiPorts  of  Byrd. 

that  we  have  become  aware  of  the 
ance  of  the  Polar  Regions  we  can 
ly  evaluate  the  Russians'  lack  of  fore- 
1  1867,  and  the  vision  of  a  few  Ameri- 
ike  William  Seward,  because  Alaska, 
lighty  country  in  the  north,  has  be- 
tn  increasingly  important  part  of  the 

States. 

.use  of  the  want  of  much  knowledge 
iderstanding  on  things  economic  and 
[ic  of  the  Polar  Regions,  the  world's 
3ads  of  tomorrow,  our  problem  since 
as  been  to  try  to  understand  and  co- 
i  rather  than  fight  a  losing  battle 
iture.  And  our  present  objective  is  to 
low  lart^e  numbers  of  human  beings 
e  and  work  in  peaceful  occupations 

temperature  areas  without  undue 
e  to  property  and  without  endanger- 
nan  health  and  lives. 
le  it  is  true  that  there  is  still  a  great 
)  learn  before  this  objective  can  be 
i  to  the  full,  yet  the  Office  of  Naval 
ch,  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Ordnance, 
reau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  the  Bureau 
plies  and  Accounts,  and  the  Hydro- 
:  Office  have  been  pursuing  a  program 
arch  which  has  contributed  consider- 
[lowledge  on  the  possibilities  for  the 
3ment  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  of 
•y,  of  natural  resources,  of  trans- 
on,   and  of  conditions  conducive  to 

survival,  to  normal  morale,  and  to 
t  working  methods  in  low  tempera- 
eas. 

example    on    March    21,    1944,    the 
.  of  Yards  and  Docks  sent  a  reconnais- 


sance party  of  4  officers  to  investigate 
petroleum  development  problems  in  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  located  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Point  Barrow,  Alaska. 
Three  months  later  an  additional  2  officers 
and  5  enlisted  men  were  sent  to  this  area  to 
intensify  this  investigation.  And  in  August, 
1944,  a  Seabee  unit  of  15  officers  and  181 
men  arrived  by  surface  vessels  at  Point 
Barrow  with  about  8,000  tons  of  supplies 
and  machinery,  including  petroleum  drilling 
equipment. 

In  addition  to  this  petroleum  exploratory 
venture,  which  is  still  a  going  project,  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  is  studying  what 
effect  Polar  Region  conditions  have  on 
transportation,  fuel  oil  efficiency,  lubricants, 
and  construction  methods. 

The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  investigating,  developing, 
and  testing  non-flying  sub-zero  clothing. 

The  two  well-equipped  test  stations  at 
Point  Barrow,  which  are  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
are  beehives  of  activity.  Here  scientists 
from  Stanford  University,  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, Wood's  Hole  Oceanography  Institute, 
and  other  private  and  public  institutions 
are  cooperating  and  aiding  the  Navy  in  its 
efforts  to  determine  the  effects  of  constant 
cold  on  man,  materials,  and  machines,  and 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  overcoming  the 
difficulties.  As  a  result,  the  Navy's  scientists 
at  Point  Barrow  are  testing  everything  from 
man  to  machines,  from  clothing  to  lubricat- 
ing oils. 

To  be  more  specific,  at  Point  Barrow  some 
scientists  are  hard  at  work  studying  the 
botany,    climatology,    geology,    limnology. 


At  one  time  a  professor  at  Webb  Institute  of 
Naval  Architecture,  Mr.  Grupp  is  a  traveler, 
author,  lecturer,  and  has  been  a  writer  for  tech- 
nical magazines  and  other  publications  since 
1914. 
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oceanography,  and  zoology  of  the  Polar 
Regions.  Other  scientists  are  studying  the 
effect  of  low.  temperatures  on  the  use  of 
different  kinds  of  materials,  and  on  the 
operation  of  various  kinds  of  equipment. 

Another  group  of  scientists  is  studying 
the  effectiveness  of  emergency  rations,  the 
effectiveness  of  electrically  heated  clothing, 
and  the  effect  of  low  temperatures  on  man 
as  it  concerns  blood  coagulation,  cardiac 
activity,  hearing,  sight,  and  general  physical 
fitness. 

Still  others  are  at  work  to  determine  new 
and  better  ways  of  combating  the  insect 
pests  during  the  warm  months,  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  low  temperatures  on  human 
effort  and  on  the  progress  of  construction 


and  other  types  of  work,  and  to  learn  how 
the  few  hours  of  Polar  sunlight  during  the 
cold  months  affect  the  progress  of  work  and 
the  morale  of  human  beings. 

These  scientists  have  already  compiled 
considerable  data  helpful  to  the  promotion 
of  human  survival  in  the  Polar  Regions.  It 
has  been  learned  that  survival  in  the  Polar 
Regions  demands  that  human  beings  be 
cooperative,  dependable,  resourceful,  robust, 
self  reliant,  skillful,  versatile,  and  not  of  the 
morbid  and  nervous  types,  even  though 
radios  and  air  transportation  have  pene- 
trated the  low  temperature  areas  to  prevent 
such  persons  being  isolated  mentally  and 
physically  from  civilization. 

Since  coldness  is  productive  of  apathy. 
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lethargy,  slowness,  and  clumsiness,  and 
causes  human  beings  to  become  depressed 
and  discouraged,  facilities  must  be  provided 
to  keep  them  dry  and  warm.  Human  beings 
must  be  trained  in  skilled  occupations  and  in 
other  interests  in  order  to  take  their  minds 
oflF  themselves. 

Suffering  caused  by  the  elements  in  the 
Polar  Regions,  or  from  accidents,  may  re- 
quire hospitalization.  When  such  medical 
and  surgical  services  are  necessary,  recovery 
seems  to  be  more  slow  because  of  the  effect 
of  Polar  Regions  on  the  morale  of  human 
beings. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  flies  and 
mosquitoes  also  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  morale  of  human  beings.  These  pests  fly 
into  the  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  nostrils,  and  into 
any  opening  in  clothing.  For  this  reason  body 
garments  must  be  tied  at  the  wrists,  neck, 
and  ankles.  And  nets  must  be  worn  over  the 
head. 

A  careful  study  of  work  performance  has 
revealed  that  the  efficiency  of  human  beings 
begins  to  decline  at  the  average  rate  of  2 
per  cent  per  degree  of  temperature  below 
zero  Fahrenheit. 

Since  human  beings  can  suffocate  from 
breathing  in  air  cold  enough  to  freeze  their 
lung  tissues,  the  Navy  is  developing  4  new 
Polar  breathing  mask  to  overcome  this  risk. 

Out  in  the  open  fields  of  the  Polar  Regions, 
drinking  water  can  freeze  to  the  lips.  Whisky 
can  paralyze  the  throat  if  it  is  consumed 
after  it  has  been  turned  to  a  slushy  ice  by 
low  temp)eratures. 

To  prevent  the  cracking  and  burning  of 
lips,  caution  must  be  used  in  eating  snow  to 
quench  thirst,  for  snow  is  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  that  of  the  air.  It  should  first  be 
warmed  in  the  hands  to  avoid  freezing  the 
mouth.  It  should  also  be  allowed  to  melt 
slowly  in  the  mouth  and  not  swallowed  in 
lumps  if  physical  discomforture  is  to  be 
avoided.  And  it  should  be  eaten  in  small 
quantities  if  thirst  is  not  to  be  increased. 

Low  temperatures  always  require  a  greater 
consumption  of  food  to  keep  warm.  For 
example,  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Midway 
while  in  the  Labrador  Sea  area  (Expedition 
Frostbite),  consumed  85  per  cent  more 
chocolate  bars  and  74  per  cent  more  coffee 


than  it  did  while  on  the  shake-down  cruise  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  In  a  1948  expedition 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  standard  Navy 
ration  was  increased  25  per  cent.  During 
very  cold  weather  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  average  human  being  to  consume  about 
5,900  calories  per  day. 

Normally,  the  Polar  Regions  are  not  any 
colder  than  the  winter  months  in  the  states 
of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  North  Dakota 
where  the  temperature  sometimes  drops  to 
minus  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

And  since  the  thermometer  is  not  sufficient 
to  tell  the  degree  of  coldness  felt  by  human 
beings.  Dr.  Paul  A.  Siple  and  Charles  P. 
Passel,  while  in  "Little  America"  formulated 
and  calculated  a  wind-chill  scale  table.  As 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  increases,  low  air 
temperatures  exert  an  additional  strain  on 
the  human  body.  The  Siple-Passel  scale  aids 
one  in  determining  the  additional  amount  of 
food  calories  required  to  maintain  a  constant 
body  temperature.  For  example,  a  wind  of 
24  miles  per  hour  at  a  temperature  of  20 
degrees  above  zero  will  chill  the  body  just 
as  badly  as  a  mere  2  miles  per  hour  wind  at 
30  degrees  below  zero. 

Many  experiments  with  different  kinds  of 
materials  and  designs  are  being  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  to  find 
clothing  which  will  provide  the  necessary 
durability,  pliability,  ventilation,  warmth, 
and  ease  of  movement  needed  for  different 
kinds  of  work  in  the  variable  climatic  condi- 
tions in  the  Polar  Regions. 

Clothing  is  one  of  the  toughest  problems. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  progress  has  been 
made,  there  is  still  much  to  learn. 

The  Eskimo,  or  native,  clothing  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problem.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  not  enough  caribou  to  provide 
clothing  for  a  large  number  of  persons.  And 
in  the  second  place,  native  clothing  has  been 
found  to  be  too  fragile  when  subjected  to 
hard  usage  such  as  is  encountered  in  con- 
struction work. 

But  even  though  the  clothing  problem  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  solved,  nevertheless 
we  do  know  from  experience  that  Polar  Re- 
gion clothing  should  fit  loosely  in  order  to 
permit  a  layer  of  air  to  circulate  around  the 
body  to  vaporize  the  sweat  from  the  body. 


and  to  allow  it  to  escape  at  the  neck  to  pre- 
vent such  moisture  from  destroying  the  in- 
sulating properties  of  flannelette  pajamas, 
woolen  underwear,  and  loosely  knit  string 
vests  worn  as  underclothing. 

The  wool,  or  glass  wool,  inner  lining  of 
parkas  and  trousers  is  prevented  from  ab- 
sorbing body  moisture  by  an  outer  lining  of 
rubberized  nylon.  Glass  wool  (or  fibre- 
glass),  is  warm,  light,  and  makes  movement 
easy,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  break  down 
and  to  form  uncomfortable  bunches  at  the 
elbows  and  knees. 

Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the 
insulating  properties  of  Polar  bear  skins  are 
inferior  to  those  of  Brooks  Range  Mountain 
sheep  skins. 

Clothing  should  keep  one  cool,  and  not 
hot.    Dirty  clothes   matted   by  sweat   lose 


their  insulating  properties,  hence  clothing 
should  be  kept  as  dry  and  clean  as  possible. 

Since  flat  surfaces  are  more  easily  insulated 
than  tubular  surfaces,  the  projjer  protection 
of  hands  and  feet  is  a  problem  which  even  the 
Eskimos  have  not  solved. 

There  are  many  things  one  cannot  per- 
form with  mittens.  The  turning  of  a  switch 
on  the  instrument  panel  of  an  automotive 
vehicle,  the  changing  of  a  rubber  tire,  and 
adjustments  which  must  be  made  on  me- 
chanical equipment  cannot  be  made  with 
cumbersome  mittens.  Such  operations  re- 
quire bare  hands  even  at  the  risk  of  frost 
bite. 

The  present  type  of  Polar  foot-gear  makes 
it  awkward  to  operate  the  foot-pedals  of 
mechanical  equipment.  It  is  usually  over- 
sized  because    tight    fuut-gear    makes   feet 
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cold.  At  present  the  usual  foot-gear  is  felt 
boots,  or  mukluks  with  felt  socks  and  inner 
soles.  As  these  are  not  completely  satisfac- 
tory, experiments  are  being  made  with  a 
rubber  boot  with  an  insulating  air  space. 

Since  Polar  Region  conditions  present  spe- 
cial problems,  the  usefulness  of  commodities, 
articles,  and  mechanical  equipment  is  not  the 
same  as  in  the  temperate  zones.  Building  ma- 
terials such  as  concrete  and  wood  are  to  be 
preferred  to  stone  or  brick  in  the  construc- 
tion of  foundations  because  they  are  better 
able  to  resist  tension  and  shear  stresses.  Can- 
vas loses  some  of  its  usefulness  in  low  tem- 
peratures because  it  freezes  and  becomes 
unpliable. 

And  while  ceramics  are  not  aflPected  by  low 
temperatures,  they  are  injured  by  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  Glass,  like  ceramics, 
is  very  sensitive  to  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature; and  when  frozen  glass  is  merely 
touched  by  a  blast  of  warm  air  it  shatters 
into  small  pieces. 

Fuels,  such  as  certain  Navy  specified 
grades  of  Diesel  oil  and  gasoline,  give  satis- 
factory service  under  Polar  Region  condi- 
tions; but  all  fuel  tanks  must  be  insulated 
against  low  temperatures. 

Lubricants  are  a  real  problem  in  the  Polar 
Regions.  Lubricants  and  fuels  must  be 
selected  to  keep  corrosion  at  a  minimum. 
For  example,  it  has  been  found  that  when 
using  certain  lubricants  the  copper  lead 
bearings  of  automotive  vehicles  fail  after 
1,000  miles  of  operation,  because  in  low 
temperatures  the  corrosive  blow-oflF  gases 
condensing  in  the  crankcases  mix  with  the 
lubricating  oil. 

When  lubricants  become  frozen  in  the 
steering  apparatus,  shift  gears,  brakes,  and 
transmission  gear,  nothing  moves  until  they 
are  thawed  out.  Cold  soaked  engines  with 
frozen  lubricants  are  useless  until  they  have 
been  preheated.  Even  when  the  lubricant  is 
only  stifiF,  a  fully  charged  battery  cannot 
turn  over  the  engine. 

While  it  is  true  that  dilutions  have  been 
used,  nevertheless  it  is  not  recommended 
practice  because  the  Diesel  oil  or  gasoline 
may  not  bum  off  and  may  remain  in  the 
lubricant.  This  afiPects  the  lubricant's  degree 
of  viscosity. 

A  number  of  projects  are  in  the  process  of 
operation  to  find  an  all-weather  lubricant. 


The  tests  being  made  during  the  winter  of 
1948-1949  may,  or  may  not,  have  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

Fan  belts  are  apt  to  fail  or  crack  in  very 
low  temperatures.  For  example,  at  minus  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit  they  become  so  stifiF  that 
they  fall  to  pieces  when  twisted. 

In  low  temperatures  leather  becomes  stiff; 
it  cracks,  and  it  tears  easily.  Once  it  has  be- 
come wet  and  freezes,  it  is  no  longer  useful. 
To  prolong  the  life  of  leather  it  must  be 
given  a  protective  coating  of  shoe  oil  on  the 
rough  side  where  the  oil  can  soak  into  the 
pores. 

Metals,  like  steel,  become  brittle  in  low 
temperatures.  Under  such  climatic  condi- 
tions steel  should  not  be  handled  roughly  for 
it  will  shatter  under  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 
And  it  sometimes  fails  when  it  is  brought 
into  jolting  contact  with  permafrost.  Steel, 
or  any  other  cold  soaked  metals,  should  not 
be  touched  with  bare  hands  because  it  may 
be  impossible  to  remove  the  fingers  without 
leaving  some  skin  on  the  metals. 

Tools  which  are  used  by  repair  men  to 
make  distributor,  ignition,  and  injection  ad- 
justments and  repairs  should  be  covered  with 
a  protective  coating  because  if  the  workers* 
hands  are  moist  they  will  instantly  freeze  to 
the  metal. 

Because  metals  contract  at  different  rates 
in  the  same  low  temperatures,  precision  in- 
struments become  unreliable  when  the  con- 
tacting parts  are  of  different  kinds  of  metals 
and  alloys. 

At  a  temperature  of  minus  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit  both  untreated  and  water  re- 
pellent textiles  are  still  satisfactory.  For 
example,  nylon  loses  none  of  its  softness  or 
pliability,  but  at  that  low  temperature  hemp 
guy  ropes  would  become  stiff,  hard,  and 
perhaps  snap. 

While  new  rubber  stands  up  well  in  Polar 
Region  temperatures,  yet  it  must  be 
handled  with  care  because  once  it  becomes 
hard  it  easily  chips  and  cracks.  Rubber  tires 
freeze  solid,  and  develop  flat  spots,  at  minus 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Old  rubber  and  syn- 
thetic rubber  are  not  dependable  in  sub- 
zero temperatures. 

Batteries  must  be  carefully  insulated  with 
rock  wool,  fibre  glass,  or  celotex  because  with 
hydrometer  readings  of  only  1.125  they  will 
freeze  and  burst  at  zero  Fahrenheit.  Polar 
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WHAT  THE  WELUDRES5ED  MAN  WH-L  WEAR 


Types  of  clothing  worn  by  the  U,  S.  Navy  in  Northern  Alaska.  The  Navy  is  making  exhaustive  studies  lo  pro- 
duce cold  weather  clothing  that  will  not  only  keep  a  man  alive  but  will  let  bira  work  with  the  greatest  pcs&ibic 
efficiency. 


Region  low  temperatures  decrease  the  rated 
capacities  of  batteries  because  of  the  in- 
creased internal  resistance.  For  this  reason, 
at  zero  Fahrenheit  batteries  will  produce  only 
50  per  cent  of  their  rated  capacity;  and  at 
minus  40  degrees  Fahrenheit  they  wilt  pro- 
duce only  20  per  cent  of  their  rated  capacity. 
In  other  words,  the  productive  capacity 
of  batteries  falls  so  low  at  temperatures  be- 
low minus  35  degrees  Fahrenheit  that  even 
though  they  are  fully  charged  they  will  be 
unable  to  turn  over  internal  combustion 
engines  before  preheating.  As  a  result  pre-: 
healers  are  attached  to  the  cyclinder  blocks 
of  engines  not  only  to  warm  up  the  lubri- 
cants, the  engines,  and  the  carburetors,  but 
also  to  warm  up  the  batteries  to  decrease 


their  internal  resistance  and  to  increase  their 
productive  capacity. 

Obviously,  to  start  internal  combustion 
engines,  preheating  is  essentia!  at  tempera- 
tures below  minus  35  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
Cold  soaked  gasoline  engines  cannot  be 
started  in  a  temperature  of  minus  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit  if  they  have  not  been  preheated 
for  two  hours  at  the  rate  of  250,000  B.T.U. 
per  hour.  Four  hours  of  preheating  at  the 
same  rate  is  required  to  start  Diesel  engines. 

When  the  temperature  falls  below  minus 
25  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  electrical  systems 
of  automotive  equipment  become  trouble- 
some. For  example,  the  insulation  on  wires 
begins  to  crack.  Copper  wire  becomes  very 
brittle.  Spark  plugs  begin  to  foul.  Distributor 
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condensers  and   rotors  begin   to  fail.   Aiid 
voltage  regulators  become  cantankerous. 

Fixtures,  fittings,  pipes,  wire,  and  other 
utility  construction  items,  when  used  in  the 
Polar  Regions,  must  upon  installation  be 
adequately  protected  against  frost,  ice,  and 
water.  Faulty  protection  and  negligence  of 
the  proper  consideration  of  the  thermal 
regime  of  permafrost  will  result  in  a  costly 


871 

experience,  for  nature  is  an  uncompromising, 
stern  mistress. 

To  fight  nature  is  futile,  for  in  the  end  she 
always  wins.  She  permits  man  and  machines 
to  survive  in  the  Polar  Regions  if  they  co- 
operate with  her  and  do  not  try  to  oppiose 
her.  To  survive  in  the  Polar  Regions  she 
requires  simpUcity  in  design,  construction, 
and  wants,  and  strict  obedience  to  her  laws. 
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JUNGLE  ALLIES 

y  MAJOR  JOHN  L.  ZIMMERMAN,  U,  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (Inactive) 


REE  days  after  the  Marines  of  the 
irst  Division  landed  on  Guadalcanal, 

strange  group  of  men  came  out  of 
gle  and  walked  through  the  lines.  It 
)arbaric  group,  dark-skinned,  bushy- 
and  fierce-eyed.  Two  things  about  it 
ed  the  Marines:  the  savages  carried 
lem  a  young  fighter  pilot  from  the 
a,  whom  they  had  rescued  and  cared 
?n  he  crashed  in  the  jungle;  Vouza, 
ler  and  spokesman  of  the  party,  spoke 
nglish. 

e  two  details  were  of  deep  significance, 
;h  this  was  not  appaVent  at  the 
t.  The  incident  of  the  rescue  was  one 
as  to  be  repeated  countless  times 
lOut  the  entire  Solomon  Islands 
ign.  It  became  almost  axiomatic  that 
who  was  forced  to  land  within  reach 
natives  was  as  safe  as  though  he  were 
the  perimeter.  The  local  natives,  in 
ition  with  the  coastwatchers  on  duty 

island  chain,  maintained  constant 
ective  liaison  with  the  Marines.  Live 
,nd  crew  members  were  cared  for  and 
t  back  to  the  Lunga  area;  in  many 
he  dead  were  buried  in  well  marked 

and  their  effects  returned  to  the 
1  headquarters. 

fact  that  the  leader  of  the  group  was 
did  not,  at  the  moment,  mean  any- 

0  the  Marines.  It  was  the  fact  that  he 
English  as  well  as  it  was  spoken  by 
if  his  hearers  that  impelled  General 
jrift  to  direct  all  hands  to  treat  all 
;  as  friends  bearing  orders. 

as  a  wise  decision.  Within  ten  days 
was  a  hero,  and  partly  as  a  result  of 
roism  the  Second  Battalion,  First 
!S,  was  able  to  throw  back  the  first 
nemy  counter  attack.  Vouza  warned 
lant  Colonel  Edwin  A.  Pollock,  the 
jn  commander,,  of  the  presence  of 
vly  arrived  enemy  force  immediately 
it  struck  his  lines.  And  from  that  time 

1  the  Marines  trusted  the  natives  im- 


plicitly and  received  their  loyal  support. 

The  campaign  had  begun  under  the 
severest  of  handicaps,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  an  almost  total  lack  of  information 
about  the  target  area.  Such  maps  as  existed 
were  few  in  number,  sketchy  in  nature,  and 
badly  out  of  date.  Personal  information, 
while  it  was  freely  given  by  those  who  pos- 
sessed it,  was  hopelessly  limited  by  the  fact 
that  former  residents  of  the  islands,  or  visi- 
tors to  them,  had  first-hand  knowledge  of 
only  very  small  portions  of  the  coastal  areas 
and  almost  no  usable  data  about  what  lay 
inland.  Not  one  oflScer  in  the  First  Division 
had  been  in  the  area  prior  to  the  war,  al- 
though Captain  Guy  Richards,  a  pre-war 
visitor,  joined  the  Division  at  the  close  of  the 
operation. 

The  rest  of  the  division  knew  only  what  it 
had  read  in  the  lurid  tales  of  Jack  London, 
and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  those  who 
thought  about  the  matter  at  all  expected  the 
natives  to  swing  down  out  of  the  trees, 
festooned  with  human  skulls  and  shooting 
poisoned  arrows. 

The  only  ray  of  light  that  shone  through 
the  black  intelligence  fog  came  from  the 
coastwatchers.  The  story  of  that  intrepid 
band  of  dedicated  men  has  been  amply  told 
by  Commander  Eric  Feldt,  R.A.N.R.,  in  his 
work  entitled  The  Coastwatchers.  The  con- 
tinued existence  of  these  men  behind  the 
enemy  lines,  to  say  nothing  of  their  ability 
to  spy  upon  and  report  the  activities  of  the 


A  GRADUATE  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Major  Zimmerman  enlisted  in  the  Marines  in 
1940  and  was  with  the  6th  Marines  in  Iceland  in 
1941.  Commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  1942,  he 
served  as  a  language  specialist  with  the  6th 
Marines  during  the  closing  phases  of  the  Guadal- 
canal campaign.  Invalided  home  with  malaria, 
he  was  subsequently  attached  to  the  historical 
section  at  Marine  Headquarters. 
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enemy  in  their  areas,  depended  directly  and 
wholly  upon  the  loyalty  and  good  faith  of 
their  native  assistants. 

Their  loyalty  was  so  amply  demonstrated 
that  it  would  be  laboring  the  point  to  discuss 
it  here,  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  based  upon 
so  many  imponderables  that  a  full  treatment 
of  them  would  fill  a  treatise.  The  following 
incidents  are  presented  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  serve  in  some  small  way  to  round 
out  the  picture  of  native  help.  It  will  be  seen 
that  certain  qualities  are  taken  for  granted 
in  addition  to  loyalty:  friendliness,  humor, 
superb  physical  attributes,  and  an  innate 
love  of  fighting  that  two  generations  of  pax 
Briiannica  have  not  been  able  to  root  out. 

Of  necessity  any  discussion  of  the  Guadal- 
canal native  during  the  war  starts  with 
Vouza.  When  the  Marines  landed,  he  was 
about  47  years  of  age,  a  retired  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  local  constabulary  who  had  re- 
cently "gone  out  on  25"  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed headman  of  the  Tasimboko  District, 
which  lay  east  of  the  Tenaru  River.  A  native 
of  that  area,  he  had  travelled  far  during  his 
years  of  duty,  having  served  all  up  and 
down  the  Solomons  chain  as  well  as  in 
Vanikoro  and  other  islands  in  that  vicinity. 
His  reputation  among  both  the  British  and 
the  natives  was  great,  and  his  espousal  of 
the  American  cause  made  it  easy  for  the 
Marines  to  secure  the  services  of  the  rest  of 
the  native  population. 

The  feat  of  heroism  which  brought  him 
the  Silver  Star  from  the  United  States  and 
the  George  Medal  from  Great  Britain  was 
performed  at  his  village,  which  lay  several 
miles  east  of  the  perimeter  and  some  distance 
inland.  After  he  had  established  contact 
with  the  Marines  and  after  Major  Clemens 
had  come  in  from  his  post  in  the  mountains, 
Vouza  went  home  to  get  on  with  his  task  of 
helping  his  new  friends.  On  August  19  he 
was  captured  by  a  Japanese  patrol  from  the 
newly  landed  Ichiki  unit. 

There  are  various  accounts  of  how  he 
happened  to  be  picked  up  while  the  rest  of 
his  village  was  relatively  unmolested.  One 
version  says  that  he  was  wearing  or  carrying 
an  American  flag,  a  swashbuckling  gesture 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  compatible  with 
Vouza's  canny  nature.  Another,  and  much 


more  likely,  tale  is  that  he  was  smoking 
American  cigarettes.  By  far  the  most 
plausible  account,  however,  says  that  the 
enemy  patrol  was  led  by  Ishimoto,  a  Japa- 
nese who  had  worked  for  some  time  at  Tulagi 
as  a  handyman.  Ishimoto  knew  Vouza. 

The  rest  of  the  tale  has  an  epic  simplicity 
and  ferocity.  Vouza  was  tied  to  a  pole  in  the 
full  sun,  in  his  own  garden.  For  a  full  day  he 
was  beaten,  questioned,  and  kept  without 
water.  He  remained  obdurate,  for,  as  he  said 
later,  "I  remember  how  they  tell  me  always 
be  faithful  to  my  King.  I  think  about  how 
naughty  I  was  .  .  .  and  how  much  trouble  I 
cause  Government.  So  I  tell  myself  this 
time  I  do  something  good  for  my  King  to 
pay  him  back  for  all  that  Trouble."*  No  finer 
apology  for  loyalty  has  ever  been  uttered. 

At  last  the  Japanese,  despairing  of  break- 
ing down  his  resolve,  stabbed  him  several 
times  and  left  him  for  dead.  That  was  just 
at  sundown,  and  the  enemy,  a  detachment 
of  the  Ichiki  unit,  must  have  been  anxious  to 
rejoin  the  parent  body,  which  was  to  attack 
that  night. 

Vouza  worked  himself  free,  arose,  and 
made  his  way,  in  the  dark,  through  the 
jungle  and  the  grassy  plains  that  lay  between 
him  and  his  new  friends.  In  doing  so  he 
passed  through  the  enemy  force  of  900  men. 
He  arrived  at  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pollock's 
command  post  about  midnight,  warning  him 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  unit.  Ichiki*s 
insane  attack  was  launched  shortly  after- 
ward. It  was  repulsed,  and  the  Japanese 
unit  was  wiped  out. 

After  the  episode,  Vouza  went  to  work  in 
earnest  for  the  Americans,  for  now  he  had 
a  personal  score  to  settle.  Again  I  quote 
him,  this  time  in  his  own  words,  and  as  I  do 
so,  it  seems  to  me  that  Vouza,  the  stone  age 
man,  has  in  him  something  of  the  gift  of  ex- 
pression that  was  in  the  Homeric  Greeks  and 
in  the  compilers  of  the  old  Norse  sagas.  The 
quotation  comes  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Hector  MacQuarrie,*  who  had  known  him 


*  Taken  from  Among  Those  PreserUf  a  British  Govern- 
ment publication. 

*  Author  of  Vouza  and  the  Solomon  IslandSy  reviewed 
in  the  Naval  Institute  Proceedings.  I  am  indebter'  to 
Mr.  MacQuarrie  for  making  available  to  me  this  lei  ter, 
which  was  dated  at  Camp  Honiara,  Guadalcanal,  in 
the  Spring  of  1948. 
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twenty  years  before,  when  he  was  a  Lance 
Corporal  in  the  Constabulary. 

Well  I  was  caughted  by  the  Japs  and  one  of  the 
Japnese  Naval  Officer  questioned  me  but  I  was 
refuse  to  answer  &  I  was  bayoneted  by  a  long 
sword  twice  on  my  chest,  through  my  throught  & 
cutted  the  side  of  my  tongue  &  I  was  got  up  from 
the  enemies  &  and  walked  through  the  American 
front  line  &  there  my  officer  Mr.  Clemens  who 
D.  0.  at  Guadalcanal  during  the  war,  later  he  is 
Major,  &  his  clerk,  a  native  of  New  Georgia  he 
was  Staff  Sgt  his  name  was  Daniel  Pule.  Both  got 
the  repots  information  from  the  Marine  Division 
at  the  Front  Line  by  one  of  the  Colonial  of  the 
Marine  Div,  his  name  was  Col  Buckly  that  I  was 
wounded.  So  then  boths  Major  Clemens  &  Staff 
Sgt  D.  Pule  they  came  up  to  the  front  line  & 
took  me  to  the  American  Hostpital  at  Lunga 
Guadalcanal  &  there  they  done  the  treatment  & 
the  wounded  was  healthed  up,  only  12  days  I 
was  in  Hospital. 

After  I  wad  discharged  from  the  Hospital  I  wad 
do  my  fighting  with  the  Japs  &  paid  back  all 
what  they  have  done  with  me  &  now,  here  I'm  I, 
still  alive  today .  .  .  and  I  received  your  letter 
that's  made  my  heart  so  delightful  .  .  .  ."  (Mac- 
Quarrie  had  written  him  to  tell  him  of  the  book  in 
which  he  appeared.) 

Vouza,  as  he  says,  did  his  share  of  fighting 
and  paid  up  his  score  in  full.  In  fact,  he  kept 
on  paying  it  until  December,  1944,  when  he 
ran  across  a  Japanese  who  had  been  hiding 
out  for  two  years  in  the  mountains,  raiding 
the  gardens  and  molesting  the  women.  The 
results  of  the  meeting  were  both  tragic  (for 
the  Japanese)  and  comic  (for  the  American 
troops  near  the  coast).  Vouza  reported  the 
incident  to  an  Army  officer,  who  brushed  it 
off  as  being  fantasy.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
officer  was  new-caught  from  the  States  and 
did  not  appreciate  Vouza's  standing. 

Vouza  departed  with  a  look  in  his  eye,  and 
next  day  he  reappeared,  this  time  with  a 
helper  who  carried  a  large  sack.  Searching 
out  the  same  officer,  he  saluted,  turned  to 
his  companion,  and  spoke  sharply.  The 
helper  up-ended  the  bag  and  a  large  Japanese 
head  rolled  out  at  the  feet  of  the  now  con- 
vinced American. 

Vouza's  last  combat  assistance  during  the 
actual  campaign  seems  to  have  been  given 
when,  assisted  by  Tabasui,  a  Malaitan 
scout,  he  guided  the  Second  Raider  Bat- 
tahon  through  the  first  stages  of  its  famous 


30  day  patrol.  Thereafter  he  acted  as  a 
liaison  man  between  the  Americans  and  the 
natives. 

Four  days  after  Vouza's  first  appearance, 
Major  Clemens  came  down  from  his  post  in 
the  mountains  with  a  retinue  of  scouts  and 
constables.  He  had  been  on  the  island  since 
the  coming  of  the  Japanese  to  Tulagi  in 
May,  and  he  had  remained  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  Marines'  landing  until  he  was 
sure  that  it  was  not  merely  a  raid.  He 
offered  his  services  and  those  of  his  men.  His 
knowledge  of  the  terrain  and  of  pidgin 
English,  the  lingua  franca  of  the  area,  made 
him  invaluable  to  the  Americans. 

Thereafter,  almost  every  patrol  that  went 
far  from  the  perimeter — especially  into  ter- 
ritory not  previously  covered — was  accom- 
panied by  native  scouts.  These  scouts  were 
of  prime  importance  because  of  their  fear- 
lessness, their  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
trails,  and  their  ability  to  move  swiftly  and 
silently.  It  was  because  of  the  assistance 
rendered  by  such  men,  for  instance,  that  an 
enemy  coastwatcher  station  on  Cape  As- 
trolabe, Malaita,  was  wiped  out  by  a  patrol 
operating  out  of  Tulagi.  A  similar  debt  was 
incurred  when  nine  native  scouts  undertook 
to  destroy  a  similar  installation  at  Cape 
Hunter,  on  the  south  shore  of  Guadalcanal. 
Almost  the  first  casualty  suffered  by  the 
Second  Raiders  was  that  of  Poi,  a  scout, 
who  was  wounded  in  both  arms  as  he  acted 
as  a  point  for  the  advancing  battalion.  The 
initial  successes  of  Carlson's  Raiders  were 
made  possible  because  of  the  fact  that  their 
supplies  were  carried  inland  to  them,  from 
predetermined  points  on  the  coast,  by  parties 
of  native  bearers  under  Marine  protection. 

Native  assistance  to  the  American  cause 
fell  into  two  classes,  combat  and  labor.  The 
combat  missions  were  undertaken  and 
carried  oUt  generally  by  native  constables — 
"police  boys,"  as  they  were  called — and  by 
trustworthy  locals  who  had  a  taste  for  war- 
like activity.  Such  local  people  also  con- 
tributed much  valuable  information  of 
enemy  troop  movements,  particularly  in  the 
period  preceding  November,  when  Japanese 
landings  to  the  east  of  the  perimeter  were 
not  unusual  and  frequently  undetected  by 
the  Marines. 

The  great  contribution  of  working  parties 
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did  not  begin  until  the  combat  activities  be- 
gan to  center  more  and  more  along  the 
western  flank.  This  will  be  dealt  with  later. 
The  official  mission  of  the  police  boy  was 
to  preserve  law  and  order — a  relatively 
simple  task  among  the  comparatively  peace- 
ful Nggelese  people  who  inhabited  the  plains 
near  the  Lunga  and  the  Tenaru  Rivers.  When 
the  occasion  demanded,  however,  they  were 
able  to  slough  off  the  imposed  cloak  of  mild- 
ness and  revert  to  their  ancestral  savagery. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  tale  brought  back 
to  the  perimeter  in  October  by  Saku,  a  police 
boy.  Saku,  reporting  to  Major  Clemens  after 
returning  from  a  scouting  mission,  said. 

On  the  fifth  of  October  I  was  with  Torovua  of 
Sunahavi,  and  on  our  patrol  we  saw  a  party  of 
ten  enemy  by  the  Belaha  River. 

They  had  piled  arms  on  a  rock  and  were  busy 
getting  wild  nuts  to  eat.  We  cut  across  the  river 
and  took  their  rifles  and  hid.  When  they  re- 
turned we  saw  that  they  were  not  armed  and  we 
closed  in  on  them.  They  picked  up  stones  to  de- 
fend themselves,  and  as  we  did  not  want  to  give 
things  away,  we  finished  them  off  with  axes  and 
spears. 

On  the  sixth  of  October  we  looked  for  the  rest  of 
them.  We  saw  nine  more  of  them,  again  by  the 
river.  They  again  left  their  rifles  and  we  dealt 
with  them  in  the  same  manner.  .  .  .  We  saw  some 
enemy  tricks  in  the  morning  and  heard  a  shot.  I 
sent  two  boys  on  and  they  saw  a  party  of  twelve, 
all  of  whom  had  rifles.  My  two  boys  came  back 
and  reported  to  me.  We  then  went  down,  twelve 
of  us.  We  went  and  hid  and  surprised  them  at 
close  range.  They  tried  to  shoot  us,  but  we  caught 
hold  of  them  and  killed  them  .... 

Other  tales  are  told  of  how  the  local  people, 
who  originally  only  asked  to  be  left  in  peace 
in  their  gardens  and  villages,  at  last  became 
so  infuriated  that  they  set  upon  small 
Japanese  patrols  and  parties  of  survivors 
with  only  their  crude  agricultural  tools  and 
improvised  spears.  The  number  of  enemy 
who  disappeared  noiselessly  in  the  jungle 
will  never  even  be  estimated. 

Although  it  had  been  thought  as  early 
as  August  that  advantage  might  be  taken 
of  the  willingness  of  the  natives  to  work  for 
the  Marines,  the  problem  of  escorting  them 
in  large  numbers  to  the  perimeter — and  of 
subsisting  them  once  they  were  there — could 


not  be  overcome  at  the  time.  Several  at- 
tempts to  bring  groups  in  were  abortive,  and 
it  was  not  until  November  1,  that  200 
laborers  came  into  the  Marines*  positions. 

Once  the  technique  of  enlisting  them, 
bringing  them  to  the  perimeter,  and  estab- 
lishing them  in  their  own  quarters  was 
mastered,  however,  there  was  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  them  available.  By 
November  10  over  400  were  present,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Division  Intelligence 
section.  Since  they  were  volunteers,  and 
since  it  was  realized  that  only  by  respecting 
their  status  as  such  would  it  be  possible  to 
guarantee  a  steady  supply  of  workers,  the 
natives  were  free  to  return  to  their  villages 
at  any  time. 

The  services  rendered  by  what  was  affec- 
tionately known  as  the  "Cannibal  Battalion" 
were  invaluable,  according  to  reports  sub- 
mitted by.  Colonel  Buckley.  Considerable 
anxiety  was  felt  by  Group  Commander 
Charles  V.  Widdy,  R.A.A.F.,  an  old-time 
planter  and  resident  of  the  islands,  when  it 
was  decided  to  pay  the  local  help  at  a  rate 
far  exceeding  the  pittance  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  receive  under  the  Brit- 
ish rule.  This  pay  was  given  them  through 
the  Intelligence  fund  of  the  First  Marine  Di- 
vision, since  it  was  possible,  by  elementary 
logical  acrobatics,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  keeping  the  natives  loyal  and  happy 
was  primarily  a  counter-intelligence  func- 
tion. 

Anxiety  was  also  expressed  by  the  medical 
personnel  of  the  Division.  It  was  thought 
that  the  presence  of  so  many  natives,  all  of 
them  infected  with  malaria,  near  the 
Marines  in  an  area  infested  by  anopheles^ 
would  make  certain  what  was,  at  the  time, 
only  highly  probable — the  infection  of  the 
entire  command  with  the  disease.  The 
obvious  validity  of  this  point  of  view  could 
never  be  established.  The  command  did  fall 
prey  to  the  infection,  almost  to  a  man. 

Widdy's  gloomy  forebodings,  however, 
were  borne  out  by  later  events,  as  we  shall 
see  below.  There  is  much  evidence  to  show 
that  the  impact  of  increased  pay  and  an 
infinitely  greater  variety  of  goods  than  they 
had  imagined  to  exist  was  far  too  heavy  a 
one  for  the  native  to  absorb.  Among  the 
stone-age  locals  the  whole   matter  of   the 
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arrival  of  great  ships  over  the  horizon,  bear- 
ing desirable  goods,  ultimately  gave  rise'to 
a  strange  "cargo  cult"  whose  devotees  now 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  their  coming 
will  be  resumed.  They  endeavor  to  speed  the 
return  by  ritualistic  means,  which  at  Ust 
report  have  not  proved  ef&cacious. 

The  number  of  anecdotes  which  came  out 
of  the  association  between  the  natives  and 
the  Marines  is  enormous.  It  doubtless  has 
its  counterpart  in  legends  even  now  being 
handed  down  in  the  villages  near  which  the 
great  battles  were  fought. 

Some  of  the  anecdotes  brought  back  by 
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the  Marines  give  an  insight  into  the  native 
mind,  which  was  by  no  means  as  simple  a 
thing  as  it  seemed  to  be. 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  question  of 
why  the  natives  hated  the  Japanese.  It 
clearly  could  not  have  come  from  the  mere 
fact  that  the  British  and  the  Japanese  were 
at  war.  Warfare  between  villages  and  com- 
munities was  almost  a  normal  condition  in  a 
great  part  of  the  islands,  and  the  taking  of 
sides  gratuitously  seems  to  have  been  un- 
heard of. 

When  I  arrived  on  the  island  early  in 
January  of  1943,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  almost  at  once  a  young  local  native, 
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almost  blue-black,  with  a  handsome  and  in- 
telligent face.  He  spoke  perfect  English, 
learned  in  mission  school. 

Beli  told  me  that  when  the  Japanese  first 
came,  the  natives  were  not  sure  how  to 
receive  them.  Their  coming  had  not  been 
accompanied  by  violence,  since  the  tiny 
token  force  of  British  and  Australians  had 
fled  the  area  the  day  before  their  landing, 
and  the  priests  and  nuns  at  the  various  mis- 
sions around  the  coast  had  not  been  molested 
at  first.  For  a  while  it  must  have  seemed  to 
the  local  people  that  there  had  been  merely 
a  change  in  the  color  of  the  masters'  com- 
plexion, for  the  newcomers  began  by  recruit- 
ing labor  and  paying  well.  Immediately, 
however,'they  made  two  serious  mistakes. 

They  first  began  to  set  up  their  own  hier- 
archy of  chiefs  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  individuals  cooperated  with  them. 
This  artificial  and,  to  the  native  mind,  un- 
justified tampering  with  traditional  matters, 
disturbed  the  local  people.  When  a  portion 
of  the  pay  they  received  was  retained  as 
*^taxes,"  there  was  a  marked  rise  in  feeling. 
The  molesting  of  women,  which  seems  to 
be  an  inevitable  part  of  the  progress  of  any 
invading  force,  fanned  the  natives  into  open 
enmity.  This  was  made  implacable  when  the 
Japanese,  instead  of  picking  fruit  as  it  was 
needed,  carefully,  from  the  parent  plant, 
would  cut  down  a  papaya  tree  for  the  sake 
of  securing  one  fruit  or  pull  up  a  whole  vine 
to  get  one  tomato. 

Beli  pointed  out,  gravely,  that  all  this  just 
didn't  make  sense,  and  I  agreed.  I  also 
wondered,  as  he  spoke,  what  would  have 
been  the  result  if  the  Japanese  had  taken 
another  tack — the  tack  which  the  Marines 
took,  for  instance.  I  looked  at  Beli*s  hand- 
some savage  face  and  his  ebony  muscles  and 
decided  that  I  was  glad  we  were  fighting  a 
stupid  enemy. 

The  Japanese  were  stupid,  indeed,  and  the 
highest  and  purest  example  of  this  attribute 
is  found  in  the  order  issued  by  an  enemy 
commanding  ofiicer  who  directed  his  troops 
to  kill  at  once  any  native  that  they  saw. 

Beli,  in  addition  to  his  function  as  a  point 
of  contact  between  my  mind  and  that  of  the 
local  native,  was  a  bringer  of  much  enjoy- 
ment. One  day,  for  instance,  he  and  I  were 
sitting  on  the  deck  of   my  tent,   when  a 


fellow  officer  opened  the  flap  and  walked  in. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  repute  in  the  regiment, 
for  once  on  a  time  he  had  made  a  trip  through 
the  island  group  and  he  retained  much 
wisdom  from  those  days,  including  a  smat- 
tering of  pidgin  English.  Seeing  young  Beli, 
the  captain  drew  a  deep  breath  and  exercised 
his  rare  skill.  Beli  looked  a  little  surprised, 
but  he  answered  him,  courteously,  in  kind. 
Then  he  lowered  the  boom. 

"But  Captain,"  he  said  gently,  as  to  a 
misguided  boy,  "we  think  that  sort  of 
speech  is  very  old-fashioned  these  days." 

The  captain  never  forgave  me,  for  he 
thought  the  whole  thing  was  a  put-up  job. 

Then  there  are  the  numerous  tales  that 
are  told  of  big  Alan  Piva,  a  golden  skinned 
youth  from  Ontong  Java,  who  in  some  un- 
explained way  found  himself  in  Guadalcanal 
and  who  attached  his  services  and  affections 
to  Edmund  Buckley,  the  Intelligence  Officer 
of  the  First  Division.  So  assiduous  were  his 
services,  indeed,  that  Buckley  received  much 
acid  comment  from  General  Vandegrift  and 
his  staff  because  in  spite  of  rain,  mud,  and 
the  general  hellishness  of  the  surroundings, 
he  always  appeared  in  freshly  laundered 
khaki  and  with  his  field  boots  indecently 
well  polished.  In  some  way — Buckley  is 
smugly  silent  on  the  matter — Piva  secured 
for  him  an  authentic  mattress  and  guarded 
it  against  acquisition  by  higher  ranking 
officers.  One  day,  after  it  had  been  blown  to 
bits  by  shellfire— without  Buckley  in  it, 
fortunately — Piva  recovered  and  sewed  to- 
gether all  the  tattered  fragments. 

Early  in  1945,  when  my  duties  as  historian 
took  me  again  to  the  island  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  terrain,  I  assumed  the  extra 
duty — a  pleasant  one — of  visiting  Vouza  in 
his  village.  By  this  time  the  hero  had  re- 
verted to  retired  status  with  the  additional 
duty  of  Headman  of  the  Tasimboko  District. 

In  order  to  travel  quickly  and  safely,  I 
secured  from  the  British  officers  at  Camp 
Honiara  the  services  of  a  police  boy,  Lucius 
Lole,  of  Malaita.  This  handsome,  tattooed, 
fierce  looking  youngster  repaid  me  for  his 
upkeep  before  we  had  gone  a  mile  from  his 
camp.  I  noticed  that  whereas  Major 
Saunders,  who  had  lent  him  to  me,  spoke  to 
him  in  pidgin,  Lole  and  I  had  been  talking 
steadily  in   English,   which   he  spoke   per- 
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fectly.  I  asked  him  why  Saunders  hadn't 
used  the  authentic  article. 

"Oh,  well,  he's  a  British  oflScer,  you 
know,"  said  Lole,  tolerantly. 

"Um-m-m.  Do  you  have  to  use  pidgin 
with  your  work?" 

"Yes.  With  all  the  local  people." 

"Why  is  that?  Don't  you  understand  their 
language?" 

"They  don't  understand  mine,*^  answered 
Lole. 

I  have  been  pondering  all  the  nuances  of 
that  answer  for  nearly  four  years. 

We  met  and  were  welcomed  by  Vouza,  at 
50  years  of  age  an  upright,  vigorous,  smooth 
muscled  man  with  a  face  of  chiseled  granite. 
His  eyes  were  something  equidistant  be- 
tween fierce  and  kindly,  and  he  was  listened 
to  with  respect  by  his  people.  E  /'.  i  young 
Lole,  of  a  tribe  traditionally  at  war  with 
Vouza's  people,  treated  him  like  a  favorite 
uncle. 

When  I  decided  to  leave,  and  set  the  time 
of  my  departure  as  the  next  morning,  I 
asked  Vouza  that  only  a  cup  of  coffee  be 
given  me  so  that  no  one  would  be  incon- 
venienced. He  looked  at  me. 

"Captain,  you  will  have  papaya  and 
bread  and  salt  and  kumara,^^  he  said  in  his 
retired-sergeant-major-Tasimboko-headman 
voice,  ''And  coffee,"  he  added,  **to  make  you 
strong  for  work." 

When  the  last  of  the  American  forces  left 
the  island,  the  jungle  began  to  nibble  away 
at  the  edges  of  the  airfield  and  the  roads, 
the  great  copra  companies  returned  to  pick 


up  their  business  where  they  had  dropped  it. 
At  once  it  became  apparent  that  Widdy's 
dim  view  of  the  future  had  been  uncannily 
accurate.  A  strange  movement,  known  as 
the  "Marching  Rule,"  began  among  the 
local  people.  Vouza  himself  seems  to  have 
been  involved  at  first,  for  in  the  same  letter 
to  MacQuarrie  which  we  saw  above,  the 
following  lucid  statement  appears: 

This  thing  it  happen  during  the  Year  or  more 
ago,  they  called  this  meeting  Marching  Rule.  I 
was  mix  up  with  this  meeting  and  being  went 
with  them  &  soons  I  found  myself  thaf  it  is  have 
no  roots  as  a  tree,  so  I  don't  want  it  ...  so  now 
the  Government  is  friendly  with  me  at  present. 

The  "Marching  Rule"  had  as  one  of  its 
talking  points  a  series  of  demands  upon  the 
British.  There  was  a  demand  for  increased 
wages,  for  example — the  equivalent  of 
$48.00  per  month  was  wanted,  an  increase  of 
something  like  400  per  cent.  Increased 
supplies  and  variety  of  food  likewise  were 
asked;  and  until  such  time  as  all  demands 
were  met,  the  locals  refused  to  work.  There  is 
something  faintly  reminiscent  in  all  this  for 
an  American,  who  automatically  looks 
further  down  the  list  for  the  mention  of  im- 
proved working  conditions. 

The  demands  have  not  been  met,  to  date, 
and  the  copra  crop  lies  in  utter  ruin.  The 
natives  are  getting  restive — as  are  their 
distant  cousins  in  New  Guinea — and 
Malaita,  the  traditional  home  of  trouble  and 
violence,  has  withdrawn  into  its  shell  and 
refuses  to  permit  ships  to  land  on  its  shores. 


ONLY  A  LANDLUBBER 

Contributed  by  REAR  ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  J.  WHEELER, 
>  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  {Retired) 

It  appears"  that  a  flagship  of  the  Navy,  some  decades  ago,  was  being  informally  visited  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  of  very  portly  frame  and  determined  mein,  and  one  noted  for  his 
unsparing  use  of  veto  prerogative. 

A  typical  old  shellback  inquired,  "Who  is  that  big  old  guy  who  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  doff  his 
peak  to  the  Commodore?" 

A  shipmate  replied,  "That  is  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

"Well,  President  or  not,  I  should  think  that  he  would  have  manners  enough  to  salute  the  quarter- 
deck." 

"How  would  you  expect  him  to  know  anything  about  manners  when  he  was  probably  never  out  of 
sight  of  land  in  his  life?" 

{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in^  the  PROCi:iLO\.^c/5.\, 
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These  Marines  wading  ashore  from  an  LCI  at  Cape  Glcucesier  apparently  represent  the  simplest  definition  of 
amphibious  warfare,  but  their  way  had  been  prepared  by  Naval  bombardtr.ent  and  their  objective  was  a  strate^c, 
much-bombed  airport,  later  to  be  used  by  the  Air  Force. 


THIS  WAS  AMPHIBIOUS  WARFARE  PAR  EXCELLENCE 
Supported  by  tanlta,  Marines  stage  a  frontal  attack  on  Japanese  posiliwia  in  the  craggy  ridges  of  northern  Iwo  JiM. 
The  strategic  importance  and  tactical  use  of  Iwo  Jima  derive  from  B-29  and  airoait  figbUr  ranges,  but  it  took  th* 
costliest  man-to-man  combat  to  secure  the  island. 


HE  RIDDLE  OF  COMBINED  ARiMS:  1949 

By  MAJOR  GUY  RICHARDS,  U,  S,  Marine  Corps  Reserve 


ARS  not  only  bring  cruelty  and  hero- 
ism, victories  and  defeats.  They 
speed  discoveries  of  all  sorts,  both 
md  benign.  And  they  produce  mira- 
Ji  in  the  minds  of  military  planners 
lew  ideas  about  future  wars. 
5  these  new  ideas  are  often  a  few 
and  grand  illusions.  One  of  the 
n  recent  times  is  that  of  the  Push- 
^ar,  a  concept  that  began  to  gain 
I  the  afterglow  of  Hiroshima  and 
i  and  which  seems  to  have  a  special 
Dn  for  many  Americans.  In  my 
the  Pushbutton  War  ranks  with 
isissippi  Bubble,  the  Loch  Ness 
,  and  the  Cardiff  Giant, 
oax  has  been  made  doubly  effective 
nited  States  because  there  seems  to 
ich  to  support  it  in  the  shadowland 
cience  and  fancy  meet,  a  region 
attractive  to  romantic  artists  and 
lers;  and  secondly,  because  it  ap- 
one  of  our  most  admirable  traits — 
ty  to  make  newer  and  better  prod- 
a  others. 

ibility  to  create  new  marvels  has 
3  make  our  nation,  but  it  could  also 
►reak  it.  Unless  the  imagination  that 
machines  has  the  ability  to  ap- 
them  fully,  to  see  the  pitfalls  as  well 
potentialities,  those  same  machines 
ce  a  mental  disease  as  surely  as  some 
can  poison  blood.  Call  it  anything 
—"Pushbutton  Philia"  or  ^Jules 
eurosis." 

bly  the  worst  of  all  the  effects  of 
ase  are  in  the  realm  of  morals.  It 
ip  the  philosophy  of  "Let  George  Do 
1  attractive  cellophane  wrapper  that 
if  modern  progress.  When  "George" 
:ed  as  a  feelingless  robot  or  rocket, 
:e  made  up  mainly  of  machines,  the 
ion  to  hand  the  job  over  to  him  can 
;  almost  irresistible, 
ubstitute  for  the  fighting  man  that 


seems  capable  of  doing  our  dirty  work  with- 
out peril  or  sacrifice  is  bound  to  be  popular 
until  that  moment  of  terrible  disillusionment 
when  it  is  proved  a  fraud.  At  that  moment, 
and  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  after  nearly 
everyone  had  put  faith  in  "George"  and 
based  all  our  plans  on  him,  the  fighting  man 
has  to  take  over. 

Then  it  can  truly  be  said  to  have  done 
more  harm  than  good.  For  every  psychiatrist 
and  every  troop  leader  knows  that  disillu- 
sionment is  a  primary  cause  of  demoraliza- 
tion. And  demoralization  is  a  primary  cause 
of  defeat.  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  came  after  utterly  cynical  mer- 
cenaries were  sent  to  do  the  job  once  done 
by  Empire  troops.  In  many  ways  the  modern 
search  for  military  substitutes  is  just  a  search 
for  another  mercenary. 

Regrettable  though  it  may  be,  you  just 
can't  buy  the  kind  of  talent  needed  to  pre- 
vent a  great  nation  from  becoming  a  has 
been.  A  workable  Maginot  Line  will  never 
be  put  on  the  market. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  and  Guadalcanal  of  the 
next  war  could  be  anywhere.  They  could 
start  in  Alaska.  They  could  open  with  a  riot 
in  Downtown  Manhattan.  They  could  be 
launched  by  a  bombardment,  atomic  or 
otherwise,  of  one  or  more  of  our  West  Coast 
cities.  Or  we  could  find  that  our  first  job  was 
to  rush  a  force  to  a  foreign  shore  to  retrieve 


A  GRADUATE  of  Yale  University,  Major  Richards 
was  an  explorer  for  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Solomon 
Islands  before  the  war.  Joining  the  Marines  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  he  served  as  a  Patrol  Officer  of 
the  First  and  Second  Marine  Divisions  in  the 
Solomons,  Cape  Gloucester,  and  Talasea  cam- 
p>aigns.  Inactivated,  he  covered  the  Luzon  and 
Mindanao  campaigns  as  a  war  correspondent. 
After  the  war,  he  returned  to  the  Marines  in 
connection  with  a  writing  project;  currently  he 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Journal  American, 
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American  hostages  held  by  an  aggressor  on 
the  rampage. 

In  the  face  of  these  truths  some  reputable 
spokesmen  have  made  so  bold  as  to  say: 
**Leave  it  all  to  airpower."  Or  "The  next 
war  will  be  won  by  rockets,  robots,  and 
guided  missiles."  Or  "Atomic  bombs  will 
have  decided  everything  in  a  matter  of 
hours."  Or  "Naval  power  and  naval  beach- 
heads belong  to  the  ancient  past.  The  beach- 
head of  the  future  will  be  the  captured 
enemy  airfield." 

What  are  the  facts? 

If  we  went  to  war  tomorrow  the  pack 
mule  of  our  strategic  airpower  would  be 
slightly  improved  models  of  World  War  II 
bombers  with  operating  radii  of  about  2,000 
miles  or  less.  To  be  effective  against  most 
foreign  targets  they  would  need  foreign 
bases.  Most  of  these  bases  are  not  now  in 
our  possession.  Many  of  them  might  be  in 
enemy  hands  from  the  very  first  day  of  the 
war. 

Could  these  foreign  bases  be  seized,  held, 
and  supplied  by  airpower  alone?  The  facts 
argue  convincingly  that  they  could  not.  A 
great  many  partners  in  the  components  of 
land,  sea,  and  air  warfare  would  have  to 
combine  to  take  those  bases  and  hold  them 
against  all  attempts  to  throw  us  out.  I  shall 
discuss  the  role  of  the  other  partners  shortly, 
but  first  I  should  like  to  dwell  on  one  whose 
job  I  am  most  familiar  with — the  Marine. 
In  the  easy-does-it  type  of  global  thinking  so 
current  these  days  there  are  many  gaps  to  be 
filled  in  and  one  of  the  most  important  gaps 
is  left  to  the  Marine  Corps. 

A  Marine's  main  job  is  amphibious  war- 
fare. That  is  the  chief  mission  assigned  to  the 
Corps  by  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 
From  constant  usage  in  the  last  few  years 
the  phrases  "amphibious  warfare"  and 
"amphibious  forces"  have  been  shorn  of 
much  of  their  real  meaning  for  many  Ameri- 
cans. To  some,  for  example,  the  former 
phrase  simply  means  a  campaign  that  starts 
with  a  trip  in  smallcraft  from  ship  to  shore. 
To  some  the  latter  means  any  expedition  of 
land  units  engaged  in  any  overseas  cam- 
paign. 

Actually  both  phrases  refer  to  the  result 
of  a  very  complicated  blending  of  naval,  air, 
shipbuilding,  engineering,  infantry,  artillery 


and  chemical  warfare  techniques  by  which 
an  assault  force  has  been  able  to  overcome 
the  barriers  of  ocean,  reef,  surf,  swamp  and 
sand  and — against  strong  opposition — win  a 
perimeter  ashore.  Sometimes  a  small  beach- 
head suffices  for  this  perimeter;  say  a  beach- 
head which  includes  an  airfield.  But  often  it 
has  been  necessary  to  keep  the  defender  off 
balance  by  pursuing  his  forces  far  inland. 

Techniques  for  successful  amphibious 
campaigns  took  years  to  develop.  Powerful 
amphibious  forces  are  still  a  comparative 
rarity  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Though  many  other  nations  have  navies, 
and  some  have  marines,  no  other  nation  has 
a  Navy-Fleet  Marine  Force  team  like  our 
own,  which  can  command  all  the  oceanic  ap- 
proaches to  all  the  coasts  of  all  the  con- 
tinents and  has  the  additional  power  of 
landing  on  those  coasts  and/or  the  islands 
off  those  coasts.  The  significance  of  this 
capability  was  borne  out  by  all  our  landings 
in  the  Pacific,  North  Africa,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  France.  And  the  significance  of 
not  having  this  capability  has  been  as  heavily 
underlined  in  recent  history. 

It  was  for  lack  of  an  equivalent  to  our 
Fleet  Marine  Force  that  the  British  were 
unable  to  consolidate  landwards  their  naval 
conquest  of  the  harbor  of  Narvik.  It  was  the 
same  sort  of  deficiency  that  prevented  the 
Germans  from  making  a  landing  in  England 
across  the  English  Channel. 

Only  Japan's  mastery  of  some  of  the  basic 
problems  of  amphibious  assault  enabled  her 
to  fan  oi^t  in  so  many  directions  over  water 
to  grab  a  short-lived  war  empire  that  ranged 
from  the  Philippines,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as  far  east  as  the 
Marshall  and  Gilbert  Islands.  And  only  our 
own  much  more  complete  mastery  of  this 
type  of  warfare  enabled  us  to  defeat  the 
Japanese  and  win  the  islands  from  which 
our  B-29's  struck  at  their  homeland. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  passed  on,  in  its 
planning  and  thinking,  to  many  improve- 
ments on  the  methods  used  in  the  last  war. 
But  until  the  power  and  ranges  of  new 
weapons  have  passed  far  beyond  their  pres- 
ent capacities  we  know  we  cannot  ignore 
certain  rules  of  air  and  sea  logistics  which  the 
last  war  reemphasized.  Not  when  the  planes 
bearing  our  air  power  are  destined  for  some 
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time  to  have  very  much  the  same  limita- 
tions. Not  when  amphibious  techniques 
wliich  put  all  our  weapons  in  the  global- 
range  class  may  have  to  be  used  again  under 
ver>'  much  the  same  circumstances. 

Put  it  this  way.  There  is  no  plane,  rocket, 
guided  missile,' artillery  piece,  mortar,  rifle, 
or  machine  gun  which  has  a  global  range. 
There  will  be  none  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Yet  when  one  or  more  of  these  weapons  are 
carried  forward  by  the  long  arm  of  our  am- 
phibious striking  power  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface  are  suddenly 
moved  into  their  range.  All  the  coasts  of  all 
the  continents  become  potential  target 
areas  for  our  naval  rifles,  rockets,  carrier 
aviation,  artillery,  and  even  for  the  in- 
fantrymen's rifles  and  machine  guns.  A  500- 
mile-wide  band  inside  all  the  coasts  of  all  the 
continents  becomes  a  potential  target  area 
for  our  carrier  aircraft.  A  series  of  2,000- 
mile-cadius  arcs,  reaching  inland  from  all  the 
peripheral  islands  on  all  the  continental 
coasts,  define  the  potential  target  area  of 
our  strategic  air  power.  The  preponderance 
of  these  islands  is  such  that  almost  any- 
where in  the  world  can  be  reached  by  one  of 
these  arcs. 

In  addition,  as  we  proved  in  Europe,  the 
Philippines  and  Okinawa,  we  have  devel- 
of)ed  the  means  of  building  up  our  beach- 
heads to  provide  momentum  for  launching 
land  armies  and  air  power  far  inland. 

Our  amphibious  power  is,  in  fact,  a  pair 
of  globe-trotting  boots  that  can  be  slipped 
onto  all  our  weapons.  Its  capacity  to  extend 
their  ranges  for  thousands  of  miles  is  not  a 
flight  of  fancy  or  a  bit  of  optimistic  conjec- 
ture. It  is  cold  fact.  It  has  been  tested  over 
and  over  again  in  battle.  It  is  the  result  of 
generations  of  increasing  coordination  be- 
tw^een  the  different  arms;  so  before  we  go 
overboard  about  new  conceptions  of  warfare, 
and  before  I  answer  in  detail  the  arguments 
of  tho^e  who  say  we'll  never  need  it  again, 
it  is  well  to  take  a  little  closer  look  at  the 
one  global  weapon  already  in  our  posses- 
sion. 

Experiments  in  teamwork  and  the  crossing 
of  a  classic  no-man's-land  are  the  two  big 
stories  behind  the  creation  of  American 
amphibious  doctrine.  How  this  came  about 
is  too  long-drawn  out  to  recount  here,  but 


there  are  themes  in  it  of  abiding  value  to  all 
Americans. 

Various  degrees  of  coordination  between 
different  arms  goes  back  as  far  as  the  use  of 
the  spear  in  one  hand  and  the  shield  in  the 
other.  The  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Cen- 
turies brought  integration  among  infantry, 
artillery,  and  armored  vehicles  in  the  land 
armies,  and  among  such  sea  weapons  as  the 
naval  rifle  (surface  ships),  torpedoes  (surface 
and  sub-surface),  and  bombs  and  rockets 
(surface  and  air). 

Until  1932,  however,  the  advance  of  team- 
work among  the  arms  had  always  stopped 
abruptly  at  the  barriers  that  divided  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Army  from  those  of 
the  Navy.  Those  barriers  were  the  reefs, 
surf,  shores,  swamps  and  beaches  where  the 
land  and  sea  joined.  No  army  had  ever 
mastered  the  military  problems  of  passing 
through  these  barriers.  Though  the  American 
Navy-Marine  Corps  team,  in  179  landings 
since  1776,  had  made  some  progress  with  the 
problems,  not  all  of  them  had  been  solved. 
So  those  barriers  remained  the  natural  divi- 
sion wall  between  land  and  sea  forces  all 
over  the  world.  On  either  side  stood  the  men, 
weapons  and  teams  that  comprised  the  two. 
The  Army  had  its  own  subordinate  air  arm. 
And  the  Navy  its  fleet  aircraft. 

Starting  in  1932  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  went  all  out  to  overcome  three  de- 
ficiencies that  still  prevented  the  Corps  from 
bursting  through  the  barriers.  These  defi- 
ciencies were: 

1.  The  Corps  did  not  possess  landing  craft  and 
amphibious  shipping  capable  of  carrying 
men  and  equipment  over  reefs,  through  surf 
and  onto  a  beach-head,  against  heavy  oppo- 
sition. Its  landing  doctrine  was  based  on 
highly  vulnerable  ships'  boats  regularly 
carried  aboard  naval  vessels. 

2.  It  did  not  have  a  well-worked  out  am- 
phibious technique  for  disembarking  men, 
weapons,  equipment  and  supplies  under  fire. 

3.  It  was  not  an  integral  part  of  the  fleet. 

The  Fleet  Marine  Force  resulted  from  cor- 
recting these  deficiencies.  A  unique  creation, 
and  without  an  exact  parallel  anywhere,  the 
Fleet  Marine  Force  is  a  ready  striking  arm 
based  on  closely-knit  doctrines  of  air  sup- 
port, naval  gunfire  support,  attack  trans- 
ports, armored  amphibious  vehicles,  and  all 
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the  other  devices  and  landing  craft  for  cross- 
ing reefs,  surf,  swamps,  and  beaches  against 
strong  opposition. 

In  the  decade  between  1932  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Corps,  with  the  collaboration 
of  the  Navy  and  American  industry,  over- 
came its  deficiemries  and  solved  the  problem 
of  beach-head  assault.  It  thus  fell  to  the 
Navy  and  the  Corps  to  cross  the  no-man's- 
land  that  had  separated  the  organization  of 
armies  and  navies.  Although  it  was  the 
Marines*  good  fortune  to  inspire  a  new 
teamwork  and  cooperation  among  the  serv- 
ices, it  has  not  had  a  monopoly  on  it,  how- 
ever. Quite  the  contrary.  The  crossing  of  the 
no-man*s-lahd  set  in  motion  a  chain-reaction 
in  favor  of  teamwork  that  rose  to  a  climax 
during  the  last  war. 

It  was  the  Air-Armor  Team  that  put 
General  Patton's  Third  Army  on  the  ram- 
page in  Europe.  It  was  the  Air-Naval- 
Ground  Team  that  got  Allied  armies  ashore 
in  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  Normandy, 
and  Southern  France  in  strength  sufficient 
to  defeat  all  opposition.  It  was  the  Air- 
Naval-Ground  Team  that  brought  the  con- 
quest of  the  Marianas,  Philippines,  and 
Ryukyus  and  poised  our  heavy  bombers 
over  Japan. 

All  these  victories  were  truly  notable. 
They  marked  this  nation's  coming-of-age  as 
a  global  power,  a  power  that  had  learned  to 
wrap,  pack,  and  stow  on  shipboard,  and  to 
deliver  from  shipboard,  the  land,  sea,  and 
air  strength  necessary  to  overwhelm  strong 
naval,  ground,  and  land-based  air  forces. 
For  whenever  we  struck  out  of  range  of  our 
own  land-based  tactical  air  power,  as  we 
did  in  the  Western  Pacific,  the  margin  of  dif- 
ference was  made  up  brilliantly  by  carrier 
aviation. 

The  team  principle  unified  the  armed 
forces  in  the  heat  of  many  battles  and  in 
the  comradeship  of  many  victories  long 
before  the  drive  for  unification  reached  the 
halls  of  Congress.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
lessons  it  taught  us  in  the  last  war  provided 
the  impetus  behind  the  will  of  Congress 
arid  the  American  people  that  resulted  in 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  this  team  prin- 
ciple makes  an  enormous  amount  of  sense 
to  several  million  veterans  of  the  last  war 


who  fought  at  the  level  of  landing  craft 
coxswains,  tankmen,  artillerymen,  riflemen, 
machine-gunners,  assault  engineers,  mortar- 
men,  anti-aircraft  gunners,  signalmen,  and 
crews  of  tactical  and  strategic  air  squadrons. 

Now  let's  deal  with  the  arguments  that 
our  amphibious  forces  and  our  fighting  teams 
are  obsolete  conceptions — that  there  is  a 
"George"  who  can  do  what  they  did  better 
than  they  did  it,  and  at  a  cheaper  price  in 
human  life. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  were  attacked  by 
an  Eurasian  coalition.  Let  us  suppose  it  was 
our  job  to  carry  out  quick  and  decisive 
counter-measures  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  General  George  C.  Marshall  when,  in 
1945,  in  his  report  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  he  said: 

"If  this  nation  is  ever  again  at  war,  suf- 
fering as  Britain  did  in  this  war  the  disas- 
trous attacks  of  rocket-propelled  weapons 
with  explosive  power  like  our  own  atomic 
bomb,  it  will  bleed  and  suffer  perhaps  to  the 
point  of  annihilation,  unless  we  can  move 
armies  of  men  into  the  enemy's  bases  of  op- 
erations and  seize  the  sites  from  which  he 
launches  his  attacks." 

Could  such  missions  be  carried  out  ex- 
clusively by  airpower?  Could  they  be  carried 
out  exclusively  by  airpower  and  airborne 
troops? 

Decisive  negative  answers  to  both  ques- 
tions can  be  found  in  a  factual  analysis  of 
the  problems  involved  in  seizing  and  holding 
distant,  strongly-defended  bases.  A  look  at 
the  map  will  show  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
advance  bases  needed  to  blanket  Eurasia 
with  2,000-mile-radius  arcs,  in  other  words 
to  reach  all  of  Eurasia  with  our  long  range 
airpower,  could  be  expected  to  be  in  friendly 
hands  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Several 
advance  bases  in  several  sectors  of  the  con- 
tinental periphery  would  have  to  be  taken. 
Probably  they  would  have  to  be  taken  from 
the  enemy  and/or  his  satellites.  Once  taken, 
they  would  have  to  be  prepared  for  launch- 
ing a  major  aerial  offensive.  And  they  would 
have  to  be  quickly  fortified  against  counter- 
measures. 

Let's  get  down  to  cases.  Island  "X" 
must  be  captured  in  a  hurry.  It  is  150  miles 
off  the  Southern  Eurasian  Coast.  It  is  about 
6,000  miles  southeast  of  New  York.  It  is 
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ROLLING  IN  THE  OIL  TO  TINIAN 


Xfarines  unload  oil  drums  from  a  Coast  Guard-manned  tank  lifter  and  roll  Ihem  through  the  surf.  Offshore 
stands  an  invasion  armada  of  lighters,  alligalois,  LST's,  and  LCVP's.  Jap  resistance  ivas  soon  crushed  and  Tinian 
became  a  B-29  base. 


protected  by  a  division  and  a  half  of  enemy 
troops.  To  ovescome  the  defenders,  to  build 
the  required  air  and  ground  installations,  to 
set  up  and  man  defenses,  and  to  provide 
initial  supplies,  we  conclude  that  263,000 
men  and  800,000  tons  of  cargo  must  be 
shipped  6,000  miles. 

Can  we  do  it  by  air?  For  the  cargo  alone 
it  would  require  80,000  transport  planes 
manned  by  960,000  men  plus  712  seagoing 
tankers  manned  by  39,160  men  to  provide 
gas  at  some  intermediate  place  along  the 
route.  Ignore  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  we 
have  nothing  like  a  fleet  of  80,000  transport 
planes  to  do  this  job.  But  take  note  that  the 
total  additional  manpower  needed  for  air- 
lifting this  cargo  is  the  staggering  figure  of 
999,160.  Almost  a  million  men.  Whereas 
352  surface  ships  manned  by  24,000  men  or 
less  could  carry  the  same  load. 

That's  only  the  cargo  problem.  How  about 
airlifting  those  263,000  men?  Existing  trans- 
port facilities  make  that  about  sixteen  times 
out  of  the  question,  as  will  soon  be  demon- 
strated in  detail.  However,  I  don't  wish  to 


make  the  problem  too  difficult.  That  263,000 
figure  is  all-embracive.  It  includes  personnel 
for  airfield,  road,  and  construction  engineer- 
ing; for  base  defense,  transport,  and  service 
battalions;  for  medical  units,  ammunition 
dumps,  and  supply  depots.  Conceivably  all 
these  troops  will  not  be  needed  during  the 
assault  phase  and  before  the  beach-head  has 
been  won. 

How  about,  then,  air-lifting  the  assault 
divisions?  Three  divisions,  exclusive  of  a 
reserve  to  be  committed  later,  would  be  a 
minimum  for  tackling  the  defender's  division 
and  a  half.  But  before  we  can  talk  about  air- 
lifting three  divisions  we  had  better  see  how 
we  are  fixed  for  air-lifting  one  division. 

The  new  Airborne  Division,  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  has 
a  strength  of  16,569  men.  Its  three  airborne 
infantry  regiments  are  to  be  trained  and 
equipped  on  a  dual  basis  ?o  'hat  they  can 
function  interchangeably  as  parachute  or 
gliderborne  infantry.  The  best  study  of  its 
potentialities  and  limitations  that  I  have 
seen  appeared  recently  in  Infanlry  Journal 
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in  the  form  of  a  two- installment  article, 
"Airborne  On  Paper  Wings,"  jointly  au- 
thored by  Major  Donald  T.  Kellett  and 
Major  William  Friedman. 

The  authors  state: 

"To  airiift  one  new  11,000,000  pound  air- 
borne division  completely  by  purely  military 
air  facilities,  approximately  910  C-82  air- 
.  craft  or  280  C-82  aircraft,  310  11,000-pound 
gliders  and  242  8,000-pound  lift  gliders  (ex- 
cluding tow  planes)  will  be  required.  This  is 
just  about  double  the  number  of  troop-carrier 
aircraft  now  authorized  by  the  Air  Forces. 

"The  classical  conception  of  the  future 
employment  of  the  airborne  division  is  that 
of  a  long  Sight  to  a  foreign  destination,  then 
the  dropping  of  the  division  and  then  its 
accomplishment  of  a  strategic  mission.  The 
action  includes  the  air  landing  of  reinforce- 
ments, supporting  equipment  and  'tail,' 
the  evacuation  of  wounded,  and  ultimately, 


the  evacuation  of  the  entire  division  by  air. 

"The  implications  of  this  concept  as  to 
aircraft  are  tremendous.  For  the  forseeable 
future,  there  is  no  indication  that  such  a 
Strategic  opwration  would  be  over  friendly 
territory  all  the  way.  Therefore,  the  opera- 
tion could  not  be  covered  by  friendly  ground 
anti-aircraft  support,  and  possibly  not  by 
fighter  aircraft  cover  in  its  final  deploy- 
ment .  .  .  the  troop  carriers  for  this  hypo- 
thetical airborne  operation  must  be  more 
than  personnel  or  cargo  carriers.  They 
would  require  the  armament  and  fire  power 
of  Superfortresses. 

"Obviously,"  say  the  authors,  "the  United 
States  has  no  such  aircraft  at  the  present 
time."  The  conclusions  are  apparent.  Under 
present  conditions  the  strategic  employment 
of  even  one  airborne  division  is  impossible. 
It  is,  in  fact,  problematical  whether  it  -would 
be  possible  to  employ  even  a  part  of  an  air- 
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sion  on  a  tactical,  and  not  a  slra- 

irmatlon  of  this  new  Airborne 
s,  nevertheless,  an  achievement  of 
e.  Lifting  it  into  the  air,  aa  the 
>int  out,  is  within  the  air  transport 
;s  of  the  country  at  the  present 
would  require  borrowing  aircraft 
commercial  airiines  and  pooling 
;  available  from  the  Troop  Carrier 
"ransport  Commands.  It  would  be 
lately  benefited  by  a  speedup  in 
n  of  the  16,000-pound  lift  glider, 
fmployment  for  distant  overseas 
against  strong  opposition,  is  not 
issible  at  the  present  time  for  the 
iven  but  because  it  has  a  non- 
iil"^-a  heavy  weight  of  tanks,  field 
md  heavy  equipment  which  are 
:tachments  for  sustained  combat" 
ist  be  brought  along  later,  some- 

msider  another  argument  that  is 
i  used  by  airpower's  all-out  pro- 
)  cast  doubts  on  the  value  of  com- 


bined arms  in  future  warfare.  That  argument 
is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the 
beach-head  of  the  future  will  be  the  cap- 
tured enemy  airfield — that  the  naval  beach- 
head gained  by  amphibious  assault  is  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the 
use  of  airborne  infantry  will  continue  to 
have  brilliant  possibilities  until  anti-aiircraft 
weapons  have  made  the  air  unsafe  for  any- 
thing slower  than  the  speed  of  sound.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  paratroops  could 
seize  and  hold  a  hostile  airfield  protected  by 
a  weak  force,  a  force  with  no  hope  of  rein- 
forcement. Successful  prospects  for  this  sort 
of  mission  are  areas  only  short  distances 
from  the  United  States. 

Against  strong  opposition,  however,  or 
against  opposition  that  can  be  strongly  re- 
inforced, the  story  is  bound  to  be  different. 
Except  for  scout  and  spy  jumps  of  the  non- 
assault  variety,  no  para  troop  drops  were 
made  by  the  Allies  during  the  past  war  that 
did  not  call  for  quick  consolidation  with 
ground  troops.  And  it  is  significant  that  in 


a,  laying  a  smoke  s( 
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the  single  instance,  at  Arnhem,  when  con- 
solidation could  not  be  quickly  effected ,  the 
First  British  Airborne  Division  was  forced 
to  withdraw  after  severe  losses. 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  anyone  that  Island 
"X" — and  its  counterparts — can  never  be 
seized,  held,  and  maintained  from  the  air. 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  for  many  years  to 
come  the  overseas  beach-head  won  from  the 
air  will  have  to  depend  on  a  very  close 
beach-head  won  from  the  sea.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  though  we  should  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  exploring  the  possibilities  of  new 
amphibious,  air,  land,  and  naval  techniques, 
the  keystone  of  our  security  and  readiness 
lies  within  the  well-tested  frame  of  combined 
arms. 

What,  then,  is  wrong  with  our  combined 
arms  team?  Are  we  ready  to  act  decisively 
in  the  face  of  all  contingencies? 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  are  not  fully  pre- 
pared to  resist  and  defeat  the  host  of  actions 
within  the  capabilities  of  our  possible  ene- 
mies or  coalitions  of  enemies.  We  have 
wasted  valuable  time  in  a  debate  about 
whether  air  power  could  save  us,  or  whether 
it  should  be  naval  power,  or  whether  it 
should  be  more  highly  trained  infantrymen 
or  paratroops.  The  debate  continues  because 
there  is  an  illusion  that  we  have  a  choice. 

There  is  no  choice.  We  need  them  all. 
We  need  them  now — in  a  state  of  readiness. 
And  we  need  them  blended  into  a  team  that 
has  learned  to  pull  together  in  the  hundred 
or  more  exigencies  that  the  nation  may  have 
to  face  tomorrow  or  the  day  after.  The 
members  of  that  team  must  be  fully  aware 
that  there  is  no  specially  important  member, 
no  prima  donna,  no  ^'George." 

The  team  concept  is  especially  dear  to  the 
Marine  Corps.  It  has  lived  by  it.  It  has  won 
its  victories  by  it.  It  has  been  the  Marines' 
good  fortune  to  spend  a  good  deal  more  time 
at  sea  with  the  Navy  than  the  Army  has. 
It  has  been  the  Marines'  good  fortune  to 
spend  a  good  deal  more  time  in  the  field  with 
the  Army  than  the  Navy  has.  Many  of  the 
best  ideas  and  equipment  for  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  were  drawn  from  the  Navy. 
Much  of  its  equipment  was  developed  in  the 
Army.  The  Air  Force  has  helped  the  Corps  in 
almost  all  its  campaigns.  What  the  Corps 
has  learned  from  the  others  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  Its  most  potent  secret  weapons. 


That  secret  weapon  should  not  be  kept 
secret.  The  techniques  of  combined  arms 
belong  even  more  to  the  future  than  to  the 
past.  Indeed,  preoccupation  with  the  team 
concept  in  the  Marine  Corps  by  no  means 
signifies  that  the  Corps  intends  to  sit  tight 
with  the  doctrines  and  weapons  that  de- 
feated the  Japanese.  Many  improvements  in 
amphibious  operations  have  been  made 
since  the  war  and  the  Corps  has  taken  a  very 
big  part  in  them. 

The  landing  of  troops  from  submarines 
(Marines  made  the  first  assault  landing  from 
the  Submarines  Argonaut  and  Nautilus  at 
Makin  Island  in  August  1942);  the  develop- 
ment by  Consolidated  of  the  "Flying  LST," 
an  aerial  version  of  the  bow-unloading,  ramp- 
equipped  cargo  carrier;  the  use  of  helicopters 
for  amphibious  landings  pioneered  by  the 
Marine  Helicopter  Squadron  at  Quantico, 
Va.;  the  perfection  of  a  guided  missile  for 
close  support  of  ground  troops;  the  equipping 
of  infantrymen  with  recoil-less  shoulder  ar- 
tillery pieces;  the  improvement  of  rocket 
warfare  for  both  ground  and  air  support; 
new  facilities  for  the  use  by  Marines  of  the 
M-26  tank  and  new  designs  for  amphibious 
landing  craft  including  a  small,  high-speed 
vessel  with  overhead  cover;  experiments  with 
communication,  electronic,  and  anti-aircraft 
weapons — all  these  are  matters  on  which  the 
Corps  has  spent  much  of  .its  time,  money, 
and  manpower  in  the  past  year  or  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  nation  has  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  list  of  tactical 
and  strategical  uses  for  the  kind  of  fighting 
forces  we  can  put  together  on  the  Air-Naval- 
Ground  Team  principles.  A  specially-aug- 
mented Marine  Corps  Board  has  been  con- 
vened to  inquire  into  and  determine  the 
practical  possibilities  of  many  new  concepts 
along  these  lines.  Small,  heavily-defended 
island  areas  like  Tarawa  and  Iwo  Jima  pos- 
sibly need  never  figure  in  any  projected  op- 
erations in  Eurasia,  to  cite  one  instance. 
Eurasia's  coastline  is  eight  times  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  proportionately  more 
vulnerable  to  surprise  attacks  from  the  sea 
in  hundreds  of  places,  including  its  large 
peripheral  islands. 

Possibly  the  clashings  of  massed  armies 
need  never  again  be  the  style  of  warfare  by 
which  a  well-prepared  invader  gains  decisive 
victories  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  anywhere.  The 
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very  enormity  of  some  of  the  areas  to  be 
defended  will  diminish  the  defenders'  ad- 
vantages in  superiority  of  manpower.  Em- 
ploying a  trained  fencer's  thrust-and-parry 
technique,  or  the  nimble  maneuvering  of  an 
adroit  matador,  it  is  possible  that  the  Amer- 
ican Air-Naval- Ground  Team  can  learn  to 
reach  the  defenders'  cities,  industries  and 
heartlands  in  a  manner  that  would  make  the 
last  war  seem  cumbersomely  orthodox. 

These  are  possibilities  that  are  not  being 
ignored  by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
There  is  just  this  difference  between  us  and 
disciples  of  the  Pushbutton  and  Let-George- 
Do-It  Schools.  In  more  than  300  landings 
since  1776,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  by 
virtue  of  their  state  of  readiness,  have  been 
in  George's  shoes  from  the  very  start,  fight- 


ing a  sort  of  war  the  sages  had  decried  in 
advance  as  wholly  obsolete.  We  have  become 
wary  of  overly  joyful  announcements  of 
glorious  substitutes  for  the  whole  team. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  a  new  hope  for 
peace  in  the  family  of  nations,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  with  utter  realism  the  les- 
sons learned  in  wars  past — and  how  to 
improve  those  lessons.  The  American  fight- 
ing man  has  won  all  our  wars.  He  has  won 
them  on  an  American  Team,  and  with  arms 
and  weapons  made  by  American  industry. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  future  wars 
will  be  prevented  or  won  by  any  other  kind 
of  combination.  That  combination  is  the  one 
and  only  George  who  has  resisted  tyranny 
from  the  birth  of  our  nation  to  VE  Day  and 
VJ  Day. 


THE  NAVY  AND  "POLLY" 

Contributed  hy  MISS  PEARL  PUCKETT 

Few  civilians  ever  heard  of  "Polly."  Once  youVe  met  her,  you'll  never  forget  her,  as  the  "voice" 
is  simply  out  of  this  world.  Months  later  you'll  still  be  pinching  yourself  to  see  if  you  were  dreaming. 

"Polly"  joined  up  with  the  Navy's  PB4Y-2  aircraft  (Navy  version  of  the  B-24  Liberator)  and  played 
an  unparalleled  role  in  the  Pacific.  For  instance,  millions  of  Japanese  have  been  scared  "spitless"  by  a 
loud  booming  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  Heavens  and  spread  all  around  them — a  mysterious 
voice  without  a  body  that  a  superstitious  Jap,  or  an  average  American  civilian  for  all  that,  would  find 
difficult  to  savN^y. 

Technically,  "Polly"  is  a  loudspeaker  system,  having  a  million  times  the  intensity  of  the  ordinary 
voice.  This  2000-watt  sound  system  was  mounted  behind  movable  panels  in  the  side  of  the  Navy 
PB4Y-2  aircraft  and  swiveled  so  that  the  operators  could  cover  the  desired  target  area.  Even  while  the 
plane  circled  10,000  feet  up,  "Polly's"  voice  boomed  down  upon  the  frightened  spectators  below,  a 
voice  from  the  clouds  that  simply  seemed  to  fill  all  space. 

The  "Polly"  system  has  two  speakers,  each  consisting  of  36  speaker  units.  They  create  a  sound- 
intensity  level  in  excess  of  130  decibels  at  a  point  30  feet  in  front  of  the  loudspeaker,  which  is  somewhat 
over  a  million  times  the  intensity  of  a  human  voice  coming  from  your  ordinary  radio's  loudspeaker. 

"Polly"  can  use  either  recorded  material  or  speech  direct  from  a  microphone.  The  microphone 
is  a  dose-talking  affair  which  you  almost  have  to  eat  in  order  to  make  operate.  The  records  "Polly" 
uses  are  made  on  magnetized  wire. 

"Polly"  is  the  brain  child  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  General  Electric  Co.,  and  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee.  "Polly"  did  her  greatest  work  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  the  Pacific 
area  in  persuading  Japanese  troops  on  by-passed  islands  to  surrender.  She  did  a  beautiful  job  of 
"mopping-up"  without  bloodshed  or  fighting.  One  of  her  unparalleled  feats  was  locating  missing  air- 
craft and  fliers  who  were  downed  in  the  jungles.  In  this  instance  she  literally  stretched  seconds  into 
hours  and  days  by  mobilizing  the  friendly  natives  on  various  islands  to  search  for  the  missing  fliers, 
and  often  directing  the  fliers  to  safety. 

"Polly"  was  the  one  to  announce  to  by-passed  Japanese  units  that  the  war  was  over  and  the  one 
who  gave  specific  instructions  for  the  enemy  surrender.  Enemy  military  personnel  were  told  to  report 
to  a  specific  beach,  where  Naval  craft  would  meet  them. 

The  Navy's  famous  "Polly"  has  unlimited  possibilities  in  Post- War  America — for  instance  in  direct- 
ing posses,  in  forest  fires,  and  in  grave  emergencies.  If  you  have  the  rare  privilege  of  listening  to  "Polly," 
give  her  a  hand,  for  it's  the  voice  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

(The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submillcd  to,  and  ^xnled  ln^l\ie^^^c:s-^\sv^^^ 
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THE  NAVY'S  COLOSSAL  CRANE 

By  WARREN  HUGHES 


ONE  of  the  Navy's  strangest  craft, 
unromantically  titled  YD  17 1^  might 
be  called  by  the  more  meaningful 
and  appealing  name  of  "Seagoing  Samson," 
for  it  can  toss  freight-train  weights  about  like 
a  skilled  juggler.  The  YD  17 1,  reassembled  at 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  is  one  of  the 
largest  floating  cranes  in  the  world.  Twice 
as  tall  as  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  the 
crane  stands  374  feet  high  with  its  boom 
raised. 

The  crane,  one. of  four  built  in  Germany 
during  the  war,  was  awarded  to  the  United 
States  under  the  authority  of  the  Tri- 
partite Naval  Commission.  One  of  the  orig- 
inal four  was  sunk.  Another,  scheduled  for 
award  to  Russia,  was  not  complete  when  the 
war  ended.  The  remaining  two,  used  at 
Kiel  by  the  Germans  for  submarine  con- 
struction and  repair,  were  taken  over  by  the 
British.  It  is  one  of  these  bulging  biceps  of 
the  briny  deep  that  was  assigned  to  the 
Navy. 

By  flexing  its  muscles  recently  in  a  10  per 
cent  overload  test,  Samson  reached  59  feet 
over  its  side  and  heaved  nearly  425  net  tons 
(2000  pounds  each)  into  the  air  to  prove  its 
strength.  That  848,900  pound  test,  equiva- 
lent to  lifting  283  automobiles  in  the  air  at 
one  time,  was  as  large  as  any  ever  ac- 
complished by  a  water-borne  crane. 

Self  propelled,  the  crane  can  slither 
through  the  water  forward,  backward,  or 
sideways.  It  has  no  rudder,  yet  can  turn  in 
its  own  205-foot  length.  It  can  make  a  com- 
plete circle  in  54  seconds.  As  handy  as  if  it 
were  hinged  in  the  middle  of  its  109  foot 
beam,  the  YD  is  maneuverable  by  virtue  of 
its  three  Voith-Schneider  propellers — two 
at  its  stern  and  one  at  its  bow.  The  propel- 
lers, unlike  conventional  screws,  rotate  on  a 
wheel  whose  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
keel.  Six  tapered  bronze  blades  that  look 
like  six-foot  Irish  shillelaghs  are  attached  to 
the  rotating  wheel  to  flail  the  water  for 
propulsion.  The  blades  thrust  in  the  direction 


desired  and  feather  until  in  position  once 
more.  By  variable  pitch  of  the  blades,  con- 
trolled from  a  pilothouse  in  the  derrick 
structure,  the  diesel-electric  craft  can  ma- 
neuver itself  into  narrow  berths  without  the 
assistance  of  a  tug. 

Resting  on  a  mammoth  compartmented 
pontoon,  the  weight  lifter  is  of  the  tyi^t 
known  in  marine  engineering  as  a  double-jib 
derricking  crane.  It  consists  essentially  of 
two  parts.  The  fixed  part,  shaped  like  a  pyra- 
mid, transfers  all  operational  forces  from  the 
derrick  to  the  pontoon.  The  rotary  part, 
shaped  like  a  bell,  fits  over  the  pyramidal 
support  structure.  The  hoisting  system  is 
connected  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bell  and 
the  device  is  balanced  by  counterweights. 
Four  hundred  tons  of  stationary  weight  is 
built-in;  another  200  ton  weight  operates  on 
a  pendulum  to  accomplish  level  luffing-— 
maintaining  the  block  of  the  boom  in  a  hori- 
zontal path  as  it  moves  radially. 

For  heaviest  loads,  two  175  metric  ton 
(2,204  pounds  each)  capacity  hooks  may  be 
linked  -  together  to  lift  350  ton  loads  from 
26  feet  below  the  waterline  to  170  feet  in 
the  air.  For  relatively  light  loads  like  a  car- 
load of  armor  plate,  two  30-ton  hooks  and 
one  10-ton  hook  serve  as  auxiliaries.  The 
auxiliary  hooks  move  in  and  out  on  the 
boom  by  trolleys. 

Up  to  a  height  of  102  feet  above  water,  no 
portion  of  the  crane  extends  beyond  the  pon- 
toon fender  so  that  collisions  with  other  ves- 
sels moored  alongside  cannot  occur. 

The  crane  operator  works  in  a  **clear  vi- 
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sion"  booth  high  in  the  rotating  structure. 
Transparent  dials  on  his  switchboard  light 
up  like  a  pinball  machine  to  indicate  the 
condition  of  hoists  in  operation,  leaving  the 
operator  freedom  to  concentrate  on  crane 
operations  without  having  to  rely  upon 
memorized  data.  "When  we  made  the  over- 
load test,  I  could  feel  the  crane  heel  over 
like  a  pole  vaulter  clearing  his  mark,"  the 
operator  says.  "The  operator's  cabin  jutted 
out  over  the  side  of  the  pontoon  and  I  could 
see  waves  lapping  up  at  me  90  feet  below.  It 
was  all  right,  though,"  he  concludes,  "we 
still  had  two  and  a  half  feet  of  freeboard  left 
on  the  pontoon.  Less  freeboard  would  have 
been  too  little,  the  design  people  tell  me." 
The  supporting  pontoon  has  a  depth  of 
seventeen  feet;  it  has  no  trimming  tanks; 
and  maximum  safe  inclinations  have  been 
set  up  for  various  weights  at  diflFerent  posi- 
tions on  the  boom.  The  equipment  has  safety 
features  built  in,  but  none  takes  the  place 
of  alert  operating  personnel. 

Hoists  can  be  slowed  to  speeds  not  per- 
ceptible to  the  human  eye  for  working  in 
narrow  spaces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crane 
can  operate  with  the  speed  of  a  bounding 
gazelle  to  toss,  say,  a  thirty-ton  turret  into 
the  air  and  lower  it  away  at  56  feet  per 
minute,  or  to  kick  a  mere  five-ton  anchor 
about  at  168  feet  per  minute. 

Hoisting  gear  is  operated  by  a  440-volt 
DC  motor  whose  power  is  supplied  by 
converters  connected  to  the  main  AC  gen- 
erators. The  main  cable,  one  and  seven- 
eighths  inch  galvanized  cast  steel  8X36  wire 
with  a  hemp  core,  is  ten  times  reeved  on 
two  blocks  at  hoists.  Inside  the  derrick  struc- 
ture, the  cable  drums,  ten  feet  in  diameter 
and  thirteen  feet  long,  receive  the  wire  in 
grooves  in  one  layer.  Cable  drums  may  be 
synchronized  with  a  coupling  device  when 
both  of  the  largest  hooks  are  to  be  used 
together  for  extremely  heavy  lifts. 

Though  the  crane,  valued  at  three  million 
dollars,  is  worth  more  than  thirteen  times  as 
much  as  the  Navy  spent  to  put  it  into  shape, 
the  giant  gave  the  Navy  plenty  of  head- 
aches before  it  was  ready  for  operation. 

It  was  towed  by  Navy  tugs  from  Bremer- 
haven  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  of  the  super- 
structure above  the  butt  boom — the  lower 
part  of  the  derrick — had  to  be  removed  to 


keep  the  boom  from  collapsing  in  passage. 
Even  stripped  of  its  upper  works,  the  crane 
was  over  130  feet  high.  Built-in  fenders  of 
the  pontoon  had  to  be  removed  to  allow  it 
to  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

When  the  stripped-down  crane  arrived  in 
Long  Beach,  workmen  set  about  repairing 
minor  bomb  damage  to  the  hull  and  upper 
works.  Public  Works  engineers  turned  to 
checking  the  design,  converting  metric 
measurements,  and  translating  foreign 
terms.  Much  engineering  data  considered 
vital  by  the  Navy  was  omitted  from  cap- 
tured German  prints.  American  engineers, 
calculating  stresses  and  strains,  made  new 
plans  and  operating  instructions,  and  fig- 
ured new  safety  factors. 

The  superstructure  arrived  separately  and 
had  to  be  assembled  on  the  butt  boom.  The 
Navy's  then  largest  crane  ship,  AB  1,  was 
assigned  the  job  of  lifting  the  heavy,  high 
tensile  steel  parts  into  place.  With  a  250- 
ton  capacity  boom,  the  crane  ship  was 
powerful  enough  to  lift  the  parts;  but  with 
the  German  crane  in  the  water  alongside 
her,  AB  1  could  not  lift  high  enough  to 
reach  the  tree-top  tall  boom  of  YD  171. 
Neither  sky  hooks  nor  a  cloud  hoist  were 
available.  The  Navy  was  up  in  the  air;  the 
crane's  jib-booms  and  telescope  coupling, 
unfortunately,  were  not. 

Finally  one  of  the  engineers  on  the  project 
had  a  bright  idea:  ii  AB  1  could  not  be  made 
higher,  then  make  the  German  crane  lower. 
The  Moreell  drydock,  he  said,  is  like  an 
enormous  bathtub.  Place  the  German  crane 
in  the  tub,  pump  it  dry,  and  the  crane  would 
drop  almost  fifty  feet  below  sea  level  to  the 
drydock  floor.  The  crane  ship,  he  pointed 
out,  remaining  at  sea  level  outside  the  cais- 
son of  the  graving  dock  would  then  reach 
high  enough  for  the  job. 

Swell  idea,  everyone  agreed.  The  German 
plan  for  docking,  however,  was  not  com- 
plete. Positions  of  various  underwater  open- 
ings of  the  SOOO-ton  displacement  pontoon 
were  not  accurately  located.  A  new  docking 
plan  had  to  be  devised  by  Public  Works. 
Plans  for  ballasting  the  forward  part  of  the 
pontoon  had  to  be  made  to  insure  even 
docking,  then  for  removing  the  ballast  to 
prevent  hogging  as  it  settled  to  rest  on  keel 
blocks.  To  complicate  matters,  nature  added 
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Yard's  diflBculties  by  providing  a  high 
Only  after  the  ballast  was  removed, 
ck  pumped  dry,  and  the  hull  inspected 
Bcial  anxiety  subside.  The  giant  had 
eked  perfectly.  Rear  Admiral  Thomas 
oop,  Shipyard  Commander,  and  Cap- 
I.  W.  Baumer,  Public  Works  Officer, 
I  at  the  mammoth  crane  as  if  to  say, 
ik   you,    Samson,    for   behaving    this 

ly  the  crane  ship  which  was  once  the 

Kearsarge,  pride  of  the  battle  fleet 
1  the  turn  of  the  century,  moored 
ide  the  dock.  Its  boom  was  then  high 
h  for  the  operation. 

naturalized  crane  was  stationary  on 
locks  in  the  graving  dock.  The  floating 

however,  was  water  borne,  subject  to 
ad  pitch  with  the  waves.  Travelling 
I,  operating  along  the  edge  of  the  dock 
ist  in  the  reconstruction,  were  stable. 
.  AB  1  heeled  over  slightly  and  surged 
he  waves  as  it  lifted  the  first  350,000- 
[  piece  of  the  German  boom  into  place, 
section  had  to  be  attached  to  the 
k  with  two  heavy  pins.  The  steel  pins, 
en  inches  in  diameter,  each  weighed 

than  ten  heavy  men,  and  fit  with 
y-one  thousands  of  an  inch  clearance, 
ermore,  both  pins  had  to  be  set  at  the 
instant  to  prevent  twisting  the  boom. 
:  traffic  was  stopped. 

was  something  like  a  nervous  giant's 
g  one  foot  on  land  and  the  other  in  a 

as  he  placed  a  new  17S-ton  balance 
n  his  watch,"  O.  A.  Faircloth,  Master 
r  supervising  the  job,  says.  "The 
.  was  steady,  but  the  giant  and  balance 
noved  with  every  surge." 
gers  judged  a  three-inch  surge  of  the 

ship,  timed  their  action  carefully,  and 
lered  the  pins  home  with  hydraulic 

The  first  operation  required  fifty-two 
:es  after  the  member  was  lifted  into  the 
'It  was  a  niatter  of  outguessing  the 
,"  Faircloth  says.  "We  expected  to  take 

for  that  part  of  the  job  alone." 
the  job  progressed,  erecting  structural 
)ers  became  more  difficult.  To  place 
b-booms,  auxiliary  hooks  of  the  crane 
had  to  be  overloaded  by  eight  tons, 
rs,  perched  200  feet  in  the  air  with 
hands  and  beads  banging  down,  had  no 


place  to  go  as  the  jib-booms  swung  into 
position  to  be  pinned  with  eight-inch  pins. 
An  afternoon  Long  Beach  wind  sprang  up, 
not  so  violent,  perhaps,  as  the  one  which 
interfered  with  drydocking,  but  nonetheless 
nerve  wracking.  The  crane  ship  danced  a 
hornpipe,  surged  back  and  forth,  and  riggers 
fought  the  wind,  tide,  and  surge.  "Riggers 
clung  to  the  booms  by  their  imaginations  for 
three  and  a  half  hours  before  we  succeeded 
in  pinning  the  jib-booms,"  Faircloth  says. 

As  the  hoisting  structure  of  the  YD  went 
into  the  air,  the  rig  had  to  be  shortened  by 
removing  temporary  erection  links.  All  this 
was  headache  enough,  but  when  the  boom  . 
was  raised  to  14°,  the  crane's  counterbalance 
mechanism  had  to  be  attached  as  the  second 
lift.  The  counterbalance  mechanism  weighed 
47  tons,  and  an  error  at  this  point  could  have 
meant  curtains  for  Samson;  also,  200  tons 
of  concrete  weights  were  added  progressively 
in  units  of  10  and  15  tons.  The  crew  of  an 
LSM  drydocked  with  the  crane  was  ordered 
ashore  for  safety.  Riggers  felt  their  way 
along  with  feeler  gauges,  once  more  out- 
guessed nature,  and  jacked  the  pins  into 
place.  They  then  removed  the  remaining 
erection  links,  brought  the  boom  under  its 
own  power  and  hooked  the  levelling  link  into 
place. 

The  remaining  work,  straight  rigging  of 
cables  to  blocks,  hooks,  and  drums,  was  no 
simple  matter,  but  not  so  difficult  as  that 
summarized  above.  "Never  did  a  job  I  was 
more  proud  of  than  this  one.  And  to  do  it  I 
had  some  of  the  best  riggers  in  the  world, 
all  trained  in  the  fact  that  safety  comes 
first  and  showmanship  plays  no  part  in  the 
rigging  game,"  Faircloth  says.  "When  it  was 
over  I  took  a  deep  breath  and  went  fishing." 
Not  a  man  was  hurt  on  the  job. 

The  crane  is  now  being  tested  with  dif- 
ferent weights  and  varying  conditions  under 
the  supervision  of  F.  A.  Williams,  formerly 
of  Bremerton,  Washington.  An  electrical 
engineer  connected  with  the  Long  Beach 
Yard,  Williams  jots  figures  in  his  notebook 
with  every  lift  and  swing  to  plot  charts  on 
the     crane's     operational     characteristics. 

Before  long,  Williams  says,  its  tests  com- 
pleted, the  floating  crane  will  be  heaving 
away  on  construction  and  repair  jobs  on  the 
Navy's  largest  ships. 
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By  LIEUTENANT  J.  C.  BUSBY  (5.C.),  V.  S.  Navy 


LAIN  Seker  carefully  buckled  on 
5  undress  sword  belt,  smoothed  out 
e  wrinkles  in  his  white  cotton  uni- 
l  briskly  stalked  out  of  his  cabin  to 
he  crew  at  quarters.  The  Captain 
t  ship,  and,  after  a  couple  of  years' 
)ard,  every  man  in  the  crew  had 
that  meticulous  compliance  with 
ns  was  the  best  way  to  keep  out  of 
t  personnel  inspection.  As  he  passed 
down  the  opened  ranks  with  his 
e  Officer,  the  Captain  was  well 
vith  what  he  saw:  the  whites  were 
the  ranks  faultless, 
when  he  was  alone  in  his  cabin  with 
utive  Officer,  the  Captain  began  to 
Ifou  know,"  he  said,  "all  in  all  I 
J  Navy  has  done  a  good  job  on  our 
.  These  whites  get  dirty  easily,  but 
ainly  do  look  good.  And  those  dyes 
t)lues  are  perfect  for  giving  us  a 
shed  appearance  together  with  long 
:he  uniform.  But  sometimes  I  do 
5se  things  weren't  quite  so  hot." 
he  Executive  Officei  replied,  "what 
need  is  something  that  is  cool  and 
gives  a  military  appearance." 
:onversation  h3S  a  familiar  ring.  It 
ive  happened  on  a  bright  summer 
le  twentieth  dynasty  of  the  Empire 
it  Egypt  as  one  of  Rameses  Ill's 
eys  rode  at  anchor  in  a  Mediter- 
larbor.  And  it  might  just  as  well 
)pened  aboard  a  cruiser  in  August, 
d  up  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  the 
rk  Naval  Shipyard, 
loral  is  patent:  our  naval  uniforms 
re  no  more  comfortable,  no  more 
and  probably  no  more  in  style  than 
>se  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  As  a 
f  fact,  the  loin  cloth  and  the  sandal 
ncients  were  probably  much  more 
.ble  than  the  jumper  and  black  ox- 
ur  present  Navy. 

g  the  last  three  thousand  years,  men 
gressed  from  smoke  signals,  runners, 


and  telegraph  drums  to  radio,  television, 
and  even  NTX.  We  have  progressed  from 
cait  and  horseback  to  the  automobile  and 
airplane.  Ships  manned  by  galley  slaves 
(doubtlessly  precursors  of  present-day  junior 
officers)  are  now  driven  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity. And  in  all  this  time  our  naval  uni- 
forms have  gone  from  heavy,  hot  white 
drills  to  heavier  and  hotter  white  drills;  from 
blue  serges  and  gabardines  to  blue  serges  and 
gabardines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  con- 
trasted with  transportation,  construction, 
communication,  or  almost  any  of  the  other 
large  fields  of  human  endeavor,  the  art  of 
clothing  ourselves  appears  at  first  glance  to 
be  somewhat  unprogressive. 

It  would  be  trivial  at  this  point  to  enquire 
why  we  have  not  progressed  very  far  in  the 
textile  and  clothing  industries.  It  would  be 
quite  constructive,  however,  to  examine 
what  we  can  do  about  it. 

Let  us  first  reduce  our  intuitive  (and  pos- 
sibly nebulous)  concepts  of  satisfactory  uni- 
forms into  slightly  more  objective  stand- 
ards by  which  we  can  judge  "progress."  In 
logical  symbolism,  satisfactory  uniforms  may 
be  defined  by: 

Us  =  f(P,  D,  A,  M) 

This  equation  means  that  Us  (satisfactory 
uniforms)  is  a  complex  function  of  the  vari- 
ables: P — protection  (or  comfort);  D — dura- 
bility; A — appearance;  M — miscellaneous 
factors  including  cost,  availability,  cleana- 
bility,  ease  of  stowage,  etc. 

There  appears  to  be  no  immediate  reason 
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why  the  relationship  given  above  could  not 
be  further  analyzed  to  establish  the  exact 
function,  nor  any  reason  why  the  four  vari- 
ables could  not  be  measured  and  expressed 
in  one  dimension.  Such  examination  would 
be  tedious  in  this  non-technical  paper,  how- 
ever; and  it  is  preferred  merely  to  establish 
that: 

or  that:  when  expressed  in  similar  (abstract) 
units,  and  assuming  each  variable  to  lie  near 
the  center  of  its  domain  or  range,  then  uni- 
forms should  be  judged  first  from  the  stand- 
point of  protection  (or  comfort),  then  from 
that  of  durability,  then  from  that  of  appear- 
ance, and  finally  from  that  of  such  miscel- 
laneous factors  as  cost,  availability,  and  so 
forth. 

Perhaps  this  argument  may  be  made 
clearer  by  a  definition  of  the  variables. 

Take  "protection"  for  instance.  The 
human  l^ody  is  basically  a  stove  that  is  con- 
tinuously burning  carbon  compounds  and 
producing  heat  that  must  be  dissipated, 
otherwise  the  body  will  get  too  hot  and  die. 
The  amount  of  heat  that  piust  be  dissipated 
varies  from  60  to  750  calories  per  hour  de- 
pending on  the  metabolic  rate  and  chafrac- 
teristics  of  the  individual.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  heat  must  not  be  dissipated  substantially 
faster  than  it  is  generated,  otherwise  the 
body  will  get  too  cold  and  die  also. 

So  the  primary  object  of  clothing — in 
order  to  keep  the  body  alive — is  protection: 
to  establish  a  degree  of  insulation^  that  will 
permit  just  the  right  amount  of  heat,  and 
no  more,  to  be  dissipated.  Can  this  insulation 
be  measured?  Absolutely.  If  we  assume  an 
average  person  and  a  given  level  of  activity 
(or  metabolic  rate),  we  can  calculate  very 
closely  how  much  heat  the  body  must  give 
off.  By  knowing  the  temperature  and  other 
conditions  of  his  environment  it  is  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  compute  the  required  clo^ 
value  of  his  uniform  assembly.  And  the  do 
value  of  uniform  assemblies  can  be  calcu- 
lated mathematically,  or  it  may  be  obtained 


*  In  practice,  the  insulation  of  any  given  clothing 
assembly  may  be  varied  enormously  by  unbuttoning  a 
jacket,  removing  the  hat,  or  loosening  a  drawstring. 

'  A  unit  of  clothing  insulation. 


from  a  quick  empirical  measurement  by  use 
of  the  copper  man.  This  is  a  device  used  at 
the  Harvard  Fatigue  Laboratory  and  the 
Climatic  Research  Laboratory  (of  the  Army) 
that  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  average 
man.  Electrically  heated  elements  are  ar- 
ranged through  the  skin  structure,  and  the 
entire  assembly  is  placed  in  a  controlled 
temperature  room.  By  measuring  the  electri- 
cal energy  needed  to  keep  the  copper  man 
at  a  given  temperature,  the  insulation  values 
of  various  clothing  assemblies  on  it  can  be 
estimated. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  labora- 
tory methods  and  mathematical  calculations 
are  far  from  exact  at  this  time.  When  the 
body  gets  too  hot,  substantial  evaporative 
cooling  from  perspiration  occurs,  and  so  far 
no  fully  satisfactory  method  for  bringing 
this  variable  into  the  equations  seems  to 
have  appeared.  The  problem  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  we  assume  that 
heat  is  lost  mostly  (a)  through  warming  and 
humidifying  inspired  air,  (b)  by  evaporative 
cooling,  (c)  by  convection  loss  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  (d)  by  so-called  "normal'*  radi- 
ation and  conduction  loss.  Under  certain 
circumstances  (for  example,  standing  knee 
deep  in  water  on  a  submarine  bridge)  our 
empirical  equations  are  practically  worth- 
less. Furthermore,  metabolic  rates  do  not 
always  hover  around  a  given  level.  A  signal- 
man may  work  himself  into  a  frenzy  of  per- 
spiration one  hour  and  sit  perfectly  still 
drinking  coffee  for  the  next  two.  A  given  do 
value  of  a  clothing  assembly  does  not  even 
assure  comfort  to  every  individual.  Some 
gangly  men  with  extremities  far  from  the 
heart  need  extra  body  insulation  to  keep 
from  getting  cold.  And  after  all,  we  begin  to 
complain  about  the  cold  when  the  feet  be- 
come chilly,  not  when  the  entire  body  be- 
comes chilly. 

Finally  the  psychological  element  plays  a 
large  role.  In  Alaska  (where  the  GI's  wear 
Eskimo  clothing  and  the  Eskimos  wear  GI 
clothing),  Dr.  Molnar  of  the  Fort  ELnox 
Armored  Medical  Research  Laboratory  ran 
an  interesting  experiment  several  years  ago. 
He  selected  a  group  of  Eskimos  and  another 
group  of  soldiers,  clothed  them  all  in  stand- 
ard Army  winter  clothing,  and  left  thenj  out 
in  the  Alaskan  cold.  In  a  short  while  the 
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implained  that  the  cold  was  un- 
while  the  Eskimos  professed  to  be 
comfortable.  Could  it  be  that  the 
ad  somehow  physiologically  ac- 
himself  to  the  cold?  The  doctor 
and  body  temperatures  of  al!  the 
\mazingly  enough,  the  tempera- 
)th  soldiers  and  Eskimos  were  the 
^'ing  psychological  attitude  as 
valid  explanation, 
ng  the  above  deficiencies  does  not 
■  invalidate  the  techniques.  We 
ges  every  day,  knowing  full  well 
'  variables — wind  pressures,  sud- 
ng,  crystallization  of  metals— 
;  precisely  calculated.  By  using 
Lors  and  other  devices,  structural 
g  has  been  able  to  advance  to  the 


point  where  it  is  popularly  viewed  as  an 
exact  science  rather  than  an  art;  and  it  is 
respectfully  submitted  that  the  same  may  be 
done  eventually  for  clothing. 

No  consideration  will  be  given  in  this 
paper  to  special  types  of  clothing  for  radio- 
logical defense,  gas  warfare,  or  similar  uses. 
The  concept  of  "protection"  as  a  primary 
feature  of  satisfactory  uniforms  applies 
equally  well  to  all  special  purpose  clothing; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  body  must  be 
given  protection  not  only  from  cold  and 
wind,  but  also  from  thermal  neutrons, 
chemical  agents,  or  whatever  else  is  under 
consideration. 

Next,  consider  the  variable  "durability." 
By  this  we  mean  (a)  "How  long  can  it  be 
worn  before  it  must  be  washed  or  cleaned?," 
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and  (b)  "How  long  can  it  be  worn  before  it 
must  be  discarded?"  From  the  standpoint 
of  short  term  durability,  cotton  khaki  is  in- 
ferior to  tropical  worsted,  which  in  turn  is 
inferior  to  worsted  gabardine.  We  have 
never  measured  exactly  the  long  term  dura- 
bility of  cotton  khaki  versus  worsted,  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  very  close  to  the 
same.  There  is  no  really  satisfactory  khaki 
dye  for  cottons,  and  even  though  the  original 
fabric  is  very  strong,  its  degradation  in  sun- 
light and  laundering  is  very  high — so  much  so 
that  probably  every  naval  officer  has  ex- 
perienced a  ripped  cotton  khaki  garment 
because  the  fabric  had  become  "rotten" 
with  4ge.  In  summary,  fast  dyes,  dimensional 
stability  in  laundering  and  cleaning,  satis- 
factory abrasion  resistance,  and  wrinkle  re- 
sistance all  contribute  to  the  concept  of 
"durability."  Naval  uniforms  must  possess 
this  characteristic,  and  it  is  second  only  to 
protection  in  importance. 

"Appearance"  is  a  variable  that  may  have 
been  over-emphasized  in  our  present  uni- 
forms. Appearance  basically  concerns  that 
which  satisfies  us  aesthetically.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  perhaps  the  uniforms  mold 
our  taste  rather  than  our  taste  molding  the 
uniforms.  A  survey  made  during  the  war  by 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  indicated 
that  a  substantial  number  of  men  were  dis- 
satisfied with  their  "monkey  suits."  And  yet 
a  very  precise  survey  conducted  by  the  au- 
thor in  the  fall  of  1947  indicated  that  more 
than  83  per  cent  of  the  men  were  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  uniforms.  Taste  undoubtedly 
changes.  Ten  years  ago  practically  no  one 
went  tieless  in  civilian  clothes,  and  yet  the 
advent  of  the  California  type  sport  shirt  has 
made  the  appearance  of  the  tieless  civilian 
quite  commonplace.  One  thing  that  is 
plaguing  clothing  development  at  this  time 
is  the  question  of  luster  or  shine  in  clothes. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  a  man  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  in  a  suit  or  coat  that  looked  like 
a  shiny  rayon  or  silk.  Yet  today  luster  gab- 
ardines are  more  in  demand  on  the  New 
York  market  than  almost  any  other  type  of 
men's  suiting.  The  Naval  Clothing  Depot 
has  developed  and  transmitted  to  the  Uni- 
form Board  several  light  weight  summer 
raincoats,  all  of  which  look  like  something 
out  of  Buck  Rogers  because  of  the  luster  of 


the  nylon,  fortisan,  and  other  fibers  used. 
The  author  ventures  to  predict  that,  if  these 
coats  are  adopted,  they  will  eventually  be 
widely  accepted  by  naval  officers  (after  the 
usual  preliminary  snorts  of  disapproval, 
however) ;  and  that  25  years  from  now,  any 
effort  to  "sell"  a  dull  black  coat  to  the  Nav}' 
will  be  doomed  to  failure.  Actually,  clinging 
to  our  British  style  of  coat-trouser-shirt  uni- 
form combination  for  the  reason  of  "ap- 
pearance" may  not  be  justified.  Changing  to 
a  radically  new  type  of  uniform  (say  an 
Army  shirt-trouser  type)  may  well  mold  our 
aesthetic  taste  into  new  channels  so  that 
we  would  view  our  present  uniforms  as  as 
much  out  of  style  and  appearance  as  the 
iron  spiked  helmets  and  the  long  coats  of 
the  nineteenth  century  naval  officer's  uni- 
forms. 

The  final  consideration  of  the  concept 
"satisfactory  uniforms"  concerns  such  mis- 
cellaneous factors  as  availability,  cost,  etc. 
For  example  we  could  make  a  topcoat  out  of 
vicuna  that  would  be  as  warm  as  a  bridge- 
coat  and  as  light  as  a  summer  weight  civilian 
raincoat.  But  there  aren't  enough  vicunas 
available  in  South  America  to  supply  mate- 
rial for  an  initial  issue  of  garments,  much  less 
replacement  stocks.  We  could  make  up  some 
superbly  custom  tailored  shirts  out  of  light- 
weight worsted  fabrics  treated  for  shrink 
resistance  to  make  them  launderable.  And 
yet  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive  for  issue 
to  enlisted  men  and  well  above  what  the 
average  officer  could  afford  to  pay.  Many 
other  miscellaneous  factors  come  under  this 
final  variable — allergy  reactions,  launder- 
ability,  stowability,  to  mention  a  few — and 
yet  by  and  large  they  are  the  final  items  to 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  uni- 
forms are  satisfactory. 

To  conclude:  it  is  proposed  to  establish  an 
objective  standard  for  measuring  naval  uni- 
forms, such  standard  to  be  a  function  of  the 
following  variables  in  order  of  their  normal 
importance:  Protection  (or  comfort);  Dura- 
bility; Appearance;  Miscellaneous. 

Having  established  a  measuring  stick  as  a 
first  step  in  improving  our  clothing  over  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  reasonable  basis 
upon  which  to  begin  improvements  might 
be  somewhat  as  follows. 

Since    our    primary    aim    is    protection 
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st  the  environment,  why  not  first  find 

irhat  the  environment  is  and  compile 

iformation  in  useful  form? 

:ro-climatic  data  is  already  available 

e  records  of  various  weather  stations 

the  world.  This  data  might  well  be 

red,  analyzed,  and  issued  in  the  form 

lothing  maps" — say,  a  new  map  for 

week  or  month  of  the  year.  For  ex- 

!,  a  classification  of  the  environment 

be:    Hot-humid — (red);    Hot-dry — 

) ;     Temperate — (green) ;      Cool-dry — 

Cool-wet — (brown) ;  Cold-dry — (light 

Cold-wet — (dark  blue);  Ultra-cold — 

le). 

as  of  the  world  where  naval  personnel 
kely  to  go  would  be  appropriately 
d  to  indicate  the  micro-climatic  en- 
•nent  during  that  particular  month  or 

en  the  above  classification,  research 
mel  will  have  a  definite  target  for  their 

designing  clothing  to  protect  against 
rified  list  of  environmental  levels. 
t  next  step  is  to  design  the  clothing.  At 
(oint  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the 
ii  previous  basic  research  in  the  textile 
try  presents  an  appalling  handicap, 
le  knows,  for  example,  how  strong  a 
ig  fabric  should  be.  Our  specifications 
lue  flannel  shirts  require  a  tensile 
jth  of  35X35  pounds;  for  cotton  twill 
,  170X100  pounds.  These  figures  are 
ased  on  what  we  need,  but  are  rather 

on  what  we  have  obtained  in  the  past. 

assuming  the  research  group  comes 
th  a  determination  that  a  shirting  fab- 
•,  say,  a  brown  environment  must  have 
ubic  foot  air  permeability,  45X50 
Is  tensile  strength,  5  ounce  weight,  and 

down  the  line,  we  have  absolutely  no 
.t  present  to  make  such  a  fabric  except 
al  and  error.  Today,  after  thousands  of 

of  making  fabrics,  it  is  generally  im- 
)le  for  us  to  predict  all  the  physical 
rties  of  a  new  fabric  without  actually 
ig  it  and  running  tests  on  the  finished 
ct.  This  hit  or  miss  method  is  enor- 
y  wasteful:  picture  the  situation  if  simi- 
:hniques  were  used  in  building  bridges, 
ample. 
ce  the  situation  is  as  stated,  basic  re- 


search must  be  undertaken  (1)  to  determine 
what  the  physical  characteristics  of  fabrics 
must  be  to  meet  various  end-use  require- 
ments; (2)  to  establish  an  engineering  hand- 
book so  that  fabric  designers  may  predict 
accurately  the  physical  characteristics  of 
fabrics,  knowing  what  raw  materials  and 
manufacturing  methods  are  used. 

This  basic  research,  lengthy  though  neces- 
sary, will  culminate  in  our  ability  to  design 
fabrics  to  fit  our  needs.  The  design  of  cloth- 
ing using  these  fabrics  will  follow  the  same 
pattern  of  development:  determination  of 
what  physical  characteristics  are  necessary, 
and  establishment  of  an  engineering  design 
approach  to  meet  the  characteristics. 

Properly  prosecuted,  the  above  program 
might  eventually  result  in  something  like 
this: 

Each  man  would  be  issued,  say,  a  dozen 
different  types  of  garments  together  with  a 
table  showing  how  to  assemble  these  gar- 
ments into,  say,  eight  basic  uniform  assem- 
blies. To  determine  which  assembly  he  should 
wear,  the  man  would  consult  his  clothing 
map  which  would  show  the  correct  assembly 
for  his  type  of  shipboard  duty  in  whatever 
location  the  ship  might  be.  The  man  could 
don  his  assembly  confident  of  its  propriety 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  days  of  wearing  blues  on  sweltering 
summer  days  because  of  local  orders  would 
be  gone;  the  days  of  wearing  a  pea  coat  to 
keep  the  chest  warm  while  the  legs  froze 
would  be  gone;  and  in  short  the  present  day 
uniforms  would  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of 
nostalgic  memories  where  now  abide  the 
clipper  ship,  hard  tack  and  horse  meat,  and 
official  correspondence  written  in  longhand. 

Let  not  the  course  of  action  outlined  above 
be  taken  as  easy,  or  even  as  completely  fea- 
sible. Much  work  must  be  done  to  establish 
tolerance  levels  for  individuals;  the  inherent 
variability  of  fibrous  materials  may  make  an 
exact  engineering  approach  to  fabric  design 
impossible;  we  may  in  fact  never  be  able  to 
establish  basic  clothing  assemblies  because  of 
diflFerences  in  individuals  and  in  shipboard 
duties.  Nevertheless,  it  is  at  least  an  ap- 
proach, and  after  some  thousands  of  years  it 
would  seem  high  time  for  an  approach  to  the 
problem  of  providing  better  clothing. 


JAPANESE  IMPERIALISM  AND  THE 
AGUINALDO  INSURRECTION 

By  JAMES  K.  EYRE,  JR. 


HISTORY  indicates,  Japan's  desire  to 
acquire  a  far-flung  empire,  including 
the  Philippines,  went  back  to  at  least 
teenth  century.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
chapters  of  the  story  of  Japanese 
alism  during  the  modern  erai  nvolved 
connected  with  the  Spanish-American 
f  1898  and  the  resurgence  of  the  Fili- 
isurrection  against  the  United  States 
following  year.  A  careful  examination 
e  events  should  throw  much  light  upon 
inner  in  which  Japan  strove  to  achieve 
srseas  ambitions.^ 

?n  the  United  States  declared  war 
Ipain  in  April,  1898,  relations  between 
3yko  and  Washington  Governments 
n  a  very  cordial  basis.  This  condition 
fleeted  by  the  active  American  sup- 
f  Japan's  successful  efforts  to  revise 
g  treaties  with  the  Western  powers 
the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
yr.  In  so  far  as  the  Spanish-American 
ras  concerned,  the  position  of  Japan 
chnically  that  of  a  neutral.  Through- 
;  conflict,  however,  the  Tokyo  Govern- 
>ursued  a  diplomatic  policy  indicating 
dorsement  of  American  objectives 
in  turn,  seemed  to  be  supported  by 
3anese  public. 

:ilities  between  Spain  and  the  United 
ceased  on  August  12,  and  a  peace 
jnce  was  to  be  held  shortly  thereafter 
is.  The  Foreign  Office  at  Tokyo  de- 
:hat  the  United  States  should  be  in- 
i  of  Japan's  official  views  concerning 
position  of  the  Philippines.  Conversa- 

materlal  for  this  article  and  the  previous  one, 
apanese  Imperialism  and  the  Philippines/'  re- 
om  a  world-wide  search  for  information  which 
a  period  of  years.  Correspondence  with  indi- 
in  Germany,  Japan,  England  and  the  Philip- 
s  conducted.  Extensive  use  was  made  of  Depart- 
State  fdes  and  U.  S.  Navy  records  in  the 
Archives,  as  well  as  several  volumes  of  docu- 
iblished  by  the  Philippine  Government. 


tions  followed  between  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  countries.  The  Japa- 
nese emphasized  that  the  Filipinos  were  not 
capable  of  governing  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  they  maintained  that  Spain  had  been 
eliminated  as  a  factor  in  determining  the 
future  of  the  Philippines.  In  view  of  these 
considerations,  Japan  was  convinced  that 
the  United  States,  rather  than  some  Euro- 
pean power,  should  retain  the  long  archi- 
pelago in  its  entirety.  If  necessary,  the 
Japanese  were  willing  to  share  with  the 
Americans  the  responsibility  of  governing 
the  Filipino  people. 

This  diplomatic  activity  on  the  part  of 
Japan  was  a  factor  in  the  determination  of 
policy  by  the  United  States.  Being  inter- 
ested in  the  issues  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  Far  Eastern  nation  served  as  a 
listening  post  for  information  pertaining  to 
the  attitudes  of  the  major  powers  concern- 
ing the  Philippines.  Without  question  the 
Japanese  were  opposed  to  any  step  whereby 
an  unfriendly  European  power  would  have 
acquired  a  foothold  in  the  Islands.  This 
reaction,  although  not  decisive,  tended  to 
substantiate  and  to  strengthen  certain 
points  of  view  which  already  had  developed 
at  Washington.  One  of  these,  of  course,  was 
that  if  the  United  States  abandoned  the 
Philippines,  the  rivalries  of  the  other  powers 
would  result  in  a  serious  situation,  possibly 
to  the  extent  of  creating  an  international  war 
of  far-reaching  proportions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  official  policy 
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of  the  Toyko  Government,  supported  by  a 
large  segment  of  Jap)anese  public  opinion, 
endorsed  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
to  retain  the  Philippines,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  only  reaction  voiced  in  Japan  regarding 
the  disposition  of  the  former  Spanish  colony. 
Prior  to  1898,  there  was  much  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  Japanese  themselves  had 
desired  to  supplant  Spain  in  the  Philippines. 
Whatever  hopes  had  been  entertained  for  an 
early  achievement  of  this  goal  gave  way, 
however,  to  the  realities  of  Japan's  interna- 
tional position  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Hard-pressed  for  assistance 
on  other  fronts,  the  former  hermit  kingdom 
had  little  choice  but  to  sanction  American 
retention  of  the  Philippines.  Even  so,  there 
was  a  strong  undercurrent  in  Japan,  par- 
ticularly among  the  expansionist- minded 
groups,  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  permitted  to  fall  heir  to  the 
Far  Eastern  colony.  This  minority  point  of 
view  carried  with  it  an  ominous  warning 
regarding  the  future. 

While  Spain  and  the  United  States  were 
still  at  war,  the  press  of  continental  Europe 
occasionally  suggested  that  Japanese  and 
American  interests  conflicted  over  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Philippine  problem.  It  was  also 
rumored  that  Czarist  Russia  was  utilizing  the 
rich  archipelago  as  bait  to  draw  the  ambi- 
tious Asiatics  away  from  their  endeavors  in 
China.  This  prompted  the  British  Minister 
to  Japan,  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  to  make  in- 
quiries at  the  Tokyo  Foreign  Office.  He  was 
informed  that  the  Japanese  were  not  inter- 
ested in  acquiring  the  ^anish  possession  be- 
cause they  had  their  hands  full  with  For- 
mosa, which  was  causing  much  trouble. 

The  Japanese  press  itself,  though  generally 
favorable  to  the  United  States,  contained 
scattered  protests  against  American  occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippines.  According  to  one 
leading  journal,  which  had  manifested  op- 
position to  American  policy  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  "It  is  assured  that  America 
will  take  the  Philippines,  and  with  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines,  she  will  hold  the  key  to 
the  Pacific,  and  the  balance  of  power  will  be 
completely  upset.  Japan  bears  no  ill-will 
towards  America,  but  she  should  prevent  the 
Philippines  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
this  ^reat  nation." 


On  February  4,  1899,  less  than  two 
months  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  con- 
cluded, fighting  broke  out  in  the  Philippines 
between  Aguinaldo's  followers  and  the  Amer- 
ican expeditionary  force.  As  before,  the 
official  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government 
and  the  dominant  public  sentiment  in  Japan 
appeared  to  stand  squarely  behind  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  this  additional 
phase  of  the  Philippine  problem.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Japanese  newspapers  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  broader  aspects  of  their 
country's  relations  with  the  United  States 
comj)elled  this  attitude. 

The  Filipino  insurrectionists,  however, 
were  not  without  their  public  champions  in 
Japan.  Through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
some  statements  were  made  in  open  support 
of  Aguinaldo's  cause.  Unknown  to  most 
observers,  this  criticism  of  American  policy, 
which  was  embraced  by  a  minority,  assumed 
a  greater  significance  in  view  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  were  transpiring  secretly  be- 
tween the  Filipino  dissidents  and  influential 
Japanese.  Repeating  the  precedent  estab- 
lished during  the  earlier  revolt  against 
Spain,  the  embattled  natives  had  turned  to 
Japan  for  aid.  In. conformity  with  a  general 
plan  to  gain  international  recognition  for  his 
movement,  Aguinaldo  had  sent  a  trusted 
lieutenant,  Mariano  Ponce,  to  Tokyo  in 
June,  1898. 

One  of  Ponce's  major  objectives  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  Japanese  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  arms  and  ammunition  which 
were  badly  needed  by  his  rebellious  com- 
patriots. For  this  purpose  the  Filipino  Revo- 
lutionary Government  had  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  at  its  disposal.  A  large  part  of 
this  sum  had  been  given  Aguinaldo  by  the 
Spaniards  under  the  terms  of  the  peace  agree- 
ment which  terminated  the  revolt  of  1896- 
1897.  The  rest  came  from  a  number  of 
sources  available  to  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection. Ponce  tried  continuously  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  the  desired  military 
supplies,  but  success  in  this  connection  per- 
sisted in  eluding  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  activities  of  Pqnce  and  his 
associates  had  not  gone  unnoticed  by 
United  States  authorities.  Major-General 
Otis,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
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s  in  the  Philippines,  reported  to  Wash- 
n  on  September  12,  1898,  that  it  was 
rstood  the  "insurgents  had  contracted 
the  Japanese  Government  for  a  consid- 
e  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition."  On 
?mber  13  of  the  same  year,  he  spoke  of 
mation  received  which  "asserted  that  the 
nese  Government  has  promised  protec- 
(to  the  Filipinos),  favored  by  some,  as 
nese  kindred  race." 

one  result  of  the  reports  forwarded 

Manila  to  the  War  Department  at 
lington,  key  ofl&cials  in  the  United 
?s  Army  and  Navy,  as^well  as  the  For- 

Service,  were  alerted  to  guard  against 
possibility  that  the  Filipino  insurgents 
d  get  large-scale  military  aid  from 
nese  sources.  The  naval  attache  of  the 
ed  States  Legation  at  Tokyo  was  par- 
arly  active  in  observing  the  activities  of 
:e  and  his  co-plotters.  His  findings  re- 
d  in  a  number  of  highly  confidential 
itches  to  Washington.  Admiral  George 
ey  was  similarly  active  in  taking  pre- 
ionary  measures,  and  all  vessels  under 
ommand  were  instructed  to  make  cer- 

that  incoming  commercial  ships  were 
smuggling  arms  from  Japan  to  the  in- 
mts. 

)nce,  in  the  meantime,  had  met  another 
ndual  who  rendered  him  valuable  assist- 
.  This  individual  was  none  other  than 

Yat-sen,  the  father  of  the  Chinese 
)lution.  At  this  particular  juncture  in 
Eastern  history,  Japan  had  become  the 
^e  of  revolutionaries  from  not  only  the 
ppines  but  other  countries  of  Asia  as 
including  China,  Korea  and  India. 
>e  men  often  conferred  with  one  another 
rding  their  aspirations  for  the  future. 

Sun  Yat-sen  was  unquestionably  the 
landing  member  of  the  entire  group, 
ady  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the 
ichu  Dynasty,  Sun  had  gone  to  Japan 
re  he  was  afforded  political  asylum.  The 
lese  underground  leader  became  very 
•ested  in  Aguinaldo's  campaign  for 
►ino  independence  because  he  regarded 

a  development,  similar  to  his  own  pro- 
1  for  a  republican  China,  which  would 
ribute  to  the  progress  of  East  Asiatic 
►les.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  he 
ed    no    efifort    to   espouse    Aguinaldo's 


cause  in  Japan  and  he  became  the  warm 
friend  of  Ponce. 

It  was  undoubtedly  Sun  Yat-sen  who 
opened  the  door  to  Ponce  in  another  direc- 
tion— the  Japanese  secret  societies  which 
were  paving  the  way  for  their  country's 
unfolding  program  of  imperialism.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  clandestine  organizations 
were  the  Black  Ocean  and  Black  Dragon 
Societies.  Their  influence  became  so  great 
that  their  policies  were  eventually  adopted 
by  the  Japanese  Government.  Once  Ponce 
became  persona  grata  to  the  Black  Dragon 
and  Black  Ocean  Societies,  no  door  in  the 
political  and  military  life  of  Japan  was 
closed  to  him.  The  imperialistic  groups  had 
contacts  everywhere  and  many  outstanding 
Japanese  officials  were  in  constant  touch 
with  them.  By  means  of  his  reports  to  his 
revolutionary  associates  in  Hongkong  and 
the  Philippines,  Ponce  indicated  that  he  was 
in  frequent  association  with  the  clandestine 
organizations. 

Despite  the  continued  friendliness  of  the 
Japanese  Government,  there  were  some* 
signs  that  the  United  States  had  grown  wary 
of  Japan's  intentions  towards  the  Philip- 
pines. The  First  Philippine  Commission, 
appointed  by  President  William  McKinley 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  civil  govern- 
ment in  America's  new  colony,  sailed  for  the 
Far  East  in  January,  1899,  and  stopped  in 
Japan  en  route  to  Manila.  Marquis  Hiro- 
bumi  Ito,  formerly  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister,  offered  to  aid  the  Commission  in 
restoring  peace  in  the  Philippines.  He  con- 
tended that  existing  conditions  of  open  war- 
fare between  Filipinos  and  Americans  re- 
sulted from  misunderstandings.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Americans  did  not  understand 
Asiatics,  and  since  he  was  an  Asiatic  himself, 
that  he  was  capable  of  straightening  out  the 
difficulties.  His  offer,  potentially  important 
as  it  was,  met  a  polite  but  firm  refusal  by  the 
State  Department  at  Washington.  , 

So  carefully  hidden  were  the  undercover 
activities  of  the  Japanese  helping  Ponce, 
however,  that  the  United  States  Government 
was  able  to  secure  but  a  partial  picture  of 
events  which  were  taking  place.  On  the  basis 
of  intelligence  reports  received  from  Tokyo 
and  Manila,  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  had 
instructed  the  Ameivc^xv  ^\ccv%\fcx  \55  \^'i^:^ 
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to  investigate  the  possibility  that  Aguinaldo's 
representatives  had  succeeded  in  purchasing 
munitions  from  the  Japanese.  The  American 
diplomat  went  to  the  highest  official  levels 
and  was  told  that  the  Japanese  Government 
would  not  sanction  such  a  violation  of  her 
neutrality. 

The  Filipino  efforts  to  obtain  arms  and 
ammunition  in  Japan  and  elsewhere  com- 
prise one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  secret  chapters  of  modern 
Far  Eastern  history.  Of  foremost  significance 
in  the  entire  sequence  of  events  was  the  fact 
that  Ponce  finally  succeeded  in  purchasing  a 
large  quantity  of  military  supplies  which 
were  shipped  from  Japan  to  the  Philippines. 
After  encountering  failure  in  his  previous 
attempts,  the  Filipino  emissary  managed  to 
procure  ten  thousand  Murata  rifles  and 
other  articles  of  war.  The  Muratas  were  con- 
sidered by  Ponce  to  be  ideal  weapons  for 
Aguinaldo's  forces.  They  had  been  manu- 
factured to  conform  with  the  size  of  the 
Japanese  soldiers  who  were  similar  in  stature 
to  the  Filipinos.  In  the  recent  Sino- Japanese 
War,  they  had  proved  their  excellence.  Be- 
sides, it  would  instill  optimism  and  con- 
fidence in  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionists  to 
know  that  they  were  using  guns  from  Japan, 
who  had  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  Western 
domination. 

Following  a  long  search,  Ponce  was  able  to 
purchase  a  vessel,  the  1,441-ton  Nonubiki 
MarUy  for  transporting  the  shipment.  Regis- 
tered in  the  names  of  a  Japanese  and  a 
Chinese,  it  proceeded  from  Kobe,  its  home 
port,  to  Nagasaki  where  the  arms  were 
loaded.  The  vessel's  cargo  included  the  ten 
thousand  Murata  rifles,  six  million  rounds  of 
ammunition,  eleven  field  guns  and  cannon, 
one  pressing  machine  for  gun  powder,  mate- 
rials for  the  manufacture  of  cartridges,  and 
miscellaneous  items  such  as  field  glasses. 
Successful  in  leaving  Japan  by  way  of  the 
port  of  Moji,  the  Nonubiki  Maru  encoun- 
tered a  severe  typhoon  when  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  Shanghai  and  sank  on 
July  19,  1899. 

Disclosures  by  the  Japanese  press 
prompted  the  American  Legation  at  Tokyo 
to  undertake  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
Nonubiki  Maru^s  activities.  The  American 
naval  attache  confirmed  that  the  vessel  had 


been  engaged  in  a  filibustering  expedition 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  United  States 
Government  addressed  a  formal  note  to 
Japan's  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  affair.  The 
Tokyo  Government  replied,  after  a  lapse  of 
time  during  which  it  apparently  conducted 
an  investigation  of  its  own,  that  the  Nonubiki 
Maru  was  able  to  elude  Japanese  port 
authorities  because  its  destination  had  been 
declared  to  be  Formosa.  Communications 
from  Ponce  to  Aguinaldo  indicated,  however, 
that  key  Japanese  officials  had  participated 
in  the  undertaking.  Throughout  his  cor« 
respondence,  the  Filipino  representative 
spoke  often  of  the  "Japanese  Government" 
and  of  "Japanese  officials"  having  a  major 
role  in  preparing  the  expedition.  For  ex- 
ample, he  asserted  that  the  "Japanese 
Government"  had  originally  furnished  him 
the  name  of  the  "military  officer  who  was  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  him." 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  Nonubiki 
Maru  case  pertained  to  a  plan  whereby 
Japanese  volunteers  were  to  join  Aguinaldo's 
militia  in  the  Philippines.  With  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  Black  Dragon 
Society,  Ponce  proposed  that  the  volunteers 
be  split  into  two  groups,  the  first  of  which 
left  Japan  and  entered  the  Philippines  by 
way  of  Hongkong.  This  contingent  included 
eight  or  ten  men  and  was  headed  by  a  former 
captain  of  artillery  in  the  Imperial  Body- 
guard Division.  Slipping  through  Dewey's 
blockading  vessels,  they  landed  at  the  port  of 
Orani  in  Bataan  and  reported  to  various 
headquarters  of  Aguinaldo's  forces.  The 
captain  and  a  second  Japanese  officer  went 
to  Zambales  where  they  joined  General 
Tomas  Mascardo,  who  commanded  the 
revolutionary  forces  in  that  sector.  It  was 
here  that  the  two  Japanese  became  the  warm 
friends  of  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  destined  to  be 
the  first  President  of  the  Philippines  and  a 
key  figure  in  World  War  II.  Quezon,  then  a 
major  in  Aguinaldo's  army,  was  Mascardo's 
chief  of  staff.  His  association  with  the 
Japanese  volunteers  was  the  initial  link  in  a 
long  chain  of  events  which  involves  a  little 
known  but  highly  important  aspect  of 
Japanese-American-Filipino  relations  prior 
to  and  during  World  War  II. 

Coupled  with  the  Nonubiki  Maru  disaster, 
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Itpino  revolutionary  cause  had  suffered 
s  reverses  at  Hongkong  in  additional 
pts  to  secure  arms  and  ammunition.  It 
It  the  British  crown  colony  that 
aldo's  representatives  tried  unsuccess- 

0  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  German 
:r    rifles   and   other    munitions   from 

1  groups  of  international  adventurers. 
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Meanwhile,  Ponce  managed  to  make  a  sec- 
ond shipment  of  rifles  and  ammunition  to  the 
Philippines  via  Formosa.  After  arriving  at 
the  Japanese  colony,  they  remained  there  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  because  of  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  securing  transporta- 
tion to  Filipino- held  territory,  which  was 
becoming  increasingly  small. 
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Sun  Yat-sen,  still  present  as  a  factor  in 
these  filibustering  activities,  made  arrange- 
ments to  use  the  munitions  to  arm  his  fol- 
lowers in  China.  Filipino  sources  claimed 
that  the  Chinese  leader  failed  to  make  pay- 
ment for  them,  a  development  which  placed 
a  severe  strain  upon  his  friendship  with 
Ponce.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
Japanese  policy,  this  second  attempt  by 
Ponce  was  perhaps  the  most  significant  of  all 
for  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  Governments  of  both  Japan 
and  the  United  States  in  the  Nonubiki  Maru 
case  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Filipino  and  his  Japanese  associates  to  con- 
tinue their  activities.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
without  importance  that  Ponce  was  able  to 
carry  on  his  intrigues  until  the  very  end  of 
Aguinaldo's  resistance  free  of  any  inter- 
ference from  the  Japanese  Government. 

Largely  concealed,  but  not  entirely  so, 
from  American  eyes,  the  joint  intrigues  of 
Aguinaldo's  followers  and  the  Japanese 
secret  societies  had  helped  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  suspicion  among  high-ranking  American 
military  authorities  as  to  Japanese  policy. 
This  development,  initiating  an  opposite 
trend  from  the  cordial  Japanese-American 
relations  which  had  existed  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  was  indicated  by  a  dispatch  sent  to 
Washington  on  December  28,  1900,  by 
Major-General  Arthur  MacArthur,  who  had 
become  commanding  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  the  Philippines: 

Many  papers  belonging  to  Trias,  secured  re- 
cent capture,  one  of  which  contains  Filipino  ac- 
count conferences  between  Japanese  consul  and 
Trias  in  remote  part  of  Cavite  province  October 
11,  this  year.  Paper  carefully  prepared,  authenti- 
cated by  Filipino  secretary,  measurably  confirmed 
by  other  captured  papers,  most  probably  true.  I 
accept  it  as  such  without  hesitation.  Consul  ad- 
vised that  Trias  visit  Japan  to  negotiate  volun- 
tary contribution  of  arms,  and,  concerning  future 
of  archipelago.  Filipinos  represented  that  conces- 
sions which  they  might  be  forced  to  make  to 
Washington  would  be  more  agreeable  if  made  to 
Japan.  .  .  .  Consul  said  Japan  desired  coaling  sta- 
tions, freedom  to  trade  and  to  build  railways. 
That  individual  Japanese  have  aided  insurgents 
has  been  more  than  suspected,  but  if  official 
intervention  and  encouragement  has  transpired, 
a  new  and  strong  light  is  thrown  on  the  situation — 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  account  for  defiant  attitude 
of  many  leaders,  especially  the  wavering  policy  of 


Trias,  who  on  several  occasions  has  apparently 
been  on  verge  of  surrender,  and  also  explain  un- 
yielding character  of  resistance  in  southern  Luzon. 
In  view  of  delicate  international  questions  in- 
volved, shall  act  only  under  advice  of  Depart- 
ment Papers  by  mail. 

This    dispatch    by    General    MacArthur, 
written  in  a  direct  style  not  unlike  that  to  be 
used  some  forty-odd  years  afterward  by  his 
more  famous  son  Douglas  in  communiques 
which  were  to  describe  Japan's  conquest  of 
the  Philippines  and  its  liberation  by  the 
United  States,  caused  a  mild  sensation  in 
Washington  and  Secretary  Hay  immediately 
requested    rigid    investigation    and    proper 
discipline  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  pre- 
vent its  agents  from  covert  intercourse  with 
insurgents.   The   Foreign   Office    at   Tokyo 
reviewed  the  incident  and  reported  that  the 
Japanese  consul  at  Manila  had  actually  held 
a  chance   interview   with   the   Filipino  in- 
surgent leader  Trias.  Although  minimizing 
its    importance,    the    Japanese    authorities 
transferred  the  consular  official  to  another 
post   and   the   United   States   Government 
declared  the  matter  to  be  closed. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Japanese  im- 
perialists had  been  unable  to  lend  effective 
aid  to  Aguinaldo's  cause.  The  sinking  of  the 
Nonubiki  Maru  and  the  second  but  abortive 
filibustering  expedition  from  Japan  via 
Formosa,  coupled  with  the  equally  unsuc- 
cessful endeavors  at  Hongkong,  consumed 
most  of  the  money  which  the  Filipino  in- 
surgents had  available  for  the  acquisition  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  This  series  of  reverses 
far  removed  from  the  battlefields  in  the 
Philippines,  constituted  one  of  the  underly- 
ing reasons  for  the  complete  defeat  of 
Aguinaldo  and  his  followers  by  the  American 
forces.  On  the  other  hand,  last-minute  hope 
of  assistance  from  Japan  contributed  to 
prolong  the  conflict  and  thereby  produced 
the  loss  of  more  American  lives  before  peace 
was  finally  restored  in  the  Philippines.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Manuel  L.  Quezon,  who  had  associated  with 
the  two  Japanese  Army  officers  sent  by  the 
Black  Dragon  Society  to  the  Philippines, 
was  among  the  Filipino  die-hards  whose 
surrender  to  the  American  authorities  came 
long  after  the  main  strength  of  Aguinaldo's 
guerrillas  had  been  crushed. 
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It  is  now  apparent  that  when  the  United 
Stsites  acquired  the  Philippines  fifty  years 
a^o,  American  responsibilities  were  bound  to 
come  in  direct  conflict  with  Japanese  im- 
I>^Tialistic  ambitions.  Despite  the  surface 
inciications  of  Japan's  friendly  attitude 
to -wards  the  American  Government,  the 
J'stpanese  were  determinedly  following  the 
f>^th  of  empire  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
tl^at  they  regretted  their  inability  to  obtain 
tl^e  Philippines  for  themselves  in  1898.  At 
tl^at  time,  the  Tokyo  Government's  hands 
r^re  tied  and  a  policy  of  expediency  was 
opted.  Needing  American  as  well  as  British 
crooperation  to  check  the  inroads  made  by 
xance,  Germany,  and  Russia  in  China, 
Etpan  considered  it  inadvisable  to  take  any 
ficial  steps  which  would  oppose  the  United 
Stiates  in  the  Philippines.  The  Japanese, 
Slancing  at  a  map  of  the  world,  realized  that 
t:  Ine  Americans  would  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
^^nd  the  Islands  in  any  subsequent  war  be- 
ti^ween  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The 
^x^twhile  hermit  kingdom  had  formulated 
und  strategy  in  dealing  with  the  Western 
owers,  counterbalancing  them  against  one 
mother,  the  combinations  varying  according 
the  circumstances.  In  this  fashion  the  Jap- 
^ese  continued  to  strengthen  their  position 
X  the  expense  of  the  others,  and  without 
uch  regard  to. the  ethics. 
Shortly  after  the  termination  of  the 
panish-American    War,    an    incident    oc- 


curred which  indicated  the  exact  manner  in 
which  Japan  regarded  American  sovereignty 
in  the  Philippines.  Having  acquired  territory 
in  the  Far  East,  the  United  States  redoubled 
its  interest  in  that  area.  The  famous  Open 
Door  notes  soon  followed.  Secretary  Hay 
felt  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  acquire  a 
naval  station  on  the  Chinese  coast.  Formally 
sponsoring  this  project,  he  sent  a  cipher  tele- 
gram to  the  American  Minister  at  Tokyo 
on  December  7,  1900: 

The  Navy  greatly  desires  a  coaling  sta- 
tion at  Samsah  Inlet  north  of  Fuchow,  As- 
certain informally  and  discreetly  whether 
Japanese  Government  would  see  any  ob- 
jection to  our  negotiating  for  this  with 
China, 

Despite  the  American  enthusiasm  for  this 
project,  the  Japanese  Government  subse- 
quently reported  that  it  could  not  accede  to 
the  proposal.  Content  to  tolerate  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  flag  in  the  Philippines, 
Japan  was  determined  that  the  United  States 
should  not  secure  additional  bases  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland.  On  another  December 
seventh,  forty  years  later,  the  Japanese 
launched  their  treacherous  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  began  the  war  against  the 
American  people  which  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  an  empire  which  had  taken  nearly  a  cen- 
tury to  build. 


AVAST,  YOU  LUBBER 

Contributed  by  CAPTAIN  J.  M.  BOYD,  U,  S,  Navy 

All  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  encountered  in  training  telephone  talkers  on  board  ships.  One  of 
Xhe  major  obstacles  to  overcome  in  this  procedure  is  to  convince  the  candidate  that  he  must  repeat 
>rerbatim  whatever  message  is  received  over  the  phone.  The  talker  will  feel  that  his  own  phraseology  is 
tetter  for  expressing  the  same  thought.  Thereby  hangs  the  tale — 

The  "special  sea  detail"  station  of  the  gunnery  officer  was  the  fan  tail,  and  he  had  the  gunnery  office 
:yeoman  for  his  telephone  talker.  The  ship  was  being  placed  alongside  a  pier  at  Pearl,  lines  were  out 
fore  and  aft,  and  the  operation  was  proceeding  smartly.  The  pilot  asked  the  executive  officer,  "Please 
have  the  fan  tail  avast  heaving."  The  executive  officer  indicated  to  the  bridge  talker  to  tell  the  fantail 
to  avast  heaving.  The  bridge  talker  had  some  difficulty  making  the  fantail  talker  understand  but  the 
stem  line  finally  slacked  and  operation  of  securing  alongside  was  completed. 

Later,  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  gunnery  officer  related  the  following:  He  was  anticipating  the  order 
and  so  was  watching  his  talker  when  the  word  came  over  the  phone.  The  talker  looked  puzzled  while 
the  bridge  talker  repeated  the  order  several  times.  With  an  expression  of  relief,  the  talker  finally  turned 
to  the  gunnery  officer  and  said,  "The  bridge  said  *Heave  Faster'." 

(The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 
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THE  NAVAL  OFFICER  AS  A  SPEAKER 

AND  INSTRUCTOR 

By  CAPTAIN  I.  E.  McMILLIAN,  V.  S.  Navy 


IN  THESE  times  of  rapidly  advancing  tech- 
niques and  scientific  complexities  it  is 
necessary,  more  than  ever  before  in  our 
history,  for  naval  officers  to  become  effective 
speakers  and  good  instructors.  Much  of  our 
time  now,  and  an  increasing  amount  of  our 
employment  in  the  future,  must  necessarily 
be  devoted  to  the  education  and  indoctrina- 
tion of  others.  Hit  and  miss  methods  are  not 
at  all  acceptable  and  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  what  is  required  of  a  speaker-instruc- 
tor is  of  urgent  importance  to  all  of  us. 

A  considerable  portion  of  an  officer's  career 
is  spent  either  in  attending  schools  or  in  con- 
ducting some  kind  of  instruction.  (Training  a 
group  of  gunner's  mates  on  a  5-inch,  38- 
caliber  mount  is  as  much  of  a  school  job  as 
giving  a  lecture.)  Flag  officers,  in  particular, 
as  representatives  of  the  Navy  Department 
and  of  the  Nation  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  present  the  Navy  viewpoint  upon  prob- 
lems of  national  import.  And  most  of  us,  on 
one  or  more  occasions,  when  visiting  the  old 
home  town,  have  been  called  upon  to  make  a 
few  sage  remarks  before  the  local  Lion's 
Club. 

It  has  long  been  customary  in  the  Navy  to 
assume  that  any  officer,  particularly  a  line 
officer,  can  accomplish  any  task  assigned 
him.  This  tendency  is  based  upon  the  truism 
that  the  Navy  assumes  that  each  officer  can 
and  will  adapt  himself  to  any  duty  or  assign- 
ment to  which  ordered.  How  does  this  apply 
to  his  assignment  as  an  instructor?  In  many 
cases  the  individual  applies  himself  and  may 
even  study  public  speaking  and  the  theory 
behind  the  delivery  of  instruction.  But  it  is 
submitted  that  many  others,  possibly 
through  ignorance  and  no  fault  of  their  own, 
never  learn  anything  definite  about  the 
principles  of  instruction  and  the  processes 
associated  therewith.  Most  important,  they 
never  comprehend  that  students  can  be 
scientifically  persuaded  to  absorb  learning 
whether  they  want  to  or  not.  The  know-how 


is  certainly  available  in  one  form  or  another; 
the  problem  is  how  to  get  it  to  those  of  us 
who  have  to  speak  and  teach. 

Elaborate  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
problems  involved  in  achieving  good  in- 
struction, and  a  multitude  of  books  have 
been  written  on  the  subject.  All  naval  officers 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
about  the  developed  techniques. of  instruc- 
tion and  to  learn  the  "tricks"  that  are  used  to 
appeal  to  the  students  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
make  them  want  to  learn. 

Where  may  the  principles  of  instruction  be 
found  and  studied?  There  are  three  military 
pamphlets  which  will  suffice  for  the  beginner 
naval  instructor.  One  is  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  and  is  called 
NavPers  16103,  "Manual  for  Naval  In- 
structors." Another  is  TM  21-250,  "Army 
Instruction,"  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Army  Department.  The  last  publication  of 
the  three  cited  is  titled  MCS  2-6,  "Manual 
for  Instructors,"  and  is  published  by  the 
Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantico. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned 
printed  sources  of  information  there  are  two 
valuable  16mm  training  films  that  will  inter- 
est and  aid  the  embryo  instructor.  One  is 


A  GRADUATE  of  the  Naval  Academy  in  1930, 
Captain  McMilllan  had  early  sea  duty  on  battle- 
ships and  submarines  as  well  as  attending  Sub- 
marine School,  Postgraduate  School,  Chemical 
Warfare  School,  and  Marine  Corps  Schools. 
Later,  on  the  destroyer  Hull,  he  fougjit  the  Japs 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  New  Guinea,  and  Guadalcanal. 
As  Gunnery  OflScer,  PhibsPac  and  PhibGru  3, 
he  participated  in  landings  at  Attu,  Kiska,  Roi- 
Narour,  and  Guam.  He  commanded  the  de- 
stroyer Newcomb  in  the  landings  at  Ley  te,  Ormoc, 
Mindoro,  Lingayen  Gulf,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Oki- 
nawa. Later  Gunnery  Ofl5cer,  ComPhibTracPac, 
and  Officer  in  Charge,  Gunfire  Support  School, 
Coronado,  he  is  at  present  Operations  and  Train- 
ing Officer  on  the  Staff  on  ComServRon  One. 
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MN  5795  G,  "Methods  of  Teaching,"  which 
stars  Robert  Taylor  and  is  issued  by  the 
Navy  Department.  The  best,  featuring  the 
character  actor,  Robert  Barratt,  is  named 
TF  7-295,  "Military  Training,"  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Army  Department. 

General  Instructional  Considerations 

The  secret  to  success  as  a  lecturer  or 
speaker  depends  upon  the  subject  knowledge 
of  the  expositor,  together  with  the  amount 
of  his  preparation  for  the  presentation.  These 
two  factors  are  intimately  connected  and 
cannot  be  divorced  from  each  other  if  effec- 
tiveness is  to  be  achieved. 

Although  a  speaker  may  be  an  authority 
on  a  subject  assigned  him  and  may  in  fact 
know  all  about  the  topic,  it  is  still  necessary 
for  him  to  go  through  certain  steps  to  ready 
himself  for  a  particular  platform  presenta- 
tion. 

Mark  Twain  was  known  as  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  extemporaneous  speakers  of 
his  time.  He  confessed,  however,  that  the 
worst  moment  of  his  life  occurred  when  he 
attempted  to  make  what  actually  was  an 
extemporaneous  speech.  This  was  the  first 
and  last  such  attempt  for  him.  Thereafter  all 
his  "extemporaneous"  speeches  were  well 
prepared  in  advance. 

A  speech  certainly  loses  its  effectiveness  if 
read  closely  from  a  prepared  paper.  In  cAse 
an  instructor  is  required  to  deliver  a  speech 
or  lecture,  and  the  particular  situation,  per- 
haps radio  broadcast  timing,  demands  that 
it  be  read,  then  the  speaker  must  study  his 
material  so  well  in  advance  of  delivery  that 
the  audience  will  not  ever  suspect  that  it  is 
being  read.  This  can  be  achieved  by  reading 
the  talk  aloud  several  times  so  that,  when 
actually  delivered,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
speech  maker  to  glance  at  his  paper  and  then 
utter  an  entire  sentence  at  a  time  without 
further  reference  to  the  written  text. 

A  speaker  who  reads  his  speech  verbatim 
loses  naturalness,  and  is  apt  to  deliver  it  too 
rapidly  for  absorption  by  the  listeners.  Un- 
less especially  gifted,  the  man  who  reads  his 
speech  loses  the  interest  of  his  audience  and 
his  delivery  loses  most,  if  not  all,  its  value. 

It  is  a  fact  that  an  instructor  can  force  an 
audience  to  learn  even  if  it  is  entirely  hostile 


and  not  desirous  of  learning  at  all.  This  re- 
quires a  properly  indoctrinated  instructor 
who  can  make  judicious  use  of  training  aids 
and  who  can  appeal  to  the  learning  instinct 
and  innate  ability  of  the  individuals  that 
compose  the  audience.  In  this  connection, 
an  audience  should  be  analyzed  carefully 
and  the  speaker  should  adopt  the  most 
eflFective  approach  required  for  the  particular 
gathering. 

The  Speaker 

The  nervous  speaker  should  take  a  few 
deep  breaths  before  facing  his  audience,  in- 
haling and  exhaling  deeply  several  times  (as 
is  he  were  going  to  swim  underwater).  When 
he  arrives  on  the  platform  it  is  safe  to  move 
the  lectern  a  bit  and  otherwise  to  check  his 
equipment.  These  physical  movements  in- 
volve some  exercise  of  the  body  and  actually 
give  a  sort  of  relaxation  to  the  speaker  about 
to  sound  ofif.  By  the  time  the  maneuvers  are 
over  he  will  possibly  find  that  the  floor  hasn't 
fallen  in  and  that  the  audience  has  taken  no 
action  toward  committing  mayhem  upon 
his  person.  He  may  then  feel  fairly  secure  and 
go  ahead  with  his  introduction. 

If  a  person  knows  for  sure  that  he  will  be 
nervous  he  may  write  out,  word  for  word, 
the  first  few  minutes  of  his  speech.  As  a  last 
resort  he  can  then  put  his  quavering  head 
down  and  read  until  sufficient  courage  is 
mustered  to  raise  his  eyes  and  face  the 
sharers  of  his  undoubted  misery  (who  are 
sympathizing  with  him  from  the  floor). 

The  personal  mannerisms  of  the  sp>eaker 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fascinate  or  distract 
the  audience.  You  have  all  watched  the  in- 
dividual who  rattled  coins  in  his  pocket,  the 
one  who  scratched  his  head  continuously,  and 
the  captive  lion  who  paced  up  and  down  in 
his  cage.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  always  people  in  an  audience  who  are 
inclined  to  mathematical  calculations — they 
will  keep  a  running  account  of  eccentricities 
of  the  speaker,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
material  being  presented.  For  example:  how 
many  times  one  speaker  polishes  his  glasses 
during  a  lecture  period. 

The  key  to  present  day  effective  speech 
making  is  simplicity.  The  day  of  bombastic 
oratory  is  definitely  ancient  history.  This 
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>articularly  to  naval  officers,  since, 
when  you  or  I  get  up  on  a  pjatforni 
we  are  not  running  for  public  office 
er  we  are  attempting  to  "teach"  or 
it  certain  information, 
aval  ofEcer  should  beware  of  too 
■gon,  salty  expressions,  and  the  like, 
is  important  even  when  speaking  to 
:ompletely  familiar  with  them, 
ood  speaker  can  control  audience 
Dy  his  voice  control.  The  attention 
ludience  can  easily  be  alerted  by 
r  lowering  the  pitch  or  tone  of  the 
he  same  effect  is  accomplished  by 
the  volume.  A  certain  relaxation 
lults  when  the  normal  pitch  and 
are  resumed.  The  speaker  must 
however,   of  a   monotonous,   non- 


varying  voice.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
the  master  in  commanding  audience  atten- 
tion by  deft  voice  control. 

An  important  "attention  getter"  is  the  eye 
contact  between  the  speaker  and  a  succession 
of  individuals  in  the  audience.  Certain  per- 
sons then  get  the  idea  that  the  speaker  is 
talking  directly  to  them  and  they  therefore 
listen  naturally  and  eagerly.  In  classroom 
work  this  eye  contact  can  accomplish 
wonders  with  the  drowsy  ones  who  have 
trouble  in  keeping  their  eyes  open. 

At  times,  the  audience  must  be  momen- 
tarily rested.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
movement  of  the  speaker  on  the  platform. 
Just  a  walk  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  dais 
will  give  them  a  rest,  a. break. 

The  use  of  jokes  in  speeches  or  lectures  is 


Flying  Hands 


DONT  DO  THATl 


ce  of  personal  maDnerisms  on  ihe  platform  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  good  speaking  or  lecturing. 
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not  recommended  for  the  novice.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  the  naval  speaker.  If  a 
joke  is  told,  however,  the  joke  must  be 
known  so  well  that  it  is  no  longer  funny  to 
the  speechmaker.  If  the  latter  can  raise  a 
mild  chuckle  now  and  then,  there  will  be  a 
deJSnite  relaxation  in  any  tension  that  is 
present.  The  speaker  must  refrain  from 
competition  with  characters  like  Fred  Allen 
because  a  raucous  belly-laugh  from  an 
audience  may  perhaps  serve  to  destroy  the 
important  pattern  of  the  talk. 

The  speaker  cannot  afford  to  antagonize 
his  audience  in  any  shape,  form,  or  fashion. 
This  can  result  from  talking  down  to  the 
listeners,  from  rudeness  or  sarcasm,  and 
from  abruptness  with  students.  Questions 
must  be  answered  courteously  or  the  pro- 
pounder — and  the  rest  of  the  audience — 
won't  return  later  for  another  question. 
Questions  and  answers  are  stimulating  and 
help  drive  home  the  desired  points. 

The  instructor  must  possess  a  good  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  and  its  gram- 
mar. His  pronunciation  and  sentence  struc- 
ture must  be  above  reproach  or  the  audience 
will  feel  sorry  for  him,  and  then  he  is  lost. 

Good  taste  and  common  sense  contribute 
to  a  speaker's  effectiveness  if  he  possesses 
them.  By  making  vulgar  remarks  the 
sj)eaker  runs  an  unnecessary  risk  of  an- 
tagonizing his  audience.  The  same  applies  to 
misplaced  jokes. 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Roberts,  associate  professor 
of  speech  at  George  Washington  University, 
has  formulated  a  series  of  five  DO's  and  five 
DONT's  that  he  feels  are  particularly 
valuable  for  naval  ofl&cer  public  speakers. 
The  DO's  are:  (1)  Do  it  (don't  try  to  say 
you're  too  busy  when  asked  to  give  a  speech) ; 
(2)  Do  it  yourself  (don't  palm  it  off  on  a 
junior  oflBcer) ;  (3)  Do  keep  it  simple;  (4)  Do 
keep  it  short;  (5)  Do  what  you  would  do  in 
conversation  J  look  at  the  man  youWe  talking  to. 
The  five  DONT's  are:  (1)  Don't  apologize 
(the  audience  doesn't  expect  a  professional 
spellbinder);  (2)  Don*t  put  too  much  reliance 
on  the  supposedly  funny  story;  (3)  DonH  open 
your  speech  by  announcing  your  subject  (if 
your  opening  sentences  are  striking,  in- 
teresting, and  attention  compelling,  your 
audience  will  be  on  your  side,  will  be  eager  to 
hear  what  your  have  to  say);  (4)  DonH  try 
the  impossible,  you  canU  be  effective  with  a 


speech  manuscript  in  front  of  you;  (5)  DonU 
forget  the  man  in  the  hack  row, 

Mr.  Roberts  further  explained  that  a  good 
sj)eech  should:  (1)  have  a  message;  (2)  be 
natural;  (3)  be  sincere;  and  (4)  radiate 
enthusiasm. 

The  reader  should  realize,  at  this  point, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  tech- 
nique involved  in  delivering  a  good  speech 
or  a  lecture,  and  that  a  careful  research  of 
all  that  is  involved  is  a  necessary  undertaking 
for  a  would-be  speaker.  Now,  how  about  the 
instructor? 

The  Instructor 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  fifty 
hours  of  research,  preparation,  and  rehearsal 
are  required  preparatory  to  delivery  of  an 
outstanding  one-hour  talk.  Most  of  us  cannot 
devote  that  much  time  to  one  lecture,  espe- 
cially if  we  have  to  present  thirty  or  forty 
such  dissertations  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The 
comparison,  though,  does  give  an  idea  of 
what  is  required. 

When  a  naval  oflScer  is  detailed  to  give  a 
lecture  he  falls  into  one  of  three  categories: 
(1)  he  knows  nothing  about  the  subject;  (2) 
he  is  familiar  with  the  subject  but  has  never 
lectured  on  it;  (3)  he  is  familiar  with  the 
subject  and  he  has  lectured  on  it. 

If  he  is  in  the  first  category,  the  primary 
task  will  be  to  become  familiar  with  the 
subject  matter.  This  will  entail  a  consider- 
able amount  of  research  that  will  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  impression  that  the 
speaker  desires  to  achieve  and  the  extent  to 
which  he  desires  the  subject  exploited. 

If  in  the  second  category,  the  speaker  must 
decide  how  much  and  in  what  order  the  sub- 
ject matter  shall  be  covered.  This  also  re- 
quires considerable  research. 

If  the  speaker  comes  within  the  third 
category,  he  is  a  fortunate  man.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  brush-up  on  the  facts  at  hand, 
adapt  them  to  the  audience,  and  set  forth. 

Most  of  us  will  come  under  the  second 
category — not  only  know  our  subject  but 
want  to  talk  about  it  when  we  start  out  on 
our  first  assignment  as  an  instructor. 

The  steps  that  must  be  followed  in  pre- 
paring a  lecture  are  simple.  It  is  decided 
exactly  what  will  be  presented,  how  much 
will  be  presented,  and  what  material  the 
audience  must  be  expected  to  retain.  The 
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amount  to  be  retained  is  most  important  of 
all. 

In  order  to  insure  retention  of  the  material 
desired  the  instructor  must:  (1)  present  the 
main  points  in  an  orderly  and  concise 
fashion,  each  point  linked  with  the  others; 
(2)  insure  that  the  audience,  at  the  end  of  the 
lecture,  has  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the 
main  points  of  the  lecture. 

The  best  way  to  accomplish  the  above  two 
essentials  is  to  outline  the  talk  accurately 
and  then  to  build  up  the  actual  lecture  from 
the  skeletal  plan  of  important  points. 

A  properly  considered  introduction  and 
approach  to  the  audience  are  weighty  requi- 
sites of  a  good  talk.  The  first  two  minutes  of 
a  speech,  particularly  one  delivered  in  a 
classroom,  are  usually  wasted.  The  class 
spends  at  least  that  much  time  in  getting 
comfortable,  examining  the  speaker  and  get- 
ting acquainted  with  each  other,  folding  their 
papers,  last  minute  whispered  greetings,  etc. 
The  lecturer  can  rarely  drive  home  any  mes- 
sage during  this  wasted  zone. 

The  succeeding  two  or  three  minutes  are 
the  most  critical  in  the  entire  lecture.  The 
audience  has  met  the  speaker  and  it  is  be- 
ginning to  decide  mentally  whether  or  not  it 
is  going  to  listen.  If  the  lecturer  can  convince 
his  hearers  that  they  must  listen,  then  they 
are  his.  If  he  cannot  convince  them  he  might 
as  well  take  up  his  manuscript  and  go  home. 
The  good  instructor  winds  up  his  introduc- 
tion when  he  senses  that  the  audience  is 
settling  down,  and  then  he  states  why  the 
lecture  is  important.  The  listeners  normally 
pay  attention  to  the  statement  of  import 
and  decide  if  they,  as  individuals,  will  profit 
by  it. 

If  the  speaker,  has  come  along  to  this 
point  and  has  convinced  the  listeners  that 
they  want  to  hear  him  out,  then  he  is  ready 
to  start  on  the  body  of  the  lecture.  This 
body,  naturally,  is  the  most  important  of  all 
since  it  is  the  essence  of  the  lecture.  What 
has  come  before  has  been  preliminary  in 
nature. 

The  outline  of  main  pofnts  that  must  be 
deposited  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  ap- 
plies mainly  to  this,  the  body  of  the  lecture. 
If  an  instructor  is  to  speak  for  the  conven- 
tional fifty  minute  period  of  instruction,  he 
should  plan  on  making  not  more  than  four 
or  five  main  points  in  the  body  of  the  lecture. 


If  more  than  five  main  points  are  inserted 
their   retention   will   be    difficult    and    the 
assembly   will   not   carry   away   the   most 
important  parts  of  the  talk. 

When  the  instructor  finishes  with  the 
body  of  his  lecture  he  must  have  at  least  five 
minutes  left  for  summary.  In  closing  he  must 
drive  home  the  saKent  points  that  have  been 
discussed. 

The  use  of  training  aids  in  the  Navy  is 
increasing  and  all  hands  are  becoming 
conscious  of  their  value.  Training  aids  assist 
in  driving  home  the  "meat"  of  the  presenta- 
tion. 

The  basic  reason  for  using  training  aids 
stems  from  the  fact  that  everything  that  we 
learn  from  infancy  on,  is  retained  or  per- 
ceived through  one  of  our  five  senses — sight, 
hearing,  touch,  smell,  taste.  Some  of  these 
senses  give  a  more  lasting  impression  than 
others.  For  general  purposes  it  has  been 
established  that  about  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  what  a  person  learns  is  by  seeing,  thirteen 
per  cent  by  hearing,  and  the  remainder  from 
feeling,  tasting,  or  smeUing.  The  inferences 
are  obvious.  In  speaking  to  an  audience,  only 
one  channel  of  perception  is  open.  If  at  the 
same  time,  however,  the  audience  can  be 
presented  with  something  that  it  can  see, 
feel,  taste,  or  smeU,  then  the  speaker  is 
working  on  several  reception  channels  of 
perception. 

The  training  aids  that  can  be  used  by  the 
naval  speaker  include  slides,  posters,  models, 
movies,  blackboards,  etc.  Each  of  these  has 
certain  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
instructor  must  consider  each  carefully  and 
should  use  the  ones  most  appropriate  to  the 
task  at  hand. 

The  ordinary  lantern  slide  projector  is  a 
superior  training  aid  and,  despite  the  feeling 
of  the  inexperienced,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
turn  out  classroom  lights  to  see  slides  pro- 
jected by  this  method.  If  the  slides  are 
manufactured  with  black  letters  or  Unes  on  a 
white  background,  they  can  be  readily  seen 
with  all  lights  left  on.  (The  snapping  on  and 
off  of  lights  in  a  classroom  is  definitely  dis- 
advantageous. In  a  fully  lighted  room  the 
instructor  is  better  able  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  his  class.) 

The  theatre,  auditorium,  or  classroom 
should  be  checked  personally  by  the  in- 
structor well  in  advance  of  his  scheduled 
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presentation.  In  some  cases  the  speaker  has  a 
choice  as  to  the  classroom  or  stage  to  use. 
Usually,  however,  the  location  will  have 
been  decided  for  him  and  it  must  then  only 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  instructor. 

The  main  points  to  check  in  the  classroom 
include  comfort  of  the  audience  (lighting, 
heating,  ventilation);  distracting  influences 
(shiny  blackboards,  irrelevant  posters  or 
pictures  mounted  in  classroom,  noises);  ap- 
pliances (seating,  electrical  outlets  for  train- 
ing aids,  acoustics). 

Woe  be  to  the  instructor  who  has  built  his 
lecture  around  lantern  slides  designed  to 
depict  his  main  points  and  who  arrives  in 
the  classroom  to  find  no  slide  projector  or 
no  electrical  outlet,  or  both!  Perhaps  the 
equipment  is  there,  but  no  operator!  The  in- 
structor must  check  his  classroom  personally. 
Any  failures  in  facilities  will  probably  cause  a 
delay  or  postponement  in  the  class.  In  a  tight 
and  heavy  schedule  this  may  result  in  con- 
siderable embarrassment  to  the  instructor 
and  to  the  particular  school. 

A  True  Example  or  a  Well-Meaning 
But  Ineffective  Speaker-Instructor 

In  the  spring  of  1948,  a  naval  officer  who 
possesses  considerable  experience  with  re- 
gard to  a  certain  region  of  the  world  com- 
pletely unfamiliar  to  most  of  us  was  invited 
to  make  a  talk  about  a  recent  expedition  to 
this  strange  area.  Since  the  subject  matter 
was  of  special  interest  to  the  Navy,  ex- 
traordinary measures  were  undertaken  to 
insure  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  naval 
officers  of  all  ranks.  Flag  and  general  officers 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  together 
with  their  principal  staff  officers,  many  of 
whom  were  very  senior,  were  forthwith  as- 
sembled in  an  auditorium  located  at  a  certain 
naval  establishment. 

When  the  senior  attending  officer  arrived 
at  the  auditorium  the  presentation  got 
underway.  The  speaker  mounted  the  plat- 
form and  immediately  launched  into  his 
speech.  A  fine  introduction  was  made  and 
the  speaker  seemed  completely  unafraid. 
On  the  contrary  he  was  entirely  confident. 
He  talked  through  a  pedestal  type  micro- 
phone and  was  audible  to  all.  The  talk  was 
scheduled  to  last  about  two  hours.  Within 
five     minutes    after    commencement,    the 


sj)eaker  found  that  he  had  to  refer  to  a  slide 
chart  which  was,  after  some  delay,  flashed 
upon  a  movie  screen  via  a  lantern  slide  pro- 
jector. (There  were  no  signals  between  the 
projector  operator  and  the  speaker,  and 
some  loud  conversation  between  the  two 
became  necessary.)  When  the  first  slide 
finally  became  visible,  the  speaker  left  the 
vicinity  of  the  microphone,  turned  his  back 
to  the  audience,  and  commenced  explaining 
the  object  appearing  upon  the  screen.  He 
could  not  be  heard  beyond  the  first  few 
rows,  he  obstructed  the  audience  view  of  the 
screen,  and  in  addition  he  talked  to  the 
screen  rather  than  to  his  audience. 

The  above  went  on  for  some  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  Occasionally  the  speaker 
stepped  back  to  the  microphone  and  said  a 
sentence  or  so  that  could  be  heard  by  the 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  audience 
otherwise  completely  mystified  as  to  what 
was  being  said  on  the  platform. 

Eventually  the  slides  gave  way  to  16 
millimeter  amateur  movies,  explained  "sotto 
voce"  to  the  audience  by  the  lecturer  as  he 
lurked  in  the  shadows  of  the  stage.  The 
movie  scenes  were,  almost  without  exception, 
invisible.  Several  occasions  occurred  where 
the  completely  black  screen  was  seen  to 
momentarily  disclose  a  tiny  speck.  This,  in 
each  case,  was  explained  to  be  a  certain 
fascinating  warm  blooded  vertebrate  taking 
a  stroll. 

When  the  first  painful  hour  came  to  a 
tragic  end  the  audience  was  allowed  a  ten 
minute  break  for  smoking  and  relaxation. 
Following  the  intermission,  when  the  second 
hour  of  the  presentation  got  underway  it 
immediately  became  apparent  that  many 
from  the  original  audience  had  disappeared. 
They  did  not  return  for  the  second  hour. 

The  above  experience,  extremely  trying  to 
some  bystanders  who  witnessed  the  event 
described,  was  traceable  to  a  lamentable 
lack  of  appreciation  by  the  appointed  speaker 
of  the  task  before  him. 

The  following  facts  comprised  the  disturb- 
ing features  of  the  presentation  and  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  speaker: 

(a)  He  did  not  rehearse  his  material. 

(b)  He  attempted  to  make  a  largely  ex- 
temporaneous speech  over  a  two  hour 
period. 
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(c)  He  failed  to  check  his  auditorium  for 
equipment  and  facilities. 

(d)  No  prearranged  signals  were  utilized 
in  controlling  the  employed  training 
aids. 

(e)  Provided  with  a  working  microphone, 
he  used  it  only  occasionally;  and  al- 


tion  is  perhaps  an  authority  on  the  region 
discussed.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was 
constrained  to  keep  his  information  to  him- 
self in  the  described  case  simply  because  of 
ineptitude  on  the  platform  and  a  complete 
lack  of  consciousness  of  the  techniques  of 
speaking  effectively  to  an  audience. 


WE  LEARN  THROUGH  ALL  FIVE  SENSES 
And  ihe  good  leclurer  appeals  as  far  as  possible  to  all  five  senses. 


though  several  hundred  officers  were 
stacked  in  the  audience,  row  upon 
row,  he  talked  in  his  normal  and  com- 
pletely unampli&ed  and  inaudible 
voice. 

(f)  He  either  talked  from  the  shadows, 
completely  invisible,  or  else  stood  be- 
fore the  screen  and  blocked  the  view 
of  the  object  thereon. 

(g)  The  movies  used  were  under-exposed 
and  largely  not  worthwhile. 

The  ofiirer  who  delivered  the  talk  in  ques- 


A  Suggested  Solution  to  the  Probleu 
Now  that  we  know  some  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  instruction,  how  can  we  meet 
the  challenge  and  improve  our  instructors  or 
indoctrinate  the  ones  that  are  yet  to  come? 
The  only  positively  effective  method  to 
insure  the  proper  qualification  of  instructors 
is  to  give  them  a  course  of  instruction  in 
"Public  Speaking"  and  "Preparation  and 
Delivery  of  the  Lecture."  The  texts  could 
very  well  be  the  ones  listed  in  preceding 
paragraphs.  The  instructors  (for  the  ijt^Mj^t- 
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tive  instructors)  should  be  the  best  and  the 
most  mature  that  are  at  hand.  Certain 
teams  of  officers  have  been  made  available 
by  BuPers  (by  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
in  some  cases)  to  conduct  some  formal  classes 
"for  instructors." 

The  Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantico, 
conduct  an  "Instructors  Orientation  Course 
(IOC)"  for  all  officers  about  to.  become  in- 
structors in  the  formal  schools  at  Quantico. 
A  stafif  of  three  permanently  assigned 
officers,  headed  by  a  major,  conducts  a  two 
weeks  course  that  is  designed  to  determine 
the  capabilities  (and  limitations)  of  po- 
tential officer  instructors.  The  stafif  delivers 
lectures  on  "Public  Speaking"  and  upon 
"Preparation  and  Delivery  of  the  Lecture," 
followed  by  actual  performance  on  the  plat- 
form by  the  student  instructors. 

The  Command  and  Stafif  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  conducts  a  course  similar  to 
the  Quantico  IOC  for  all  would-be  Leaven- 
worth instructors.  Other  principal  Marine 
and  Army  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  country  maintain  courses  designed  to 
insure  that  their  instructors  are  in  fact 
qualified.  It  is  determined,  occasionally,  that 
certain  officers  are  simply  not  instructor 
material.  Happily  for  their  prospective  stu- 
dents, they  may  then  be  painlessly  ordered 
to  duty  not  connected  with  instruction. 

At  Quantico  and  Leavenworth  and  other 
similar  institutions,  no  instructors  are  per- 
mitted to  give  a  lecture  until  certified  as 
qualified  by  the  IOC  board.  It  is  submitted 
that  this  is  the  only  proper  approach  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

It  is  possible  for  the  Navy  to  maintain 
courses  of  instruction  similar  to  the  Quantico 
IOC.  Each  naval  district  could,  for  example, 
support  a  mobile  team  of  qualified  teaching 
experts  to  conduct  "IOC"  wherever  needed 
in  the  district.  Large  activities  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  training  could  support  and 
maintain  their  own  "IOC."  Typical  ac- 
tivities would  be  the  War  College,  P.G. 
School,  Naval  Academy,  Training  Com- 
mands, Naval  ROTC  Headquarters,  Naval 
Line  School  at  Monterey,  etc. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  "IOC"  is  available 
at,  say,  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  and  that 
one  Lieutenant  Jones,  U.S.N.,  reports  for 
duty  as  an  instructor  in  the  Ordnance  and 


Gunnery  Department.  What  happens  to 
him  to  get  his  instructor  capabilities  (or  lack 
of  them)  out  into  the  open? 

After  checking  in  with  the  Superintend- 
ent's Office,  Lieutenant  Jones  reports  to 
Commander  Smith,  U.S.N.,  Director  of  the 
"IOC,"  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  Commander 
Smith  has  no  other  duty  and  he  is  assisted  by 
two  Lieutenant-Commanders.  All  three 
members  of  the  "IOC"  stafif  have  attended 
special  courses  themselves  and  they  know  all 
about  Public  Speaking  and  the  "tricks" 
of  the  trade,  and  "how  to  be  an  instructor." 
When  not  conducting  an  "IOC,"  Com- 
mander Smith  and  his  two  assistants  sit  in  on 
various  classes  in  all  departments  at  the 
Naval  Academy  and  make  periodic  written 
reports  to  the  Head  of  Department  con- 
cerned regarding  the  technique  exhibited  in 
the  classroom  presentation  that  was  visited. 

When  Lieutenant  Jones  reports  to  Com- 
mander Smith  he  gives  the  latter  a  thorough 
account  of  his  past  teaching  experience,  if 
any.  Commander  Smith  and  his  aides  study 
Lieutenant  Jones'  submitted  form  and  give 
him  a  schedule  of  instruction  for  the  "IOC." 

Lieutenant  Jones  (and  the  other  like  in- 
structors that  have  reported  in  the  mean- 
time) listens  to  Commander  Smith's  team 
deliver  a  three  or  four  day  series  of  lectures 
on  all  that  a  good  instructor  is  supposed  to 
know.  Training  aids  and  all  the  other 
"tricks"  are  exposed  to  Lieutenant  Jones, 
and  he  is  given  ample  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  and  have  them  answered  fully 
and  intelligently. 

After  hearing  the  series  of  staflfs  prepared 
lectures.  Lieutenant  Jones  starts  to  work  on 
his  own.  He  is  handed  an  object,  which  could 
be  a  pencil,  a  lighter,  or  any  other  con- 
venient device.  He  is  then  directed  to  move 
to  the  platform  and  deliver  a  three  minute 
extemporaneous  speech  upon  the  subject 
delivered  him.  Commander  Smith  et  al,, 
together  with  the  listening  embryo  instruc- 
tors available,  comprise  an  audience  and 
observe  Lieutenant  Jones  closely.  A  micro- 
phone is  about  his  neck  and  a  record  is  made 
of  his  remarks.  As  far  as  this  first  speech  is 
concerned,  all  that  is  required  is  that  he  keep 
talking  uninterruptedly  about  the  device 
until  the  three  minutes  are  up.  This  test  is 
intended  only  to  show  the  speaker's  presence 
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of  mind  and  ability  to  think  on  his  feet. 

This  first  attempt  will  acquaint  the 
"IOC"  staflf  with  certain  characteristics  of 
Lieutenant  Jones.  Also  they  will  learn  if  he 
is  nervous  and  if  he  has  any  serious  and  ob- 
jectional  platform  mannerisms. 

When  the  speech  is  finished,  each  member 
of  the  audience  and  staff  is  called  upon  to 
make  brutally  frank  comments  on  the  per- 
formance of  Lieutenant  Jones.  Commander 
Smith  sums  up  the  faults  and  good  points  of 
the  speech  and  sends  Lieutenant  Jones  to 
another  room  to  listen  to  his  voice  played 
back  on  the  recording.  This  playback  may 
surprise  him.  His  voice  may  be  squeaky  or  he 
may  sound  like  Crosby.  In  any  event,  cor- 
rective action  begins  in  the  minds  of  Lieu- 
tenant Jones  and  the  ^'IOC"  staff,  if  any  is 
needed.  Many  cases  require  no  corrective 
action  at  all,  but  simply  "brushing-up." 

Lieutenant  Jones  is  next  given  a  full  day 
to  prepare  a  six-minute  speech  on  a  naval 
subject.  For  example:  "Are  5-Inch,  38- 
caliber  Anti-Aircraft  Guns  Obsolete"?  It  is 
best  to  allow  him  to  select  his  subject  from  a 
list  of  a  dozen  or  more  naval  topics  made 
available  to  him  by  the  "IOC"  staff. 

When  ready.  Lieutenant  Jones  submits  a 
complete  outline  of  what  he  intends  to  say, 
and  then  mounts  the  platform  and  delivers 
his  speech.  He  must  finish  his  talk  close  to 
the  appointed  time,  he  must  follow  the  out- 
line approximately,  and  he  must  use  the 
proper  platform  manner.  Again  the  audience 
and  staff  criticize  him,  and  once  more  he 
plays  back  and  listens  to  his  recording. 

Finally,  Lieutenant  Jones  selects  a  naval 
topic,  at  his  own  discretion,  and  prepares  a 
30  minute  or  a  50  minute  lecture.  He  is 
required  to  submit  a  complete  outline  based 
upon  the  selected  subject.  He  must  follow 
the  technique  of  instruction  taught  to  him 
by  the  "IOC"  staff.  He  must  accomplish 
certain  research  and  prepare  his  own  training 
aids  or  arrange  to  have  them  made.  A  com- 
plete rehearsal  must  be  gone  through  and  he 
must  deliver  the  lecture  within  a  minute  or 
two  of  the  allowed  time.  (In  this  connection 


a  speaker  cannot  finish  too  soon  or  go  over 
in  time  when  conducting  a  class  in  a  school 
that  must  follow  a  time  schedule.  Insistence 
upon  good  timing  impresses  Lieutenant 
Jones  with  the  necessity  for  careful  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  his  material.  Students 
become  hostile  to  a  lecturer  if  he  habitually 
runs  overtime  and  deprives  them  of  their 
"break"  before  the  succeeding  class.  On  the 
other  side,  an  instructor  who  finishes  too 
soon  is  inefficient,  since  he  does  not  keep  the 
students  occupied  during  all  their  assigned 
period.) 

Upon  completion  of  the  final  speech,  the 
"IOC"  staff  goes  into  a  huddle  and  makes  cer- 
tain recommendations  to  the  head  of  de- 
partment concerned  regarding  Lieutenant 
Jones*  ability  as  an  instructor.  If  he  is  mani- 
festly not  suited  to  be  an  instructor  they  say 
so,  and  arrangements  are  quietly  made  to 
utilize  Lieutenant  Jones  in  a  billet  not  con- 
nected with  teaching. 

If  fully  quaUfied  by  the  "IOC"  staff— and 
most  officers  can  qualify  easily — Lieutenant 
Jones  begins  his  career  as  a  teacher.  He  con- 
tinues to  study  from  pamphlets  furnished 
him  by  the  "IOC"  staff,  and  he  gradually 
becomes  a  fully  qualified  instructor.  Com- 
mander Smith  and  his  staff  are  available  to 
advise  him,  at  any  time,  regarding  instruc- 
tional techniques. 

Recommendations  for  the  Future 

Effective  and  capable  instructors  are  gen- 
erally the  products  of  effective  and  capable 
training  programs  conducted  for  their  par- 
ticular individual  benefit.  It  is  believed  that 
an  officer,  therefore,  before  being  assigned 
duty  as  an  instructor,  should  undergo  a 
comprehensive  course  of  instruction. 

The  scope  of  the  Navy  educational  pro- 
gram is  such  that  it  involves  most,  if  not  all, 
the  personnel  in  the  service.  The  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  formal  courses  of 
instruction  in  "how  to  instruct,"  for  officers 
about  to  be  assigned  to  instructional  duty,  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  successful  training 
of  our  Navy. 
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The  Sloop  Olinda,  William  Darnel,  Master, 
from  Savannah  bound  to  Jeremie  with  lumber, 
tobacco  &  live-stock,  was  captured  on  the  17th 
June  1797  by  a  French  privateer,  called  UEspieglCy 
Captn.  Barre,  who  ordered  her  to  St.  Juan  in 
Puerto  Rico.  They  robbed  Capt.  Darnel  of  all  his 
sea-cloaths,  bedding,  books,  quadrants,  &c.  He 
entreated  them  to  let  him  remain  with  his  vessel, 
that  he  might  see  her  condemned,  which  they 
preremptorily  refused.  On  the  next  day  they  fell  in 
with  an  American  sloop,  on  board  of  which  they 
put  Capt.  Darnel  &  three  of  his  men,  keeping  the 
Mate  &  two  more  in  the  Oliftda. 

Spring  of  1798  found  U.  S.  Naval  mobiliza- 
tion energetically  underway,  with  the  three 
famous  Frigates,  Constellation ,  Constitution, 
and  United  States,  being  rushed  to  comple- 
tion and  manned,  while  American  merchant- 
men were  being  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  conversion  into  men-of-war  to  aug- 
ment our  naval  forces  in  the  protection  of 
United  States  seaborne  commerce  from  the 
French  depredations. 

The  Ganges,  of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of 
the  merchantmen  purchased  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  May  3,  1798;  moreover  that  vessel, 
in  command  of  Captain  Richard  Dale,  U.  S. 
Navy,  was  destined  to  be  the  very  first  U.  S. 
Naval  vessel  to  put  to  sea  for  engaging  in 
that  war,  with  Daniel  Carmick  occupying 
the  billet  of  First  Lieutenant  of  Marines  on 
board. 

In  connection  with  fitting-out  the  Ganges 
as  a  man-of-war  and  with  her  preparation 
for  sea  at  Philadelphia,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  May  5,  1798,  issued  the  following 
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orders  to  "Dan*l.  Carmick  Lieut.  Marines  on 
board  the  Ganges* \' 

Sir:  The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  hav- 
ing appointed  you  a  Lieutenant  of  Marines  on 
board  the  Ship  Ganges — 

You  will  be  pleased  to  commence  the  recruiting 
the  Complement  of  Marines  allowed  by  Law  to 
the  said  Ship,  to  wit:  One  Searjeant,  One  Corpo- 
ral, One  Drum  and  Fife,  and  Twenty-one 
Privates.  In  performance  of  this  Duty,  you  will 
pay  particular  Attention  to  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations hereinafter  mentioned.  .  .  . 

Given  at  the  War  Office  of  the  United  States, 
this  fifth  day  of  May,  A.D.  1798  and  in  the 
Twenty-second  year  of  the  Independence  of  said 
States. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  mention  that  although 
the  Navy  Department  had  been  established 
by  the  Congressional  Act  of  April  30,  1798, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Benjamin  Stoddert 
did  not  take  the  oath  and  assume  the  duties 
of  his  oflSce  until  June  17;  hence  the  fore- 
going orders  to  Lieutenant  of  Marines 
Carmick  were  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

As  the  twelve  articles  of  the  Recruiting 
Rules  and  Regulations  which  were  embodied 
in  Secretary  of  War  James  McHenry's  fore- 
going orders  to  Lieutenant  Carmick  are 
particularly  indicative  of  some  interesting 
phases  of  service  personnel  problems  existing 
in  those  days  they  are  quoted: 

1st.  It  being  essential  that  those  who  enlist, 
should  feel  an  Inclination  for  that  kind  of  Life, 
no  indirect  Methods  are  allowable  to  inveigle 
Men  into  the  Service  of  the  United  States;  it  is 
forbidden  therefore  to  enlist  any  Individual  while 
in  a  State  of  Intoxication,  or  to  have  him  sworn 
untill  twenty-four  hours  after  he  shall  have  signed 
the  Enlistment. 

2.  No  Individual  is  to  be  enlisted  (Musicians 
excepted)  who  is  not  five  feet  and  six  Inches  high 
without  ShoeSj  and  above  Eighteen  and  under 
Forty  Years  of  Age.  He  must  be  healthy,  robust 
and  sound  in  his  Limbs  and  Body,  and  of  a  Make 
to  support  the  Fatigues  and  acquire  the  honors  of 
a  Soldier. 

3.  No  Negro,  Mulatto  or  Indian  to  be  enlisted 
nor  any  Description  of  Men  except  Natives  of 
fair  Conduct  or  Foreigners  of  unequivocal  Char- 
acters for  Sobriety  &  Fidelity.  Any  recruiting 
Officer  enlisting  a  vagrant  transient  Person,  who 
shall  desert,  shall  reimburse  out -of  his  Pay  the 
Zoss  sustained  by  such  desertion. 


4.  The  Recruits  are  to  be  enlisted  to  serve  the 
Term  of  one  Year,  unless  sooner  discharged.  The 
Monthly  Pay  allowed  them  will  be  as  follows 
viz't — Serjeants,  Nine  Dollars;  Corporals,  Eight 
Dollars;  Musicians,  Seven  Dollars;  Privates,  Six 
Dollars,  two  Dollars  whereof,  may  be  advanced 
them,  at  the  Time  of  their  being  sworn.  To  re- 
imburse the  Cost  of  attesting  the  Recruits,  and 
other  necessary  Expences,  One  Dollar  will  be 
allowed  for  every  Recruit  duly  enlisted. 

5.  Each  Recruit  before  he  is  sworn,  is  to  have 
distinctly  read  to  him  the  Rules  and  Articles  of 
the  Navy  against  Mutiny  and  Desertion  and  such 
Acts  of  Congress  as  concern  his  Pay,  Duties  and 
the  public  Engagement. 

The  Oath  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit :  I 

do  solemnly  swear  to  bear  true  Allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  serve  them 
faithfully  against  all  their  Enemies  or  Opposers 
whomsoever,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  orders  of  the  officers  appointed  over  me  ac- 
cording to  the  Articles  of  the  Navy. 

6.  No  Recruit  is  to  be  permitted  to  keep  in  his 
possession  after  being  sworn  any  of  his  Clothing, 
except  that  which  he  may  receive  from  the 
Public.  The  Officer  is  therefore  to  oblidge  him  to 
dispose  of  his  private  Clothing  immediately,  or 
to  take  the  keeping  of  it  upon  himself  till  an 
opportunity  offers  to  sell  it  for  account  of  the 
Recruit. 

7.  No  Recruit  is  to  be  allowed  to  absent  him- 
self from  his  Quarters,  till  such  Time  as  he  has 
proved  himself  faithful  without  a  Corporal  or 
trusty  Private  to  attend  him. 

8.  Each  Recruit  after  being  sworn,  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  Squad  to  consist  of  a  Number  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  Mess,  who  must  live  together  and 
be  under  the  Inspection  and  Command  of  a 
Sergeant  or  Corporal. 

9.  The  Commanding  Officer  of  a  Recruiting 
Party,  shall  make  out  on  every  Saturday,  a  Re- 
turn of  the  Number  of  Recruits  under  his  Com- 
mand and  of  the  Number  joined,  and  of  the  Inci- 
dents that  have  taken  place  and  the  Arms, 
Accoutrements  and  Clothing,  delivered  them 
during  the  Course  of  the  Week  and  transmit  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
War,  and  a  Duplicate  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Ship  to  which  he  belongs. 

10.  He  shall  keep  a  Recruiting  Book,  in  which 
he  shall  record — 

The  Name,  Trade  and  Description  of  each 
Recruit. 

A  Copy  of  the  Oath  taken  before  the  Magis- 
trate signed  by  the  Magistrate  and  Recruit. 
The  Money  paid  to  every  Recruit. 
The  Articles  of  Clothing,  Arms  &  Accoutre- 
ments delivered  each  Recruit. 
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RETURN  OF  THE  CO.VSTITUTIO.f 


CapUin  Cannick  later  commanded  the  Marine  Guard  on  the  ConslUulUm  during  ihe  Quasi-War  with  France, 
Mnrved  ably  against  the  Barbary  pirates  and  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  died  eventually  of  wounds  received  in  the 
Battles  of  New  Orleans. 


tl.  The  Commanding  Officer  at  each  Rendez- 
vous will  s'ign  Returns  for  the  Issues  of  all  Rations 
and  other  necessary  Supplies  for  the  Recruits, 
and  on  the  Saturday  of  each  Week,  the  Returns 
made  in  the  Week  are  to  be  taken  up,  and  one 
general  Return  made  out  and  signed  for  the 
Rations  received  in  the  course  of  the  Week  notic- 
ing the  daily  Issues. 

12.  On  the  Desertion  of  a  Recruit,  besides  the 
usual  Exertions  and  Means  Co  be  employed  on 
such  Occasions,  the  Recruiting  Officer  will  trans- 
mit as  soon  as  possible  a  description  of  the  De- 
serter to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  cause  all 
Descriptions  of  Deserters  that  may  be  sent  to  him 
to  be  entered  in  a  Book  kept  for  that  Purpose,  and 
will  use  his  Endeavours  to  discover  and  appre- 
hend all  Deserters. 

Lieutenant  Carmick  accordingly  having 
recruited  his  Marine  Guard,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  May  21,  1798,  issued  instructions  to 
the  Navy  Storekeeper  at  Philadelphia  "to 
deliver  to  Lieut.  Cartnick  for  the  Marines  on 
board  the  Ship  of  War  Ganges  the  following 
Articles,  Vizt: 


1  Serjeant's  Coat,  I  Waistcoat,  1  Pantaloon. 

2  Music  Coats,  2  Waistcoats,  2  Pantaloons. 
21  Privates  Coats,  21  Waistcoats,  21   Panta- 

48  Shirts 

26  pairs  of  Shoes 

1  Musket  complete 

1  Bayonet. 

1  Fife  and  case 
2400  Musket  Cartridges. 

On  May  22,  the  Secretary  of  War  issued  to 
Captain  Dale  the  following  operation  orders 
for  the  Ganges : 
Sir: 

Although  Corigress  have  authorized  the  arming, 
equipping  and  employing  a  Number  of  Ships,  an 
evident  object  of  which  is  the  Protection  of  the 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  yet  as  Congress 
possess  exclusively  the  Power  to  declare  War, 
grant  Letters  of  Marque  &  R^risal,  and  make 
Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water, 
and  as  neither  has  yet  been  done,  your  Opera- 
tions must  accordingly  be  partial  &.'mm*jA.'?w 
the  piesenl,  yon  wi^^  %oN«rcv*&.'^  "Ot^V-Sisro-^^ 
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Instructions,  which  relate  to  the  Prevention  of 
Violations  of  our  jurisdictional  Rights  and  to 
Self-defence. 

1.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  on  our 
Coast,  has  been  determined  to  extend  One  Marine 
League  from  our  Shores,  and  to  comprehend  all 
our  Rivers  and  Inlets,  and  all  the  Bays  and 
Sounds,  land-locked  by  the  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  If  within  these  Limits,  you  find 
any  armed  Vessel  whatever,  committing  Depre- 
dations on  our  Coast  or  attacking  or  having 
taken,  or  in  the  act  of  pursuing  to  attack  or  take 
any  Vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Vessel  of 
any  Nation  whatever,  you  are  to  make  every 
Exertion  to  prevent  the  Execution  of  such  unlaw- 
ful Proceedings,  and  to  defend  or  liberate  or  re- 
take the  Vessel  pursued,  attacked  or  captured, 
and  send  in  the  offending  Vessel,  to  some  port 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
Law,  in  such  cases. 

2.  If  on  the  high  Seas,  you  are  attacked  by  any 
armed  Vessel  whatever,  you  are,  to  defend  Your- 
self to  the  Utmost.  If  the  Assailant  strikes, 
examine  her  Papers,  and  if  She  has  not  a  regular 
Commission,  and  then  in  force,  bring  her  into 
some  Port  of  the  United  States,  to  be  tried  as  a 
Pirate. 

3.  You  will  consider  your  Cruising  Ground,  till 
further  Orders,  to  be,  between  the  Capes  of 
Virginia  and  Long-Island,  and  will  change  your 
Course,  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  afford  the 
best  Protection  in  your  power  to  our  jurisdic- 
tional Rights,  and  especially  to  all  Vessels  of  the 
United  States,  in  coming  on  or  going  off  the 
Coast. 

4.  On  the  twelfth  of  June,  you  are  if  possible  to 
be  at  the  Capes  of  Delaware,  between  Cape 
Henlopen  &  Cape  James,  and  there  to  wait  for 
additional  Orders  from  the  President. 

5.  You  will  engage  a  Pilot  if  you  think  it 
necessary  to  remain  with  you  during  the  Cruise, 
or  'till  the  12th  of  June. 

6.  You  will  as  often  as  Opportunities  present, 
transmit  a  Journal  of  your  Proceedings  and  such 
Events  as  it  may  be  proper  to  communicate. 

Two  days  later  Captain  Dale  weighed 
anchor  and  sailed  the  Ganges  away  from 
Philadelphia  to  take  up  his  assigned  patrol 
station  at  sea;  as  before  stated,  the  Ganges 
thereby  gained  the  signal  distinction  of 
having  been  the  very  first  vessel  of  the 
United  States  N^vy  to  put  to  sea  in  that  un- 
declared war. 

Lieutenant   Carmick   remained   attached 


to  the  Ganges  until  late  in  the  summer  of 
that  year,  when  he  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
lieved by  First  Lieutenant  Simon  W.  Geddes, 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  In  the  meantime  Con- 
gress had  passed  the  Act  of  July  11,  creating 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  the  first 
Major  Commandant  to  be  appointed  being 
William  Ward  Burrows.  And  among  the  first 
orders  signed  by  Major  Commandant  Bur- 
rows after  his  appointment  to  that  office 
were  those  of  August  23,  1798,  issued  to 
Lieutenant  Geddes  to  report  aboard  the 
Ganges  as  relief  of  Lieutenant  Carmick: 

Sir:  You  are  to  repair  to  Marcus  Hook  to  relieve 
Lieut.  Carmick  and  place  yourself  under  the 
orders  of  the  Captain  or  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Ship. 

As  all  orders  will  immediately  come  from  the 
Captain  to  you  it  is  expected  you  will  pay  im- 
plicit obedience  to  your  superior  officers,  as  by 
your  Example  your  soldiers  will  be  taught  to  re- 
spect you  and  cheerfully  obey  you. 

The  Marines  in  all  foreign  services  are  excused 
from  going  aloft,  so  that  you  must  attend  particu*- 
larly  to  this  regulation  and  by  no  means  allow 
them  to  be  ordered  aloft,  but  if  they  wish  to  go, 
you  may  permit  but  not  force  them. 

You  must  notice  all  Deserters  to  me  under 
Cover  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  advertize 
them  immediately  at  the  nearest  town. 

Shortly  following  creation  of  the  U.  S, 
Marine  Corps  in  the  Summer  of  1798,  Lieu- 
tenant Carmick  was  regularly  commissioned 
a  captain  in  that  branch.  He  later  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  our  Naval  war  with 
France  while  commanding  the  Marine  Guard 
on  board  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution;  he 
also  performed  outstanding  service  in  both 
the  war  with  the  Mediterranean  Barbary 
Powers  and  the  War  of  1812,  being  wounded 
in  the  latter  conflict  at  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,  on  December  28,  1814;  he  died  in 
that  city  in  November,  1816,  as  a  result  of 
his  wounds,  and  was  buried  in  Saint  Louis 
Cemetery  at  New  Orleans.  He  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1772. 

Thus  did  Daniel  Carmick,  the  U.  S. 
Navy's  first  "seagoing"  Marine  Officer, 
write  a  glorious  semper  fidelis  chapter  in  the 
early  history  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps. 
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lORE  NAVIGATION  WITH  RADAR  AND  VPR 

By  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  HUGH  ORGAN,  U.  S.  Navy 


JRING  the  night  of  July  27,  1948,  the 
U.S.S.  MariaSf  a  Naval  Transporta- 
tion Service  tanker,  steamed  down 
ilet,  enroute  from  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
Francisco,  California.  Visibility  was 
le  shore  rarely  being  in  sight.  Naviga- 
ids  were  scarce.  The  channel  ranged 
1  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  several 
Currents  were  variable  both  in  direc- 
d  strength.  The  ship's  gyro  compass 
ix  degree  westerly  error.  Visual  bear- 
re  taken  as  opportunity  presented  but 
ttselves  were  totally  inadequate  for 
:  purposes.  The  fathometer  was  op- 
satisfactorily,  but  it  yielded  very 
iformation  as  to  the  ship's  position, 
e  of  all  these  adverse  conditions, 
d  speed  of  sixteen  knots  was  main- 
Niih  perfect  safety, 
le  above  situation  the  commanding 
was  using  neither  "potato"  nor 
ig  dog"  methods  of  piloting.  He  was 
lipped  with  a  crystal  ball  nor  was  he 
d  with  occult  faculties.  Actually  he 
oting  by  radar  and  an  associated  de- 
lown  as  the  VPR.  The  confidence 
le  placed  in  this  equipment  was  based 
iderable  experience  with  it. 
use  of  radar  for  navigational  pur- 
las  two  general  aspects,  its  ofiFshore 
its  inshore  use.  In  its  ofiFshore  or  open 
iployment  the  radar  is  essentially  a 
5  device  and  an  aid  in  determining 
dtion  and  movements  of  other  craft 
cts  under  low  visibility  conditions.  In 
ore  employment  the  radar  serves  not 
e  foregoing  purposes  but  also  provides 
)rmation  by  means  of  which  the  ship 
I  safely  piloted  along  the  coast,  clear 
s  and  shoals  and  in  and  out  of  bays 
rbors. 

and  bounding  any  body  of  water  may 
alized  as  consisting  of  thousands  of 
areas,  each  capable  of  acting  as  a 
ig  surface  for  the  electromagnetic 
)roduced  by  a  radar  transmitter.  The 


intersection  of  the  radar  bearings  and  the 
locus  of  the  radar  ranges  of  all  these  tiny 
reflecting  surfaces  will  be  a  single  point  which 
marks  the  position  of  the  transmitter  and 
thereby  fixes  the  position  of  the  ship.  A  radar 
fix  thus  obtained  is  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  artificial  features  ashore  such  as  light- 
houses, beacons,  structures,  or  electronic 
aids.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  charac- 
teristic of  radar,  which  requires  only  the 
shore's  natural  topographic  features  for 
position  determination,  any  bay,  harbor, 
channel,  or  other  restricted  body  of  water, 
regardless  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
usual  navigational  aids  on  shore,  is  poten- 
tially navigable  under  all  visibility  conditions. 

The  navigator  has  the  following  methods 
at  his  disposal  for  determining  the  ship's 
position  by  means  of  radar:  (a)  he  may  strike 
range  arcs  from  a  number  of  known  points 
on  shore;  (b)  he  may  plot  the  ranges  and 
bearings  of  one  or  more  known  points;  (c) 
he  may  plot  the  radar  bearings  of  two  or  more 
points;  or,  (d)  he  may  match  a  chart  of  the 
area  with  the  radar  pattern  on  the  scope. 

In  the  first  three  methods  (a,  b,  and  c)  or 
any  combination  of  them,  the  navigator  fre- 
quently finds  it  difficult  and  time-consuming 
to  identify  echoes.  In  contrast,  by  the  last 
method  (d)  he  can  identify  all  echoes  almost 
instantly.    In    addition    to   being   a   faster 


A  GRADUATE  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  of  the 
Post  Graduate  course  in  Radio  Engineering, 
Captain  Organ  performed  Communication  duties 
in  the  Asiatic  Fleet  from  1937  to  1940.  His  war- 
time assignments  included  Officer-in-Charge 
Radio  Installation,  Bureau  of  Ships;  Navigator, 
U.S.S.  Honolulu;  Radio  Officer  CinCPac  Suff; 
Executive  Officer,  U.S.S.  Indiana.  Subsequently 
he  has  served  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Head 
of  the  Electronics  Division,  Bureau  of  Ships; 
Electronic  Officer,  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach; 
and  Conmianding  Officer,  U.S.S.  Marias.  At 
present  he  is  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 
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method  of  determining  the  ship's  position, 
the  chart  matching  method  is  inherently 
more  accurate  for,  in  effect,  it  makes  use  of 
an  infinite  number  of  reference  points. 

There  are  several  methods  of  chart  match- 
ing. One  of  the  simplest  is  to  use  the  Virtual 
PPI  Reflectoscope,  referred  to  as  the  VPR. 
The  VPR  is  an  optical  device  which  fits  over 
the  PPI  scope  of  a  radar  or  radar  repeater. 
Its  principal  elements  are  a  set  of  reflecting 
mirrors,  a  chart  holder,  and  a  viewing  hood. 
Looking  in  the  viewing  hood,  the  .navigator 
sees  the  chart  which  he  has  placed  on  the 
chart  holder  and,  superimposed  on  the  chart, 
he  sees  the  virtual  image  of  the  PPI  scope, 
formed  there  by  the  reflecting  mirrors.  By 
moving  the  chart  he  can  match  the  tracing 
of  the  shoreline  with  the  virtual  image  of  the 
PPI  scope  pattern. 

VPR  charts  are  constructed  on  blanks 
made  of  translucent  plastic,  coated  with 
black  wax.  The  wax  coating  may  be  cut 
easily  by  a  tracing  point,  and,  where  cut,  will 
pass  light. 

The  VPR  chart  holder  is  a  flat  glass  sur- 
face and  has  a  rheostat  controlled  light 
beneath  it.  Varying  the  intensity  of  the 
light  outlines  the  tracing  in  different  degrees 
of  brightness. 

VPR  chart  preparation  is  simple.  A  tracing 
of  the  desired  shore  line  is  made  on  a  wax 
coated  blank,  using  any  of  the  scales  on 
which  the  radar  operates.  Tracing  and  scale 
reductions  or  enlargements  are  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  pantograph  and  a  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  chart  of  the  area.  The  tracing 
should  not  contain  more  detail  than  is  neces- 
sary for  matching  and  piloting  purposes. 
Some  of  the  more  important  elements  to 
include  are:  a  few  major  contour  lines,  moun- 
tain peaks,  high  bluffs,  groups  of  buildings, 
low  areas,  ten  fathom  curve,  shoal  spots, 
buoys,  lightships,  obstructions,  wrecks,  etc. 
A  few  latitude  and  longitude  lines  add  to  the 
value  of  the  chart  tracing.  The  desired  course 
entering  or  leaving  port  should  be  laid  down 
on  the  H.O.  chart  and  should  be  duplicated 
carefully  on  the  VPR  chart. 

Although  VPR  chart  preparation  is  simple 
it  places  an  extra  responsibility  upon  the 
commanding  officer.  He  must  ensure  that 
the  portions  traced  are  accurate  scale  re- 
productions of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 


H.O.  charts.  He  must  take  particular  care  to 
see  that  underwater  hazards  are  entered  and 
placed  accurately. 

The  operation  of  the  VPR  might  be  best 
illustrated  by  a  hypothetical  case.  Assume 
that  a  VPR  equipped  ship  is  approaching 
San  Francisco  Bay  at  fifteen  knots  from  the 
southwest.  The  weather  is  foggy.  At  sixty 
miles  out  her  radar  picks  up  a  few  land 
echoes.  Her  navigator  cannot  positively 
identify  any  of  them  but  he  suspects  they  are 
peaks  lying  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of 
San  Francisco.  Having  prepared  a  VPR  chart 
tracing  for  use  on  the  eighty  mile  scale  he 
places  it  in  the  chart  holder  of  the  VPR, 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  bridge  radar 
repeater,  tutns  on  the  light  beneath  the 
chart  and  looks  through  the  viewing  hood. 
Finding  the  tracing  a  little  too  bright, 
he  dims  the  light.  On  this  chart,  which 
is  a  long  range  one,  he  has  taken  pains 
to  enter  the  more  prominent  peaks  and 
ranges.  He  moves  the  chart  around,  trying 
the  peaks  in  various  positions  beneath  the 
virtual  image  of  the  echoes  until  they  appear 
to  satisfy  the  configuration  on  the  scope.  He 
notes  that  the  longitude  lines  on  his  chart, 
as  he  has  oriented  it,  run  approximately  in  a 
true  north-south  direction,  tending  to  verify 
the  correctness  of  his  chart  matching.  He 
concludes  that  the  position  he  has  obtained 
is  about  three  miles  south  of  the  approach 
track. 

Next,  he  takes  a  range  to  a  reference  point 
on  the  VPR  chart  by  means  of  the  range 
circles  on  the  scope,  rotates  the  bearing 
cursor  till  it  lines  up  with  the  same  point, 
and  reads  the  true  bearing  on  the  scope's 
gyro  repeater.  Using  the  range  and  bearing 
thus  obtained,  he  plots  the  ship's  position 
on  the  large  scale  H.O.  chart  in  the  chart 
house.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he  again 
matches  his  VPR  chart  and  this  time  notes 
that  his  position  is  about  one  mile  south  of 
the  track.  During  the  next  hour  he  takes  a 
number  of  positions  with  the  VPR  and 
transfers  them  to  the  large  scale  chart.  Fair- 
ing his  track  through  these  points  he  finds 
that  his  mean  track  lies  about  two  miles 
south  of  the  approach  track  and  about  one 
degree  to  the  left  of  it.  Although  this  course 
deviation  may  be  due  either  to  a  gyro  error 
or  to  currents,  he  suspects  the  former,  as 
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charts  of  the  area  indicate  southerly  currents 
of  about  half  a  knot.  He  recommends  a 
temporary  course  change  to  the  left  to  put 
the  ship  on  the  approach  track.  The  change 
is  made  and  base  course  resumed  upon  reach- 
ing the  track. 

The  ship  is  now  about  forty  miles  out  from 
the  entrance  and  land  echoes  are  becoming 
stronger  and  more  extensive.  The  radar 
operator  reports  that  he  believes  he  has  a 
ship  on  the  port  bow  distant  about  eighteen 
miles.  The  navigator  checks  the  repeater 
scope  on  the  bridge  and  sees  the  same  echo. 
However,  with  the  VPR  chart  matched,  the 
echo  conforms  to  the  position  of  South 
Farallon  Island.  This  identification  is  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  data. 

The  navigator  now  notes  that  in  position- 
ing his  chart  the  longitude  lines  show  a  con- 
sistent ofifsek  of  one  or  two  degrees  to  the  left 
of  north.  This  appears  to  confirm  the 
westerly  gyro  error  suspected  earlier.  If  there 
is  no  gyro  error,  and  the  chart  has  been  cor- 
rectly matched,  the  longitude  lines  will  lie  in 
a  true  north-south  position.  The  navigator 
informs  the  captain  of  the  gyro  error  and 
recommends  steering  a  gyro  course  one  de- 
gree to  the  right  of  the  base  course.  The 
captain  orders  the  change  made. 

When  land  echoes  begin  to  appear  on  the 
twenty  mile  range  scale',  the  navigator  re- 
places his  eighty  mile  VPR  chart  with  one 
constructed  for  use  on  the  twenty  mile  scale. 
The  lightship  is  now  plainly  visible  on  the 
radar  screen,  and  on  its  present  course  the 
ship  will  pass  it  about  one  half  mile  to  port. 

The  captain  comes  over  to  the  repeater  to 
take  a  look  at  the  PPI  scope.  The  light  be- 
neath the  chart  is  off  and  he  sees  only  the 
virtual  image  of  the  pattern  on  the  scope 
which  appears  to  him  as  just  a  mass  of 
echoes.  He  turns  up  the  light  beneath  the 
chart  and  the  tracing  of  the  shore  line 
becomes  visible.  As  the  chart  had  been 
matched  a  few  minutes  before  the  echoes 
from  the  land  now  become  recognizable 
under  the  tracing.  What  had  been  a  confus- 
ing pattern  to  him  just  a  moment  before,  is 
now  a  well  defined  picture  which  gives  him  a 
clear  idea  of  the  ship's  position  with  respect 
to  the  lightship  and  the  shore.  He  sees  some 
rather  large  but  faint  echoes  not  enclosed  by 
BJ3y  of  the  shore  lines.  He  asks  the  navigator 


about  them,  and  the  navigator  replies  that 
he  believes  they  are  side  lobe  returns.  The 
navigator  asks  the  operator  to  turn  down  the 
gain.  With  the  gain  turned  down,  the  faint 
echoes  disappear,  which  confirms  the  naviga- 
tor's belief. 

The  radar  operator  again  turns  up  his  gain 
and  reports  two  ship  contacts,  t)ne  at  about 
eight  miles  standing  out  of  San  Francisco 
harbor  and  another  dead  ahead  at  about  two 
miles.  The  latter  contact  he  believes  to  be  a 
small  craft  because  of  the  weakness  of  the 
return  and  the  range  at  which  it  was  picked 
up.  The  navigator,  checking  the  VPR, 
verifies  them  as  probable  ship  contacts. 

The  captain  orders  speed  reduced  to  five 
knots  and  maneuvers  the  ship  up  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  lightship  and  makes  the  signal 
for  a  pilot.  A  pilot  vessel  soon  appears  out  of 
the  fog  and  the  pilot  is  taken  aboard. 

The  navigator  and  the  pilot  concur  on  the 
course  to  be  steered  to  the  outer  channel 
entrance  buoy  and  the  ship  proceeds  slowly 
through  the  fog  along  the  designated  course. 
The  earlier  ship  contacts  are  reported  by  the 
navigator  as  no  longer  being  potential 
dangers. 

The  navigator  now  replaces  the  twenty 
mile  scale  with  a  ten  mile  scale  chart.  He  sees 
that  side  lobe  returns  are  clouding  the  scope 
rather  badly  and  has  the  operator  turn  down 
the  gain.  This  makes  it  easier  for  him  to 
match  his  chart.  He  advises  the  captain  that 
the  ship  appears  to  be  checking  along  the 
track. 

The  operator  reports  a  new  echo  near 
Alcatraz  Island.  With  the  aid  of  the  VPR  the 
navigator  observes  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the 
shore  line  nor  a  fixed  object.  He  tracks  it 
and  reports  it  to  the  captain  as  a  large  vessel 
standing  out  which  probably  would  be 
passed  in  the  vicinity  of  Golden  Gate  bridge. 
The  captain,  after  discussion  with  the  pilot, 
decides  to  stop  and  wait  for  the  outbound 
ship  to  pass  through  the  Gate  and  steady  on 
its  new  course.  The  navigator  tracks  the  ship 
through  the  Gate  and  reports  that  it  is  ap- 
parently headed  for  the  outer  channel  and 
should  pass  clear  to  port  at  about  three 
hundred  yards.  The  captain  gives  the  order 
to  go  ahead  at  five  knots. 

After  passing  under  the  bridge  the  naviga- 
tor replaces  the  ten  mile  scale  VPR  chart 
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with  a  four  mile  scale  chart.  He  concurs 
with  the  pilot  on  the  course  to  the  designated 
berth  in  the  quarantine  anchorage. 

The  captain  advises  the  pilot  he  will 
anchor  using  radar  bearings.  He  directs  the 
navigator  to  furnish  him  the  necessary  in- 
formation for  anchoring. 

The  navigator  plots  the  progress  of  the 
ship,  using  VPR  data,  and  keeps  the  cap- 
tain advised  accordingly.  When  in  position 
the  captain  anchors  the  ship. 

The  foregoing  imaginary  approach,  while 
not  exhausting  the  possibilities  of  the  VPR 
as  a  navigating  tool,  does  illustrate  many  of 
its  most  useful  applications. 

The  advantages  of  VPR  navigation  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  It  is  simple.  In  essence  it  only  requires 
of  the  operator  the  ability  to  super- 
impose one  image  upon  another. 

(2)  It  is  accurate.  It  meets  all  normal 
piloting  demands  for  accuracy. 

(3)  It  is  rapid.  Matching  chart  and  image 
takes  only  a  fe^  seconds. 

(4)  It  is  clarifying.  It  instantly  resolves 
the  mass  of  echoes  in  the  vicinity  of 
land  into  easily  identifiable  areas.  It 
also  assists  in  identifying  ships  in  the 
proximity  of  land. 


(5)  It  is  self-sufficient.  It  requires  no 
artificial  aids  ashore. 

(6)  It  has  long  range  characteristics. 
Under  certain  conditions  fairly  accurate 
piloting  is  possible  at  distances  in 
excess  of  sixty  miles  from  land. 

We  appear  today  to  be  going  through  a 
period  of  change  in  our  low  visibility  piloting 
methods.  Electronic  developments  are  mak- 
ing possible  means  of  piloting  which  are 
rapid,  accurate,  and  reliable.  Just  what 
trend  these  developments  will  take  would  be 
very  difficult  to  predict.  Developments  re- 
sulting in  a  standardized  system  of  world- 
wide electronic  piloting  aids  would  be  very 
desirable.  However,  such  a  system  would 
probably  be  very  difficult  to  establish  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  all  nations  agreeing 
on  a  common  system.  Arriving  at  such  an 
agreement  would  be  a  laborious  task  and  one 
which  would  not  be  made  any  easier  by  the 
demands  of  competing  industrial  concerns 
within  the  countries  themselves. 

While  awaiting  this  era  of  "push-button" 
piloting,  the  use  of  VPR  in  conjunction  with 
radar  is  recommended  as  a  very  satisfactory 
interim  method.  With  a  radar,  a  VPR,  and  a 
set  of  charts,  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
world  are  truly  your  oyster. 


DON'T  TURN  A  DEAF  EAR 

Contributed  by  MR.  FRANCIS  L.  FUGATE 

In  San  Diego  the  wife  of  a  young  Naval  officer  was  the  envy  of  the  entire  neighborhood — she  had 
discovered  an  absolutely  fool-proof  defense  against  the  time-consuming  bother  of  door-to-door  salesmen. 
She  simply  met  them  at  the  door  with  a  pad  of  paper  on  which  was  printed:  "DEAF — PLEASE 
WRITE." 

Salesmen  willing  to  write  out  their  stories  were  few.  Most  bowed  out  gracefully  to  spend  their  time 
on  more  receptive  prospects.  However,  one  day  a  young  man  appeared  who  was  perfectly  willing  to 
write: 

"I  am  too!"  he  inscribed  quickly.  "And  I  had  the  same  trouble  you  are  having  until  I  found  the 
hearing  aid  I  am  now  wearing  and  selling.  A  fellow  salesman  told  me  what  a  pity  it  is  that  such  a 
charming  young  woman  should  be  hard  of  hearing,  and  I  know  you  will  be  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
results  yoii  can  obtain  from  this  new,  revolutionary  hearing  aid.  Please  let  me  give  you  a  demonstra- 
tion." 

These  days  the  Naval  officer's  wife  is  listening  patiently  to  all  salesmen.  Recently  a  "very  slightly 
used"  hearing  aid  was  advertised  in  the  local  newspaper. 

{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in^  the  Proceedings.) 


KEPT  THEM  FLVING 


An  R5D  makes  [ts  approach  to  the  Templehof  Airdroire  o' 
operators  brought  in  plane  after  plane  during  the  lo 
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T  the  Ground  Compiled  Approach  unit  whose  radar 
g,  snow,  and  rain  of  the  past  Berlin  winter. 
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NAVY  SQUADRONS   IN   THE   BERLIN   AIRLIFT 


^Although   the   triumph   of   "Operation 

i\  Vittles"  is  generally  known  and  ap- 
X  JLpreciated,  the  small  but  positive  part 
played  by  two  Navy  units,  Air  Transport 
Squadron  Six  and  Air  Transport  Squadron 
Eight,  has  received  little  mention.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  month's  pictorial  section  to 
bring  attention  to  the  meritorious  work  per- 
formed by  those  squadrons. 

With  headquarters  in  Honolulu  and  Guam 
respectively,  VR-8  and  VR-6  received  orders 
at  the  end  of  October,  1948,  to  transfer  to 
Rhein-Main,  near  Frankfurt,  Germany,  for 
participation  in  the  Berlin  airlift.  Each 
squadron  would  fly  twelve  R5D  Skymasters, 
the  four-engined  Douglas  transports  that 
both  NATS  and  ATC  had  found  the  best 
transport  plane  of  Worid  War  II. 

Beginning  operations  in  late  November, 
the  Navy  squadrons  soon  proved  that  they 
could  maintain  the  high  standards  that  the 


Air  Force  had  already  established.  In  fact, 
by  mid-March  VR-8  had  led  all  other 
squadrons  engaged  in  the  airlift  for  the  third 
consecutive  month.  Utilization  had  broken 
through  the  ten-hours-per-day  mark.  Long 
training  in  the  use  of  GCA  (Ground  Con- 
trolled Approach)  radar  directed  approaches 
in  NATS  paid  off  in  the  difficult  Beriin 
winter  weather.  Trips  through  the  Russian 
Zone  were  uneventful.  Forty  minutes  out  of 
Fulda,  aircraft  reported  to  Tempelhof  for 
letdown  and  landing.  Because  maintenance 
of  proper  airspeed  was  so  important  in  the 
tightly  meshed  schedule.  Air  Force  control 
planes  often  flew  formation  with  the  airlift 
R5D's  to  insure  proper  calibration  of  air- 
speed indicators. 

The  experience  gained  by  the  800  Naval 
Aviation  personnel  will  be  of  continued  value 
whenever  all-out  air  transport  support  is 
required. 


IM   nit:  BERLIN  AIRLIFT 


Transport  Squadrons  Six  and  Eighl,  cacb  with  twelve  R5D  ai 
1948,  to  oiierate  from  the  Rhcin-Main  Air  Force  BaK  near 
to  supplement  creditably  the  excellent  Air  Force  effon. 
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i  RHEIN-MAIN  TO  BERLIN  B 


le  services  to  work  together 


ir  Force  Pkolograph 


WHERE  ALL  THE  RECORDS  WERE  BROKEN 

This  is  Tempelhof  Airdrome,  noted  for  ils  difficult' approaches.  Here  the  tremendous  possibilities — and  the  tre- 
mendous costs — of  militaiy  air  transport  were  demonstrated  in  a  way  which  brought  credit  to  the  United  States 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europeans. 


MITTELEITROPA'S  WINTER  WEATHER  GOT  LICKED 

1948,  for  Berlin  is  notorious  (or  its 


rtie  real  test  came  after  the  Navy  squadrons  joined  the  airlift  lati 
dnter  flying  conditions,  ^cellent  personnel  and  the  finest  equipment 
0  «c«ed  quotas. 


BUILDING  A  RUNWAY  FOR  VITTLES  PLANES 


In  the  same  general  site  category  as  the  Navy' 
advantage  of  the  extra-large  trnnsport  over  rou 
loading  necessitated. 


Oficial  U.  S.  Air  Forcr  Phplogrufk 

GERMAN  LABORERS  SPEED  THE  CARGO 

Practically  all  the  equipment  employed  in  connection  with  the  airlift  was  of  American  manufacture  and  operation. 
At  all  airports,  however, it  wasposdble  to  use  German  labor  for  many  manual  joln.The  number  of  Americans  «u 
kept  at  the  practicable  m' 


A  TWO-WAY  OPERATION— SOMETIMES 


d  little  or  no  cargo  for  the  return  flight.  Once  in  a  while  the  beleaguered  city  scraped 
few  exports.  Test  your  Gecmari  on  ikt  apcciaV  \ibek  on  these  caies. 


.  S.  Air  Forct  Phoiograph 


LOADING  AND  UNLOADING  SIMPUFIED 


itatoes,  and  coal  lent  themselves  to  rapid  handling.  The  coal  was  both  the  easiest  and  the  dirtiest;  but 
'  the  car^o,  emphasis  was  on  speed  and  more  speed  all  through  the  long,  dark  winter  months  when  condi- 
-e  at  tb*ir  worst 


iV  Fortt  Phaiograph 


ALL  DEPENDED  ON  MAINTENANCE 


^-four  hour  maintenance  schedule,  plus  lots  of  personnel  ingenuity,  kept  the  aii^tl  ^U.Tvt%  fcjv^v  'V.'vifiML- 
rVR-8  broke  through  the  ten -hour  figure  in  March.  Itis  woitlt  notins  now  ni\iAi\QNiM\4asi\.''ia!v"a.'0&i».'o,"wi. 
le  ^fii»  lued  in  manypopuku  utkla. 


THE  RHEIN-MAIN  BASE,  FRANKFURT,  GERMANY 


WAITING  TO  LOAD  BERLIN  CARGO 
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TEN  TONS  TO  TEMPELHOF 

A  Navy  Airman  [s  shown  checkinR  his  cargo  o(  flour.  He  was  one  ot  the  175  officers  and  544  ei 
men  of  VR-6  and  VR-8  who  were  in  Germany  at  the  beginniniQi  WS, 
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ISCUSSIONS^= 

COMMENTS^ 

NOTES 


here  Do  We  Go  From  Here?" 

n  p«^  47,  January  1949  Pkoceedings) 

7AIN  J.  M.  Keknaday,  U.S.N, — In 
cle  in  the  January  issue  Commander 
a  proposes  a  program  of  "operational 
5  and  experience  .  .  .  (which)  .  .  .  will 
certain  number  of  officers  this  neces- 
sxtensive  background  .  .  .  (for  the) 
:e  command  of  combined  operations." 
nk  his  idea  of  such  specialized  training 
her  command  or  for  a  sort  of  general 
I  the  Navy  is  excellent  in  its  general 
t.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  apparently 
ssumed,  up  to  now,  that  our  leaders 
leir  able  staff  assistants  would  just 
lly  develop  if  they  followed  the  gen- 
^rescribed  rotation  of  duty.  We  have 
retty  lucky  in  having  them  do  so,  thus 
t  it  is  a  haphazard  system, 
nnot  see,  however,  that  Commander 
n's  program  will,  as  he  sums  up,  "give 
ipportunity  to  all  line  officers  irrespec- 
former  training"  because  he  states 

that  "At  this  point  (after  eighteen 

service)  those  officers  best  qualified 
ad  command  shall  enter  an  indoctrina- 
and  training  period  of  sufficient  dura- 

thoroughly  familiarize  them  with  the 
lities  and  uses  of  all  the  tools  of 
a  naval  warfare  ....  These  officers 
e  the  Navy's  specialists  in  strategy 
ictics."  (What  about  logistics?  But 
if  that  later.)  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
)n  after  eighteen  years  most  decidedly 
n  end  to  "equal  opportunity."  Equal- 
opportunity,  by  this  plan,  exists  up  to 
m   years'   service  but   not  after.   In 

Commander  McCain  is  selecting  his 
ds  on  the  basis  of  the  first  eighteen 
)f  service. 


I  don't  deny  the  desirability  of  such  a  plan, 
even  so.  But  I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  the  thinking  of  the  officers'  corps  is  not 
geared  to  such  a  concept  at  present.  We  all 
naturally  want  to  be  admirals,  not  merely  for 
the  prestige  and  pay  but  because  to  become 
so  signifies  success  and  prowess  in  our  pro- 
fession. If  we  did  not  want  to  be  admirals, 
we  should  not  be  sufficiently  ambitious.  All 
line  officers  want  to  command  destroyer 
squadrons  or  large  combatant  ships  not 
merely  because  such  commands  are  (or  may 
have  been)  prescribed  stepping-stones  to 
flag  rank — "something  on  your  record" — 
but  because  we  consider  them  (as  Com- 
mander McCain  does,  too)  necessary  ex- 
periences for  future  higher  commanders.  If 
after  eighteen  years  only,  these  experiences 
are  cut  off,  these  ambitions  dashed,  what  will 
be  the  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  those  not 
selected  to  be  the  "leaders  of  tomorrow"? 

Well,  I  think  there  is  a  solution,  although 
it  may  be  slow  in  coming.  We  all  realize  that 
modern  war  requires  more  "men  behind  the 
man  behind  the  gun"  than  ever  before. 
Logistics  and  services  were  tremendously 
important  in  the  late  war  and  they  will  be 
even  more  so  in  any  future  conflict.  Com- 
mander McCain  has  treated  them  rather 
lightly  in  his  article,  I  feel,  although  the 
Proceedings,  with  one  of  the  illustrations 
for  it,  pointed  them  up  for  him!  We  must 
come  to  the  realization  that  only  a  few  of  us 
need  to  be— can  be,  in  tact — ^in  the  com- 
batant billets. 

But  there's  a  catch  to  that,  too.  The  non- 
combatant  billets  are  just  as  important  as 
the  combatant  ones.  An  officer  who  knows 
has  written,  "There  isiio  duty  in  the  Navy 
that  makes  greater  deBtands  upon  the  abil- 
ity, character  and  ph^.-siquc  ot  a.a.  ■a&E.w." 
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than  command  of  an  advanced  base  in  war- 
time. Such  a  commander,  he  adds,  should 
have  the  same  attributes  as  those  required 
for  the  commander  of  a  large  combatant 
unit.  There  is  high  command  in  the  services 
and  in  logistics  as  well  as  in  strategy  and 
tactics. 

The  fact  that  there  is  should  broaden  the 
field  somewhat,  at  least.  Because  of  the 
great  numbers  required  in  the  support  or- 
ganization, it  should  broaden  it  a  good  deal 
and  spread  out  considerably  the  opportunity 
for  a  useful  and  progressive  future  after 
eighteen  years. 

Even  if  that  is  so,  however,  a  change  in 
thinking  is  required.  We  still  have  the  tend- 
ency to  feel  that  the  logistics  man  won't 
thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  the 
problems  of  the  combatant — or  any — ship 
unless  he  too  has  been  in  the  ship  end  of  the 
game,  and  as  high  up  in  that  end  as  com- 
mand. I  admit  to  an  instinctive  feeling  in 
that  direction  myself,  but  I  believe,  on 
sober  consideration  of  the  record,  that  our 
EDO's,  supply  officers,  and  civil  engineers 
have  proved  the  fallacy  of  such  a  feeling. 
The  Army's  experience  with  its  services  also 
supports  this.  I  know,  however,  that  many 
officers  do  not  agree  with  me  on  this  point. 

I  believe,  though,  that  the  Navy  will  have 
to  specialize  more  and  more,  and  that  we 
must  get  out  of  the  old  prejudice  that 
specialists  will  not  work  whole-heartedly  for 
the  support  of  the  Fleet.  There  are  two  good 
reasons  for  this  specialization.  One  is  that 
large  ship  commands  are  just  too  scarce  and 
that  the  present  short  tours  of  command  are 
good  neither  for  the  captains  nor  the  crews. 
The  other  is  that  we  are  simply  not  develop- 
ing in  sufficient  numbers  the  specialists  in 
logistics  that  we  need. 

I  used  to  wonder  how  graduates  of  the 
Naval  Academy  who  had  also  served  in  the 
Fleet  could  ever  put  themselves  in  the 
position  (by  becoming  constructors — now 
EDO's)  of  never  being  able  to  command  a 
ship.  I  understand  their  feeling  now,  and  I  re- 
spect them  for  it.  But  it  will  take  time  and  ed- 
ucation and  tangible  inducements  to  bring  the 
Navy  around  to  a  system  of  specialist  serv- 
ices anywhere  near  approaching  that  of  the 
Army. 


The  Post- War  Chief  Petty 
Officer 

(See  page  1481,  December  1948  Proceedings) 

Captain  John  H.  Schultz,  U.  S.  Navy  — 
"Too  many  Chiefs  and  too  few  Indians" 
has  presented  a  serious  problem  in  the  post- 
war Navy.  An  explanation  of  how  this  came 
to  pass  may  be  helpful  in  understanding  and 
weathering  the  predicament  until  it  eases. 

After  World  War  I  there  was  an  excess  of 
chief  petty  officers.  A  partial  solution  was  to 
effect  early  transfers  to  the  Fleet  Reserve; 
i.e.,  men  of  eighteen  or  more  years  service 
were  permitted  to  transfer  with  the  benefits 
of  twenty  years  service;  and  men  who  would 
be  eligible  for  transfer  after  sixteen  years 
service  at  the  expiration  of  their  current 
enlistments  (which  in  some  cases  meant  a 
mere  twelve  years  service)  were  permitted 
to  transfer  with  the  benefits  of  sixteen  years 
service.  (20  years  are  required  now  except 
for  men  who  were  in  the  service  prior  to 
July  1,  1925,  to  whom  the  16  year  rule  still 
applies.)  The  top-heavy  situation  gradually 
worked  itself  out. 

The  same  difficulty  was  foreseen  during 
World  War  II,  and  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  took  steps  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence. ALNAV-110  of  June  16,  1944  pre- 
scribed that  on  and  after  July  1,  1944  (until 
further  notice)  all  advancements  in  rating  to 
pay  grade  4  (3rd  class  petty  officer)  and 
above  would  be  temporary  and  that  rates 
would  be  so  designated  (T). 

The  plan  was  to  revert  personnel  to  de- 
sired proportions  at  the  conclusion  of  hos- 
tilities. 

When  the  war  ended,  Reservists  were  sep- 
arated expeditiously.  Strenuous  eflForts  had 
to  be  made  to  get  regular  Army  and  Nav}' 
replacements.  Short  enlistments  and  other 
inducements  were  offered. 

Public  Law  190,  79th  Congress  "Armed 
Forces  Voluntary  Recruitment  Act  of  1945," 
was  enacted  October  6,  1945.  Section  5  pro- 
vided "that  any  person  enlisted  or  reenlisted 
prior  to  February  1,  1946,  in  the  Regular 
Military  or  Navy  Establishment  within 
twenty  days  after  discharge  from  such  es- 
tablishment shall  be  enlisted  or  reenlisted  in 
a  grade  or  rating  at  least  as  high  as  the  high- 
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de  or  rating,  permanent  or  temporary, 
y  him  at  the  time  of  such  discharge." 
the  passage  of  this  act  the  Navy  had 
jfifecting  first  enlistments  (of  former 
.)  and  reenlistments  in  their  per- 
t  grades  and  immediately  advancing 
to  the  temporary  rate  (T)  held  upon 
rge. 

m  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  reen- 
[its  and  enlistments  contracted  during 
nure  of  Public  Law  190  had  to  be 
nent,  i.e.,  shipped  permanently  in  the 
t  grade,  temporary  or  permanent.  In 
vvords,  a  permanent  second  class  petty 
who  was  a  temporary  Chief  Petty 
•  upon  discharge  would  be  permanent 
Petty  Officer.  Commencing  February 
6  men  could  be  reenlisted  or  enlisted 
les  as  the  Navy  saw  fit.  Personnel  who 
in  under  the  act  were  at  a  decided  ad- 
je,  since  others  who  were  temporary 
be  reverted  to  as  low  as  their  per- 
it  grades  but  permanent  grades  could 
;  reduced  except  by  court  martial,  by 
(for  advancements  effected  by  the 
Landing  Officer  of  the  same  ship  or 
i),  or  by  low  quarterly  marks  and 
s  action  (pay  grade  one  appoint- 
1. 

5  led  to  a  situation  wherein  there  was 
y  to  establish  a  reversion  policy  that 
be  fair  to  all  hands.  Accordingly  it 
ecided  that  if  some  were  to  be  per- 
it,  the  equitable  course  was  to  make 
}dy  permanent.  ALNAV  39-46  of  Jan- 
\\,  1946  stated  that  "on  February  1, 
emporary  advancements  in  rating,  in- 
g  changes  of  status  to  pay  grade  1, 
d  subsequent  to  June  30,  1944  shall  be 
ered  permanent,  and  all  advance- 
in  rating,  and  changes  in  status  to 
•ade  1  effected  subsequent  to  January 
46  shall  be  permanent."  The  Navy 
I  the  same  condition  as  after  World 
,  previous  planning  having  been  of  no 

lOugh  the  number  of  chief  petty  of- 


ficers is  decreasing,  the  appropriated  strength 
of  the  Navy  is  dropping  more  rapidly  and 
the  chief  petty  officer  percentage  is  increas- 
ing. Many  of  the  chiefs  are  young,  due  to 
quick  advancement  during  the  war:  they 
have  a  long  way  to  go  for  20  years  and  the 
Fleet  Reserve.  Also,  they  reenlist.  A  bal- 
anced rating  structure  is  not  in  immediate 
prospect. 

•'^Situational  testing"  has  been  proposed. 
Personnel  would  be  examined  to  determine 
their  degrees  of  qualification  for  their  rat- 
ings. It  is  believed  that  should  this  be  carried 
to  reduction  in  rating  to  achieve  balance, 
the  morale  of  the  Navy  would  unduly  suf- 
fer; staying  top-heavy  is  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils.  However,  reduction  in  rating  for 
incompetency  is  the  duty  of  a  commanding 
officer,  and  he  has  the  means  at  his  disposal 
(Art.  C-7211,  BuPers  Manual  1948), 

In  the  interest  of  morale,  deserving  ad- 
vancements are  being  made,  even  in  the 
crowded  rating  groups.  Recent  competitive 
examinations  found  a  surprisingly  low  per- 
centage that  passed.  Perhaps  the  tests  were 
difficult,  but  indications  are  that  further 
application  and  experience  are  required  to 
produce  the  well-rounded  petty  officers  the 
Navy  enjoyed  in  the  1930's. 

The  most  useful  employment  of  chiefs  is 
under  constant  study.  In  as  many  billets  as 
possible  no  specific  rating  group  is  specified, 
merely  the  pay  grade  to  allow  leeway  in 
assigning  personnel,  particularly  those  in  the 
rates  that  are  oversubscribed. 

Since  it  is  impracticable  to  improve  our 
position  at  once,  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it.  Chief  petty  officers  have  to  accept  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  them  would  not 
be  chiefs  if  planned  apportionment  had  not 
been  hampered.  Juniors  simply  have  to  take 
oflF  their  coats  and  turn  to  with  other  workers 
while  the  seniors  supervise.  Rather  than  im- 
pair the  prestige  of  chief  petty  officers,  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  situation  can  he  made 
to  enhance  it  and  to  react  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Navy, 
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MFLUENCE  OF  SEA  POWER  ON 
HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH 
?LE.  By  Admiral  Sir  W.  M,  James, 
iridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
67  pages.  $1.50. 

EWED  BY  Commodore  Dudley  W. 
Knox,  U.  S.  Navv  (Retired) 
little  book  of  67  pages  is  a  brief  ex- 
of  Britain's  critical  need  of  sea- 
lespite  atomic  weapons  or  any  other 
volution  in  warfare.  It  is  written 
.]|y  for  the  British  people,  but  will  be 
ive  and  interesting  to  Americans  as 
id  for  professional  readers  in  both 
!S.  Its  theme  is  developed  from  sea- 
history. 

lughout  history  four  elements  have 
■d  the  power  to  control  the  sea 
-merchant  ships,  bases,  weapons  and 
men."  Especially  in  the  fourth  ele- 
personnel — leadership  and  fighting 
i— the  British  have  nearly  always 
uperiority.  This  pattern  is  the  main 
eveloped  from  a  historical  outline  of 
afloat,  from  early  times  to  and 
recent  hostilities.  Great  stress  is 
y  laid  upon  Britain's  vital  depend- 
1  sea  communications.  The  atom 
as  not  altered  this  and  its  effective- 
ainst  ocean  trade  routes  is  very 
I. 

if  the  three  chapters  comprising  the 
e  is  devoted  to  the  military  char- 
(   the   immortal   Nelson,   sketching 


principally  his  early  career  as  a  classic  il- 
lustration of  the  personnel  element.  This 
study  is  professionally  illuminating  on  all 
levels  of  naval  command.  One  striking  con- 
trast with  Nelson  was  that  of  an  old-time 
ofi&cer  "who  never  thinks  beforehand  and  is 
therefore  under  the  confusion  of  a  surprise 
when  anything  happens,  always  in  such  a 
hurry  when  he  takes  in  hand  to  do  anything 
that  he  never  does  it;  puzzling  himself  and 
all  about  in  little  detailed  minutiae  whilst 
essentials  are  never  thought  of." 

On  the  other  hand  Nelson's  "sayings  and 
doings  are  a  durable  monument,  in  very 
truth"  even  as  a  young  officer. 

Utilization  of  history  as  a  guide  to  present 
conduct  and  future  plans  is  a  tield  in  which 
British  students  and  authorities. have  long 
excelled — to  their  profit.  We  would  do  well 
to  emulate  them  in  national  as  well  as  naval 
affairs.  Our  Navy  in  wartime  feverishly 
analyzes  its  current  experiences  and  gives 
the  lessons  quick  application.  Thus  we  then 
exploit  history,  however  recent,  with  ardor' 
and  to  great  advantage.  But  with  peace  upon 
us  we  are  much  too  prone  to  let  our  war 
records,  with  their  invaluable  lessons,  ac- 
cumulate the  dust,  and  to  relegate  history 
to  the  realm  of  quasi-romance.  It  is  too 
potent  an  instrument  of  professional  educa- 
tion and  training  on  all  levels  of  command 
to  warrant  such  neglect. 

THE  ARMY  AIR  FORCES  IN  WORLD 
WAR  II,  Volume  I.  Edited  by  Wesley 
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Frank  Craven  and  James  Lea  Cate. 
Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1948.  788  pages,  illustrated.  $5.00. 

Reviewed  by  Lieutenant  Roy  L.  Kline, 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  projected 
seven  volume  history  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
in  World  War  II.  The  need  for  a  history 
seemed  especially  urgent  in  the  case  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  the  youngest,  by  far,  of  the 
military  arms.  With  this  need  in  mind  the 
editors,  both  of  whom  are  historians  and 
were  members  of  the  AAF  Historical  Office 
during  the  war,  have  attempted  to  provide 
the  public  with  a  final  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  AAF  in  World  War  II. 

Volume  I  is  divided  into  four  major  sec- 
tions. Section  I,  "The  Early  Heritage," 
covers  the  Air  Service  in  World  War  I  and, 
in  greater  detail,  the  Army  air  arm  between 
the  two  wars.  Here  readers  will  find  a  rather 
detailed  report  of  the  organization  of  the 
Army  air  arm  1919-39,  the  development  of 
air  doctrines  and  the  accompanying  evolu- 
tion of  the  heavy  bomber.  General  William 
Mitchell's  role  as  "the  founder  of  American 
air  power"  is  described  and  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  members  of  the  naval 
service.  "Because  of  the  traditional  impor- 
tance of  sea  power  in  the  national  scheme  of 
defense"  the  authors  write,  "Mitchell's  bold- 
est attacks  against  the  existing  order  were 
directed  against  the  Navy.  In  that  service, 
even  more  strenuously  than  in  the  Army,  con- 
servatives had  resisted  the  development  of 
the  air  arm.  Mitchell  ascribed  that  resist- 
ance to  occupational  jealousy  of  men  who 
feared  the  intrusion  of  a  new  weapon  which 
might  upset  the  theories  of  Mahan." 

Writing  about  Mitchell's  efforts  the  au- 
thors state  that,  "he  was  capable  of  slanting 
an  argument  or  of  making  claims  for  air 
power  hardly  justified  by  the  performance  of 
aircraft  then  available."  (Recent  editorials 
on  this  subject  indicate  that  the  prediction  of 
one  newspaperman  that  "  *Mitchellism'  will 
remain  after  Colonel  Mitchell  has  gone"  was 
extremely  sound.) 

Section  II,  "Prelude  to  War,"  reviews  the 
air  forces  of  the  major  powers  of  the  period 
1939-41.  Of  the  German  Air  Force  the 
authors  state  that  Goering  successfully  op- 


posed the  Navy's  desire  for  its  own  separate 
air  arm.  (The  result  of  this  separation  of 
German  aviation  from  the  other  services, 
especially  the  German  Navy,  although  not 
evident  from  this  history,  is  well  known.  The 
German  Navy,  denied  aviation  of  its  own, 
had  no  aviation  upon  which  it  could  rely.) 

The  Air  Corps*  preparation  for  war  and  its 
development  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
lead  into  the  story  of  the  attacks  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  Philippines.  Here  the  his- 
torians limit  their  narration  to  the  general 
pattern  of  events  on  Oahu  and  Luzon  while 
recounting  the  events  of  that  hectic  period. 
The  controversial  questions  of  why  Formosa 
was  not  bombed  and  why  the  B-17's  were 
caught  on  the  ground  at  Clark  Field  are  left 
to  the  reader  to  answer  after  the  historians 
have  related  the  known  facts  and  conflicting 
statements  of  personnel  involved. 

This  Section  concludes  with  a  chapter  on 
the  "Establishment  of  the  Fundamental 
Bases  of  Strategy."  The  book  describes  the 
ARCADIA  Conference  of  22  December 
1941  between  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  and  the  overall  strategy 
which  resulted.  The  reorganization  of  the 
War  Department  in  March  1942  and  the  re- 
sulting statement  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
mission  reveal  again  the  long-standing  dis- 
pute between  the  ground  oflicer  dominated 
General  Staff  and  the  AAF.  J.  L.  Cate  who 
authored  this  chapter  states:  "Thus  in  prac- 
tice the  Army  Air  Forces  and  its  command- 
ing general  came  to  assume  a  role  far  more 
important  than  that  prescribed  in  the  re- 
organization of  9  March  1942.  AAF  oflScers 
were  schooled  to  avoid  the  term  'independ- 
ent air  force'  but  in  most  important  respects 
the  AAF  enjoyed  tacitly  a  quasi-equality 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  rather  than  the 
parity  with  the  AGF  and  ASF  which  was  its 
legal  status  .  .  .  ." 

Section  III  covers  tactical  demands  on  the 
AAF,  analyzing  the  requirements  from  the 
standpoint  of  concentration  versus  the  dis- 
persal of  forces.  The  Coral  Sea  action  and  the 
Battle  of  Midway  are  retold.  The  latter 
story  is  complete  from  an  AAF  standpoint 
only.  The  assessment  of  their  achievement 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  an  honest  analysis 
of  their  own  participation  in  the  battle.  Here 
the  historian  states:  "The  impact  of  Midway 
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the  concept  of  the  Pacific  air  war  held 
e  Navy  and  the  AAF  was  considerable, 
g  off  a  train  of  debate  which  continued 
ifter  the  sea  battle  had  ended.  In  the 
>f  Japanese  evidence  and  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  B-17's  involved, 
can  be  little  question  that  AAF  con- 
ion  was  insufficient  to  check  the 
^'s  advance.  Torpedo  planes  of  both 
es  had  suffered  costly  losses,  and  the 
>omber  had  won  the  day  .  .  .  ."  (Read- 
tio  are  interested  will  do  well  to  supple- 
their  knowledge  of  air  power  in  this 
nely  important  Pacific  battle  by  read- 
le  United  States  Marine  Corps  histori- 
onograph,  "Marines  at  Midway"  and 
ts  of  the  U.  S.  Strategic  Bombing  Sur- 

hough  the  story  of  the  AAF  in  the 
e  of  the  Atlantic  is  incomplete  and  will 
)ntinued  in  Volume  II,  the  author, 
ir  B.  Ferguson  of  Duke  University,  has 

0  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to 
nagnitude  of  the  anti-submarine  job 

1  this  nation  in  1942.  Problems  of  re- 
ibility,  cooperation  and  operational 
ol  in  this  essentially  naval  task  were  at 

almost  as  serious  as  the  submarine 
ce  itself. 

e  final  Section  covers  plans,  policies, 
)rganization  and  the  establishment  of 
ighth  Air  Force  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

the  AAF  faced  its  real  tests.  Volume  I 
tides  with  the  story  of  the  attack  on  the 
lalling  yards  of  ROUEN-SOTTE- 
.E,  17  August  1942,  the  first  attack  by 
lean  "heavies"  on  German  targets, 
e  complexity  of  the  task  of  preparing  a 
ry  of  this  magnitude  is  apparent.  Com- 
on  the  over-all  method  of  handling  the 
ct  is  withheld  pending  availability  of 

volumes.  The  indication  that  some 
me  I  subjects  will  "be  continued"  in 

volumes  is  somewhat  disconcerting. 
s  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughness 
ffort  involved  in  the  preparation  of  this 
on  of  the  AAF  history.  The  authors 

that  mistakes  were  made  even  while 
ving  victories. 

e  air  power  theme  which  prevails 
►ughout  the  book  is  natural.  A  history  of 
Favy  without  reference  to  sea  power  and 
m  would  be  considered  somewhat  de- 


ficient, to  say  the  least.  However,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  read  the  historians'  conclusions 
and  implications  in  later  volumes  after  re- 
counting the  total  air-war  effort.  It  is  here 
that  readers  may  take  exception  to  the 
strategic  bombing  aspect  of  air  power  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Major  General  J.  F.  C. 
Fuller  has  in  his  latest  book  "The  Second 
World  War — A  Strategical  and  Tactical 
History."  The  official  Reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Bombing  Survey  offer  Air  Force  historians 
considerable  material  for  analysis  and  com- 
ment. The  results  should  be  interesting. 

The  free  and  easy,  undramatic  style  of 
Volume  I  does  much  to  minimize  the  788 
pages  of  the  history.  An  above  average  index 
and  thorough  notes  contribute  to  the  value 
of  the  document  for  future  use,  while  the  31 
maps  and  charts  added  to  the  62  photo- 
graphs complete  a  very  large  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  armed  forces  in  World 
War  II. 

THREE  THOUSAND  YEARS  OF  ESPIO- 
NAGE. Edited  by  Kurt  Singer,  New 
York.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1948.  384  pages. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed  by  Associate  Professor  E.  B. 
Potter,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

Kurt  Singer  now  follows  up  his  earlier 
Spies  and  Traitors  of  World  War  II  with  an 
anthology  of  38  spy  stories  covering  the  long 
range  of  history  from  Joshua  of  the  Biblical 
narrative  to  the  contemporary  Beria,  head  of 
the  Soviet  NKVD.  He  has  drawn  on  the 
writings  of  deservedly  obscure  writers  and  of 
such  literary  worthies  as  Herodotus,  Pepys, 
Stefan  Zweig,  and  Carl  Van  Doren.  Three 
Thousand  Years  of  Espionage  appears,  by  its 
choice  of  material,  to  be  directed  at  the 
c&sual  reader  in  search  of  easy  entertain- 
ment. And  entertaining  it  is,  for  while  the 
writing  varies  from  crude  to  highly  polished, 
the  stories  never  lack  in  interest.  All  the  well- 
known  paraphernalia  of  the  spy  story  are 
here:  the  corrupting  of  officials,  the  chase, 
the  capture,  the  torture  chamber,  the  hair- 
breadth escape,  and  the  flight  by  night.  In- 
cluded also,  as  one  might  expect,  are  the 
titilating  imbroglios  of  slinky  female  agents, 
including,  of  course,  the  inevitable  Mata 
Hari,  who  achieved  mot^l^\^<jJ^^^^A^^x5>^ 
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the  Sunday  supplements  than  she  did  for  her 
spymasters. 

It  would  appear  that  the  new  book  is 
destined  to  make  a  quick  sale,  earn  an  easy 
dollar,  and  rapidly  be  forgotten.  And  yet 
there  are  certain  selections  in  the  volume 
which  deserve  a  better  fate.  Most  worth- 
while are  the  narratives  concerning  Na- 
poleon's spymasters  Fouch6  and  Schul- 
meister,  Bismarck's  Stieber,  Hitler's  Canaris, 
and  Stalin's  Beria,  and  the  concluding  article 
on  Soviet  global  espionage  by  Spencer  Irwin. 
Through  these,  and  lesser  selections  which  ac- 
company them,  one  perceives  the  develop- 
ment from  the  old  hit-or-miss,  highly  indi- 
vidualistic espionage  methods  of  the  past  to 
the  more  recent  science  of  spying  based  on 
complex  organizations,  thorough,  unremit- 
ting, all-pervasive,  and  generally  ruthless. 
The  thoughtful  reader  will  find  such  articles 
instructive.  More  important,  government 
officials  might  find  them  a  warning  against 
the  American  tendency  to  neglect  agencies  of 
intelligence  and  counter-intelligence  in  time 
of  peace.  In  the  words  of  Irwin:  "With  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy  such  agencies  as  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services,  the  Army  G-2 
and  naval  intelligence  were  allowed  to  dis- 
integrate. An  official  feeling  of  security — 
wholly  false — overcame  us.  This  error  must 
be  remedied  without  delay.  Experienced  men 
must  be  called  back  and  new  operatives 
trained  to  carry  on  in  peace  time  the  work 
they  did  so  tellingly  in  war." 

JANE'S  ALL  THE  WORLD'S  AIRCRAFT 
1948.  Thirty-sixth  edition.  Compiled  and 
Edited  by  Leonard  Bridgman.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $20.00. 

Reviewed  by  Associate  Professor  Ellery 
H.  Clark,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

In  comparison  with  the  1947  edition  the 
current  issue  has  been  improved  noticeably 
by  the  introduction  of  certain  features.  Spe- 
cifically, there  is  a  timely  eight-page  supple- 
ment of  last-minute  descriptive  releases  and 
photographs.  Also,  the  aero-engine  section  is 
introduced  by  a  comprehensive  and  signifi- 
cant article.  Finally,  there  are  indexes  ap- 
pended to  the  aeroplane  and  engine  chapters. 

Nevertheless,  editor  Bridgman  maintains 
continuity  with  change.  The  basic  pattern  of 


organization  and  presentation  is  as  usual; 
first,  the  World's  Air  Forces,  next  Civil 
Aviation,  and  then  Military  and  Civil 
Aeroplanes  followed  by  Aero-engines. 

This  edition  is  slightly  larger  than  1947's 
by  some  forty  pages  and  there  is  an  increase 
of  eighty  photographs.  Almost  three-quar- 
ters of  the  issue  is  devoted  to  planes  and 
engines  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
the  United  States. 

Air  Commodore  Banks  has  contributed  an 
authoritative  essay  on  aero-engines.  In  this 
he  predicts  that  within  ten  years  the  gas 
turbine  in  its  various  forms  will  relegate  the 
piston  engine  to  a  position  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Commodore  Banks  also  reviews 
the  history  of  piston  engines  in  World  War 
II  and  observes  that  the  Japanese  "showed 
quite  an  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
ability  in  the  development  of  their  aviation 
engines." 

Editor  Bridgman  in  his  preface  briefly  re- 
marks that  "Russia  remains  an  enigma"  and 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  ^*Great  Britain's 
maintenance  of  the  lead  in  gas  turbines,  both 
of  the  pure  jet  and  airscrew  types,  is  widely 
recognized." 

The  percentage  of  new  illustrations  is 
quite  high,  about  83  per  cent  for  aeroplanes 
and  50  per  cent  for  aero-engines.  Among  the 
many  excellent  photographs  are  those  of  the 
recent  world-girdling,  non-stop  Boeing  B-50, 
also  splendid  views  of  the  Armstrong  Whit- 
worth  experimental  tail-less  jet  monoplane, 
North  American  KF-86  fighter,  and  North- 
rop YB-49  bomber.  Consolidated- Vultee's 
remarkable  experimental  flying  automobile 
is  described  and  illustrated. 

In  conclusion,  the  presentation  of  refer- 
ence material  within  All  the  World* s  Aircraft 
by  a  skillful  blend  of  progressive  develop- 
ment and  established  continuity  contributes 
to  the  reading  pleasure  of  those  interested  in 
military  and  civil  aviation. 

RADAR.— What  Radar  Is  and  How  It 
Works. — Revised  Edition.  By  Orrin  E. 
Dunlap,  Jr.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1948.  268  pages.  $3.00. 

Reviewed  by  Captain  John  L.  Melgaard, 

U.  S.  Navy 

The  revised  edition  of  Orrin  E.  Dunlap's 


.  a  story  of  radar;  its  past,  present  and 

The  title  does  not  do  full  justice  to 
ntents,  as  it  contains  considerably 
]an  a  definition  of  radar  and  an  expla- 

of  how  it  works.  That  portion  of  the 
s  done  in  simple  non-technical  Ian- 

easily  understandable  by  all.  Many 
which  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
are  answered  by  a  series  of  questions 
iwers.  In  addition,  a  table  of  suggested 
I  is  included,  as  well  as  a  list  of  defini- 
f  radar  terms. 

wartime  history  of  radar  and  its  value 
:ed  out  in  a  number  of  sketches  cover- 
face  ship  action,  long  range  bombing, 
:tle  of  Britain,  the  anti-submarine  war 
Atlantic,  the  anti-radar  devices,  and 
ense  against  the  'buzz  bombs.' 
story  of  the  development  of  radar  in 
ited  States  is  covered  from  the  early 
Dund  work  of  Hertz,  Tesia,  Marconi 
•nnelly,  through  the  1922  Naval  Re- 

Idboratory  experiments  under  Drs. 

and  Young  and  the  Army  Signal 
developments,  to  the  entry  of  com- 
.  electronics  research  and  manufac- 
companies  such  as  Radio  Corporation 
rica,  General  Electric,  Bell  Telephone, 
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and  many  others.  The  wartime  exchange  of 
information  with  the  British  through  the 
Tizard  committee  in  1940,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  our  acquisition  of  the  magnetron, 
and  the  exchange  of  scientists  between  the 
countries  gives  an  insight  into  the  complete 
cooperation  which  prevailed.  The  story  of  ■ 
the  Radiation  Laboratory  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  established  by  the 
NDRC  under  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  is  told. 
And  finally,  the  role  of  American  industry  in 
the  development,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  production,  of  the  radars  and  associated 
devices  is  covered  in  some  detail,  full  and  de- 
served credit  being  given  to  the  electronics 
industry. 

A  chapter  on  radar  in  peace  discusses  pres- 
ent and  future  uses  of  radar  and  associated 
devices  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air;  for  navi- 
gation, weather  forecasting,  terrain  mapping, 
ore  detection,  and  as  an  aid  for  the  blind.  In 
add  tion,  it  covers  wartime  uses  such  as 
guided  missile  control  and  fire  control. 

This  is  a  well  written  and  informative 
book.  The  emphasis  laid  on  the  value  of  war 
and  peace  time  cooperation  between  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  civilian  science,  and 
civilian  industry,  adds  to  its  value. 


S.  Navy  F^elegraph 


a  RADIO  OK  A  CARRIER 


INDUSTRY  REQUIRES  MANPOWER 


A  600,000  pound  capacity  universal  testing  machine  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Man-ponei'  limits  of  the 
United  States  were  severely  strained  in  tbe  last  war.  In  a  future  war  even  our  great  man-power  would  be  abort  of 
tlie  enormous  demands. 
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Through  June  17,  1949 

United  States 9S2 

Heroic  Gunner's  Mate — Test  Air  Defense — U.  ^.  Joins  Euro^an 
Maneuvers— Caribbean  Missile  Range — Manpower  Shortage 

Great  Britain 954 

Modernize  CV's — Amethyst  Story — Amethyst  Held — "Jet"  Gunboat 
Test  Cruise 

USSR 958 

Far  East  Transportation  System 

Aviation 958 

Aircraft  for  Armored  Units — "Zero  Reader"  Flight  Instrument — 
Electronics  in  Airpower — First  British  Jet  Bomber — Russian  Fighter 
Crashes  in  Sweden-French  Transport 

Merchant  Marine 964 

Shipbuilding  Yards — Subsidies 

Science 965 

Atom  Bomb  Guesses — Improved  Lifejacket 

International 966 

West  Europe  Maneuvers^ — Weather-Ships  Relocated — Crisis  Brews  in 
Orient 
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UNITED  STATES 

Heroic  Gunner's  Mate  Protects  Crew 

N.  Y.  Times,  June  4. — Seattle. — A  chief 
gunner's  mate  hurled  a  blazing  20  MM.  shell 
magazine  overboard  from  the  Navy  de- 
stroyer Maddox  yesterday,  preventing  seri- 
ous damage  to  his  vessel  and  possibly  saving 
the  lives  of  several  of  her  Naval  Reserve 
crew. 

The  Maddox  and  her  sister  ship,  the  MoorCy 
were  holding  target  practice  off  Cape 
Flattery  when  a  20  MM.  shell  primer  ex- 
ploded aboard  the  Maddox,  The  magazine, 
set  afire  by  the  blast,  was  wrenched  loose  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  Chief  Gunner's  Mate 
Sammie  T.  Neel  of  San  Diego. 

D.  A.  Hanson,  21-year-old  Naval  Reserve 
seaman  from  Portland,  was  struck  in  the  leg 
by  the  exploding  primer.  The  Maddox  re- 
turned under  forced  draft  to  Seattle.  There 
Seaman  Hanson  was  taken  to  the  Bremerton 
Naval  Hospital. 

A  piece  of  casing  pierced  his  leg  just  above 
the  knee.  His  condition  was  satisfactory  to- 
day. 

Chief  Gunner's  Mate  Neel,  33-year-old 
veteran  of  nine  years'  Navy  service,  insisted 
today  his  action  was  not  heroic. 

"I  just  did  what  it  says  to  do  in  the  book," 
he  said.  **I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  tub. 
I  turned  around  and  saw  the  magazine  was 
afire.  Next  thing  I  knew,  I  was  running 
across  the  deck.  The  kid  was  sitting  on  the 
ready  box  clutching  his  leg.  I  saw  the  blood 
running  through  his  fingers.  That's  the  first 
time  a  man's  ever  been  hurt  on  my  gun." 

Chief  Gunner's  Mate  Neel  said  he  had 
nothing  to  grab  the  magazine  with  "except 
my  bare  hands." 

"I  started  thinking  about  the  rest  of  the 
ammo  and  that's  when  my  knees  started 
shaking,"  he  asserted.  ^'Finally,  I'banged  it 
loose  with  the  heel  of  my  palm  and  tossed  it 
over  the  side.  Lucky  I  didn't  get  anything 
except  a  few  small  burns." 

Testing  Our  Air  Defenses 

N.  Y.  Herald  Trihuney  May  30. — Bombers, 

fighter  planes  and  radar  services  have  been 

joined   for   the   last   three   weeks   in   tests 

around  the  country  in  "Operation  Black- 

Mck^ "  seeking  to  determine  effectiveness  of 


the  nation's  defenses  against  air  attack,  it 
was  revealed  here  today. 

The  operation  is  being  directed  by  Major 
General  Gordon  P.  Saville,  commanding  the 
Air  Defense  Command,  with  headquarters 
at  Mitchell  Field.  General  Saville  earlier  this 
year  told  a  House  of  Representatives  sub- 
committee, in  successfully  seeking  legislation 
for  a  radar  screen  around  North  America, 
that  the  then  existing  warning  system  had 
been  "almost  a  blank." 

In. the  current  tests,  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand heavy  bombers — B-29s  and  B-50s, 
anywhere  from  single  planes  to  a  group  of 
twelve  or  fifteen — start  a  flight  without 
advance  notice.  They  may  make  an  eight- 
hour  strike  through  the  territory  of  various 
fighter  groups  in  the  Air  Defense  Command. 

They  may  work  out  to  sea,  and  then  start 
inland,  and  it's  up  to  radar  personnel  to 
detect  them.  Then  pursuit  planes — like  the 
52d  All- Weather  Fighter  Group's  F-80  and 
F-84  jet  craft  and  the  twin-engine  F-82s  here 
— must  see  how  fast  they  can  take  off  and 
get  up  to  intercept  the  simulated  attackers. 

There's  no  firing  in  the  tests,  but  all  sides 
work  out  the  theoretical  casualties  or  effec- 
tiveness. Then  the  bombers  may  ride  on  up 
to  Boston,  probing  efficiency  of  fighters 
from  Otis  Field,  on  Cape  Cod;  to  Portland, 
Me.,  where  Dow  Field  should  intercept  them, 
and  so  perhaps  turn  on  another  leg  to 
Detroit,  where  jet  fighters  from  Selfridge 
Field  should  be  on  the  job.  It*s  a  politely 
drawn-out  course  no  war-time  attack  is 
ever  likely  to  follow. 

Success  of  the  tests  so  far  has  not  been  an- 
nounced. But  it  was  reported  here  they 
would  go  on  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
would  be  the  first  of  a  series  covering  a  five- 
year  expansion  and  development  of  the 
defense  warning  system. 

Army  and  Air  Force  Join  West  Europe 
Combined  Maneuvers 

N.  Y.  Times,  June  9. — Despite  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Senate  has  not  yet 
ratified  the  North  Atlantic  pact,  it  is  planned 
that  United  States  Air  Force  units  and  a 
small  detachment  of  United  States  Army 
ground  forces  will  join  with  France,  Britain 
and  the  Benelux  countries  (Belgium,  the 
Netherlands    and    Luxembourg),    in    joint 
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maneuvers  during  the  latter  part  of 

er. 

laneuvers  are  to  take  place  in  the 

Valley  between  Coblenz  and  Metz. 

;round  and  air  forces,  stationed  both 

e  and  in  the  French  occupation  zone 

iny,  will  participate. 

I  ground  and  air  forces  from  the 
on  zone  in  Germany  as  well  as  de- 
ts  from  the  United  Kingdom  will 
e  part.  Units  from  Belgium,  the 
nds  and  Luxembourg  will  partici- 
t  will  remain  within  the  geographical 
of  the  Benelux  coalition. 

i  States  Air  Force  units  from  Ger- 
ill  represent  the  main  aerial  con- 
i  to  the  simulated  operations.  Fur- 
j,  it  was  stated  by  highest  French 
sources  that  at  least  one  battalion  of 
d  constabulary  from  the  United 
)ne  in  Germany  is  expected  to  take 

epresents  not  only  the  first  complete 
maneuvers  on  a  joint  basis  by  the 
Union  powers — those  that  signed 
isels  Pact — but  also  the  first  large- 
ernational  maneuvers  in  Europe  in 
le  United  States  is  taking  part  since 
ination  of  World  War  II. 
8  the  United  States  Air  Force  joined 
[tain's  Royal  Air  Force  in  limited 
ineuvers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
September  maneuvers  are  the  first 
le  coordinated  tests  of  the  efficacy  of 
:ern  Union  defense  forces.  They  will 
a  and  air  maneuvers  by  the  Brussels 
ions  beginning  at  the  end  of  June, 
jrs  in  which  some  United  States 
e  taking  part.  The  naval  movements 
taged  at  that  time  between  the  Bay 
r  and  the  English  Channel, 
irpose  of  the  September  maneuvers, 

II  be  the  first  test  of  preparations  on 
Field  Marshal  Viscount  Mont- 
.  Western  Union  headquarters  in 
bleau  have  been  working,  will  be  to 
efficient  Western  Europe's  defenses 

against  an  air  and  ground  attack 

Germany. 

memy"  offensive  will  start  from  the 

k  of  the  Rhine  near  Coblenz  and 

ft  penetration  of  Luxembourg  and 

tern     France,     aiming     eventually 


at  Metz,  which  is  one  of  the  traditional 
defensive  bastions  of  this  country,  then  com- 
ing down  the  vineyard-bordered  course  of 
the  Moselle  Valley. 

Holding  Operations 

This  will  be  met  not  only  by  holding  opera- 
tions but  by  the  threat  of  a  counterattack 
from  bases  in  the  battered  Maginot  Line 
east  of  Metz. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  French  that  their  brand 
new  twelve-ton  tank,  now  in  production,  will 
be  ready  to  play  its  role  in  these  operations. 

This  tank  is  French-designed  and  French- 
built.  It  mounts  a  75-mm.  gun  of  excep- 
tionally high  muzzle  velocity  and  penetrating 
power.  It  is  fast  and  unusually  low  so  that  it 
will  be  able  to  benefit  by  maximum  of 
camouflage  merely  from  fields  of  growing 
wheat. 

In  military  circles  here,  there  is  unusual 
interest  in  *  the  forthcoming  September 
maneuvers  for  several  reasons: 

1.  They  will  be  the  first  test  of  plans 
drawn  up  by  Western  Union  headquarters  at 
Fontainebleau. 

2.  They  will  be  the  first  test  of  the  co- 
ordinating ability  in  practice  of  the  defense 
forces  of  five  countries. 

3.  They  will  be  the  first  test  of  the  striking 
power  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  in 
Germany,  which  has  been  built  up  during 
the  period  of  the  Berlin  airlift. 

4.  They  will  be  an  indication  of  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  forces  in  Germany, 
which  are  not  bound  by  the  Western  Union 
pact,  to  coordinate  and  cooperate  in  the 
plans  in  whose  drawing  up  the  Americans 
had  no  part. 

Montgomery  will  be  present  during  the 
maneuvers,  which  will  be  actually  supervised 
by  the  French  commander  of  the  Western 
Union  ground  forces,  Gen.  Jean  de  Lattre 
de  Tassigny,  and  by  the  chief  of  the  French 
General  Staff,  Lieut.  Gen.  Georges  Revers. 

More  Data  on  Caribbean  Missile 
Range 

N.  Y.  Times,  June  2. — Great  Britain  and 
the  Bahamas  government  have  agreed  to  let 
the  United  States  build  radar  tracking  sta- 
tions in  the  islands  as  part  of  its  Florida- 
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based  3,000-mile  test  range  for  guided  mis- 
siles, it  was  announced  today. 

The  defense  department  confirmed  in  a 
"fact  sheet"  on  the  project,  which  eventually 
will  cost  $200,000,000,  that  its  launching 
site  would  be  at  Banana  River,  Fla.,  and, 
that  the  range  itself  would  extend  "to  the 
southeast  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

The  statement  said  it  would  be  necessary 
to  acquire  12,000  acres  of  land  on  Cape 
Canaveral  adjoining  the  Banana  River  base 
to  establish  a  "safety  and  security  zone." 

The  department  said  it  hoped  to  begin 
extensive  tests  by  July  1,  1951,  but  noted 
that  construction  could  not  be  started  until 
Congress  appropriated  the  money.  President 
Truman  has  signed  into  law  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing an  initial  $75,000,000  expenditure  but 
has  not  yet  supplied  the  funds. 

The  Bahamas  observation  posts  will  be 
erected  along  the  first  500  miles  of  the  range 
to  keep  track  of  the  missiles  in  flight. 

The  department  said  that  although  more 
than  109  tests  would  be  made  when  the 
project  was  in  "full  operation,"  there  would 
be  no  danger  to  residents  of  the  islands  and 
the  firings  should  not  cause  "any  incon- 
venience to  normal  civilian  activities." 

All  of  the  rockets  would  be  duds  and  each 
would  contain  a  special  device  to  control 
them  in  flight,  it  said. 

(Editor's  Note:  See  previous  Notes.) 

Manpower  Short  for  War  Industry 

N.  Y.  Times,  May  13.— While  the  critical 
shortages  of  World  War  II  were  in  machine 
tools  and  labor,  if  this  country  should  enter 
another  war  its  primary  shortage  would  be 
in  manpower.  Col.  George  A.  Harvey  said 
yesterday.  He  made  his  statement  to 
business  executives  and  reserve  officers  at- 
tending an  economic  mobilization  course 
given  at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza  by  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  ofiicers  of  the  Indus- 
trial College  in  Washington. 

Planners  of  industrial  mobilization  must 
consider  the  use  of  a  greater  percentage  of 
women  in  industry  than  was  done  in  the  last 
war.  Colonel  Harvey  said.  Women  consti- 
tuted 36  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  force  at 
the  peak  of  the  war  effort,  but  surveys  have 
indicated  that  they  could  fill  80  per  cent  of 
/iU  industrial  jobs. 


Extensive  employment  of  women  in  in- 
dustry gives  the  community  a  new  set  of 
problems,  such  as  providing  for  child  care 
centers  and  baby  sitters,  readjustment  of 
shopping  hours  and  community  facilities, 
Colonel  Harvey  pointed  out.  On  the  basis  of 
experience  in  the  last  war,  he  said,  industrial 
employers  of  women  may  expect  greater 
absenteeism,  a  greater  accident  rate,  and 
higher  labor  turnover. 

Better  Use  of  Personnel 

Both  industry  and  the  military  must  pro- 
duce a  better  performance  than  in  World 
War  II,  he  continued,  and  he  outlined  the 
steps  being  taken  by  the  services  to  attain 
more  efficient  use  of  manpower.  These  in- 
clude development  of  methods  to  classify 
civilian  jobs  for  corresponding  military  jobs, 
improved  personnel  accounting  systems,  job 
analysis  and  study  and  coordination  of  plan- 
ning of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Peacetime  education  and  health  programs 
are  being  studied  because  of  the  high  rate 
of  rejections  for  military  service  for  illiteracy 
or  inability  to  meet  physical  standards  in 
World  War  II.  Colonel  Harvey  said  partic- 
ular attention  was  being  directed  to  Negroes, 
who  comprise  10  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Recalling  that  in  the  war  7.4  per  cent  of 
the  white  race  was  rejected  for  educational 
deficiencies  as  compared  with  32.1  per  cent 
of  Negroes,  he  added: 

**Since  Negroes  are  10  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, they  should  be  called  upon  to  play  an 
even  greater  part  in  our  national  defense 
than  they  were  able  to  do  in  the  last  war." 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
Carriers  Modernized  for  Jets 

The  Aeroplane,  May  27. — Recent  develop- 
ments in  jet  aircraft  for  the  Royal  Navy 
have  meant  that  some  of  the  Fleet's  air- 
craft carriers  now  in  reserve  would  be  un- 
suitable for  the  operation  of  such  equipment. 
Consequently,  a  revised  programme  for  the 
reconstruction  and  modernization  of  the 
carriers  has  been  drawn  up. 

H.M.A.C.  Formidable,  laid  up  at  Rosyth, 
will  be  reconstructed  to  take  the  most 
modern  jet  aircraft  at  present  featured  in  the 
R.N.     programme — allowing     for     designs 
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which  are  under  development  as  well  as  ac- 
tual prototypes  and  production  aircraft.  The 
flight  deck  of  H.M.A.C.  Indomitable  will  be 
strengthened  and  her  equipment  modernized 
under  a  twelve-month  programme,  and 
H.M.A.C.  Indefatigable  has  been  surveyed 
with  a  view  to  receiving  the  same  treatment. 
Extensive  testing  of  new  weapons  is  being 
undertaken  in  the  cruiser  H.M.S.  Cumber- 
land,  now  being  refitted  as  a  weapons  trials 
vessel.  The  weapons  include  guided  missiles, 
anti-aircraft  rockets  and  radar  gunnery 
control  systems,  and  the  tests  will  last  two 
years.  Completion  of  the  three  8,000-ton 
Defence-class  cruisers  laid  down  in  1942  is 
being  delayed  until  the  results  of  the  tests 
are  known. 

An  Amethyst  Story 

Manchester      Guardian,      April      22. — 
Shanghai.     British    sailors    in    the    shell- 
battered  frigate  Amethyst  armed  themselves 
with  rifles  and  prepared  to  fight  it  out  if 
Communists  tried  to  take  the  ship  when  she 
grounded  in  the  Yangtze  yesterday,  it  was 
disclosed  here   today.   Chief  Petty  Officer 
David  Heath,  of  Dartmouth,  told  of  this 
"death  or  glory"  plan  when  he  led  an  evacua- 
tion party  into  Shanghai  to-day  from  the 
crippled,  grounded  frigate. 

Heath  was  mate  to  the  Amethyst^ s  chief 
boatswain.  In  a  graphic  account  of  the  at- 
tack on  the  frigate,  he  also  asserted  that  two 
white  flags  were  hoisted  as  shells  whistled  at 
the  vessel  but,  he  said,  "the  Communists 
must  have  been  colour-blind,  as  they  took  no 
notice  and  carried  on  the  attack."  He  said 
that  when  his  party  were  ordered  to  abandon 
ship  they  did  so  under  heavy  artillery  and 
machine-gun  fire. 

Chief  Petty  Officer  Heath  said  the 
AmethysCs  crew  were  sent  to  action  stations 
about  8:30  a.m.  local  time  yesterday,  when 
some  shells  whistled  overhead  but  did  not 
hit  the  vessel.  "We  carried  on,"  he  said. 
"Then  the  shore  batteries  fired  again.  The 
wheelhouse  and  bridge  were  struck  and  the 
captain,  as  well  as  several  others,  were  hit. 
It  was  a  bit  of  a  haze  from  then  on.  The  next 
thing  we  knew  we  were  aground.  The  steering 
gear  had  either  jammed  or  been  badly  dam- 
aged." 


Boat  Was  Shelled 

Shore  batteries  carried  on  firing,  Chief 
Petty  Officer  Heath  declared,  and  it  was 
decided  that  if  the  Communists  tried  to  take 
the  Amethyst  the  company  would  try  to 
defend  themselves  with  rifles.  "Rifles  were 
issued,  but  the  Amethyst  was  again  hit  and 
the  plan  was  abandoned.  We  hoisted  two 
white  flags  but  the  Communists  took  no 
notice  and  carried  on  the  attack." 

The  ship's  whaler  was  then  lowered,  and 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Heath's  party  abandoned 
ship.  Chief  Petty  Officer  Heath  added  that 
the  men  were  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore  of  Rose  Island,  where  the  Amethyst 
had  run  aground,  when  "our  friends  then 
machine-gunned  and  shelled  us  in  the 
water."  More  casualties  were  suffered. 

Chinese  on  the  island  pointed  out  a  path 
which  was  not  mined,  and  the  men  crawled 
along  this  for  about  thirty  minutes.  A 
Chinese  mess  boy  from  the  Amethyst  then 
swam  across  a  small  bay  to  the  Nationalists, 
who  later  sent  over  boats  and  took  the  party 
to  the  mainland. 

Consort's  Reply 

The  Nationalists  looked  after  the  men 
who,  while  waiting  to  go  on,  watched  the 
British  destroyer  Consort  "having  a  go, 
which  made  us  all  very  pleased,"  Heath  said. 
The  Consort,  in  going  to  the  Amethyst^ s  aid, 
had  herself  come  under  fire.  She  sustained 
damage  and  casualties  but,  in  the  words  of  an 
official  statement,  "replied  effectively." 

Chief  Petty  Officer  HeatK  said  that  a 
Nationalist  officer  led  the  men  to  another 
point  about  seven  miles  away.  The  journey 
was  made  at  night  and  some  of  the  men 
walked  barefooted,  he  said.  They  had  two 
hours'  sleep  while  the  Nationalists  brought 
up  three  lorries.  These  took  them  to  Chang- 
chow,  where  they  arrived  at  5  a.m.  to-day. 
At  Changchow  a  Chinese  major  looked  after 
the  sailors  and  provided  medical  treatment 
for  the  wounded.  The  men  were  given  a 
special  coach  on  a  train  which  brought  them 
to  Shanghai.  Chief  Petty  Officer  Heath  said 
two  fires  occurred  on  the  Amethyst, 

Amethyst  Held  by  Communists 

N.  Y.  Times,  June  4. — Six  weeks  after  she 
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first  became  involved  in  battle  with  Com- 
munist shoreline  batteries  the  British  sloop 
Amethyst  is  still  stranded  in  the  Yangtze 
River  off  Silver  Island  about  forty-five  miles 
northeast  of  Nanking.  Thus  far  the  new 
captain,  Lieut.  Comdr.  J.  S.  Kerns,  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  safe-conduct  pass  that 
would  permit  the  damaged  vessel  to  return 
to  Shanghai. 

The  Amethyst  was  proceeding  to  Nanking 
from  Shanghai  April  20  for  possible  evacua- 
tion use  here  when  she  was  fired  upon  by 
Communist  batteries  primed  for  the  start  of 
a  general  Yangtze  offensive. 

Three  other  British  naval  vessels — the 
cruiser  London^  the  destroyer  Consort  and 
the  sloop  Black  Swan — eventually  were 
drawn  into  the  battle  with  total  casualties 
reaching  more  than  forty-two  dead  and  100 
wounded. 

The  Communists  have  placed  their  own 
casualties  at  250. 

New  Captain  Goes  by  Jeep 

Commander  Kerns,  who  held  the  post  of 
assistant  naval  attach^  here,  was  dispatched 
to  the  scene  by  jeep  April  20  and  assumed 
command  of  the  Amethyst  following  the 
death  of  the  wounded  skipper,  Lieut. 
Comdr.  B.  M.  Skinner.  The  ship  surgeon, 
Lieut.  I.  M.  Alderton,  also  was  killed. 

A  new  Air  Force  doctor  managed  to  get 
aboard  the  Amethyst  after  a  Royal  Air  Force 
Sunderland  flying  boat  made  a  daring  land- 
ing near  by  amid  the  fighting.  The  original 
ship  complement  was  about  160.  The  present 
crew  isolated  on  the  A  methyst  is  said  to  num- 
ber sixty-eight,  including  five  officers.  Crew 
members  are  permitted  to  barter  such  ship 
provisions  as  fuel  for  fresh  food  ashore  and 
morale  is  said  to  be  good. 

According  to  reports  reaching  Nanking, 
negotiations  for  obtaining  a  safe  conduct 
pass  have  been  snarled  by  unknown  condi- 
tions raised  by  the  Communists  and  by  over- 
all difficulties  of  all  embassy  officials  here  in 
trying  to  deal  directly  with  responsible  Com- 
munist authorities. 

Relations  between  the  crew  and  the  local 
Communist  commander  at  Chinkiang,  the 
nearest  major  center,  were  characterized  as 
cordial  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  the 


incident.  The  commander  there  was  said  to 
have  staged  a  dinner  ashore  for  eight 
Chinese-British  ratings  aboard  the  Amethyst 
and  to  have  escorted  them  personally  on  a 
sightseeing  tour  of  Chinkiang,  which  was  the 
capital  of  Kiangsu  Province  under  the  Na- 
tionalists. 

Since  then,  however,  relations  are  said  to 
have  become  "more  frigid"  and  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  attempts  to  get  the  sloop 
away  from  Silver  Island. 

A  British  source  here  said  that  investiga- 
tion showed  that  damage  to  the  sloop  was 
heavy  but  that  she  still  was  able  to  proceed 
under  her  own  power  and  still  was  "habit- 
able." 

British   ''Jet''   Gunboat  Starts  Test 
Cruise  in  Baltic  Sea 

By  John  Allan  May,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitory  May  21.  London. — Nine  men  and 
a  boat  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  off  on  a  sum- 
mer cruise — with  a  difference. 

They  are  showing  seafarers  of  northern 
Europe  the  likely  shape  of  things  to  come  in 
the  way  of  ship  propulsion — as  well  as  show- 
ing themselves  the  sights  of  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

These  men  are  the  crew  of  the  first  sea- 
going ship  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
gunboat  fitted  with  a  gas  turbine — marine 
development  of  the  very  jet  motors  which 
give  rtiodern  aircraft  supersonic  speeds. 

The  present  normal  operational  comple- 
ment of  such  a  vessel  would  be  around  30 
officers  and  men. 

First  Trial  in  1947 

His  Majesty's  motor  gunboat  2009 — 
measuring  116  feet  long  and  with  100  tons 
displacement — had  its  first  gas-turbine  trials 
late  in  1947  and  its  full  **acceptance  trials" 
at  sea  almost  exactly  one  year  ago. 

After  prolonged  research  tests,  it  now  is 
being  given  a  heavy  schedule  of  work  to  do 
in  order  to  help  determine  just  how  long  a 
high-speed  though  elementary  type  of  gas 
turbine  can  stand  up  to  continued  use  at  sea. 

The  MTB-2009  has  one  gas  turbine  and  a 
pair  of  1,500  horsepower  American  Packard 
gasoline  motors  instead  of  the  three  Packards 
which  are  normal  in  this  type  of  British  small 
craft. 
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turbine  develops  the  equivalent  of 
horsepower,  yet  weighs  5,000  pounds 
an  an  orthodox  motor.  Although  of  the 
type,  a  gas  turbine  does  not  drive  the 
y  means  of  a  jet,  but  transmits  power 
ordinary  propeller. 

New  Designs  Needed 
11,  not  exactly  an  ordinary  propeller, 
■ers  and  ship-builders  have  known 
ig  like  the  power  for  its  size  of  this 
!,  Consequently,  new  designs  of  screw 
rcessary  to  enable  gas-turbine  types  of 

to  make  use  of  their  full  power. 
ger  types  of  gas  turbines,  designed  from 
itset  strictly  for  ships,  now  are  being 
ed  in  much  bigger  experimental  cra(t 

Royal  Navy. 

i  predicted  by  experts  that  gas-turbine 

s  in  escort  vessels  of  the  corvette  or 


frigate  type  will  annul  all  the  advantages 
gained  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  since  by 
superfast  submarines. 

In  a  recent  statement  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  British  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Lord  Hall,  declared:  "Plans  for  the 
future  will  enable  us  to  cope  with  any  of  the 
types  of  fast  submarine  that  are  likely  to 
come  into  existence." 

Gas  turbines  figure  largely  in  those  plans, 
it  is  thought.  At  present,  similar  motors  are 
impractical  for  submarines  because  they  need 
a  vast  amount  of  air.  They  would  "breath" 
more  air  in  one  minute  than  is  available  in 
any  submarine  when  submerged. 

About  the  cruise  of  the  MTB  2009,  its 
ports  of  call  are:  Ymuiden,  Wiihelmshaven, 
Kiel,  Copenhagen,  Oslo,  Gotenburg,  Nyberg, 
and  Portsmouth.  The  Admiralty  states  that 
the   ship    won't   just   be   flag   waving   but 
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"demonstrating  to  north  European  countries 
one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
British  engineering." 

(Editor's  Note:  See  Notes,  Proceedings  for  Sep- 
tember, 1948.) 

U.S.S.R. 
Far  East  Transportation  System 

Revue  de  Defense  Nationale,  April  1949. — 
The  far-eastern  Soviet  communication  sys- 
tem, sparse  in  rail  and  automobile  transport, 
is  building  a  network  of  air-lines.  Numerous 
aerodromes  serving  both  commercial  and 
military  aviation  are  now  in  use,  seconded 
by  a  series  of  emergency  landing  fields.  Their 
number  is  a  function  of  the  lack  of  other 
means  of  communication,  and  frequently 
the  airplane  serves  areas  where  no  other 
vehicle  has  ever  penetrated. 

Regular  lines  actually  known  to  exist  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Chinese  frontier  are  as 
follows: 

the  Samarkand-Tashkent  line   toward  the 
Afghan  frontier  and  toward  Andijan  Och; 
the  Alma-Ata  and  Frunze  network  toward 
the    Sin    Kiang    frontier:    Karakol    and 
Djarkent,  with  an  extension  in  Chinese 
territory  toward  Kouldja,  Wu  Su,  Dihua; 
the    Irkutsk    lines    toward    Ust-Kut    and 
Yakoutsk;  from  Ulan-Ude  to  Ulan  Bator; 
from  Tchita  toward  Lake  Baount;  from 
Roukhlovo  toward  Nezametnyi  and  Nijne 
Stalinsk;  from  Blagovechtchensk  toward 
the  branching  of  the  Ekimohan; 
the  line  of  Vladivostok,  Khabarovsk,  Kom- 
somolsk  toward  Nikolaevsk  and  Okha  and 
Alexandrovsk  doubled  by  the  coastal  line 
from    Vladivostok,    Sovietskaya    Gavan, 
Nikolaevsk  toward  Aian,  the  coast  of  the 
Okotsk  Sea  and  Kamtchatka. 
All  these  lines  and  networks  are  linked 
with  Moscow,   either  directly  for  the  net- 
works  of   Central   Asia,   or   by   the  aerial 
'^magistrar*  that  follows  the  Trans-Siberian 
railway,  and  are  united  in  the  Far  East  to  the 
great  line  of  the  60th  Parallel. 

The  importance  of  communications  for 
Russia  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  attention 
devoted  to  them  by  the  successive  S-year 
Plans:  construction,  reconstruction,  dou- 
bling, increase  of  traffic,  additional  rolling 
stock.  The  3rd  Plan,  interrupted  by  the  last 
world  war,  provided  for  an  increase  of  44% 


in  the  merchandise  traffic  over  rail  lines  and 
11,000  kilometers  of  new  highways,  as  well 
as  an  increase  of  200%  in  the  total  number 
of  automobiles.  The  4th  Plan,  begun  in  1946, 
goes  beyond  these  provisions.  It  seeks  at 
once  to  decrease  the  need  for  long  and  costly 
hauls  and  increase  the  possibilities  of  com- 
munication networks  for  especially  strategic 
reasons.  In  order  to  "increase  still  more  the 
defense  potential  of  the  U.S.S.R.,"  the  plan 
provides    "increase    of    great    construction 
projects  in  all  the  Federated  Republics  and 
economic    regions    of    the    U.S.S.R.    and 
especially  in  Siberia  and  in  the  Far  East^ 
11,000  kilometers  of  new  highways  and  7,000 
kilometers  of  new  railways  are  to  be  in  use 
by  1950. 

AVIATION 
Light  Aircraft  for  Armored  Cavalry 

Armored  Cavalry  Journal^  May- June, 
1949. — Armored  cavalry  has  something  new! 
Something  it  has  never  had  before;  some- 
thing it  has  always  had  to  borrow,  something 
challenging!  That  something — light  aviation! 

The  recently  published  Tables  of  Or- 
ganization and  Equipment  for  the  armored 
division  and  the  armored  cavalry  regiment 
(light)  contain  this  seasoning  ingredient  for 
the  team  recipe.  Armored  Cavalry  can  put 
its  hooks  into  a  valuable  medium. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  experience  with  light 
aviation  in  many  sources  on  which  the  arm 
may  draw  in  adapting  this  tool  for  its  use. 
Planes  are  now  provided  at  headquarters 
level,  separate  and  distinct  from  those  as- 
signed to  the  artillery  units,  and  are  there  for 
allotment  as  needed  to  combat  commands, 
the  reconnaissance  battalion,  and  the  tank 
and  armored  infantry  battalions.  Keeping 
that  in  mind,  let's  put  the  eye  on  equipment 
and  personnel.  Some  of  the  facts  are  startling 
and  revealing. 

A  light  aviation  section  normally  consists 
of  two  or  more  light  aircraft,  an  officer  pilot 
for  each  plane,  and  sufficient  mechanics  and 
equipment  to  keep  the  planes  operational. 
The  planes  are  the  light  single-engine  type 
which  are  characterized  by  their  maneuver- 
ability and  ability  to  land  in  short  fields  and 
on  roads.  The  pilots  for  armored  cavalry  units 
are  Armored  Cavalry  Officers.  They  are  not 
Air  Force  officers,  and  they  are  not  Artillery 
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rs.  They  are  Armored  Cavalry  officers 
have  been  trained  by  the  Armored 
Iry,  and  they  know  and  understand  the 
ique,  tactics,  personnel,  and  mat6riel 
mored  Cavalry.  They  are  first  of  all 
rs  of  their  arm;  secondarily  they  are 
of  organic  light  aircraft. 

Flight  Instrument 

chanical  Engineering,  June,  1949. — In 
pinion  of  experienced  pilots  who  have 
it,  the  zero  reader,  a  new  and  revolu- 
ry  type  of  flight  instrument,  can  lower 
gs  from  400  to  100  ft.,  members  of  The 
ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
told  recently  at  a  Metropolitan  Section 
ng  at  the  Engineering  Societies  Build- 
'^ew  York,  N.  Y. 

hough  developed  and  designed  partic- 
r  for  aircraft  use  by  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
Company,  its  principle  is  adaptable 
Implification  of  the  manual  control  of 
^  complex  mechanisms,  Spencer  Kellogg 
Z.  F.  Fragola,  of  the  Sperry  Company, 
n  a  paper  presented  to  the  engineers, 
e  practical  performance  of  'this  instru- 
has  been  demonstrated  in  hundreds  of 
s,  including  flights  by  the  U.  S.  Air 
;  and  most  of  the  commercial  airlines. 
y  of  these  demonstrations  were  con- 
jd  entirely  by  the  Air  Transport  As- 
tion. 

plaining  that  the  zero  reader  is  a  "syn- 
zer,"  the  authors  stated  that  by  ap- 
riately  combining  data  from  basic  flights 
navigational  instruments  in  its  control 
it  reduces  the  most  complex  simultane- 
lemands  of  attitude,  altitude,  heading, 
rational  and  instrument-landing  require- 
s  to  a  net  demand  of  simplymaintaining 
ide. 

^  separating  the  "plan  of  flight"  from 
'mechanism  of  flight,"  flying  with  the 
reader  consists  of  once  setting  the  plan 
then  following  it  by  merely  making  in- 
ed  attitude  changes  as  dictated  by  in- 
:aneous  deflections  of  the  zero  reader  in- 
or. 

ley  pointed  out  that  the  great  simplifica- 
of  aircraft  control  which  the  zero  reader 
ides,  permits  the  pilot  much  more  free- 
to  monitor  proficiently  all  other  condi- 
pertinent  to  safety  of  flight.  It  enables 


the  pilot  to  achieve  greater  accuracy  and 
performance  with  less  expended  skill  and 
effort. 

Use  of  the  zero  reader  was  not  advocated 
as  a  primary  flight  instrument  because  it 
does  not  give  any  fundamental  data  of  the 
aircraft  or  what  it  is  doing.  It  only  tells  the 
pilot  that  he  is  flying  "according  to  plan." 
The  indicator,  in  general,  shows  neither 
pitch,  roll,  heading,  altitude,  nor  departure 
from  the  radio  beam.  For  this  specific  in- 
formation, the  primary  instruments,  such  as 
the  attitude  gyro,  gyrosyn  compass,  alti- 
meter, and  conventional  radio  deviation  in- 
dicator must  be  relied  upon. 

Although  automatic  approach,  developed 
and  proved  before  the  zero  reader,  has  been 
providing  excellent  performance,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  zero  reader  can  serve  as  a 
good  stand-by,  the  authors  stated.  They  said 
that  the  reader  should  encourage  pilots  to 
accept  automatic  approach  more  readily. 

To  be  an  effective  stand-by,  the  zero 
reader  should  give  the  pilot  confidence  that 
he  could  consistently  make  manual  ap- 
proaches with  it,  they  continued.  To  serve 
this  function,  the  zero  reader  has  been  kept 
absolutely  independent  of  the  gyro-pilot  or 
automatic  approach  equipment. 

The  zero  reader  consists  of  a  source  of 
gyro  stabilization  in  the  form  of  a  vertical 
gyro  for  pitch  and  roll  signals,  and  a  stabilized 
compass  for  yaw  or  heading  signals.  To  this 
source  is  added  various  control  functions 
such  as  altitude  and  radio-beam  signals. 
These  signals  are  carefully  combined  such 
that  roll,  heading,  and  radio  beam  control 
the  vertical  pointer,  while  pitch,  altitude, 
and  glide  path  control  the  horizontal  pointer 
of  the  indicator. 

Electronics  in  Air  Power 

The  Engineering  Journal^  May  1949.  By 
Wing  Commander  C.  B.  Limbrick,  Director 
of  Air  Plans  (Scientific),  R.C.A.F.  Head- 
quarters, Ottawa. — It  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  "Air  Power"  and 
"Electronics"  before  attempting  to  discuss 
the  role  of  electronics  in  air  power.  With  the 
advent  of  guided  missiles  there  has  been, 
inevitably,  considerable  controversy  and 
discussion  as  to  the  present  exact  meaning  of 
"Air  Power."  The  writer's  personal  defixvvtla^ 


ELECTRONICS  ARE  A  REQUISITE  FOR  AIR  POWER 


is:  "An  armed  force,  and  its  ancillarieE,  that 
normally  utilizes  air  as  the  supporting  ele- 
ment for  the  manoeuvres  of  its  principal 
military  equipment." 

It  seems  that  the  descriptive  word  or  term 
"Electronics"  is  now  often  used  to  classify 
most,  if  not  all,  devices  using  electricity,  for 
operating  power;  for  instance,  advertising 
signs,  toasters,  toy  trains,  etc.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  "electronics"  may  be 
defined  as  the  application  of  thermionic 
tubes  or  valves  to  devices  used  in  air  power. 
Other  electric  apparatus  employing  tubes, 
such  as  diathermy  machines,  movie  sound 
machines,  etc.,  could  be  classified  as  elec- 
tronic devices  and  as  components  of  air 
power.  This,  because  human  beings  are 
necessary  for  some  part  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  all  military  functional  equip- 
ment, and  such  electrical  devices  not  gener- 
ally included  under  the  classification  of 
"military  electronics,"  are  necessary  in  the 


general  maintenance  of  health  and  morale  of 
air  force  personnel. 

The  air  power  of  today,  employing  aircraft 
flying  at  velocities  close  to  the  speed  of 
sound,  and  guided  missiles  travelling  at 
supersonic  speeds,  require  precision  senses 
for  their  efficient  and  safe  operation.  So  we 
may  well  define  electronics  when  applied  to 
air  power  as  the  "central  nervous  system" 
tying  together,  and  stimulating,  as  required, 
all  the  varied  equipment  that  requires  activa- 
tion with  great  rapidity  and  accuracy  of 
timing,  to  ensure  efficient  operation  of  the 
whole  system  or  force. 

Human"  Senses  Too  Slow 
The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
even  the  relatively  concise  and  speedy  co- 
ordination of  brain  and  muscle  by  a  healthy 
young  man  is  not  good  enough  to  ensure  the 
necessary  operation  of  aircraft  controls. 
Brain  and  muscle  may  not  provide  the  rapid 
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ed  aerial  movements  of  transonic 
)nic  aircraft  in  combat  operations, 
is  limited  and  affected  by  re-action 
fatigue,  errors  of  muscle  co-ordina- 
jction   and   correction    of   minute 

without  appreciable  time  lapse, 

;  of  judgment. 

requirements  of  functional  equip- 

loyed  in  air  power  are  almost  fan- 

rtainly  far  beyond  the  limits  of 

uman  accomplishment.  They  are 

ter  than  certain  amazing  powers 

by  many  birds,  and  also  beyond 

jilities  of  training  human  senses. 

tis  cannot  see  or  hear  far  enough  or 

;h;  we  cannot  speak  with  sufficient 

reach  any  great  distance  nor  with 

2  of  security  against  eavesdroppers, 

say  sufficient  words  i>er  minute  to 

e  required  amount  of  information 

jh  for  high  speed  operations.  Prac- 

the  main  sensory  powers  of  man 

mproved  beyond  the  limits  of  hu- 

sness  or  training,  if  air  power  is  to 

use  of  modern  high  speed  aircraft 

mporary  equipment. 

iver,  due  to  the  speed  and  com- 

modern  aircraft  and  weapons,  and 

ons  in  an  element  unnatural  to  the 

ctivities  of  humans,   requires  ex- 

ry  powers  of  mental  and  physical 

Fort.  Systems  for  ground  control  of 

ions  also  require  special  qualifica- 

ully  exploit  the  operational  poten- 

>dern  aircraft.  The  brain  functions 

1  men  are  not  sufficiently  fast  or 

to  fulfil  all  the  stringent  demands. 

effort  is  required  beyond  normal 

pacity  and  endurance.  In  addition 

essity  of  providing  devices  to  assist 

n  powers,  means  must  be  available 

0  opposing  forces  the  use  of  similar 

Ur  power  employs  many  ingenious 

counter  measure  equipment  de- 
annoy  the  enemy  and  to  offset 
unters  to  our  electronic  material, 
t  may  be  divided  into  three  cate- 
ose  manned  and  operated  by  air- 
ch  normally  rely  on  the  human 
aided  by  any  extra  devices;  aircraft 
by  instrument  assisted  aircrew;  and 
ichines  which  normally  are  flown 
;ated  entirely  by  automatic  devices. 


The  first  type  is  rarely  encountered  in  mili- 
tary formations;  the  second  is  the  normal 
situation  in  modern  air  forces;  and  the  last  is 
partially  in  being  and  will  perhaps  be  in  gen- 
eral use  by  say  1955  or  1960.  In  addition  to 
aircraft  and  guided  missiles,  air  power 
utilizes  many  devices  and  weapons  which  re- 
quire automatic  or  semi-automatic  operation 
and  control.  This  automatic  operation  is 
nearly  always  provided  by  electronic  equip- 
ment. 

In  Military  Operations 

It  is,  then,  quite  evident  that  man  has 
dreamt  of,  designed  and  produced  military 
aircraft,  flying  machines,  and  weapons,  so 
complex  and  fast  that  his  normal  senses, 
though  highly  trained,  are  not  suited  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  this  new  conception  of  air 
power.  Here  electronics  in  many  forms  has 
taken  over  the  task,  permitting  man  to  pro- 
duce, and  opetate  efficiently,  modern  air 
machines,  and  to  cope  with  the  exotic  air 
power  of  the  future.  Without  electronics,  air 
power  would  be  almost  useless,  and  any 
country  or  nation  that  does  not  maintain 
progress  in  the  development  and  use  of  elec- 
tronics can  not  compete  with  those  nations 
whose  air  power  utilizes  to  the  full  the  as- 
sistance provided  by  electronic  devices. 

As  a  result  of  new  concepts  of  "Blitz 
Krieg"  and  "Superblitz,"  movements  and 
operations  must  be  timed  with  extreme  pre- 
cision. Those  responsible  for  planning  and 
operation  of  air  power  must  now  consider 
space  in  terms  of  time  rather  than  of  miles, 
with  aircraft  flying  at  six  to  seven  hundred 
m.p.h.  and  guided  missiles  with  velocities  of 
over  3000  m.p.h.,  all  operational  movements 
and  communications  must  be  both  rapid  and 
accurately  timed.  Electronics  have  demon- 
strated what  supervelocities  can  do  to 
shrink  our  world.  It  matters  little  to  people 
at  each  end  of  a  radio  telephone  terminating 
at  Ottawa  and  London  that  the  space  be- 
tween terminals  is  3500  miles.  To  the  con- 
versing parties  there  is  no  perceptible  time 
lag,  and  therefore  no  space  between  the 
parties.  However,  the  tremendous  speed  of 
electromagnetic  waves  is  barely  high  enough 
to  cope  with  modern  air  power  requirements. 
Automatic  equipment,  more  efficient  operat- 
ing techniques,  and  new  terminal  equipment 
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must  be  employed  to  overcome  delays  which 
would  cancel  the  advantages  of  radio  ve- 
locities. Considerable  eflFort  is  being  expended 
to  find  a  solution  to  limitations  in  the  use  of 
micro-wave  devices,  due  to  relative  short 
ranges  of  line  of  sight  transmission. 

There  exist  no  mechanical  timing  devices 
which  can  provide  the  accuracy  necessary  to 
ensure  rapid  activation  and  operation  of  de- 
fence and  attack  forces,  and  to  collect  and 
integrate  all  the  information  that  must  be 
available  to  ensure  the  optimum  use  of  air 
power  at  the  disposal  of  a  commander.  Elec- 
tronic methods  of  timing  use  the  highest 
speed  available  to  man,  that  of  light.  This 
speed,  together  with  an  accuracy  of  better 
than  one  quarter  of  a  millionth  of  a  second, 
provides  a  timing  device  unequalled  by  any 
mechanical  device.  Electronic  equipment  will 
accept  and  reject  matter  from  many  sources 
of  information.  It  will  integrate,  compute 
and  display  the  final  complete  answer.  If 
necessary,  it  will  automatically  encypher  the 
information,  despatch  it  to  many  centres  and 
there  automatically  decypher  and  display  it. 
Such  necessary  operations  may  be  carried 
out  without  help  from  humans  except  to 
start,  stop  and  maintain  the  electronic  equip- 
ment. 

In  Research  and  Development 

Many  are  familiar  with  the  more  spectacu- 
lar aspects  of  electronics  used  by  air  forces; 
such  devices  as  early  warning  radar,  con- 
trolled interception,  automatic  pilots,  navi- 
gational aids,  etc.,  are  well  known.  Essential 
devices  to  ensure  precision  timing  and  rapid 
computation  are  often  overlooked.  Elec- 
tronics not  only  fill  requirements  for  accurate 
timing  and  rapid  calculation  for  operational 
uses.  It  also  provides  similar  methods  to 
assist  in  accelerating  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  aircraft  and  weapons.  Elec- 
tronic computers  can  do  in  one  hour  the 
same  amount  of  work  that  could  be  done  by 
an  experienced  mathematician  in  six  months. 
The  nation  which  can  produce  "the  best  the 
fastest"  usually  has  the  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Electronic  calculators,  telemetering  de- 
vices, industrial  controls,  simulators  and 
many  other  instruments  assist  in  the  speedy 
production  of  new  airborne  and  associated 
gTovhd  eguipment  for  military  use. 


Perhaps  the  best  way  to  illustrate  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  electronic  role  in  air 
power  is  by  the  use  of  a  chart  showing  the 
various  functions  of  electronics  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  a  modern  air  force.  The 
chart  shows  the  breakdown  without  much 
detail,  for  example,  "Navigational  Aids" 
could  be  further  broken  down  into  its  many 
functional  aspects  such  as:  Long  Range 
Navigation,  Ground  Controlled  Approach, 
Distance  Measuring  Equipment,  Homing 
Beacons,  Airfield  Surveillance  Radar,  etc. 

Electronics  have  become  so  indispensable 
to  air  power  that  the  old  practice  of  stowing 
the  electronic  gear  in  spare  spaces  has  disap- 
peared. Modern  procedure  is  to  include  in  the 
original  aircraft  layout  properly  sized  spaces 
in  correct  relation  to  the  function  of  each 
piece  of  electronic  equipment.  Space  require- 
ments for  electronic  devices  are  given  a  high 
priority  and  serious  consideration  is  neces- 
sary before  electronic  gear  is  discarded  to 
make  room  for  something  else.  In  this  atomic 
age  the  atomic  bomb  is,  and  must  be,  associ- 
ated with  air  power.  Research  on  atomic 
power  and  actual  construction  of  atomic 
bombs  is  not  possible  without  electronic  con- 
trol and  measuring  equipment.  The  basic  re- 
search into  atomic  fission  was  carried  out 
with  the  aid  of  complex  electronic  equip- 
ment. Precise  and  delicate  measurements 
must  be  made  with  remote  control,  and  this 
is  only  possible  through  electronics. 

It  is  certain  that  electronics  will  steadilv 
progress  in  value  to  air  power.  As  the  speed 
and  versatility  of  aircraft  and  missiles  in- 
crease, automatic  control  will  ensure  defense 
and  offense  with  a  minimum  of  human  loss 
to  the  air  power  with  superiority  in  electronic 
development. 

In  Civil  Aviation 

In  our  ever  decreasing  time-sized  world, 
rapid  and  accurate  communications  are  es- 
sential both  for  military  and  civilian  pur- 
poses. This  will  be  accomplished  by  the  de- 
velopment of  micro- wave  relay,  airborne  and 
ground  based.  It  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
increasing  use  of  co-axial  cable  which,  in  an 
emergency,  might  well  be  laid  by  aircraft. 
Telephone  cable  has  already  been  placed  in 
position  from  aircraft  flying  at  over  100 
m.p.h. 
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I  use  of  electronic  devices  by  civil  avia- 
is  equally  important.  Peacetime  de- 
ment of  military  equipment  is  of  course 
r  than  under  the  stimulus  of  war,  but 
lately  electronics  is  one  of  the  arts 
ig  both  military  and  civilian  functions, 
ifore,  development  may  be  coordinated 
arried  out  with  economy.  For  example, 
^pment  of  unattended  radar  beacons  or 
-wave  relay  stations  would  be  of  great 
to  commercial  airways  or  for  military 

conclusion  we  can  recapitulate  by  stat- 
riefly  that  the  role  of  electronics  in  air 
-  is  to  extend  limits  of  the  human 
ry  system;  to  assist  and  augment  hu- 
jhysical  effort;  to  increase  the  capacity 
\  human  mind  in  time/quantity  terms; 
luce  loss  of  life  and  equipment;  to  pro- 
'apid  and  secure  communications  over 
istance;  and  to  furnish  a  versatile  tool 
e  use  of  scientists  and  engineers. 

Jet  Bomber 

r  Aeroplane,  May  20. — Britain's  first 
imber,  the  English  Electric  A.l,  built 
le  Air  Ministry's  B3/45  specifica- 
made  its  initial  flight  on  May  13  at 
)n,  Lanes.  Powered  by  two  Rolls- 
5  Avon  axial-flow  turbines,  the  A.l  is 
rcraft  to  which  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
ary  of  State  for  Air,  referred  when  he 


presented  the  1949-50  Air  Estimates  on 
February  23  (reported  in  The  Aeroplane  for 
March  4).  The  development  of  other  jet 
bombers  of  "exceptionally  high  perform- 
ance" was  disclosed  at  the  same  time. 

On  its  first  flight  the  A.l  was  piloted  by 
Wing  Cmdr.  R.  P.  Beamont,  who  had  done 
extensive  taxi-ing  and  preliminary  "hops" 
with  it  the  day  before.  These  trials  were  com- 
pletely satisfactory  and  on  the  subsequent 
maiden  flight  the  aircraft  was  flown  for  about 
20  mins.  and  taken  up  to  8-9,000  ft. 

No  details  of  the  English  Electric  A.l  are 
available  at  present,  but  it  is  clearly  intended 
as  a  medium-range  medium-size  type.  The 
designers  have  not  attempted  anything  in  the 
way  of  unorthodoxy  in  general  configuration, 
but  have  confined  themselves  to  a  straight- 
forward layout  with  exceptionally  clean  lines. 
The  "single"  tail  unit  has  a  tailplane  with  a 
small  dihedral  to  clear  the  twin  jet  exhausts. 

Naturally,  the  question  that  is  foremost  in 
most  people's  minds  is  that  of  production  and 
availability  for  Service  use.  Here  again  no 
details  are  available,  but  from  the  date  of  the 
specification  there  has  been  plenty  of  time 
for  tooling  up  production. 

Russian  Fighter  Crashes  in  Sweden 

Manchester  Guardian,  May  20,  Stock- 
holm.— Experts  from  the  Royal  Swedish  Air 
Force  to-day  began  investigating  tlv<e.  ¥^>i&- 
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sian  fighter  which  yesterday  afternoon  crash- 
landed  on  the  military  airfield  at  TuUinge, 
just  outside  Stockholm.  It  is  a  Lavochkin 
XI,  one  of  the  very  latest  types  of  propeller- 
driven  Russian  planes,  of  which  very  few,  if 
any,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  aviation 
experts  of  another  country. 

The  plane  is  30  ft.  3  in.  long  with  a  wing 
span  of  34  ft.,  and  its  1,800  h.p.  radial  engine 
gives  it  a  speed  of  375  miles  an  hour.  Rumor 
says  there  is  another  auxiliary  engine  which 
can  increase  the  speed  to  470  m.p.h.  The 
Swedish  experts  also  expect  to  get  highly 
interesting  results  from  a  study  of  the  instru- 
ments and  constructional  details. 

Embassy  Refused 

The  Russian  pilot,  a  27-year-old  lieuten- 
ant, who  was  alone  on  board,  made  a  very 
bad  landing,  and  one  wing  was  torn  ofiF  when 
it  hit  a  small  hill  on  the  edge  of  the  airfield, 
but  otherwise  the  plane  was  undamaged. 
The  pilot,  questioned  at  police  headquarters, 
is  reported  to  have  said  he  started  from 
somewhere  in  Byelorussia  and  had  left  be- 
cause he  was  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in 
Russia.  He  asked  to  be  treated  as  a  political 
refugee,  and  it  is  expected  his  request  will  be 
granted. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  last  night  telephoned 
the  Swedish  Foreign  Office  demanding  per- 
mission to  interview  the  pilot,  but  this  was 
refused  until  the  police  report  had  been 
studied.  Embassy  officials  were  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  airfield.  The  plane  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  Russian  authorities  if 
they  ask  for  it,  but  not  until  all  its  secrets 
have  been  studied. 

Giant  French  Transport 

Aviation  Week,  May  30. — Two  behemoths 
— the  U.  S.  Boeing  Stratocruiser  and 
France's  even  larger  SE  2010  Armagnac — set 
the  pace  for  transports  at  the  18th  Paris  Air 
Show.  But  they  left  visitors  with  the  feeling 
that  the  race  for  size  in  commercial  aircraft 
had  just  about  ended. 

The  Stratocruiser,  belonging  to  Pan 
American  Airways,  convinced  some  air  ex- 
perts that  it  comes  too  close  for  comfort  to 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  Airlines 
however,  judging  by  their  orders,  seem  to 
think  otherwise.  So  do  some  manufacturers, 


both  American  and  European,  who  seem  to 
be  pegging  future  plans  on  anticipated  wide- 
spread use  of  huge  transport  aircraft. 

Prototype  Has  Flown 

The  Armagnac  is  the  first  long  distance 
commercial  plane  of  international  class  pro- 
duced in  France  since  the  war.  While  only 
the  prototype  has  flown,  Air  France  has 
ordered  15  for  its  Paris-New  York  run.  The 
Armagnac  is  the  French  counterpart  of  the 
Constellation — but  much  bigger. 

Gross  weight  of  the  craft  is  73  metric  tons 
(about  161,000  lb.)  and  payload  is  eight 
metric  tons  (about  17,500  lb.).  Span  is  164 
ft.;  height,  44  ft.;  length,  129  ft.  It  carrier  94 
passengers. 

Cruising  speed  fully  loaded  at  18,000  ft. 
(at  1750  Ji.p.  per  engine  at  2375  r.p.m.)  is 
300  m.p.h.  Range  is  2500  miles.  Power  is  sup- 
plied by  four  Pratt  &  Whitney  R-4630s,  de- 
veloping 2650  h.p.  at  2550  r.p.m.  at  6000  ft., 
and  3200  h.p.  at  2700  r.p.m.  at  takeoff. 

MERCHANT  MARINE 
Shipbuilding  Yards 

N.  Y.  Times,  June  9. — A  Navy  admiral 
said  today  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  now  to  divide  the  building  of  Navy 
ships  among  shipyards  of  the  various  coasts. 

Such  a  distribution  of  work  said  Rear  Ad- 
miral Charles  D.  Wheelock  is  desirable  only  if 
there  is  sufficient  work  to  be  spread  out 
among  the  yards  of  the  East,  Gulf  and  Pa- 
cific Coasts. 

But  he  cautioned  against  reducing  below  a 
minimum  the  work  of  certain  East  Coast 
yards  which  he  said  are  the  only  ones  now 
capable  of  turning  out  "complicated  com- 
batant ships." 

He  said  he  was  referring  to  private  ship- 
yards and  not  to  Government-owned  yards. 
Admiral  Wheelock  testified  before  a  House 
Merchant  Marine  subcommittee  studying 
legislation  to  require  allocation  of  Navy  and 
Maritime  Commission  shipbuilding  work  to 
yards  of  the  three  coasts  on  a  percentage 
basis. 

The  admiral,  who  is  attached  to  the 
Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships,  said  there  now  are 
about  31,000  workers  employed  in  East 
Coast  yards  and  that  the  Navy  is  particu- 
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I  teres  ted  in  those  yards  which  now  are 
ring  about  19,000  of  that  total. 

Subsidies 

ther  House  Merchant  Marine  sub- 
ttee  was  told  today  that  cheddar 
has  received  a  bigger  Government 
y  than  has  American  shipping. 
;er  A.  Bailey,  president  of  the  National 
.tion  of  American  Shipping,  Inc., 
the  comparison,  he  said,  to  dispel  "a 
ed  idea  that  shipping  is  the  recipient 
roportionate  favors." 
elementing  previous  testimony  given 
mmittee  on  long-range  shipping  legis- 
Mr.  Bailey  said  there  had  been  in  the 
5s  "continual  inferences  concerning 
y  payments  which  intimate  that 
ig  holds  a  highly  preferred  position  in 
ilings  with  the  Government  in  this 

said  figures  of  the  United  States 
I  of  the  Budget  show  that  for  the  fiscal 
934  through  1948  the  Federal  Govern- 
>aid  subsidies  to  business  and  farmers 
t,525,2 17,000  and  added:  "Of  this 
t  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
1  paid  out  in  operating  shipping  sub- 
the  amount  of  only  $49,368,000,  or 
enths  of  1  per  cent  thereof,  and  for 
iction  subsidies — which  are  designed  to 
the  high  wage  cost  in  American  ship- 
-the  sum  of  $341,013,000,  or  2.3  per 
lereof. 

len  recapture  profits  (a  portion  of 
ig  company  profits  the  Government, 
ick  by  law)  are  credited  against  the 
ing  subsidy  the  net  amount  becomes 
24,127,000  for  the  fourteen-year  pe- 
r  seventeen  one-hundredths  of  1  per 


SCIENCE 
^e$  on  the  Atom  Bomb 

ntry  Journaly  June,  1949. — From  data 
Smyth  report  and  elsewhere,  J.  A. 

)ell  of  the  Severance  Chemical  Labo- 
Oberlin  College,  came  up  with  some 

ed  guesses  in  the  Armed  Forces  Chemi- 

irnal  about  the  atom  bomb  and  nu- 

tiergy. 

can  be  deduced,"  he  says,  "that  the 


size  of  the  explosive  charge  is  about  30 
pounds  with  about  the  ^ame  diameter  as  a 
Softball.  Any  size  smaller  than  this  would  al- 
low neutrons  to  escape  on  the  average  before 
colliding  with  fissionable  nuclei  so  that  this  is 
known  as  the  critical  size.  No  smaller  atomic 
bomb  can  be  made,  and  any  larger  piece  will 
explode  spontaneously.  Thus  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  weakly  explosive  atomic 
bomb.  One  either  creates  a  city  destroying 
blast  or  no  blast  at  all." 

Quicker  and  Cheaper 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  atomic  bombs  will 
not  do  much  that  cannot  be  done  with  other 
weapons,  but  the  destruction  can  be  wrought 
so  much  more  quickly,  so  much  more 
cheaply,  and  so  much  more  unexpectedly  as 
to  raise  this  weapon  into  a  class  far  more 
powerful  than  the  past  weapons  of  war." 
Einstein  summarized  it  neatly  when  he  said, 
"The  atomic  bomb  has  created  no  new  prob- 
lems; it  has  merely  made  it  more  mandatory 
that  we  solve  some  of  the  old  problems." 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  "safe  to  say  that 
a  guided  missile,  powered  by  atomic  energy, 
carrying  an  atomic  bomb  to  any  spot  in  the 
world,  is  in  the  foreseeable  future"  there  are 
many  who  predict  that  no  atomic  bomb 
would  be  used  against  cities  were  another 
war  to  start.  This  is  not  from  any  desire  to 
save  civilians  but  only  because  other  weap- 
ons may  be  considerably  more  eflFective. 

In  Fourth  Place 

"In  fact,  a  high  official  recently  stated 
that  atomic  bombs  now  rank  fourth  in  our 
arsenal  of  weapons.  We  shall  leave  one  of  the 
four  weapons  in  the  secret  class  and  suggest 
that  .  .  .  biological  warfare  will  almost  cer- 
tainly outrank  atomic  bombs  in  effective- 
ness .  .  .  the  other  one  is  a  radioactive  dust 
or  spray. 

"The  atomic  bomb  is  too  effective.  Much 
of  our  present  trouble  in  Europe  and  Asia  is 
due  to  the  effectiveness  of  explosive  bombing 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  property. 
It  would  be  much  better  if  the  property 
could  be  rendered  useless  for  a  specified 
period  of  time  at  the  end  of  which  it  could 
be  rehabilitated.  Such  possibilities  are  latent 
in  radioactive  clouds." 
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Secrecy 

Concerning  the  secrecy  about  atomic 
weapons,  Mr.  Campbell  points  out  that  there 
are  four  kinds  of  secrecy  dealing  with  weap- 
ons: (1)  the  fact  that  you  have  it;  (2)  the 
method  of  using  it  and  its  effectiveness;  (3) 
how  many  you  have;  and  (4)  how  you  pro- 
duce it. 

Pointing  out  that  secrets  1  and  2  are  no 
longer  secrets,  he  goes  on  to  deduce,  from 
published  reports,  that  we  are  manufacturing 
about  one  bomb  a  week,  which  would  give 
us  a  maximum  stockpile  of  about  200  bombs. 
Secret  4,  how  you  make  an  A-bomb,  "has 
been  kept  quite  well .  .  .  but  it  should  be 
clearly  noted  that  it  is  only  the  details  of  the 
method  which  are  secret  .  .  .  any  feeling  that 
secrecy  here  guarantees  a  monopoly  of  this 
weapon  is  bound  to  be  wrong." 

In  addition  to  these  guesses  and  conclu- 
sions, Mr.  Campbell  rounds  up  very  neatly 
in  layman  language,  everything  that  has 
seeped  out  about  nuclear  energy.  His  account 
makes  absorbing  reading,  and  right  or  wrong, 
he  does  no  more  than  any  intelligent  foreign 
agent  presumably  has  done. 

Improved  Lifejacket 

N.  Y.  TimeSy  June  10. — A  lifejacket  that 
will  hold  the  face  of  a  man  upward  and  out  of 
the  water  is  under  development  by  the 
British  Navy.  It  is  one  of  several  improved 
devices  to  increase  the  chances  of  survival  of 
persons  forced  to  abandon  ship. 

The  jacket  is  designed  to  replace  earlier 
types  of  lifebelts  and  jackets  in  which  many 
men  have  died  because  unable  to  breathe.  It 
will  automatically  turn  even  an  unconscious 
man  face  upward  and  support  him  high 
enough  to  keep  mouth  and  nostrils  clear  of 
the  water. 

A  lifefloat  has  been  developed  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  rubber  aircraft 
dinghy  used  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  for 
pilots  downed  at  sea.  In  comparison  with  the 
liferafts  of  the  British  Navy,  it  is  lighter  and 
is  equipped  with  a  tentlike  covering  for  pro- 
tection against  all  types  of  weather.  The 
equipment  carried  by  it  will  include  food, 
water,  signal  lights,  fishing  line,  sea  anchor, 
first-aid  kit  and  a  radar  reflector. 

(Editor's  Note.  The  U.  S.  sea  services  have  long 
Jed  2D  the  development  of  life-saving  apparatus.) 


INTERNATIONAL 

French  Admiral  Runs  Armada  of  West 
Europe 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune^  June  11. — Fon- 
tainebleau,  France. — A  landlocked  admiral, 
seated  at  a  desk  125  miles  from  the  sea,  will 
have  nominal  command  of  the  first  Western 
Europe  fleet  maneuvers,  to  be  held  in  the 
English  Channel  this  month. 

For  the  first  time  in  naval  history,  British, 
French,  Dutch  and  Belgian  ships-of-war  will 
sail  for  one  week  under  a  single  command. 
They  aim  to  show  that,  on  sea  as  on  land  and 
in  the  air,  the  forces  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Union  are  capable  of  fulfilling  their 
tasks  as  a  unit,  should  need  arise. 

As  nominal  commander  of  the  combined 
armada.  Vice  Admiral  Robert  Jaujard,  of 
France,  has  his  biggest  and  most  responsible 
duty  since  his  appointment  as  admiral, 
Western  Europe,  in  October  of  last  year. 

Admiral  Jaujard  at  present  has  only  a 
small  staff  of  co-ordinating  ofl&cers  working 
with  him  in  the  annex  of  Napoleon's  chateau 
at  Fontainebleau. 

Must  Unify  Efforts 

Like  a  kind  of  chairman  of  a  board,  he 
must  check  and  co-ordinate  the  various  plans 
and  information  submitted  by  the  national 
admiralties,  ironing  out  rough  spots,  sooth- 
ing any  ruffled  sensibilities,  trying  to  forge  a 
unified  weapon  to  protect  the  Western  na- 
tions on  the  sea. 

Admiral  Jaujard  himself  knows  what  it  is 
to  sail  his  ship  under  foreign  orders. 

Soon  after  his  promotion  to  rear  admiral  in 
1944,  he  took  command  of  the  French  cruis- 
ers Georges  Leygues  and  Montcalm  at  Scapa 
Flow  in  Scotland.  Under  British  higher  com- 
mand, he  directed  his  ships  in  the  Normandy 
landing  at  Omaha  Beach  and  later  in  the 
Southern  France  landing  at  St.  Tropez. 

Again  Admiral  Jaujard  had  British  de- 
stroyers under  his  orders  as  commander  of 
the  inter-Allied  naval  task  group  which 
blockaded  the  sea  approaches  to  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa  in  the  closing  phases  of  the  war. 

A  thin,  wiry  man  of  fifty-three,  with  close- 
cut  gray  hair  and  neatly  trimmed  mustache, 
Vice-Admiral  Jaujard  looks  more  like  a 
British  colonel  than  a  naval  man.  But  he 
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[lis  gold-laced  cap  at  a  jaunty  angle, 
back  on  his  head,  and  his  eyes  have  a 
look. 

nd  the  big  oak  table  of  his  white- 
l  office  Admiral  Jaujard  finds  himself 
a  desk  admiral  today, 
in  interview  he  said  his  various  co- 
:ion  problems  were  "absorbingly  in- 
ig,"  but  added:  "Of  course,  whenever 
ship,  I  want  to  get  to  sea  again." 
r  main  problem,"  he  said,  "is  the  prob- 
getting  ships,  whose  crews  speak  one 
ge,  to  co-operate  faultlessly  with  other 
whose  crews  speak  a  different  lan- 
We  are,  however,  studying  the  inter- 
ilization  of  signals  and  naval  pro- 
.  Here  in  Fontainebleau  my  staflF  have 
ik  French  one  day  and  English  the 
I  carrying  out  their  work." 
ke  many  French  sailors,  Admiral 
d  was  born  far  from  the  sea,  in  Poitou. 
was  studying  at  the  naval  school  at 
«rhen  World  War  I  broke  out  and  the 
was  closed. 

m  able  seaman  aboard  the  armored 
Jeanne  D^Arc,  he  was  present  at  the 
tielles  landings  in  April,  1915.  When 
vdX  school  reopened  later  that  year,  he 
id  to  his  training,  but  later  served  two 
years  aboard  destroyers  on  convoy 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Helped  to  Shell  Genoa 

veen  wars  he  had  a  long  series  of  com- 
is  as  a  junior  officer  and  later  as  a 
-in-command. 

jn  World  War  II  began  in  September, 
Admiral  Jaujard  was  commanding  a 
yrer,  which  escorted  convoys  between 
id  and  Gibraltar  and  between  Bor- 
and  Casablanca.  He  took  part  in  the 
.rdment  of  Genoa  when  Italy  entered 
ir  in  'June,  1940. 

jn  the  Americans  landed  in  North 
,  he  was  in  command  of  the  cruiser 
y  LeygueSy  which  sank  the  German 
de-runner  Dortland  and  brought 
-one  prisoners  to  Dakar.  After  being 
:ommander  at  Algiers  for  a  short  while, 
\  promoted  to  rear-admiral, 
jr  the  war,  he  coi.  manded  the  French 
iiiser  Division,  then  raised  his  flag  as 
admiral  on  the  new  45,000-ton  battle- 


ship Richelieu,  pride  of  the  French  fleet.  He 
left  the  Richelieu  last  October  for  his  desk  at 
Fontainebleau. 

(Editor's  Note:  See  Professional  Notes,  June  Pro- 
ceedings.) 

fiew  Weather-ships  Agreement 

The  Aeroplane,  May  20. — A  new  I.C.A.O. 
agreement  for  the  positioning  of  Ocean  Sta- 
tion Vessels,  signed  in  London  on  May  11, 
provides  for  10  stations  in  the  North  At- 
lantic. To  date  11  of  the  originally  proposed 
13  positions  have  been  manned,  but  unlike 
the  old  agreement  which  specified  the  num- 
ber of  points  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  be 
filled,  the  new  arrangement  more  specifically 
lays  down  the  number  of  ships  required  from 
each  country. 

The  three  stations  which  have  been  with- 
drawn are  in  the  Southern  half  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  but  to  close  the  gap  five  existing 
positions  will  be  re-located.  In  reducing  the 
number  of  ships  the  technical  justification 
for  13  stations  was  outweighed  by  limitations 
of  finance.  The  deletion  of  positions  in  the 
Southern  region  was  largely  dictated  by  the 
presence  of  island  observation  posts;  for  ex- 
ample, the  Azores,  and  the  more  stable 
weather  in  that  region. 

Twenty-five  ships,  compared  with  33 
under  the  old  arrangement,  are  to  be  pro- 
vided: 14  by  the  U.  S.;  Canada,  one;  Britain, 
four;  France,  two;  Netherlands,  two;  Nor- 
way two.  Belgium  has  dropped  out  as  a  ship 
operator  but  will  pay  £26,000,  mainly  to 
Norway.  European  commitments  on  the 
stations  show  a  very  slight  increase,  with  one 
of  the  Netherland's  ships  assisting  the  U.  S. 
on  position  "A." 

Certain  financial  adjustments  between 
European  countries  directly  relating  their 
contributions  to  the  benefits  derived  by  their 
air  services  are  provided  in  the  new  agree- 
ment which  will  run  for  three  years  from  the 
termination  on  June  30,  1950,  of  the  original 
contract.  In  addition  to  the  countries  run- 
ning air  services  across  the  North  Atlantic, 
Portugal  and  Ireland  are  to  provide  funds 
towards  the  stations'  general  upkeep. 

No  overall  cost  of  maintaining  the  25  ships 
was  available  but  a  rough  guess  would  put  it 
in  the  regiori  of  $12,500,000  (£3,100,000) 
each  year. 
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To  reimburse  Denmark  for  providing 
meteorological  facilities  in  Greenland  and 
operating  a  Loran  station  in  the  Faroes,  a 
decision  was  reached  to  pay  £425,000  to- 
wards the  total  current  costs  and  £185,000 
or  90  per  cent  of  the  annual  cost  each  year. 
This  arrangement  covers  the  financing  of  10 
meteorological  stations,  representing  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  expense,  and 
the  master  Loran  station  in  the  Faroes. 
Other  stations  are  at  Vik  in  Iceland  and 
Mangerstar  in  the  Hebrides. 

Payment  for  the  meteorological  facilities 
for  the  current  year  is  based  on  each  coun- 
try's volume  of  traffic  across  the  Atlantic  in 
1948.  Belgium  will  pay  1.7  percent.,  Canada 
9.8  per  cent.,  France  5.3  per  cent.,  Iceland 
1.8  per  cent.,  Netherlands  6.3  per  cent.,  Nor- 
way 1.6  per  cent.,  Sweden  2.2  per  cent., 
U.  K.  9.6  per  cent,  and  U.S.A.  51.7  per  cent. 
These  proportions  are  to  be  adjusted  from 
year  to  year. 

Payment  for  both  the  weather  services  in 
Greenland  and  the  Loran  facilities  is  purely 
voluntary,  for  I.C.A.O.  puts  no  pressure  on 
its  members.  New  transmitting  equipment 
is  to  be  fitted  to  the  Loran  stations  following 
complaints  from  fishing  vessels  that  the 
navigational  aid  was  interfering  with  their 
communications  radio. 

Atlantic  Weather  Information 

Plans  for  increasing  the  speed  and  effi- 
ciency of  meteorological  telecommunications 
facilities  on  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Region 
have  been  drawn  up  by  I.C.A.O. 

Central  clearing  points  to  be  operated  for 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  weather 
data  on  each  side  of  the  North  Atlantic,  one 
at  Paris  and  the  other  at  New  York,  have 
been  recommended.  European  weather  data 
will  be  collected  at  Paris  and  transmitted  by 
duplex  radio  teletype  via  Santa  Maria, 
Azores,  to  New  York.  Weather  data  from 
the  North  American  continent  will  be  col- 
lected at  New  York  and  transmitted  to 
Paris. 

A  number  of  other  recommendations  have 
been  made,  aimed  at  speeding  up  the  han- 
dling of  weather  messages  across  the  North 
Atlantic,  including  the  adoption  of  a  new  set 
of  abbreviations.  Changes  are  expected  to  be 
in  full  effect  by  October  1. 


Crisis  Brews  in  Orient 


N.  Y.  Times,  June  11.— By  H.  W.  Bald- 
win.— The  slow  but  steady  advance  of  the 
Communist  armies  toward  Hong  Kong  and 
the  impending  withdrawal  of  the  last  United 
States  troops  from  Korea  may  precipitate 
another  crisis  in  the  Orient. 

Hong  Kong,  for  more  than  a  century  a 
Far  Eastern  outpost  of  British  power  and 
prestige,  may  soon  become  (ideologically  as 
well  as  physically)  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a 
Red  Sea.  When  the  Communist  tide  engulfs 
Canton,  the  connection  of  Hong  Kong  by 
rail  with  the  rest  of  China  might  be  severed 
effectively.  The  island's  subsequent  com- 
plete isolation— except  by  sea — will  then  be 
only  a  matter  of  time,  if  the  Communists  will 
it. 

Hong  Kong  will  be,  in  other  words,  the 
first  major  test  of  the  policies  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  toward  the  Western  world.  Will 
they  revive,  with  a  new  twist  to  fit  the  party 
line,  the  old  slogan,  "China  for  the  Chinese?" 
Will  they  attempt  to  isolate  or  blockade,  or 
even  to  attack  the  little  island,  ceded  to 
Britain  by  China  in  1841,  an  island  that  has 
long  been  a  haven  of  order  in  a  turbulent 
land? 

British  Taking  No  Chances 

Armed  attack  seems  highly  unlikely,  but 
the  British  are  not  taking  chances.  Sizable 
reinforcements,  including  infantry,  artillery 
and  armor,  sailed  from  England  in  the  first 
half  of  May  and  should  soon  be  debarking  in 
Hong  Kong;  others  followed  a  few  days  ago. 
The  ultimate  strength  of  the  reinforced  garri- 
son will  consist  of  two  brigade  groups  (each 
approximately  the  equivalent  of  a  United 
States  regiment),  plus  supporting  troops 
totaling  about  6,000  men.  Ancillary  forma- 
tions, including  air  and  naval  oinits,  may 
bolster  the  total  strength  of  all  of  Hong 
Kong's  armed  forces  to  some  12,000  m^n. 

Hong  Kong's  strengths  and  weaknesses 
were  underscored  during  the  Japanese  as- 
sault in  December,  1941.  In  seventeen  da>^, 
the  Japanese,  attacking  with  40,000  men, 
overran  the  entire  Crown  Colony,  defended 
by  about  6,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  colony's 
only  airfield  on  the  mainland,  and  food  and 
water  shortages  quickly  proved  decisive;  a 
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bastion  which  it  was  thought  could  hold  out 
for  three  months  was  quickly  conquered. 

Some  of  the  weaknesses — but  not  all — 
revealed  in  1941  have  been  remedied  today. 
Hong  Kong  is  really  three  areas.  The 
island  of  thirty-two  square  miles  is  funda- 
mentaliy  dependent  for  any  protracted  or 
successful  defense  upon  the  adjacent  main- 
land, from  which  it  is  separated  at  Lyemun 
Pass  by  only  half  a  mile.  The  3  J -square- mile 
Rowloon  Peninsula  on  the  mainland,  which 
is  British  territory,  lies  directly  opposite  the 
town  of  Victoria  on  Hong  Kong.  The  defense 
of  these  areas  is  dependent  in  turn  upon  the 
successful  defense  of  the  leased  territories 
(leased  from  China  until  1997)  of  some  355 
square  miles — a  mainland  area,  embracing 
two  hill  ranges,  surrounding  Kowloon. 

The  colony's  only  airfield,  which  is  grossly 
inadequate  for  modern  air  operations,  is  not 
fsr  from  Kowloon  on  the  mainland.  A  fighter 
SQuadron  of  sixteen  planes  has  been  dis- 
patched from  Malaya  to  base  on  this  field, 
Hong  Kong,  with  its  important  naval  dock- 
yards, is  one  of  the  bases  of  the  British  Com- 
'nander  in  Chief  in  the  Far  East,  Sir  Patrick 
^tind,  whose  naval  forces  include  two  cruis- 
^fs,  five  destroyers  and  five  frigates.  An  ad- 
'litional  cruiser  is  on  the  way. 

The  deficiencies  in  water  supply  and  in 
•ood  storage,  which  handicapped  the  defense 
*^f  Hong  Kong  in  1941,  have  been  at  least 
t^artially  rectified;  there  are  new  water  reser- 
voir tanks  on  Hong  Kong  Island  and  water 
t:)ipelines  run  under  the  bay  from  Kowloon. 
targe  stocks  of  rice  have  been  stored  for 
Jiong  Kong's  2,000,000  population.  The 
British  police  have  been  well  trained  in  anti- 
subversive  and  anti-sabotage  action. 

But  Hong  Kong,  geographically,  is  an 
isolated  bastion  of  British  power,  which  can 
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be  cut  ofif  from  the  China  mainland  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  blockade,  and  its  de- 
fensive capabilities  must  be  measured,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  concepts  of  1898,  when 
the  leased  territories  on  the  mainland  were 
acquired  to  keep  Hong  Kong  and  Kowloon 
out  of  the  ranges  of  mainland  guns.  Hong 
Kong  will  be  a  test  case  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist intentions. 

Southern  Korea  Indefensible 
But  Southern  Korea,  soon  to  be  evacuated 
by  the  few  remaining  United  States  troops, 
is  in  no  sense  a  test  of  Communist  intentions. 
The  North  Korean  Communist- dominated 
puppet  government  already  has  made  its  in- 
tentions toward  South  Korea  quite  obvious. 
Those  intentions  are  plainly  disorder,  sub- 
version, riots,  bloodshed,  and  eventually 
conquest  and  domination. 

Southern  Korea  has  been — strategically — 
indefensible  since  the  Communist  conquest 
of  Manchuria.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
guarantee  a  free  and  independent  Korea,  and 
should  never  have  made  such  a  promise;  the 
Yalta  terms,  exclusive  of  other  factors,  made 
the  keeping  of  such  a  promise  practically 
impossible. 

The  presence  of  United  States  troops  in 
Southern  Korea  has  been  the  real  major 
deterrent  to  domination  by  the  north.  With 
the  departure  of  the  last  of  those  troops  by 
July  1,  there  will  remain  only  the  relatively 
weak  military  and  police  forces  of  the  South- 
ern Korean  government,  forces  which  are 
none  too  reliable  politically.  The  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000,000,  therefore,  for  Economic 
Recovery  Administration  aid  to  Korea  in  the 
coming  year  could  well  mean  money  down 
the  drain;  this  request  should  be  evaluated 
carefully. 
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5  Building  Ways  -  Plant  Acreage  50 
Modern  Shops     -     Fast  Crane  Service 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corporation 

SHIPBUILDERS  AND  ENGINEERS 
BATH,  MAINE 


Two  Outboard  Coo/i'ng  Syaems 
Ihat  tut  operating  costs 

"Closed"  coaling  systems  help  yot^et  (he  most  in  service 
and  economy  from  engines,  especi&Iy  where  cruising  waters 
are  salt,  debris-infested,  or  sandy. 

But . . .  unless  your  cooling  system  is  adequately  rustproof 
andcDrrosion-[esistan(,iican  cause  more  trouble  than  iicures! 

A  good  way  to  insure  your  closed  outboard  cooling  system 
against  expensive  corrosive  failufes  and  rust  fouling  is  to 
specify  Monel*  tubing  for  under-WBter  heat  exchangers  and 
inboard  piping.  For.in  addition  to^eing  lOO^o  rustproof  and 
highly  resistant  lo  salt-water  coirosion.  Monel  is  actuaUy 
stronger  than  ttructurai  iteel .  .Itxtta  protection  against 
under-water  damage.  Monet  is  galvamcally  neutral  to  the 
bronze  through-hult  fittings  aitd  return  bends. 

If  you  are  considering  the  many  advantages  of  fresh-water 
cooling  for  your  own  boats,  remember  this ...  a  single  lay-up 
for  repairs  may  cost  a  great  deal  more  (ban  the  small  addi- 
tional expense  of  dependable  Monel  protection. 

Your  local  shipyard  orboat  builder  will  be  glad  to  quote  on 
rustproof  iMoflf/ tubing  for  keel  coolers;  alsoMonel  propeller 
shafts,  Bttings,  and  accessories.  Why  not  investigate . . .  soon? 
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SOVIET   FOREIGN   POLICY 

By  LIEUTENANT  LEON  B.  BLAIR,  U,  5.  Navy 


THE  PRESENT  period  of  post  war  disil- 
lusionment and  petty  quarreling  in 
which  the  world  today  finds  itself  is 
not  a  peculiarity  of  this  post  war  period 
alone.  A  similar  situation  has  existed  after 
every  war.  Today,  however,  we  find  a  host  of 
military,  economic,  scientific,  and  assorted 
miscellaneous  experts  belaboring,  in  press  and 
by  radio,  Russia  (or  the  U.S.S.R.,  Soviets,  or 
Moscow — the  names  synonomously  mean 
that  nebulous  frightening  power  somewhere 
in  Europe  or  Asia,  or  both)  as  the  cause  of  all 
our  ills.  Yet  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  little  appreciation  of  what  Russia  is,  or 
of  what  its  history  reveals. 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
to  give  it  its  proper  name,  is  a  federation  of 
sixteen  sovereign  republics.  The  largest  of 
these,  Russia,  occupies  three  fourths  of  the 
land  mass  of  the  federation  and  has  two 
thirds  of  the  population.  The  people  of 
Russia  were  originally  a  blend  of  many  races 
— the  native  Slavonic  peoples,  the  Asiatic 
Huns  and  Tartars,  and  a  Swedish  people 
(Varangians)  to  whom  the  fact  of  a  Russian 
people  and  a  Russian  State  is  attributable. 
The  name  "Rus,"  originally  a  Finnish  de- 
scription of  the  Swedes  as  "Rowers,"  was 
widely  used  as  early  as  the  tenth  century  to 
describe  the  peoples  of  what  is  now  Russia. 
Surrounding  Russia  is  a  belt  of  sovereign, 
in  name  at  least,  Soviet  Republics.  The 
frontiers  are    ethnic   frontiers  rather  than 


geographical.  On  the  West  are  the  Karelo- 
Finn  Republic,  the  Baltic  States  of  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania,  White  Russia,  the 
Ukraine,  and  Moldavia,  inhabited  largely  by 
Slavonic  people  ethnically  related  to  the 
Russians.  To  the  South  are  the  Asiatic  Re- 
publics of  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Azerbai- 
jan lying  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian,  and  of  Kazakstan,  Uzbekistan, 
Turkomen,  Tajikistan,  and  Kirghiz  lying 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  China.  All  the 
rest,  from  the  Gulf  of  Estonia  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the 
borders  of  India,  is  Russia.  To  call  the 
Armenian  a  Turk  is  to  call  down  upon  one's 
head  the  maledictions  occasioned  by  two 
thousand  years  of  persecution,  yet,  in  the 
main,  the  non-Russian  people  of  the  South- 
ern Republics  are  Turkish.  Perhaps  a  better 
description  is  simply  "non-Slavic  and  non- 
Russian." 

Russia  itself  is  by  no  means  an  ethnic  en- 
tirety. It  contains  169  distinct  ethnic  groups. 
It  contains  seventeen  autonomous  republics, 
many  of  which  are  further  divided  into  au- 
tonomous territories  and  regions.  Several 
former  autonomous  republics  and  regions  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  were  liquidated  during  World 
War  II  as  a  result  of  the  disloyalty  of  the 
populations,  who  found  their  national  aspira- 
tions not  satisfied  and  therefore  collaborated 
with  the  invading  Germans. 

The   Soviet  Union,   although   actually  a 
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product  of  Russian  history,  is  regarded  as  a 
youngster  in  the  community  of  nations,  and 
it  is  a  youngster  as  to  political  form.  It  is 
young  in  the  life  cycle  of  nations — ''dy- 
namic" is  the  word  used  by  one  geopolitician. 
It  was  estimated  in  1944  that  more  than  half 
of  her  people  were  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  little 
territory  included  in  the  U.S.S.R.  that  was 
not  a  part  of  the  Russian  Tsarist  Empire.  In 
many  respects  the  expansion  of  the  Russian 
Empire  closely  paralleled  that  of  the  United 
States.  While  warring  with  European  neigh- 
"bors,  both  nations  expanded  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean — the  Russians  into  the  lands  of  the 
Tajiks  and  Tartars,  the  Samoyeds  and  the 
Kamchadals;  the  United  States,  into  the 
lands  of  the  Seminole  and  Navaho,  the 
Apache  and  Aleut.  So  goes  the  chronicle  of 
"Russian  Imperialism^'  and  "American  guid- 
ance of  backward  peoples." 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  product  of 
Russian  history,  Russian  history  is  largely  a 
result  of  geographical  circumstances.  It  is  a 
great  plain  with  few  natural  frontiers,  backed 
up  against  the  frozen  waste  of  the  Arctic  on 
the  North,  flanked  by  burning  deserts  on  the 
South,  cut  off  from  the  civilization  influence 
of  Rome  by  the  warring  tribes  of  Germany 
and  Central  Europe.  Here  about  A.D.  852- 
62  a  state  was  born,  fathered  by  groups  of 
Scandinavians  led  by  Rurik,  and  peopled  by 
native  Chuds,  Slavs,  and  Finns.  The  whole 
compass  of  the  Russian  lands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  national  history  was  slightly 
smaller  than  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
Within  twenty  years  they  had  increased  by 
half,  inaugurating  a  policy  of  expansion 
which  has  continued  to  this  day.  During  the 
tenth  century,  the  new  nation  was,  until  con- 
verted to  Christianity  about  980,  embroiled 


in  a  series  of  wars  with  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
and  upon  several  occasions  penetrated  the 
Bosporus  in  its  attempt  to  reach  the  riches  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Finally,  in  A.D.  972,  the 
Byzantines  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the 
Rus  in  a  series  of  actions  along  the  Danube 
River. 

The  peace  of  972,  followed  by  conversion 
to  Greek  Christianity,  was  practically  final 
between  Constantinople  and  the  Princes  of 
the  Rus. 

The  conversion  of  the  Russian  people  to 
Greek  Christianity  has  been  of  considerable 
historical  consequence.  As  they  had  previ- 
ously rejected  the  claims  of  Judaism  and 
Islam,  so  they  now  rejected  the  claims  of 
Rome,  thus  cutting  themselves  off  from  the 
Western  Christian  world  and,  in  particular, 
severing  themselves  from  their  brother  Slavs 
of  Polish  stock.  Into  the  cultural  vacuum  of 
the  Russian  state  thus  created  poured  the 
civilization  of  the  Greeks  with  its  system  of 
laws,  different  church  and  richer  alphabet, 
while  the  Western  world  adopted  the  simpler 
Roman  alphabet.  Europeans  called  the  Rus- 
sians strange,  a  race  apart.^ 

A  third  factor,  the  migratory  habit  of  the 
Russian  stock,  everlastingly  seeking  new 
lands  and  making  new  settlements,  is  par- 
tially responsible  for  Russian  history  and 
Russian  expansion.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  expansion  of  the  Russian  Empire 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Bering  Straits,  and 
from  the  North  Pole  to  India,  was  based 
upon  a  combination  of  the  three  elements:  an 
autocratic  centralization  of  authority,  first 
spiritual  as  head  of  the  church,  later  political 
as  head  of  the  state;  geographical  position  in 
a  vast  plain  with  no  physical  frontiers,  where 


*  The  following  quotation  from  Russia ^  from  Iks 
Varangians  to  the  BolshevikSy  by  Beazley,  Forbes,  Bir- 
kett,  is  indicative  of  the  depth  of  religious  conviction  of 
the  Russians:  "Holy  Russia  has  been  no  empty  phrase. 
Constantly  one  finds  the  religious  element  surprising 
one  afresh  by  its  depth,  the  ubiquity,  and  the  subtlety  of 
its  action  in  Russian  history.  Constantly  one  has  to 
recognize  its  power  of  accomplishing  what  nothing  else 
can  do.  To  take  only  one  instance;  it  is  the  greatest  of 
all  factors  in  the  creation  of  the  autocratic  empire  of 
Moscow,  in  the  absorption  of  all  of  the  lesser  Russian 
principalities  and  cities,  in  the  deliverance  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  yoke  of  the  misbelieving  Musselman  and 
the  heretic  Pole." 
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nsion  was  facilitated  by  a  network  of 
gable  rivers  with  connecting  tributaries; 
the   migratory   habit   of   the   Russian 
>le. 

le  expansion  of  Tsarist  Russia  was  not 
out  incident.  It  was  attended  at  every 
with  the  clash  of  arms.  It  was  charac- 
ed  by  expansion  in  one  direction,  a  re- 
,  a  waiting  period,  and  change  of  direc- 
.  The  increasing  military  might  of  West- 
European  nations  made  any  appreciable 
.nsion  in  that  direction  hazardous,  so  the 
>ian  expansion  along  its  western  frontiers 
me  a  policy  of  opportunism — watchful 
ing.  The  Russians  were  not  averse  to 
dshed,  if  necessary,  to  further  that  policy, 
le  history  of  the  western  frontier  of  Rus- 
Tom  the  first  attack  on  Constantinople 
1  this  date  has  been  one  of  marching 
ies.  Russia,  and  her  successor,  the  Soviet 
m,  has  five  times  approximated  her  pres- 
western  boundaries;  Russia  was  four 
:s  thrown  back. 

[though  Russian  history  antedated  him 
ome  five  hundred  years,  it  was  Ivan  the 
it  (1462-1505)  who  united  the  various 
cipalities  of  Russia,  subjugated  the 
:ars*  who  had,  since  1224,  overrun  the 
*s  of  the  RuSy  and,  by  marriage  to  the 
e  of  the  last  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors, 
tified  his  family,  race,  and  country  as  the 
essor  to  the  claims  of  the  Byzantine 
>ire.  It  was  Ivan  the  Great,  who,  in  1480, 
proclaimed  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias. 
rsLii  IV  (the  Terrible)  inaugurated  Rus- 
expansion  into  Asia.  Faced  more  or  less 
I  a  stalemate  in  the  west,  and  troubled 
estically  with  Cossack  insurrections, 
1  offered  Yermak,  leader  of  one  of  the 
;ack  bands,  as  much  free  land  as  his  band 
d  take  from  the  Mongol  Khan.  Fifty 
's  later,  the  Cossacks  were  standing  on 
shores  of  the  Bering  Sea  looking  at 
ka. 
ne  sees  in  Russian  literature  repeated 


te  Tartars,  under  the  leadership  of  Jenghiz  Khan, 
lished  in  the  13th  century  an  empire  extending 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea.  Of  the  Tartars 
selves,  an  ancient  chronicle  of  Novogorod,  A.D. 
iays,  "For  our  sins  came  unknown  tribes.  No  one 
s  exactly  who  they  are,  nor  whence  they  came  out, 
rhat  their  language  is,  nor  of  what  race  they  are, 
hat  their  faith  is,  but  they  call  themselves  Tatary." 


reference  to  the  Cossacks — Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper,  Cossacks  of 
the  Yaik— and  yet  the  Cossacks,  who  added 
Siberia  to  the  Russian  Empire,  are  not  a 
racial  stock.  They  are  a  collection  of  discon- 
tented elements  of  many  tribes,  attracting 
recruits  from  the  Christian  North  and  Mo- 
hammedan South  alike.  People  joined  the 
Cossacks  when  the  conventions  of  society  be- 
came intolerable  to  them. 

The  Cossack  expansion  proceeded  rapidly 
through  the  Tartar  kingdoms  of  Kazan 
(1552)  and  Astrakhan  (1555)  to  the  very 
borders  of  China.  Here  on  the  Argun  River, 
the  Chinese  halted  the  Cossacks,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Nerchinsk  (1689)  fixed  that  river 
as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Russia.  Respect- 
ing, for  the  time  being,  their  treaty,  the  Rus- 
sians turned  northeastward,  occupying  the 
land  of  the  Samoyeds  and  Kamchadals, 
crossing  the  Bering  Sea,  and  by  1812,  estab- 
lishing settlements  on  the  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  northeastward  expansion  was  ac- 
complished peacefully,  no  one  being  killed 
except  some  uncivilized  natives,  about 
whom  no  one  cared  very  much. 

The  American  phase  of  the  Russian  ex- 
pansion appears  to  have  collapsed  of  its  own 
weight  and  distance  from  home.  The  settle- 
ments at  Ross  and  Bodega,  California, 
originally  established  to  supply  New  Arch- 
angel (Sitka)  and  other  Alaskan  ports  with 
grain,  were  sold  to  Captain  Sutter  in  1841  for 
$30,000,  and  Alaska  itself  was  sold  to  the 
United  States  in  1867  for  87,200,000. 

Shortly  after  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk,  al- 
though keeping  her  armies  at  a  discreet  dis- 
tance, Russia  began  an  economic  and  politi- 
cal penetration  of  Manchuria,  meanwhile 
establishing  settlements  along  the  Amur 
River.  Siberia  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
solely  a  land  of  adventurers  and  exiles,  and 
the  need  of  an  outlet  to  the  sea  for  the  in- 
creasing population  began  to  be  felt.  In  1858 
while  China  was  engaged  with  the  Taiping 
rebellion  at  home  and  engaged  abroad  in  war 
with  England  and  France,  Russia  imposed 
the  Treaty  of  Aigun  on  her.  Russia  thereby 
gained  all  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Amur 
River,  and  the  maritime  region  east  of 
Ussuri  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  to 
the  border  of  Korea.  The  aggressive  interest 
displayed  by  the  Russians  in  eastern  Siberia. 
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caused  a  Japanese  statesman  as  early  as  1873 
to  declaim,  '^  Russia,  always  advancing 
southward,  is  the  chief  peril  for  Japan." 
Prince  Ukhtomsky,  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  II,  urged  "young  men  of  enter- 
prise, instead  of  fuddling  their  heads  with 
European  constitution3,  to  come  out  into 
Asia  and  rule  the  world."  Japan  checked  the 
southward  advance  in  1904--05,  by  the  de- 
cisive actions  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

The  entire  nineteenth  century  was  one  of 
feverish  activity  all  around  Russia's  fron- 
tiers. Certain  areas  of  the  Caucasus,  includ- 
ing Georgia  (1801),  Azerbaijan,  and  Ar- 
menia (1828)  attacked  by  the  Moslem  Turks, 
appealed  to  the  Tsar  for  protection,  and  were 
annexed  to  the  Russian  Empire.  Russia's  re- 
buff during  the  Crimean  War  (1854-1856)  at 
the  hands  of  Turkey,  England,  and  France, 
resulted,  as  it  had  at  other  times,  in  great 
advances  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  in 
Asia.  In  rapid  succession,  the  rest  of  the 
Caucasus,  including  Kars  and  Ardahan 
(1878),  which  are  even  now  being  disputed 
between  U.S.S.R.  and  Turkey,  and  the  area 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (1874)  were  annexed. 
The  central  Asian  advance  was  checked  by 
the  prior  interest  of  Britain  in  India.  Russian 
activities  in  behalf  of  Afghanistan  led  to  the 
Afghan  War  of  1878-81  between  Afghanistan 
and  Britain.  The  treaty  of  peace  established 
the  Afghan  boundary  north  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  mountains,  which  Britain  regarded  as 
the  natural  frontier  of  India.  In  1907,  Russia 
agreed  to  regard  Afghanistan  as  being  out- 
side her  sphere  of  influence. 

Russian  statesmen  claimed  that  the  ad- 
vance in  Central  Asia  was  in  the  interest  of 
civilization,  and  that  military  subjugation  of 
the  native  tribes  was  desirable  and  necessary 
to  prevent  their  depredations  on  commerce. 
The  path  to  civilization  for  natives  was  indi- 
cated by  the  Russian  general,  Skobelev,  who 
had  been  sent  to  "absorb"  the  territory: 
"These  people  are  a  black  spot  on  the  earth. 
Their  extermination  would  be  a  wholly  virtu- 
ous act." 

Influenced  perhaps  by  cotton  shortages 
due  to  the  American  Civil  War,  Russian 
armies  captured  Tashkent,  the  largest  city 
in  Central  Asia,  in  1865,  and  soon  held 
all  of  the  cotton  producing  areas  of  this 
"land  of  white  gold";  it  was  named  Russian 


Turkestan.  The  irrigated  lands  were  taken 
by  the  Russian  officers.  Murgabak,  the  best 
oasis  in  the  region,  became  the  Tsar's  estate. 

The  cotton  crop  of  Central  Asia  was  tre- 
mendously increased  under  Russian  super- 
vision, but  Central  Asia  no  longer  raised  its 
own  bread;  that  came  from  Russia. 

Transition  from  Tsarist  Russia  to  the  pres- 
ent-day Soviet  Union  is  not  a  difficult  task. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  new  nation.  It  oc- 
cupies the  territory  of  the  Tsars,  retains 
many  of  the  national  traditions  of  the  Tsarist 
era,  and  in  the  words  of  Harrison  Salisbury, 
former  head  of  the  United  Press  in  Moscow, 
"there  is  not  a  line  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
which  any  Tsarist  foreign  minister  would  not 
have  underwritten  twice  over  as  the  only 
basically  sound  policy  for  Russia.  .  .  .  What 
is  Russian  foreign  policy  today?  It  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Tsars,  with  one  impor- 
tant difference — security.  The  conception  of 
security  is  paramount  in  all  Soviet  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  significantly, 
the  first  step  Soviet  Russia  took  toward 
achieving  security  was  to  get  back  the  lands 
over  which  Imperial  Russia  once  claimed 
sovereignty."  The  Russian  quest  for  an  ice- 
free  port,  first  voiced  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
echoed  intermittently  since  then  as  Russia 
expanded  to  Vladivostok  (1858),  and  to  Port 
Arthur  (1897)  is  again  raised  as  the  Soviets 
currently  demand  preferential  position  in 
control  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  age  old  "ex- 
pansion into  backward  areas" — the  territory 
of  the  Turkomens  in  1866  and  the  territory 
of  the  Tannu  Tuvans  in  1946 — is  continuing. 

Stalin  and  his  colleagues,  having  at  an 
early  age  learned  the  political  facts  of  life, 
realize  that  they  cannot  continue  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  a  tree  unless  the  tree  itself  is  pro- 
tected and  nurtured.  The  agency  that 
brought  them  to  power,  and  by  which, 
primarily,  that  power  is  maintained,  is  the 
Communist  Party.  It  must  be  protected. 
Therefore  the  concept  of  security  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  been  expanded  to  include,  in 
addition  to  national  security,  security  for  the 
Communist  Party  wherever  its  branches 
might  be.  This  divided  concept  of  security  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  leaders  is  in  a  large  part 
responsible  for  the  distrust  of  the  Soviet 
Union  now  existent.  That  distrust  is  not  uni- 
lateral, nor  is  it  new.  The  literary  intelli- 
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gentsia  of  Moscow  of  one  hundred  years  ago 
professed  to  find  in  Russia's  history  and  the 
Russian  national  mind  a  type  of  socialistic 
civilization  potentially  higher  than  that  of 
the  individualistic  Western  Europe.  They 
execrated  Peter  the  Great's  Europeanization 
of  Russia  as  a  deviation  from  the  genuine 
course  of  Russian  history.  They  wanted 
Russia  to  come  back  to  the  forgotten  princi- 
ples of  the  eastern  church  and  state — ortho- 
doxy and  autocracy.  If  the  emotional  stimu- 
lus of  Communism  be  substituted  for  the 
emotional  stimulus  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  that  appeal  is  as  valid  today  as  it 
was  in  1850. 

Thus  we  have  the  essence  of  Tsarist  foreign 
policy — territorial  expansion  and  economic 
development — plus  security,  projected  into 
the  present  day.  There  have  been  breaks  in 
the  continuity  of  that  foreign  policy,  during 


the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  (1672-1725), 
and  during  the  foreign  ministry  of  Maxim 
Litvinov  (1W3-1939),  but  the  temporary 
breaks  did  not  result  in  a  reorientation  of  the 
basic  policy. 

The  present  impasse  in  Russian-American 
relations  is  new,  however.  Russian-American 
relations  were  pleasant  once;  both  the  Rus- 
sians and  Americans  felt  that  Russia  had  the 
better  of  the  bargain  in  the  sale  of  Alaska  to 
the  United  States,  but  there  was  little  bitter- 
ness felt  toward  Russia  as  a  result.  The 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth  (1905),  terminating 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  was  hailed  in 
Russia  asgenuineevidenceof  our  friendship; 
it  occasioned  considerable  indignation  in 
Japan,  too,  because  of  the  relative  smallness 
of  Japanese  gains  after  such  a  series  of  bril- 
liant victories. 

It  is  true  that  United  States  miliury  in- 
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tervention  in  the  Murmansk  region  and  in 
Siberia  during  the  Bolshevik  revolution 
(1918  to  1921)  provoked  rather  strained  rela- 
tions which  were  not  reconciled  until  1933. 
Despite  that  tension,  however,  the  spirit  of 
the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  overwhelm- 
ingly pro-American.  The  words,  "po  Ameri- 
kanski" — American  style — was  high  praise. 
Wartime  cooperation  during  World  War  II 
awakened  a  wholehearted  admiration  be- 
tween the  two  peoples.  Regardless  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  peoples  of  these  two  countries, 
both  of  whom  profess  the  pursuit  of  Peace, 
Security,  and  Opportunity  as  primary  ob- 
jectives, the  diplomatic  relations  have  never 
been  worse  than  at  present.  The  phrase  "cold 
war''  has  come  into  being  to  describe  the 
conflict  which  is  simply  "War  Without 
Weapons"  or  psychological  warfare.  It  has 
as  its  objective,  just  as  does  the  warfare  of 
armies  and  navies,  the  destruction  of  the  will 
to  resist  or  to  win.  It  achieves  its  objectives 
by  breaking  the  moral  and  social  cohesion 
of  the  opposing  nation.  Instead  of  using  the 
appropriate  combination  of  infantry  corps, 
battleships,  and  P-38's,  the  "War  Without 
Weapons"  or  "cold  war"  uses  the  appropri- 
ate combination  of  political,  economic,  and 
psychological  weapons,  supported  with  the 
threat  of  force  if  necessary  to  achieve  its 
national  policy.  In  Italy,  Togliatti,  by  fo- 
menting domestic  strife  and  by  threatening 
civil  revolution,  seeks  to  break  the  moral 
cohesion  of  the  nation.  Togliatti,  then  known 
^  Ercoli,  was  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Secretariat  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Third  International  until  its  dissolution 
in  1943.  Other  members,  Dimitrov,  Manuil- 
ski,  Pieck,  Marty,  Gottwald,  and  Pauker, 
upon  dissolution  of  the  Third  International 
likewise  took  their  places  in  the  political  life 
of  their  native  countries,  and  have  achieved 
great  power  there. 

Stalin  undoubtedly  does  not  want  a  shoot- 
ing war  in  the  traditional  sense,  which,  con- 
sidering the  geographical  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries,  and  barring  the  coming  of 
some  atomic,  guided  missile,  push-button 
conflict,  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  wage. 
No  one  wants  a  war  in  which  he  at  best  could 
win  only  a  pyrrhic  victory.  But  who  can 
deny  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  by 
"cold  war"  her  objectives  in  Poland  and 


Rumania  with  a  positiveness  equal  to  that 
of  Hitler's  blitzkreig? 

During  the  campaigns  of  Peter  the  Great, 
wars  were  fought  by  armies  drawn  up  in  a 
line;  fronts  seldom  exceeded  three  miles  in 
depth.  During  World  War  II,  frontal  zones 
embraced  entire  islands  and  large  areas  of 
national  territories.  Today,  the  Soviet  Union 
wages  her  cold  war  over  a  frontal  zone  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Northern  China.  Nations  and  provinces  are 
no  longer  of  import.   The  strategic  areas 
wrested   from    Finland   in    1941,    Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,   German  East   Prussia, 
Eastern    Poland,    Carpatho-Ukraine,    Bes- 
sarabia, and  Bukovina,  all  in  Europe,  are  no 
longer  frontal  zones.  For  them  the  war  is 
over;  they  are  conquered  territories  annexed 
to   the  victorious  Soviet   Union.   In   Asia, 
Kushka  has  been  ceded  to  the  Soviets  by 
Afghanistan,  and  Tannu  Tuva  has  been  an- 
nexed. 

The  frontal  zone  envisaged  by  the  Soviets 
is  that  area  near  enough  to  be  amenable  to 
the  threat  of  Soviet  military  might.  Those 
nations  of  the  frontal  zone  not  presently  oc- 
cupied are  nominally  independent,  and  in 
some  cases  actually  independent;  neverthe- 
less, they  are  under  strong  pressure  to  put 
their  armies,  their  secret  police,  and  their 
foreign  policy  in  the  hands  of  Moscow- 
trained  and  directed  experts.  In  this  manner, 
a  "friendly"  government  is  insured — 
"friendly"  being  the  approbation  accorded 
those  who  are  in  accord  with  and  actively 
support  Soviet  objectives.* 

Within  the  European  frontal  zone,  which 
at  this  time  includes  Poland,  Eastern  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia,  Eastern  Austria, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Albania,  a  ruthless  policy  of  persecution 
and  terrorism  was  employed  to  bring 
friendly   government   into   being.    Thus  in 


'  Colonel  General  T.  F.  Shdkov,  head  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  Joint  Commission  at  its  opening  ses- 
sion, March  20,  1946,  summed  up  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  its  neighbors  in  his  discussion  of  the  destiny  of 
Korea.  He  said,  "The  Soviet  Union  has  a  keen  interest 
in  Korea,  being  a  true  democratic  and  independent 
country,  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  in  the 
future  it  will  not  become  a  base  for  an  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union."  The  Voice  of  Korea,  Korean  Afairs 
InstUuU  (Washington,  D.  C.)  April  6,  1946. 
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Bulgaria  and  Vugoslavia,  opposition  leaders 
were  executed;  in  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Hungary,  they  were  exiled;  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Jan  Masaryk  "committed  suicide." 

In  Asia,  the  frontal  zone  embraces  North 
China,  including  Outer  Mongolia,  Man- 
churia, the  Sinkiang  Province,  and  Northern 
Korea. 

Thus  Soviet  expansion  is  continuing.  It 
differs  from  Tsarist  expansion  in  that  it  is 
not  regarded  as  imperialism  {by  the  Soviets). 
The  Soviet  leaders  call  it  "quest  for  secur- 
ity," yet  the  net  effect  of  this  new  national 
Strategy,  using  its  political,  economic,  and 
ethnic  weapons  is  the  achievement  of  those 
objectives  for  which  the  Russian  armies  had 
been  fighting  for  a  thousand  years. 

In  the  Middle  East  and  in  Asia,  where 
traditionally  Russia  was  most  likely  to  back 
up  her  territorial  demands  with  guns,  Turkey 
is  under  pressure  to  cede  the  Kars  and  Arda- 
han  area  to  the  Soviets.  Kars  and  Ardahan, 
originally  Turkish,  were  taken  by  Russia  in 
1878,  and  were  lost  back  to  Turkey  during 


the  Bolshevik  revolution.  Mt.  Ararat, 
tional  symbol  of  Soviet  Armenia,  app 
on  the  Armenian  coat  of  arms,  lies  in  T 
Armenia  next  to  Ardahan.  The  cry  c 
dentism  is  loud. 

In  Persia,  the  Soviet  Union  is  parti( 
active.  The  population  In"  North  Pe 
ethnically  kin  to  the  southern  Sovit 
publics.  On  the  west,  the  Armenians 
posite  the  Armenian  Soviet  Republi 
Azerbaijans  adjoin  their  neighbors 
Azerbaijan  Soviet  Republic;  and  the  ' 
mens  lie  opposite  Soviet  Turkomen 
Persian,  proper,  does  not  come  up 
frontier.  His  home  is  in  middle  and  soi 
Persia. 

The  Russians  have  always  been  go 
similators,  hence  the  weapon  of  ethnic 
tration  has  been  a  favorite  of  the  R 
Empire  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  pro\ 
zone  of  influence  amongst  kinsmen 
joining  territory;  it  also  encourages  ai 
tion  of  those  kinsmen,  lest  the  dome; 
influenced  by  the  foreign. 
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FOUR  TIMES  RUSSIA'S  ADVANCE  HAS  BEEN  CHECKED 

Eogftgement  in  ChcMme  Bay  between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  July,  1770. 
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Today,  we  see  the  strategy  of  ethnic  pene- 
tration at  work  all  along  the  Soviet  borders. 
In  Persian  Azerbaijan,  for  instance,  the 
Soviets  supported  and  encouraged  a  revolu- 
tion which  resulted  in  an  autonomous  state. 
They  are  now  supporting  the  Kurds  in  their 
demand  for  autonomy,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  Kurds  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  indications  that  Persia  is  a  major 
Soviet  objective.  A  weak  national  govern- 
ment, dissident  elements  of  population,  and 
enormous  mineral  resources  render  it  a  most 
propitious  field  for  expansion.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  served  official  notice  in  unmistak- 
able terms  of  her  interests  in  Persia,  charging 
"gross  discrimination  against  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
voiding  the  1946  oil  concessions."  It  is  "hos- 
tile activity  .  .  .  incompatible  with  normal 
relations  between  the  two  nations." 

Newsweek  reports,  in  a  recent  issue,  "The 
Soviet  industrial  economy  and  military 
potential  are  suflFering  from  lack  of  oil." 
Within  Persia,  the  Communist  Party,  the 
Tudeh,  has  effectively  furthered  the  Soviet 
policies.  Jaafor  Pishevari,  a  leader  in  the  Tu- 
deh,  came  to  Persia  from  the  Soviet  Union 
where  he  had  been  employed  by  the  Com- 
intern. 

To  the  east  of  Persia  is  Afghanistan  whose 
Russian  frontier  is  along  the  Oxus  River. 
Rivers  were  never  very  good  frontiers  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  of  an  economy  to  de- 
velop on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
Oxus  is  no  exception.  The  ethnic  frontier  is  to 
the  south  along  the  line  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  a 
range  of  mountains  running  southwest- 
northeast.  South  of  the  range  live  the 
Pathans;  to  the  north  live  the  Tajiks  and 
Uzbeks,  who  are  kin  to  the  people  of  Soviet 
Tajikistan  and  Uzbekistan.  With  the  weak- 
ening of  the  British  Empire,  the  Soviets 
have  renewed  their  interest  in  Afghanistan, 
strengthening  communications,  and  "rectify- 
ing borders." 

Eastward  along  the  frontier,  in  Sinkiang, 
we  find  again  that  the  ethnic  frontier  and  the 
political  frontier  do  not  coincide.  The  north- 
ern part  of  Sinkiang  is  a  part  of  the  Siberian 
plain,  and  the  Turko-Moslem  population 
flows  over  both  sides  of  the  political  borders. 
Because  the  cities  of  Sinkiang  are  closer  to 
the  Siberian  trade  centers  than  to  the 
Chinese,   there  is  a  tendency  toward  eco- 


nomic collaboration  between  the  former.  The 
Soviets  have  capitalized  on  this  fortunate 
geographic  circumstance  by  construction  of 
the  Turk-Sib  railway,  and  a  motor  highway 
to  Urumchi,  the  capital  of  Sinkiang. 

Outer  Mongolia  and  Tannu  Tuva,  origi- 
nally a  part  of  the  Mongol-Chinese  Empire, 
and  nominally  under  Chinese  suzerainity, 
were  detached  from  China  shortly  after  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  by  "Red  Russian 
armies  pursuing  White  Russian  armies." 
They  were  organized  as  republics  in  1921, 
and  have  remained  independent  since  then, 
with  Soviet  troops  in  residence  to  insure  that 
they  remained  independent.  Tannu  Tuva 
was  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1945;  Outer  Mongolia,  because  its  economy 
is  tied  to  that  of  Siberia,  and  because  of  the 
ethnic  ties  between  the  native  Buryat  people 
and  the  Buryats  of  Siberia,  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  a  part  of  Siberia. 

In  neither  Manchuria  nor  Korea  is  the 
political  frontier  either  the  ethnic  or  eco- 
nomic frontier.  In  Manchuria,  the  political 
frontier  is  the  Amur  River;  in  Korea,  it  is  the 
estuary  of  the  Tumen  River.  In  Manchuria, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  certain  territorial  con- 
cessions, and  in  addition,  it  is  charged,  are 
seeking  a  friendly  government  by  supplying 
the  .Chinese  Communist  armies  with  arms 
and  munitions.  Penetration  in  Korea  takes 
the  form  of  support  for  the  militant  com- 
munist party. 

Whether  the  Soviets  will  fight  an  orthodox 
war  if  checked  in  their  "cold  war"  is  un- 
known. It  is,  however,  doubtful.  Their  pres- 
ent policy  of  opportunism  is  a  comparatively 
recent  one.  If  history  could  be  turned  back 
for  the  Russians  to  the  early  thirties,  they 
would  be  welcomed  into  the  family  of  nations 
(democratic)  with  open  arms.  The  Russo- 
phobes who  insist  that  the  "Litvinov 
Policy"  was  a  "front"  are  simply  not  sup- 
ported by  facts.  Although  there  were  dis- 
agreements between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  vari- 
ous other  nations  between  1933  and  1939,  the 
whole  tenor  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  was  one 
of  cooperation,  seeking  collectively  a  peace- 
ful and  stable  economy. 

Stalin  and  Litvinov  were  aware  of  the 
covetous  designs  of  their  neighbors;  the 
Tanaka  Memorial  was  widely  published  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Japanese  plans  for 
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Siberia  were  thus  made  known  to  the  Soviet 
citizen.  They  knew,  too,  of  Germany's  aspi- 
rations in  the  Ukraine,  and  of  her  professed 
hatred  for  communism  and  for  the  Slavic 
people.  Foreseeing  the  impending  conflict, 
the  Soviet  Union  sought  closer  cooperation 
with  the  democratic  powers.  Collective  se- 
curity, indivisibility  of  peace,  universal  dis- 
armament, united  front  both  with  and  within 
the  democratic  countries  were  among  the  most 
prominent  features  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
The  year  1938  was  a  momentous  one,  for  it 
witnessed  the  despair  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
achieving  collective  security.  In  March, 
Litvinov  branded  German  seizure  of  Aus- 
tria as  a  menace  and  declared  that  Russia 
was  prepared  to  participate  in  measures 
aimed  at  checking  further  aggression;  Brit- 
ain rejected  as  premature  Lit  vino  v's  pro- 
posal for  a  special  conference  to  consider 
means  of  checking  future  aggression  and 
eliminating  an  aggravated  danger  of  a  new 
world  massacre.  In  September,  1938,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  excluded  from  the  Munich 
conference,  which  sanctioned  partition  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  violation  of  Soviet-Czech, 
and  British,  French- Czech  treaties.  On 
August  23,  1939,  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
signed  a  non-aggression  pact,  and  World 
War  II  was  on. 


Whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  is  cen- 
surable for  her  policy  of  opportunism  in  1939 
is  bound  to  be  the  subject  of  acrimonious  de- 
bate for  years  to  come.  It  is  a  part  of  her  his- 
tory, however,  and  the  lesson  is  clear — the 
Soviet  Union  will  pursue  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance in  achieving  her  conception  of 
"peace,  opportunity,  and  security."  She  is 
prepared  to  play  any  card  available  at  the 
time,  and  which  promises  maximum  success 
in  a  given  situation.  This  might  be  one  day 
an  international,  the  next  day  a  national 
card;  a  conservative,  or  a  revolutionary;  an 
Orthodox,  or  a  Mohammedan;  a  pan-Slavic, 
or  a  pan-Arabic  card;  the  ends  count  more 
than  the  means. 

The  alternatives  to  the  United  States  are 
clear — Meet  the  Soviet  challenge,  or  get  out 
of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  unspoken  corollary 
to  "getting  out  of  Europe  and  Asia"  being,  of 
course,  that  we  abandon  a  goodly  part  of  our 
foreign  trade  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Russian- 
Soviet  history  indicates  that  a  shooting  war 
will  not  be  the  result  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge; that,  indeed,  a  bold  stand  is  the  only 
effective  way  to  insure  peace — that  a  rebuff 
will  bring  a  change  in  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
The  change  will  probably  be  negotiation,  in 
good  faith,  which  will  remove  the  principal 
obstacles  to  World  Peace. 


"NAVIGATION  IS  DANGEROUS  IN  THE  ALEUTIANS" 

Contributed  by  LIEVTEN ANT  COMMANDER  ROY  C.  SMITH,  III, 

U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 

Some  years  before  the  war  one  of  the  Coast  Guard  cutters  patrolling  in  the  Aleutian  area  was  hav- 
ing great  difficulty  with  her  navigation  through  lack  of  sights  in  bad  weather  and  uncertainty  of  the 
ship's  speed  indicators.  Consequently  the  Exec-Navigator  was  using  the  ancient  practice  of  dropping 
a  chip  over  the  bow  and  timing  its  progress  to  the  stem  in  order  to  calculate  his  speed  through  the 
water. 

One  day  as  he  went  forward  to  drop  the  chip  and  start  his  race  to  the  stern,  a  group  of  men  gathered 
on  deck  around  the  ship's  mascot,  who  was  leaniing  a  new  trick.  The  Skipper,  on  the  bridge,  seeing 
the  Exec  start  aft  and  the  group  of  men  in  his  way,  ran  down  from  the  bridge  crying,  **Look  out  for 
the  Exec!  Look  out  for  the  Exec!"  The  men  cleared  away,  and  the  Skipper  thought  that  he  might  as 
well  clear  the  rest  of  the  deck,  too,  so  he  kept  on  running  aft  crying,  ''Look  out  for  the  Exec!" 

The  cook,  hearing  all  the  commotion,  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  galley  to  see  what  was  happening.  Ob- 
serving the  Captain  in  a  mad  race  down  the  deck,  followed  by  the  Exec  at  a  smart  pace,  and  hearing 
the  Captain's  cries,  he  immediately  assumed  that  the  Exec  had  gone  mad  from  too  much  Aleutians 
and  was  out  of  control.  Seizing  his  rolling  pin  and  timing  the  passage  perfectly,  he  knocked  the  poor 
Exec  colder  than  the  proverbial  mackerel ! 

(The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 
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OIL  WELLS  IN 

Like  many  other  oil  fields,  Choctaw  Oil  Field  in  Louisiana  is  too  dispersed  for  likely  attack  by 
atom  bomb.  But  the  concentrated  refineries  would  be  lop  targets. 


POTENTIALITIES  OF  ATOMIC  WAR 
FARE  AGAINST   THE  U.S. 
PETROLEUM   INDUSTRY 

5y' COMMANDER  ROBERT  C.  WING,  U,  S.  Navy 


£  ATOMIC  bomb  has  by  popular  con- 
ption  been  conceded  to  be  a  weapon 
gainst  which  there  at  present  exists 
ble  defense.  Members  of  the  general 
arry  the  impression  that  the  nation 
ssion  of  the  atomic  bomb  will  swiftly 
sly  prevail  over  any  adversary.  It  is 
lerally  conceded  that  if  both  adver- 
Lould  possess  the  weapon,  the  inevita- 
Its  of  its  use  would  be  the  mutual 
ion  of  each  other's  industries  and 
of  population. 

ler  to  test  against  the  U.  S.  petroleum 
r  this  popular  conception,  it  is  herein 
d  to  apply  publicly  known  facts  con- 
the  atomic  bomb's  destructive  po- 
:o  equally  publicly  known  facts  con- 
the  United  States  petroleum  indus- 
ressarily,  utilization  of  data  will  have 
aited  to  that  which  is  publicly  known 
:lassified.  The  destructive  power  of 
nic  bomb  was  revealed  at  Hiroshima, 
s  hoped  that  the  assembly  herein  of 
;neral  data  and  a  logical  application 
data  to  material  published  in  pe- 
industry  journals  will  be  considered 
it  for  a  generally  conclusive  survey 
ig  the  potentialities  of  atomic  warfare 
the  United  States  petroleum  indus- 

itilization  of  the  atomic  bomb  against 
ndustry,  by  any  foe,  is  severable  into 
tinctly  diflFerent  types  of  application, 
it  type  of  possible  application  would 
lie  bomb  attacks  directly  against  the 
im  industry  facilities  within  the 
States,  and  the  second  type  of  possi- 
iication  would  be  against  our  harbors 
which  much  of  our  petroleum  in  one 
another  must  necessarily  move  as  it 
s  from  foreign  sources  to  the  re- 
in our  country,  or  as  it  proceeds  in 
n  of  coastwise  trade  from  U.  S.  oil 


fields  through  the  refining  centers  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

Analysis  of  the  potentialities  of  atomic 
warfare  directly  against  the  petroleum  indus- 
try facilities  within  the  United  States  neces- 
sitates exploring  the  nature  of  the  target. 
Where  are  the  production  centers;  where  are 
the  refining  centers;  what  is  the  degree  of 
concentration;  and  what  is  the  trend? 

Nature  ages  ago  determined  the  location 
of  crude  oil,  gas  and  natural  gasoline.  "Oil  is 
where  you  find  it,"  is  an  industry  saying  that 
recognizes  the  element  of  chance  in  finding 
oil.  Production  facilities  must  be  concen- 
trated over  the  subterranean  deposits.  Dur^ 
ing  the  present  decade  the  great  demand  for 
petroleum  products  has  intensified  the  de- 
velopment of  existing  fields  through  addi- 
tional drilling  to  already  developed  produc- 
tion levels,  and  in  many  cases  to  deeper 
sands  in  the  same  field.  The  great  market  de- 
mand produces  an  economic  pressure  to  ob- 
tain more  and  more  oil  in  shorter  time  from 
our  known  fields,  and  this  trend  toward 
forced  concentration  of  production  facilities 
is  likely  to  continue.  Nevertheless,  since 
there  are  literally  hundreds  of  separate  oil 
and  gas  fields  and  tank  farms,  the  concentra- 
tion in  the  production  end  of  the  petroleum 
business  is  not,  and  cannot,  become  so  acute 
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for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio. 
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as  in  the  refining  end;  nor  is  it  concentrated 
in  a  degree  that  makes  it  subject  to  sub- 
stantial disruption  by  atomic  bombing  at- 
tack. 

In  contrast  with  production  facilities,  re- 
fining facilities  in  the  United  States  are 
acutely  concentrated.  In  fact,  most  of  our 
refining  capacity  is  grouped  in  particular  in- 
dustrial sections  of  the  East  Coast  in  the 
New  Jersey-Pennsylvania  area,  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  in  a  few  sections  of  the  Louisiana- 
Texas  industrial  area,  on  the  West  Coast  in  a 
couple  of  the  major  industrial  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  again  on  the  mid-continent  in  a 
couple  of  the  major  industrial  areas  that  are 
accessible  to  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

Refining  of  crude  petroleum  into  finished 
products  is  a  manufacturing  process  which  is 
peculiarly  adaptable  to  large  scale  operation. 
The  process  requires  specialized  and  expen- 
sive equipment  which  is  almost  fully  auto- 
matic in  operation.  As  compared  to  other 
major  industries,  the  manpower  requirement 
for  operation  is  small,  although  the  skills  re- 
quired of  the  operators  are  very  considerable. 
Virtually  the  only  limitation  to  refinery  size 
is  the  quantity  of  crude  oil  available  to  the 
plant  and  the  size  of  the  market  available 
within  the  range  of  economical  distribution. 

In  the  United  States  eighteen  oil  com- 
panies own  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  total 
refining  capacity  of  the  country.  The  princi- 
pal refinery  construction  that  took  place  dur- 
ing World  War  II  was  the  building  of  100 
octane  gasoline  plants.  Most  of  this  was 
financed  by  industry,  and  some  80  per  cent  of 
all  the  wartime  refinery  construction  was 
carried  out  by  the  eighteen  companies  that 
own  the  three-quarters  of  all  our  refinery  fa- 
cilities. It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand 
why  the  wartime  catalytic  cracking  facilities 
and  other  related  structures  requisite  to  the 
manufacturing  of  high  octane  aviation  gaso- 
line were  built  within  the  confines  of  existing 
refineries  or  adjacent  to  them. 

The  petroleum  industry  management  is 
aware  of  the  concentrated  nature  of  the  re- 
finery facilities  and  the  undesirable  security 
aspects  of  this  situation.  Although  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  expand  the  smaller  re- 
fineries before  carrying  on  with  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  big  plants,  and  in  this  way 


slow  down  some  of  the  abnormalities  of  con- 
centration, little  possibility  exists  for  the  de- 
velopment of  many  new  and  diverse  refinery 
locations.  In  a  large  measure,  the  industry  is 
powerless  to  stem  the  trend.  The  economic 
laws  are  such  that  expansion  through  inte- 
gration with  existing  facilities  gives  operat- 
ing economies,  lower  cosjt  in  steel,  manpower, 
utilities,  and  housing  savings  that  cannot  be 
achieved  through  the  erection  of  completely 
new  units.  The  short  supply  and  high  cost 
situation  in  steel,  housing,  skilled  man- 
power, and  the  struggle  for  operating  profits 
makes  the  trend  for  concentration  virtually 
inevitable.  The  demand  for  all  petroleum 
products  has  increased  tremendously  and 
additions  are  being  made  to  existing  ter- 
minals, both  marine  and  inland.  The  same 
reasons  which  justified  the  original  location 
of  these  terminals  now  justifies  their  ex- 
pansion. Likewise,  additional  pipeline  facili- 
ties are  being  expanded  by  looping  and  by 
the  addition  of  pumping  stations.  Generally 
speaking,  new  pipelines  to  transport  crude 
or  products  are  built  only  when,  for  various 
reasons,  the  same  results  cannot  be  achieved 
by  expanding  existing  facilities. 

It  may  be  comforting  to  say  that  no  po- 
tential enemy  yet  possesses  the  atomic  bomb, 
but  we  would,  indeed,  be  living  in  a  "fool's 
paradise"  if  we  were  to  depend  on  that  con- 
dition to  exist  for  long.  When  war  comes,  and 
if  with  it  comes  the  atomic  bomb,  the  re- 
finery industry  because  of  its  concentrated 
nature  will  be  in  an  unenviable  status  if  it  is 
selected  as  a  high  priority  target  objective. 
It  is  unlikely  that  atomic  bomb  production 
can  achieve,  at  least  in  our  time,  anything 
like  mass  production.  Therefore,  it  will  be 
used  only  against  choice  targets.  The  degree 
of  concentration  in  the  production  and  trans- 
portation end  of  the  oil  industry  is  not  such 
as  to  provide  choice  targets.  Mobilization 
centers,  aircraft  plants,  shipyards,  govern- 
mental and  population  centers  are  fore- 
ordained to  be  primary  targets. 

Will  the  petroleum  refinery  industry  be  a 
high  priority  target  for  an  enemy  possessed 
of  a  limited  supply  of  atomic  weapons?  We 
have  already  seen  that  it  is  so  extremely  con- 
centrated as  to  be  highly  vulnerable.  Certain 
areas  of  concentration  present  unit  targets 
of  a  high  percentage  of  our  total  petroleum 
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industry  refining  capacity.  Furthermore,  no 
enemy  will  long  overlook  the  industrial  na- 
ture of  the  refinery  surroundings.  Effective- 
ness of  an  attack  against  the  refineries  may 
well  be  compounded  through  damage  to  sur- 
ilounding  industrial  facilities,  which  in  many 
areas  are  key  industries.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  already  publicly  acknowledged 
before  an  open  hearing  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  Congress  that  in  the  event 
of  war  we  must  have  at  least  2,000,000  bar- 
rels a  day  more  product  than  the  continental 
United  States  is  capable  of  producing.  At 
the  peak  of  a  raging  war,  at  the  time  when 
our  war  planes  and  our  warships,  and  our 
tanks,  and  all  the  myriad  of  petroleum 
powered  tools  of  the  American  way  of  battle 
begin  to  cast  the  shadow  of  despair  upon  the 
foe  he  will  not  overlook  the  source  of  all  this 
energy.  The  refineries  are  so  logistically  im- 
portant that  their  destruction  would  be  di- 
rectly and  immediately  reflected  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Destiny  has  it  that  the  refining  in- 
dustry must  face  attack  by  atomic  bomb,  if 
war  should  come. 

The  amount  of  destruction  that  the  atomic 
bomb  could  accomplish  against  us  would  de- 
pend upon  the  area  selected,  the  number  of 
bombs  available  for  the  operation,  and  the 
enemies'  ability  to  place  accurately  such  at- 
tacks. The  effect  of  exploding  an  atomic 
bomb  over  the  production  units  of  a  pe- 
troleum refinery  must  be  based  on  theoretical 
and  interpolated  data  inasmuch  as  oil  re- 
fineries were  not  included  in  the  devastated 
areas  of  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima.  The 
heavy  steel  in  buildings  at  Nagasaki  suffered 
severe  damage  from  blasts  alone  over  an  area 
of  1.8  miles  in  diameter.  An  area  of  this  size 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  major  pro- 
duction units  of  most  refineries.  The  result  is 
that  the  principal  installations  such  as 
cracking  coils,  distillation  units,  and  alkyla- 
tion  plants  would  be  exposed  to  heavy  and 
concentrated  damage  rather  than  the  scat- 
tered and  relatively  easily  repaired  damage 
which  resulted  from  World  War  II  conven- 
tional bombs.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  in- 
dividual area  of  effectiveness  of  the  atomic 
bomb  is  probably  5,000  to  15,000  times  the 
area  of  effectiveness  of  the  conventional 
bomb.  The  light  steel  characteristic  of  tank 
farm  construction  is  such  that  the  area  of 


structural  damage  to  them  would  be  at  least 
two  or  three  times  that  of  refinery  process 
units.  Perhaps  some  surcease  from  anxiety 
here  can  be  found  in  development  of  under- 
ground storage  facilities. 

Successful  damage  control  requires  that 
the  effect  of  damage  be  arrested  before  the 
cumulative  results  of  even  minor  destruction 
goes  beyond  the  repair  ability  of  damage  con- 
trol organizations.  Complete  destruction  of 
industrial  facilities  by. using  the  conventional 
bomb  usually  requires  an  extended  cam- 
paign of  numerous  attacks.  After  each  attack 
the  interim  respite  provides  an  opportunity 
to  control  damage.  On  the  other  hand,  use  of 
the  atomic  bomb  provides  no  opportunity 
for  damage  control  operations  during  suc- 
cessful attacks  because  it  apparently  is  so  ex- 
tremely destructive  that  one  attack  virtually 
annihilates  the  target  area.  The  refinery 
damage  control  organizations  probably  will 
find  that  the  atomic  bomb  creates  almost  un- 
manageable destruction. 

Before  proceeding  with  an  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  atomic  warfare  against 
our  harbors  and  the  results  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  our  petroleum  industry,  it  is  necessary 
to  present  some  aspects  of  the  needs  of  the 
petroleum  industry  for  use  of  the  ocean  high- 
ways and  of  United  States  harbor  facilities. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  95  per  cent  of  the  ' 
petroleum  used  on  our  East  Coast  involved 
transportation  by  tankers.  During  the  war 
tankers  carried  only  22  per  cent  of  the  load 
after  completion  of  the  Big  and  Little  Inch 
pipelines.  Today,  the  position  again  is  more 
nearly  that  of  pre-World  War  II.  Statistics 
for  the  year  1945  show  that  approximately 
one  million  short  tons  of  crude  and  finished 
products,  amounting  to  roughly  7,000,000 
barrels,  were  moved  daily  by  tanker  in  and 
out  of  our  ocean  terminals  in  domestic  and 
foreign  trade.  The  amount  moved  today,  due 
to  certain  market  recessions  and  post-war 
changes  in  the  export-import  pattern,  is  about 
one-half  million  short  tons  per  day,  amount- 
ing to  about  4,000,000  barrels.  However,  in 
event  of  emergency  this  slack  would  dis- 
appear, and  the  actual  movements  would 
approximate  or  surpass  the  1945  movements. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  acknowledged  that  the  United 
States  needs  for  petroleum  in  an  emergency 
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are  2,000,000  barrels  per  day  above  the  now 
predictable  production  capacity  within  the 
continental  United  States.  This  astounding 
figure  is  34,5  per  cent  above  current  United 
States  production  capacity  which  until  re- 
cently has  been  straining  to  the  ultimate 
and  currently  striking  an  all-time  high.  If  we 
can  succeed  in  time  of  war  in  maintaining 
access  to  foreign  sources,  our  war  machine 
will  want  to  take  from  those  areas  2,000,000 
barrels  per  day  which  is  not  available  in  our 
own  country.  Add  this  import  requirement 
to  the  7,000,000  barrels  per  day  in  1945 
moved  daily  by  tanker  in  and  out  of  our 
ocean  terminals,  and  it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood how  vital  our  harbor  facilities  are  to 
the  operation  of  the  United  States  petroleum 
industry. 

The  problem  of  whether  or  not  the  sea 
lanes  will  be  kept  open  so  that  tankers  may 
actually  reach  the  harbors  is  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  this  article  since  it  is  not  considered  a 
matter. of  atomic  warfare.  There  have  been 
acknowledged  technical  developments  in 
aerial  and  submarine  warfare  that  present 
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grave  defensive  problems.  The  advent  of  the 
Schnorkel  submarine  and  the  fast  under- 
water submarine  unquestionably  poses  a  dire 
threat  to  our  maritime  lifelines.  Undoubtedly 
the  defensive  technique  against  these  modern 
submarines  is  under  constant  high  priority 
study.  However,  whether  or  not  our  barbois 
will  be  available  for  use  once  the  seas  are 
successfully  traversed  is  definitely  related  to 
developments  in  atomic  warfare. 

What  is  the  possibility  of  atomic  warfare 
against  our  harbors,  and  what  effect  would  it 
have  on  our  ability  to  import  needed  sup- 
plies? Most  United  States  ports  are  unique 
because  of  their  tremendous  size.  For  exam- 
ple, the  port  of  New  York  has  770  miles  of 
waterfront,  of  which  only  350  miles  are  de- 
veloped. When  we  consider  the  fact  that  one 
atomic  bomb  can  destroy  steel  frame  build- 
ings only  within  an  area  of  four  square  miles, 
it  can  be  seen  that  a  tremendous  number 
would  be  needed  against  this  one  port  alone. 
Even  if  an  aggressor  were  to  possess  the 
weapon  in  quantity,  the  cost  to  destroy  com- 
pletely as  a  harbor  a  port  such  as  New  York 


•H/'aph  el  fercy  Uomii  Sfrr' 

THE  GREATEST  SEAPORT  IN  THE  WORLD 
What  would  be  the  result  if  an  atom  bomb  were  dropped  into  this  bottfcneck  of  teeming  ocean  traffic? 
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would  be  fantastic. 

The  effect  of  the  air  blast  damage  rendered 
by  atomic  weapons  against  our  ports  would 
be  of  the  same  type,  although  much  more  in- 
tense than  the  damage  rendered  against  the 
ports  of  our  enemies  by  conventional  bomb- 
ing in  World  War  II.  If  the  blast  occurred 
under  water,  additional  damage  would  be 
caused  by  tidal  waves  and  by  radioactivity. 
The  employment  of  a  large  number  of  atomic 
bombs  on  a  port  probably  would  produce 
enough  radioactivity  to  force  the  evacuation 
of  the  area. 

The  United  States  has  approximately  62 
major  ports  capable  of  handling  an  estimated 
18,000,000  long  tons  per  month  of  dry  cargo 
under  normal  working  conditions.  This  ca- 
pacity could  be  increased  to  an  estimated 
25,000,000  long  tons  per  month  by  the  more 
efiFective  use  of  lighterage  and  the  more  in- 
tensive use  of  alongside  facilities  to  reduce 
the  turn-around  time  of  vessels.  At  present, 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  our  potential  port 
capacity  is  being  used.  With  particular  re- 
gard to  petroleum,  approximately  30,000,000 
short  tons  of  petroleum  and  its  products  per 
month  were  moved  into  and  out  of  our  At- 
lantic, Gulf,  and  Pacific  ports  in  1945.  The 
unused  and  expandable  capacities  represent 
a  cushion  that  can  be  used  to  absorb  much  of 
the  effect  caused  by  an  atomic  weapon  at- 
tack. Also,  the  use  of  alternate  ports  should 


permit  to  a  great  degree  the  continuation  of 
effective  movement  of  essential  shipping, 
and  if  the  worst  should  come  tankers  can  be 
anchored  offshore  and  floating  lines  used  to 
carry  on  loading  or  discharge.  The  problem 
is  comparable  to  the  experience  of  World 
War  II  from  which  was  evolved  the  art  of 
movement  of  supplies  over  beachheads, 
through  improvised  harbors,  and  through 
destroyed  areas.  Should  the  occasion  arise,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  an  even  higher 
degree  of  success  in  making  landings  on  our 
own  shores  can  be  expected. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
highly  concentrated  nature  of  the  U.  S.  re- 
fining industry  is  such  that  it  is  vulnerable  in 
a  major  sense  to  atomic  warfare,  and  that  it 
is  a  choice  target  susceptible  of  classification 
by  the  enemy  as  a  target  objective  of  high 
priority. 

As  for  our  harbors,  they  are  of  such  great 
size  and  numbers,  and  the  use  of  alternate 
ports  and  expediencies  in  loading  and  dis- 
charging tankers  is  so  readily  available,  that 
even  the  atomic  bomb  is  not  likely  to  do 
more  than  cause  temporary  closing  down  of 
a  given  port  or  portions  thereof,  or  disrup- 
tions in  petroleum  handling.  The  net  effect 
on  tanker  operations  or  other  aspects  of  pe- 
troleum distribution  will  not  be  suflSciently 
substantial  to  critically  hinder  oil  industry 
operations. 


"CAN  YOU  SEE  THE  MINE?" 

ContribiOed  by  LIEUTENANT  EDWARD  U.  O'DONNELL,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  {Inactive) 

One  morning  our  PCS  was  ordered  to  leave  its  ASW  station  on  the  picket-line  encompassing  Anguar 
and  Peleliu  islands  and  report  alongside  an  LCI  staff  vessel.  Earlier,  two  successive  sightings  of  a  Jap 
sub  had  indicated  that  it  was  standing  in  towards  the  coast,  probably  to  enter  Schoniam  harbor,  a 
circular  body  of  water  one  mile  in  diameter  and  giving  access  to  the  northwest  reaches  of  the  Palau 
group. 

Closing  the  LCI,  we  were  ordered  to  follow  astern,  enter  the  narrow  channel  as  yet  unswept  by  our 
minesweepers,  and  conduct  an  ASW  sweep  in  the  harbor.  The  Commodore  riding  the  LCI  called  out 
a  final  warning:  "There's  a  large  mine  in  the  channel  entrance,  so  keep  it  well  to  port!"  (The  channel 
was  all  of  50  yards  wide  at  the  entrance!)  Seeing  a  gloomy  look  on  my  face,  he  added  cheerily:  "Don't 
worry.  IVe  stationed  two  men  in  a  small  boat  over  the  mine  so  you'll  know  its  position." 

We  came  to  GQ,  and  after  water-tight  security  was  set,  all  depth  charges  temporarily  on  "safe," 
and  all  personnel  ordered  clear  of  the  forecastle  and  in  life-jackets,  we  commenced  to  stand  in  gingerly. 
Sure  enough,  there  was  the  small  boat.  We  edged  to  starboard  as  much  as  possible  in  the  narrow  un- 
buoyed  channel  and  finally  passed  abeam  of  the  small  boat. 

I  haled  these  intrepid  men  sitting  over  a  mine  so  that  we  might  be  safe,  "Can  you  see  the  mine?" 

"Oh  no,  you  passed  near,  it,  about  three  shiplengths  astern!" 

{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  suhmUted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings,^ 


HE  WON  THE  GOLD  DUST  DERBY 

BY  LIEUTENANT   COMMANDER   ANDREW  HAMILTON,  U.  5.  Naval  Reserve 


1IEUTENANT  EdWARD  FiTZGERALD  BeALE 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  should  be  as  fa- 
^  mous  as  Paul  Revere,  who  warned 
that  the  British  were  coming,  or  Lieutenant 
Andrew  Rowan,  who  carried  that  famous 
message  to  Garcia.  But  Beale  had  no  Long- 
fellow to  write  **Listen,  my  children,  and  you 
shall  hear  of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Re- 
vere," no  Elbert  Hubbard  to  publish  in  a 
score  of  languages  ** Rowan  .  .  .  there  is  a 
man  whose  form  should  be  cast  in  deathless 
bronze." 

The  forgotten  man  of  American  history. 
Lieutenant  Beale  won  a  gruelling  cross-con- 
tinent race  just  101  years  ago  to  deliver  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  most  electrifying 
news  of  the  last  century — the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California.  Details  of  that  hair-raising 
exploit,  unfortunately,  lie  hidden  among  the 
yellowed  columns  of  century-old  newspapers 
and  on  the  brittle  pages  of  official  documents 
in  the  National  Archives  and  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Lieutenant  Beale  reached  the  end  of  his 
4,000-mile  journey  on  a  muggy  Saturday 
evening,  September  16,  1848,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  26  years  old  then,  sun- 
browned,  square-jawed,  an  acting  lieutenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

In  his  scuffed  saddlebags  he  carried  two 
sets  of  official  dispatches.  One  was  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  Jhomas  O.  Larkin, 
United  States  consul  at  Monterey,  Cali- 
fornia. The  other  was  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  from  Commodore  Thomas 
ap  Catesby  Jones,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Pacific  squadron.  But  what  was  to  make 
people  in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York  gasp  with  amazement  was  a  small 
vial  of  gold,  the  first  tangible  evidence  to 
give  credence  to  the  astonishing  rumors  that 
had  been  rippling  out  of  California. 

Beale,  who  later  was  to  play  an  important, 
if  not  widely  known,  role  in  the  development 
of  the  W'est,  had  spanned  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  by  native  schooner,  horseback, 
and  sloop-o*-war  in  the  incredible  time  of  47 


days  to  set  a  new  record.  He  had  bested  a 
rival  Army  dispatch  bearer  by  more  than  a 
month.  His  dispatches  and  gold  samples 
opened  a  thrilling  new  chapter  of  American 
history. 

Somehow  the  drama  of  this  Army-Navy 
gold  dust  derby  has  been  neglected  by 
historians  and  novelists  alike.  Beale  is  more 
often  remembered  as  the  "Hero  of  San 
Pasqual,"  when  he  and  Kit  Carson  stole 
through  Mexican  lines  in  July,  1846,  to 
summon  aid  to  a  besieged  General  Kearny. 
This  bit  of  heroism  is  quoted  by  the  same 
historians  who  overlook  his  key  role  in  car- 
rying the  official  news  of  California  gold. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Army  courier  is 
sometimes  given  this  credit.  But  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  Lieutenant 
Beale,  the  Navy  officer,  not  his  Army  rival, 
who  arrived  in  Washington  first.  And  the 
story  has  a  satisfyingly  romantic  ending  in 
that  Beale  had  a  jeweler  fashion  half  the 
gold  into  a  wedding  ring  Jor  his  fiancee. 

"Ned"  Beale,  a  handsome,  husky  young 
man,  was  descended  from  seafaring  folk 
on  both  sides  of  the  family.  His  father  was 
a  Navy  paymaster  who  served  under  Mac- 
donough  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
Commodore   Truxtun   of  the  Constellation, 

As  a  youngster  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
young  Ned  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
bitter  politics.  One  day  he  and  a  lad  named 
Evans  attempted  to  settle  a  political  ques- 
tion with  their  fists.  As  the  boys  swung  at 
one  another,  a  tall  figure  strode  between 
them,  grabbed  young  Beale  by  the  collar  and 
demanded;  "What's  this  all  about?" 


A  GRADUATE  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  during  World  War  II  Lieutenant 
Commander  Hamilton  served  as  a  public  infor- 
mation officer  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Nimitz  in 
the  Pacific.  At  present  he  is  manager  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Information  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Los  Angeles. 
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Breathlessly  Ned  answered  that  he  was 
for  Andrew  Jackson,  and  that  Evans  had 
expressed  a  low,  unseemly  opinion  of  the 
President's  opinions  and  personality. 

"I  am  Jackson,"  said  the  tall  man.  "I 
never  forget  men*  who  are  willing  to  fight 
for  me.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  them  to  do 
it  all  the  time." 

Several  years  later  President  Jackson  ap- 
pointed the  14-year  old  youth  a  midshipman 
in  the  Navy.  He  was  soon  ordered  to  the 
Independence  in  Philadelphia.  Beale's  mother 
made  him  a  wonderful  blue  coat  with  the 
great  polished  buttons  of  the  immortal  Trux- 
tun,  five  times  as  large  as  buttons  then  in 
style.  During  his  first  day  aboard  the  school 
ship,  young  Beale  again  got  into  a  fight, 
this  time  over  his  coat.  His  physical  courage 
and  loyalty  were  two  attributes  to  mark  his 
entire  life. 

In  1845,  Beale  was  sent  with  secret  dis- 
patches to  Commodore  Stockton  who  was 
en  route  to  California  in  the  Congress.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  message- 
carrying  which  was  to  take  the  young  naval 
oflScer  to  England,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  across  the  continent  many  times;  to 
develop  a  close  friendship  with  the  great 
Kit  Carson;  and  finally  to  bring  about 
Beale's  selection  to  carry  the  first  oflScial 
news  of  the  California  gold  discovery. 

Although  gold  had  been  picked  up  in 
small  amounts  for  many  years  in  California 
and  the  brown-robed  Franciscan  missionaries 
are  said  to  have  known  of  its  existence,  the 
official  discovery  of  gold  is  credited  to  James 
Wilson  Marshall.  Helping  Captain  John 
Sutter  build  a  sawmill  near  Sacramento, 
Marshall  noticed  yellow  flakes  in  the  mill 
race  on  January  24,  1848.  The  secret  re- 
mained closely  guarded  for  about  six  weeks, 
but  soon  the  news  began  to  leak.  Many 
San  Franciscans  remained  skeptical  until 
Sam  Brannan,  a  newspaper  editor  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  mines,  ran  through 
the  streets  holding  aloft  a  bottle  of  glittering 
particles  and  bellowing  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs,  "Gold!  Gold!  Gold!  From  the  Ameri- 
can River!" 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  first 
printed  account  of  the  discovery  appeared  in 
the  San  Francisco  Calif ornian  on  March  15, 
1848: 


GOLD  MINE  FOUND— In  the  newly  made 
raceway  of  the  Saw  Mill  recently  erected  by  Cap- 
tain Sutter,  on  the  American  Fork,  gold  has  been 
found  in  considerable  quantities.  One  person 
brought  thirty  dollars  worth  to  New  Helvetia, 
gathered  there  in  a  short  time.,  California,  no 
doubt,  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  great  chances 
here  for  scientific  capitalists.  Gold  has  been  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

This  original  announcement  was  followed 
on  April  1,  1848,  by  a  booster  edition  of  the 
California  Star  which,  even  then,  extolled 
the  salubrious  climate  and  the  fruitful  land. 
On  an  inside  page  the  discovery  of  gold  was 
casually  mentioned.  Approximately  2,000 
copies  of  this  edition  of  the  Star  were  sent 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  mule  team, 
delivery  "guaranteed  in  sixty  days."  One 
copy  evidently  found  its  way  to  New  York 
for  the  Herald  Tribune,  in  its  August  19, 
1848  edition,  presented  an  article  closely 
paralleling  the  Star  story.  Considerable  sus- 
picion exists  that  a  skillful  Herald  Tribune 
desk  man  re-wrote  the  Star  article. 

These  three  newspaper  yarns,  plus  word- 
of-mouth  rumors  and  personal  letters  from 
friends,  set  the  East  coast  a-buzzing.  It  was 
declared  on  good  authority  that  a  group  of 
sailors  in  San  Francisco  had  deserted  their 
ships  and  had  earned  from  $2,000  to  $5,000 
apiece  in  a  few  days  digging  at  the  mines.  A 
man  named  Wilson  is  said  to  have  found 
$2,000  in  gold  dust  "almost  in  his  back- 
yard." Three  Frenchmen  removed  a  stump 
in  the  road  and  found  $5,000  in  dust  and 
nuggets  in  the  cavity  left  by  the  roots. 

Were  such  stories  true?  Had  gold  really 
been  discovered  in  California?  Or  was  this 
just  another  of  the  will-o*-the-wisps  that  had 
danced  tantalizingly  before  the  name  of 
California  for  more   than  three  centuries? 

Top-ranking  Army  and  Navy  oflicers  in 
California,  which  had  just  been  wrested 
from  Mexico,  decided  to  find  out  and  report 
to  their  superiors  in  Washington,  D.  C.  If 
a  rich  gold  strike  had  been  made,  this  land 
of  long  seacoasts,  vast  inland  valleys,  rugged 
forests,  sky-touching  mountains,  and  for- 
midable deserts  might  be  worth  many  times 
in  value  what  the  Mexican  War  had  cost. 

One  of  the  Navy's  special  agents  in  Cali- 
fornia at  that  time  was  Thomas  O.  Larkin, 
also  United  States  consul  at  Monterey,  then 
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the  capital  of  the  territory.  He  had  lived  in 
California  since  1831  and  his  word  and 
judgment  were  considered  to  be  reliable. 
On  June  1,  1848,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State: 

Sir  ...  I  have  to  report  to  the  State  Department 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  excitements  and  state 
of  affairs  now  existing  in  this  country,  that  per- 
haps has  ever  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
government.  On  the  American  Fork  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Feather  Rivers,  another  branch  of  the 
same,  and  adjoining  lands,  there  has  been,  within 
the  present  year,  discovered  a  placer,  a  vast  tract 
of  land  containing  gold  in  small  particles.  This 
gold,  thus  far,  has  been  taken  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  from  the  surface  to  eighteen  inches  in  depth, 
and  is  supposed  deeper,  and  to  extend  over  the 
country  .  .  . 

I  have  seen  several  pounds  of  this  gold,  and  con- 
sider it  very  pure,  worth,  in  New  York,  seventeen 
to  eighteen  dollars  per  ounce  ...  I  shall  within  a 
few  days  visit  this  mine  and  make  another  report 
to  you  . . . 

Larkin  subsequently  visited  Sutter's 
Ranch  and  upon  his  return  wrote,  on  June 
28,  1848,  a  much  more  complete  description 
of  the  mines  and  how  the  discovery  had 
affected  California.  He  added: 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  a  paper  of  this 
sand  and  gold  which  I,  from  a  bucket  of  dirt  and 
stones,  in  a  half  hour,  standing  at  the  edge  of 
water,  washed  out  myself.  The  value  of  it  may  be 
two  or  three  dollars. 

Larkin's  dispatches  were  sent  via  Navy 
mail  from  Monterey  to  La  Paz,  the  little 
Mexican  seaport  town  near  the  tip  of  Lower 
California.  La  Paz  then  served  as  a  base  for 
the  Pacific  Squadron,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones,  a  crusty 
old  sea  dog  who  had  seen  considerable  action 
at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

A  short  while  previously,  Beale  had  been 
attached  to  Commodore  Jones'  flagship, 
the  Ohio^  as  an  acting  lieutenant.  According 
to  Stephen  Bonsai,  Beale's  only  biographer, 
the  young  naval  officer  was  a  talented  car- 
toonist. One  day  he  put  on  paper  a  caricature 
of  the  Commodore  telling  the  ship's  doctor 
a  long-winded  story  about  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans.  Commodore  Jones  heard  about 
it  and  ordered  Beale  detached  from  the 
Ohio  to  command  a  company  ashore  at 
Mazatlan.  Bonsai  writes,  "some  of  the  offi- 


cers  saw  in  Beale's  subsequent  selection  to 
carry  dispatches  and  news  of  gold  across 
Mexico  further  evidence  of  the  Commodore's 
hostility." 

But  there  is  valid  reason  to  believe  that 
Commodore  Jones  was  well  aware  of  the 
historical  importance  of  Larkin's  dispatches. 
In  fact,  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  stated  that  Beale  had  "volun- 
teered" to  cross  the  country  "at  his  own 
expense."  But  the  salty  old  commodore, 
after  "a  little  reflection  and  considering  the 
nature  of  those  communications,"  decided 
to  send  Beale  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a 
special  Navy  courier  instead  of  trusting  the 
slow  and  uncertain  regular  mail. 

Late  in  July,  1848,  Commodore  Jones 
called  Lieutenant  Beale  into  his  cabin  aboard 
the  Ohio, 

"I'm  ordering  you  to  Washington  with 
Larkin's  dispatches,"  he  said.  "How  soon 
can  you  leave?" 

"At  once,  sir,"  Beale  replied  with  a  grin. 

"Good!  Colonel  Mason  of  the  Army  is 
planning  to  send  a  courier  also.  Never  let 
it  be  said  that  the  Army  beat  the  Navy  in 
anything.  I've  picked  you  for  this  job  be- 
cause you're  as  much  at  home  on  the  trail 
as  the  teakwood  deck.  In  fact,  I  sometimes 
think  you're  a  blasted  landlubber  at  heart. 
What  about  some  gold  to  take  back  with 
you?" 

"I  already  have  some  dust  and  nuggets  of 
my  own  that  I  traded  for  quinine." 

"Excellent.  You  will  shove  off  as  soon  as 
the  flag  secretary  has  completed  my  dis- 
patches to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  And 
remember  this:  get  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
before  that  Army  courier!" 

Highest-ranking  Army  officer  in  California 
during  that  summer  was  Colonel  Richard 
B.  Mason,  who  was  also  acting  governor  of 
the  territory.  Like  Larkin,  he  had  made  a 
special  tour  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and 
was  preparing  to  send  to  Washington  Lieu- 
tenant Lucian  Loesser  of  the  Third  Engi- 
neers. Lieutenant  Loesser  was  to  carry  not 
only  Colonel  Mason's  dispatches,  but  also  a 
tea  caddy  containing  16  samples  of  gold 
from  various  mines  and  $3,000  worth  of  dust 
purchased  with  Army  funds. 

Lieutenant  Beale  got  off  to  a  head  start 
on  August  1,  1848,  He  laid  out  a  l^QQQ-Kssjift. 
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course  straight  through  the  heart  of  Mexico. 
It  meant  crossing  two  great  mountain  ranges 
and  the  jungles  of  the  tierra  calientt  on  both 
coasts.  But  it  was  the  shortest  and  fastest 
route.  At  Vera  Cruz,  he  planned  to  catch  a 
fast  ship  for  an  American  port.  Lieutenant 
Loesser  was  delayed  until  August  17  when 
Colonel  Mason  completed  his  report.  The 
Army  courier  determined  to  take  a  ship  to 
Panama,  cross  the  isthmus,  and  then  con- 
tinue by  water  to  Washington.  Thus  we  find 
the  paradox  of  the  Navy  officer  travelling  a 
good  part  of  his  journey  by  land,  the  Army 
officer  almost  all  the  way  by  sea. 

It  took  Beale  five  days  to  cross  the  Gulf 
of  California  from  La  Paz  to  the  Navy^s 
auxiliary  base  at  Mazatlan.  There  he  hired 
a  small  native  golela  to  carry  him  150  miles 
down  the  coast  to  San  Bias  where  his  inland 
tVek  would  get  under  way. 

When  the  Mexican  governor  of  San  Bias 
heard  his  plans,  he  said  to  Beale,  ^'Senor, 
an  American  like  yourself  could  not  travel 
a  dozen  miles  in  Mexico  without  being 
robbed  and  murdered." 

**Why?"  asked  Beale. 

"The  troops  of  Mariano  Paredes  have 
deserted  and  turned  bandit.  These  ladrones 
are  desperate,  serior,  and  would  not  hesitate 
to  kill  you  for  the  horse  you  ride." 

But  Beale  knew  that  risks  had  to  be  taken. 
He  set  about  to  make  himself  look  as  much 
like  a  Mexican  as  possible.  Years  on  the 
sea  and  the  desert  had  browned  his  face  the 
color  of  saddle  leather.  To  complete  the 
disguise,  he  bought  a  red  flannel  shirt,  a 
sombrero,  four  six-barrelled  revolvers,  and 
a  bowie  knife  to  slip  in  his  boot. 

Beale  and  a  Mexican  guide  left  San  Bias 
on  August  12  to  cross  the  rain-swollen 
barrancas  en  route  to  Tepic.  They  were  held 
up  once  by  three  highwaymen.  But  Beale's 
six-shooters  blazed  and  the  bandits  fled. 
Recognizing  the  possibility  that  he  might  be 
killed  before  reaching  Washington,  the  first 
thing  Beale  did  upon  arrival  in  Tepic  was  to 
open  his  dispatches,  make  copies  and  mail 
them  to  the  American  minister  at  Mexico 
City. 

This  taken  care  of,  Beale  pushed  on,  with 
Commodore  Joneses  admonition  ringing  in 
his  ears,  "Get  to  Washington,  D.  C.  before 
that  Army  courier."  He  and  the  guide  rode 


day  and  night,  pausing  only  long  enough  to 
snatch  momentary  sleep  when  a  fresh  horse 
was  saddled.  On  the  outskirts  of  Guadala- 
jara, just  before  dusk  one  night,  they  en- 
countered another  group  of  mounted  men. 

"These  are  bad  men,  serior,**  said  the 
guide.  "There  are  too  many  of  them  for  us 
to  fight." 

"Right,"  said  Beale.  "You  lead  the  way 
and  I^U  follow." 

They  touched  spurs  to  their  horses  and 
galloped  in  the  opposite  direction.  Bullets 
whined  through  the  gloom,  but  none  found 
their  mark.  Later  Beale  and  his  guide 
doubled  back  to  the  trail  and  found  the 
ground  stained  with  fresh  blood.  A  party  of 
eleven  men,  they  were  told  afterwards,  had 
been  murdered  by  the  gang. 

From  Guadalajara  to  Mexico  City,  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  young  American  Navy 
officer  and  his  faithful  Mexican  guide  was  a 
raging  tropical  storm  that  pelted  down  in  all 
its  fury.  The  two  swam  swollen  streams,  rode 
around  uprooted  trees,  dodged  avalanches 
of  rocks  and  mud,  and  picked  their  way  at 
night  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning. 

Eight  days  out  of  San  Bias  they  reached 
Mexico  City,  a  distance  of  725  miles,  literally 
caked  in  mud.  If  there  had  been  a  lingering 
doubt  about  Beale's  resemblance  to  a  Mexi- 
can, it  had  been  dissipated  long  ago.  He  was 
not  recognized  when  he  stumbled  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  American  Legation  in 
Mexico  City,  but  his  credentials  proved  who 
he  was. 

"You  must  stay  here  until  you're  rested," 
Nathan  Clifford,  the  American  minister, 
insisted.  "A  hot  bath,  clean  clothes,  and 
good  food  are  what  you  need.  While  you're 
resting,  I'll  prepare  my  own  dispatches  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  which  I  hope  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  include  in  the  official 
pouch." 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  chafing 
at  the  time  lost,  Beale  and  his  guide  were 
again  in  the  saddle,  galloping  toward  Vera 
Cruz.  This  was  easier  going  and,  as  Beale 
retraced  Cortez'  old  route  of  march,  he 
made  the  astonishing  time  of  275  miles  in 
48  hours,  pausing  only  10  minutes  at  a  time 
for  sleep  and  new  horses.  He  met  with 
ladrones  only  once  during  this  stretch  of  the 
journey  and  escaped  by  riding  down  the  face 
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of  an  almost  unscalable  cliff. 

When  the  pair  reached  Vera  Cruz,  the 
mmd  of  the  Mexican  guide  had  become 
almost  unhinged  by  the  dangers  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  perilous  journey.  He  had  to  be 
returned  to  Mexico  City  under  guard. 

Four  days  after  Beale  arrived  in  Vera 
Cruz,  he  found  transportation  to  the  United 
States  in  the  sloop-of-war  Germaniown,  It 
was  a  tedious  and  uninteresting  cruise  north, 
and  Beale  paced  the  decks  in  his  impatience. 
But  finally  the  ship  reached  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama. 

From  Mobile  to  Washington,  D.  C,  Beale 
travelled  by  stage-coach.  Word  of  his  daring 
dash  from  California  preceded  him'  like  a 
quickening  wind  before  a  rain.  At  each  town 
and  hamlet  that  he  passed  through,  crowds 
turned  out  to  cheer  him,  to  inquire  about  El 
Dorado,  and  ask  to  see  the  gold  samples. 

On  September  16,  just  47  days  after  he  had 
left  La  Paz,  Lieutenant  Beale  reached 
Washington,  D.  C. — a  new  cross-continent 
record.  He  presented  his  official  dispatches 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Senator  Benton  of  Missouri, 
an  old  friend,  and  Senator  Foote  of  Missis- 
sippi, who  had  travelled  part  of  the  way  to 
W^ashington  with  him,  jointly  introduced  the 
young  naval  officer  to  the  Senate.  Before 
the  assembled  legislators  he  recounted  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  his  trip 
East  with  the  news. 

As  the  Senate  listened  in  rapt  attention, 
Beale  told  of  the  rich  gold  strike  in  California 
and  how  it  had  affected  the  lives  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  territory.  He 
recounted  how  whole  towns  were  being 
deserted  as  mechanics,  storekeepers,  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  and  newspaper  com- 
positors left  for  the  mines.  Soldiers  and 
sailors    were    deserting    in    large    numbers. 

''There  is  danger  that  CaHfornia  may 
starve  because  even  the  farmers  have  gone 
crazy  with  the  gold  fever,"  he  said.  "And 
when  more  gold-seekers  pour  into  California, 
the  shortage  of  food  will  be  even  more 
serious.  Would  it  not  be  profitable  to  send 
cargoes  of  flour,  biscuit,  and  pickled  meat 
'round  to  the  Pacific  coast?" 

Because  the  gold  he  had  brought  was  his 
own,  Beale  carried  it  with  him.  He  was  be- 
sieged by  friend  and  stranger  alike  to  be 


allowed  to  heft  the  nuggets  and  finger  the 
dust.  When  he  visited  Henry  Aspinwall  in 
New  York  City,  crowds  followed  in  the 
street  and  begged  to  see  the  yellow  metal. 
Even  that  wily  old  showman  P.  T.  Barnum, 
who  knew  a  good  thing,  wrote  to  Lieutenant 
Beale  from  Philadelphia  begging  for  per- 
mission to  exhibit  the  California  gold: 

Mr.  Harding  of  the  Enquirer  has  just  informed  me 
that  you  have  in  your  possession  an  8  lb.  lump  of 
California  gold.  As  I  am  always  anxious  to  procure 
novelties  for  public  gratification  I  write  this  to  say 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  purchase  the  lump  at  its 
valuation  if  you  will  dispose  of  it  and  if  not  I 
should  like  to  procure  it  for  exhibition  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Beale,  who  loved  the  mountains,  the  des- 
ert, and  the  sea,  soon  tired  of  all  this  hulla- 
baloo. He  refused  Barnum's  request,  gave 
half  his  gold  to  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  had  the  rest  wrought 
into  a  wedding  ring  for  his  fiancee  and 
childhood  sweetheart,  Mary  Edwards, 
daughter  of  Congressman  Samuel  Edwards 
of  New  Jersey.  They  were  married  in  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  shortly  afterwards. 

Meanwhile,  public  attention  had  focused 
on  Lieutenant  Lucian  Loesser,  who  arrived 
in  Washington  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. The  Army's  courier  had  waited  im- 
patiently in  Monterey  for  the  Lambayecana 
until  August  30,  1848,  and  had  sailed  with 
her  to  Payta,  Peru.  There  he  had  trans- 
ferred to  another  vessel  which  took  him  back 
to  Panama  where  he  crossed  the  isthmus  to 
Colon  and  caught  a  third  ship  bound  for 
New  Orleans. 

There  were  still  many  doubters.  **It  glit- 
ters, it  looks  like  gold,  but  it  isn't,"  the  skep- 
tics said.  They  were  put  to  complete  rout, 
however,  when  President  Polk,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  December  5,  1848,  gave 
official  recognition  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California: 

The  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in  that 
territory  are  of  such  an  extraordinary  character  as 
would  scarcely  command  belief  were  they  not  cor- 
roborated by  authentic  reports  of  officers  in  the 
public  service,  who  have  visited  the  mineral  dis- 
trict, and  derive  the  facts  which  they  detail  from 
personal  observation.  .  .  .  The  officer  command- 
ing our  forces  in  California  visited  the  mineral 
district  in  July  last,  for  the  purpose  o(  ohtaxsvv^sj^ 
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accurate  information  on  the  subject.  His  report  to 
the  War  Department  of  his  examination,  and  the 
facts  obtained  on  the  spot,  is  herewith  laid  before 
Congress.  .  .  .  Information  received  from  the  (of- 
ficers of  the  Navy  and  other  sources,  though  not 
so  full  and  minute,  confirm  the  accounts  of  the 
commander  of  our  military  force  in  California.  .  . . 

The  lid  was  really  oflF.  California  was  the 
golden  magnet  that  drew  adventurous  men 
and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  in  the 
greatest  gold  rush  that  history  has  ever 
known.  They  headed  west  on  foot,  in  covered 
wagons,  and  in  sailing  vessels.  Thousands 
of  them,  intending  to  make  a  quick  fortune 
in  California,  settled  down  to  build  a  new 
state.  In  the  year  1850  more  than  $41,000,000 
in  gold  was  dug  and  washed  out  of  California 
soil,  followed  by  $75,000,000  in  1851  and 
$81,000,000  in  1852. 

Lieutenant  Beale  remained  in  the  Navy 
until  1852  when  he  resigned  his  commission 
to  join  the  firm  of  Stockton-Aspinwall,  which 
held  large  investments  in  western  niining, 


real  estate,  and  transportation.  Later  on  he 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  California  and  Nevada,  and  de- 
veloped a  policy  toward  the  Indians  which 
endures  today.  In  1856  he  sold  Jefferson 
Davis,  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  scheme  of 
importing  camels  from  North  Africa  to  use 
in  the  Southwestern  deserts.  He  was  ap- 
pointed General  in  the  Army  and  later 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Austria  by  an  old  friend  of 
California  days,  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
He  acquired  the  Fort  Tejon  ranch  near 
Bakersfield,  and  became  one  of  California's 
largest  landowners. 

But  in  the  later  years  of  his  rich  and  useful 
life,  Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale  always  dwelt 
lovingly  upon  the  days  when  he  was  the 
Navy's  No.  1  courier.  He  liked  to  be  known 
as  the  man  who  carried  news  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
won  the  Army-Navy  gold  dust  derby.  His- 
tory has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  bestow  such  dis- 
tinction upon  him. 


MORE  THAN  LUCK 

Contributed  by  LIEUTENANT  SANTOS  V.  SHIELDS,  U.  5.  Naval  Reserve 

The  broad  inviting  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Espiritu  Santo  had  been  thoroughly  and  efficiently 
mined  shortly  after  American  forces  had  taken  possession  of  the  island.  It  can  well  be  imagined  the 
consternation  and  anxiety  of  shore  personnel  as  an  old  four  stacker  steamed  serenely  into  the  mine  field 
separating  it  from  the  inner  harbor.  The  alarm  was  sounded,  lights  flashed  and  radio  messages  tried 
valiantly  to  warn  the  visitor  of  his  imminent  danger. 

The  destroyer  either  did  not  recognize  or  chose  to  ignore  all  signals.  The  air  was  tense  as  harbor  duty 
officers  alternately  prayed  and  cursed  the  intruder  through.  And  through  he  came,  unscratched. 

With  evident  relief,  a  message  was  relayed  to  the  destroyer,  "You  have  just  passed  through  our  mine 
field." 

Came  back  the  reply, 

"We  know.  We  laid  it." 

(The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 

WE  IMPROVISED 

Contributed  by  LIEUTENANT  EDWARD  U.  O'DONNELL,  U,  S.  Naval  Reserve  {Inactive) 

While  escorting  an  ammunition  laden  LST  convoy  from  Eniwetok  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  patrol  vessel 
on  which  I  had  duty  had  her  radar  conk  out.  The  leading  radarman  reported  to  the  bridge  that  a  small 
motor  in  the  set  had  burned  out.  No  spares  were  available  either  on  board  or  from  the  other  escort 
vessels. 

In  fifteen  minutes  our  radarman  had  solved  the  problem  by  improvising:  he  requested  and  received 
permission  to  dismantle  one  of  the  wipers  mounted  on  the  pilot-house  ports.  He  transferred  the  motor 
from  the  wiper  to  the  radar,  and  the  day  was  saved. 

{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  illustrating  the  improvisational  power  and  ingenuity 
of  our  naval  personnel  which  is  submitted  to^  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 
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That  MacArthur  said,  "I  will  return!",  but  the  U.  S. 
Navy's  submarines  never  left  the  Philippines. 

That  American  submariners  are  credited  with  shoot- 
ing down  a  Japanese  torpedo  bomber  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

That  the  first  enemy  warship  ever  sunk  by  a  U.  S. 
submarine  was  a  Japanese  submarine  torpedoed  off 
Midway. 

That  U.  S.  submarine  raiders  were  operating  o£f  the 
the  coast  of  Japan  within  a  few  days  after  war  was 
declared. 

That  the  Japanese  started  the  war  with  a  torpedo 
far  superior  to  the  American,  but  American  subs  soon 
proved  far  superior  to  Japanese. 

That  U.  S.  submarines  participated  in  every  major 
operation  and  sea  battle  in  the  Pacific. 

That  U.  S.  submarines  led  the  way  in  "Operation 
Torch." 

That  the  old  "Sugar  Boats"  held  the  line  in  the  wild 
Aleutians. 

That  two  U.  S.  submarines  collided  under  the  South 
China  Sea. 

That  U.  S.  submarines  transported  American  troops, 
evacuated  refugees,  landed  secret  agents  behind  enemy 


lines,  carried  supplies  for  the  Philippines  underground, 
reconnoitered  and  photographed  dangerous  enemy 
beaches,  and  performed  scores  of  similar  special  mis- 
sions. 

That  U.  S.  submarines  cut  the  main  Japanese  oil 
line  and  by  so  doing  all  but  stranded  the  Imperial 
Navy. 

That  a  U.  S.  submarine  torpedoed  a  Japanese  omni- 
bus. 

That  a  U.  S.  submarine,  while  diving,  was  rammed 
by  a  Japanese  plane. 

That  American  submariners  landed  on  the  Japanese 
mainland  and  blew  up  a  railroad  train. 

That  a  U.  S.  submarine  torpedoed  and  sank  a  Japa- 
nese battleship. 

That  a  U.  S.  submarine  sank  the  biggest  ship  ever 
downed  by  a  submarine  in  world  history. 

That  the  operating  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  Submarine 
Forces,  composed  of  only  1.6%  of  the  total  personnel 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  sank  54.7%  of  all  Japanese  mer- 
chantmen and  29%  of  the  Japanese  men-of-war 
downed  by  all  agencies  (air,  sea,  and  land)  in  the 
Pacific  conflict. 


All  these  facts,  and  others  equally  interesting,  are  told  in  UNITED  STATES  SUBMARINE  OPERATIONS 
IN  WORLD  WAR  II,  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute.  Prepared  by  Theodore  Roscoe  for 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  from  official  records,  patrol  reports,  and  material  assembled  by  Submarine 
Force  historians  under  the  supervision  of  Rear  Admiral  R.  G.  Voge,  U.  S.  Navy,  here  for  the  first  time  is 
told  the  complete,  authentic  story  of  the  U.  S.  submarines,  from  the  first  U.  S.  submarine  shot  of  the  war  to 
the  last.  G>mposed  of  over  800  pages  of  action-packed  narrative  and  more  than  200  photographs,  charts,  and 
original  illustrations,  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  world's  greatest  adventure  stories  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  fine  book-making  to  appear  in  years. 

It  is  the  special  request  of  the  Navy  that  this  history  be  made  available  at  the  lowest  possible  price  to  all 
service  men,  ex-service  men,  and  all  others  especially  interested  in  the  Navy  and  its  personnel.  The  U.  S.  Naval 
Institute  therefore  is  offering  you  UNITED  STATES  SUBMARINE  OPERATIONS  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 
at  the  special  price  of  $5.00  per  copy,  postpaid,  //  you  order  now  before  publication  date.  (After  November  1 
the  price  to  the  public  will  be  $10.00  per  copy,  postpaid).  If  you  are  a  member  of  the  Naval  Institute,  all 
you  need  do  is  mail  your  order  in  on  a  postcard,  and  you  will  be  billed  for  the  book  after  it  has  been  shipped 
to  you.  If  you  are  not  a  member,  merely  fill  out  the  order  blank  below  and  mail  it  in  with  your  money  order  or 
check. 

You  may  order  as  many  copies  as  you  please  at  this  special  pre-publication  price  //  you  send  your  order  in 
promptly. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 
U.  S.  Naval  Institute 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

Please  send  me copies  of  UNITED  STATES  SUBMARINE  OPERATIONS  IN  WORLD  WAR  II, 

for  which  I  am  inclosing  herewith  check  (or  money  order)  f or  | 

Name 

Address   
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SEVENTY-NINE   MINUTES   ON 
THE   PICKET   LINP 

By  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  FRANK  A.  MANSON,  V.  5.  ^avy 


IN  TELLING  what  happened  on  the  de- 
stroyer picket  line  off  Okinawa,  April  6, 
April  12,  or  the  16th,  or  any  other  day, 
what  happened  aboard  the  Ahelt,  Bush,  Ben- 
nett, the  Newcombj  or  the  LCS  57  when  all 
the  suiciders  crashed,  something  more  than 
a  blow-by-blow  description  of  actual  battle 
is  needed  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  record 
how  a  man  feels  who  has  been  to  Hell  and 
back  again. 

Let's  begin  with  the  end,  for  invariably  in 
retrospect  victory  in  battle  is  thought  of  in 
terms  of  the  price  paid  to  win.  Especially  so, 
if  the  price  includes  a  son,  father,  or  ship- 
mate. 

It  was  2:00  p.m.,  April  17,  1945.  A  topless 
dusty  brown  Army  truck  bounced  down  a 
red-clay  Okinawa  lane.  In  the  ditches  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  tiny,  wrinkled,  dirty, 
half -clothed  natives  trudged  along  looking 
for  food  or  a  hole  in  which  to  crawl  should 
shells  start  falling  again.  This  particular 
lane's  roadbed,  winding  around  to  the  Sixth 
Marine  Division  Cemetery  on  the  western 
side  of  Okinawa  overlooking  the  transport 
anchorage,  was  well  hardened  and  seemingly 
more  traveled  than  many  others.  This  Army 
truck,  like  the  dozens  of  others  that  passed 
each  day,  was  taking  more  of  the  fallen  to  a 
place  of  rest,  carrying  sufficient  dead  to  tie 
up  all  the  funeral  homes  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Boston. 

In  the  truck's  front  seat  sat  the  driver,  an 
Army  corporal,  and  two  Naval  officers,  a 
Lieutenant  from  the  destroyer  whose  dead 
lay  in  the  truck,  and  the  other  a  Chaplain 
from  Admiral  Turner's  flagship  Eldorado. 

In  the  rear  of  the  truck,  wrapped  in  dark 


»  From  Victory  in  tfie  Pacific,  by  Captain  Walter 
Karig,  U.S.N.R.,  Lieutenant  Commander  Frank  A. 
Manson,  U.S.N. ,  and  Lieutenant  Commander  Russell 
Harris,  U.S.N.R,,  Volume  Five  of  the  Battle  Report 
series,  to  be  published  in  December,  1949,  by  Rinehart 
&  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Printed  in  advance  by  special 
permission  of  the  publishers. 


green,  flash-proof  mattress  covers,  lay  the 
dead.  All  of  them  from  one  destroyer  that 
had  been  knocked  off  the  radar  picket  line  by 
the  Kamikaze, 

"CanH  figure  where  all  these  stiffs  are 
comin*  from,"  said  the  corporal,  obviously 
trying  to  break  the  uncomfortable  silence. 
No  one  had  spoken  since  the  bodies  had  been 
transferred  to  the  truck  from  £^n  LCVP  at 
Yellow  Beach. 

"But  ya  know  IVe  been  on  this  island  al- 
most three  weeks  and  ain't  even  seen  a  Nip 
plane.  Beats  me — all  these  stiffs  comin*  in 
from  our  boats  at  sea,  and  no  planes.  Some- 
body said  our  boats  was  cat  chin*  hell  out 
sight  of  land,  way  up  north  some  place." 

Nodding  understandingly,  the  Chaplain 
continued  to  look  at  the  little  Okinawans, 
walking  and  crawling  alongside  the  road.  The 
Lieutenant  made  no  reply.  He  hadn't  heard 
the  driver,  hadn't  seen  the  Okinawans — he 
was  trying  to  forget.  Trying  to  forget  about 
the  radar  picket  line  and  the  destroyer  Navy, 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  shipmates  and  doz- 
ens of  ships.  Why  not  send  the  cruisers  to  the 
picket  line;  they  could  take  more  punish- 
ment. Why  not  the  battleship;  she  could 
never  be  sunk.  Or  even  better,  why  not  un- 
load the  supply  ships  quickly  and  clear  the 
area?  Why  pick  on  the  destroyers?  How 
about  a  dummy  ship,  a  concrete  barge?  Any- 
thing for  a  change,  anything  but  destroyers. 
He  hoped  the  United  States  Navy  had  more 


Lieutenant  Commander  Manson  graduated 
from  Northeastern  State  College,  Oklahoma,  in 
1941  and  taught  in  high  school  prior  to  reporting 
to  Cornell  University  for  Naval  training.  He 
served  on  the  staff  of  ComDesLant  and  later  was 
Communications  Officer  of  the  Kamikazed  de- 
stroyer Lafey  off  Okinawa.  A  collaborator  on 
Volumes  IV  and  V  of  the  Battle  Reports  series,  he 
is  now  on  duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 
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KAMIKAZE  VIEW 


destroyers  than  the  Japanese  had  Kami- 
kazes. 

"Yes,  yes,  those  'boats'  are  having  quite 
a  struggle,  Corporal." 

The  big  Army  truck  slid  to  a  stop  at  the 
Sixth  Marine  Division  Cemetery. 

"Did  you  ever  see  so  many  stiffs?"  mar- 
veled the  corporal,  "Just  look.  Don't  even 
have  time  to  cover  'em  up," 

A  haggard,  bone-weary  ofBcer  approached 
and  introduced  himself  as  the  cemetery 
Chaplain,  Lieutenant  Commander  Paul  L. 
Redmond. 

"More  Navy,"  he  said,  in  statement  rather 
than  question.  "At  Guadal',  Saipan,  Peleliu, 
and  Iwo  it  was  mostly  Marines,  but  here  it's 
Marines  and  Navy,  too." 

"Driver,  lay  them  alongside  the  fourth 
column."  The  Padre  pointed  toward  four 
long  columns  of  the  shrouded  dead.  Hun- 
dreds of  them.  The  tolling  burial  detail,  in- 
structed to  keep  100  graves  ahead,  was  more 
than  that  number  behind. 

The  Sixth  Marihe  Cemetery  seemed  quiet 
and  peaceful  except  for  an  occasional  sharp 


crack  of  artillery,  or  the  dry  snap  of  a  sniper's 
rifle. 

The  bulldozer  operator,  jo  his  converted 
grave  digger,  pushed  the  massive  steel  blade 
slowly  ahead,  audibly  hating  his  job  more 
and  more — more  than  if  he  were  on  the  front 
being  shot  at,  he  declared  to  nobody  in  par- 
ticular. 

Suddenly,  "Flash  Redl"  and  all  hands 
scattered  for  foxholes;  not  so  much  to  escape 
Japanese  planes,  which  probably  weren't 
coming  near  them  anyhow,  but  to  dodge 
murderous  shell  fragments  from  the  ships  in 
the  harbor. 

"Flash  White!"  The  shooting  ended  al- 
most as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun,  and  hardly 
before  the  truck  driver  had  found  a  pit  to 
ditch  himself, 

"Why  didn't  you  jump  in  one  of  the  graves 
with  me?"  asked  Redmond  upon  the  driver's 
return  from  his  foxhole.  "You  know,  you 
could  have  been  hit  before  you  reached  that 
ditch." 

"Grave?  Ugh,  I'd  rather  be  killed  than  use 
one  of  them  graves,"  returned  the  driver. 
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shuddering. 

It  was  time  to  bury  the  dead.  When  empty 
saki  bottles,  containing  each  man's  identifi- 
cation, had  been  tucked  inside  his  battle 
dress,  the  shrouded  bodies  were  gently 
placed  side  by  side  in  soldierly  pattern. 

It  was  late  afternoon  and  the  sea  breeze 
had  quickened,  making  audible  only  scat- 
tered phrases  of  the  Chaplain's  message  to 
grieved  comrades  standing  uncovered  near 
by.  "God  is  our  refuge  and  strength  .  .  . 
though  the  earth  be  removed  and  though  the 
mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea  .  .  .  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust." 

Then  sunset,  and  a  few  evening  stars 
brightened  the  night  which  could  not  con- 
ceal the  freshly  covered  graves  and  the  un- 
buried.  This  April  17,  1945,  was  just  another 
day  at  the  Sixth  Marine  Division  Cemetery. 

Now  that  we  know  the  end,  here's  the  com- 
plete story. 

It  begins  on  Roger  Peter  One — Cassin 
Young  had  relieved  the  damaged  Bennett, 
Then  Cassin  Young  had  been  hit.  Lafey  had 
been  ordered,  when  ready,  to  proceed  to 
Roger  Peter  One  for  duty. 

The  2,200-ton  destroyer  had  been  bom- 
barding Japanese  positions  south  of  Naha  on 
April  12  when  she  received  her  new  orders. 
Hastily  her  guns  were  trained  in,  and  she 
headed  for  the  command  ship  Biscayne  to 
get  final  instructions  and,  incidentally,  to 
find  there  some  stateside  mail. 

Special  crews  came  aboard,  mainly  radio 
and  radar  technicians  to  test,  check  and  dou- 
ble check  the  destroyer's  equipment.  It  sug- 
gested a  boxer's  examination  before  entering 
a  title  bout.  The  only  thing  they  didn't  take 
was  the  crew's  blood  pressure,  and  it's  just 
as  well  they  didn't! 

After  getting  an  up-check,  Lafey  was  or- 
dered to  Kerama  Retto  for  topping  off  and 
told  to  pick  up  a  special  fighter  director  team 
from  one  of  the  damaged  ships.  Fighter  direc- 
tor teams  called  "Fido's"  were  composed  of 
two  ofi&cers  specially  trained  to  work  with 
Delegate^  code  name  for  the  central  fighter 
director.  No  one  really  wanted  to  see  Kerama 
Retto.  Going  there  before  going  to  the  picket 
line  was  like  visiting  a  casket  company  be- 
fore going  to  the  gallows. 


Lajfeys  trip  to  Kerama  Retto  was  quiet. 
With  no  enemy  planes  around,  the  crew  wrote 
letters  home,  hoping  they  would  be  mailed 
before  departing  for  the  picket  line.  There 
wasn't  much  time  to  write  and  there  wasn't 
much  to  write  about.  Most  of  the  letters 
ended  similarly,  "but  if  anything  should  hap)- 
pen,  remember.  ..." 

Now  Lafey  was  standing  into  Keramo 
Retto — for  the  first  time  since  April  6.  Toj> 
side  watch  standers  gaped  in  loose-jawed 
amazement.  What  a  sight!  What  an  awful 
sight!  Grotesque  patterns  of  superstructures 
etched  against  the  blue  sky;  mattresses  and 
loaves  of  bread  floating  in  the  oil  slicks  ooz- 
ing from  torn  hulls.  All  over  the  harbor  colors 
were  at  half-mast,  as  damaged  ships  buried 
dead. 

Despite  the  clammy  hand  of  death,  whose 
fingers  touched  most  every  ship,  Kerama 
Retto  was  as  busy  as  Shanghai's  waterfront. 
Small  boats  darted  from  one  wreck  to  an- 
other,  passing  out  information  and  initiating 
repairs.  Patients,  mostly  burned  ones,  were 
being  transferred  to  hospital  ships. 

Laffey^s  sober-faced  crew  just  looked,  sadly 
shaking  their  heads. 

There  was  Lindsey,  2l  destroyer  minelayer, 
with  her  bow  blown  back  across  her  bridge, 
the  muzzle  of  one  five-inch  gun  resting  against 
the  windshield  of  the  pilot  house.  Wardroom 
linens  hung  in  tatters  from  the  rigging,  and 
some  chief  petty  officer's  uniform  draped  the 
after  stack. 

There  was  Jejffers  in  one  berth,  her  decks 
all  twisted  and  burned;  there  was  Zellars  in 
another.  Her  surviving  oflScers  were  standing 
at  quarters  as  Laffey  slid  by.  On  her  fantail 
a  burial  crew  prepared  yesterday's  ship- 
mates for  the  trip  to  the  cemetery.  Only  a 
few  days  before,  Zellars ,  gleaming  in  new 
warpaint,  fresh  out  of  the  building  yards,  had 
passed  mail  to  Laffey,  Now  she  had  a  hole  the 
size  of  a  garage  where  her  wardroom  used  to 
be. 

^'That's  my  battle  station,"  spoke  up  Laf- 
fey^s  surgeon.  "That's  the  first  wardroom 
that  has  been  missing." 

There  was  Sterretty  with  her  starboard  side 
caved  in  and  her  fuel  tanks  ruptured.  Greg- 
ory, with  her  starboard  side  amidships 
burned  out;  Stanly,  with  her  bow  knocked 
out  of  alignment  from  a  Baka  homh  xNR.'^t- 
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miss;  Riddle,  Whitehurst,  Rail,  all  with  gaps 
in  their  top-hamper.  There  were  Gladiator, 
Manlove,  Hudson,  Porterfield  and  W.  C. 
Wann,  each  torn  open  by  glancing  blows 
from  suicide  planes.  Tennessee,  with  her  sig- 
nal bridge  burned  out.  Idaho,  with  only  a  few 
ruptured  blisters,  looked  like  a  man  suffering 
from  a  hangnail  in  a  hospital  full  of  victims  of 
a  train-wreck. 

LCS  57,  looking  like  a  colander  after  tak- 
ing three  suiciders  aboard,  had  returned  to 
Kerama  Retto,  however,  under  her  own 
power.  LSM  189,  who  had  been  with  Ahele, 
hit  by  bomb  and  suicide  plane.  LCS  88  and 
Lang  bombed.  LSTs  599,  724,  and  884  dam- 
aged by  suicide  crashes;  557  hit  by  Japanese 
mortar  shells. 

Not  all  the  casualties  were  from  enemy  ac- 
tion. There  was  YMS  96  in  a  near-sinking 
condition  from  a  night  collision  with  the  de- 
stroyer Hambleton,  There  were  attack  trans- 
port Lauderdale,  the  destroyer  Bennion,  the 
battleship  New  Mexico,  and  LSM  279,  all 
damaged  in  the  April  12  melee  by  gunfire  of 
sister  ships. 

Lafey  pulled  up  alongside  the  wounded 
Cassin  Young  to  pick  up  her  Fido  team,  and 
to  get  some  first  hand  information  about  the 
picket  line. 

Her  skipper  told  us:  "Duck  as  fast  as  you 
can,  make  as  much  speed  as  you  can,  and 
shoot  as  fast  as  you  can. 

**You  won't  have  time  to  speak  your  or- 
ders to  the  helmsman,"  he  added.  *Tor  hard 
port  rudder,  wave  your  left  thumb  to  the  left; 
for  hard  starboard  rudder,  wave  your  right 
thumb  to  the  right.  For  rudder  amidships, 
point  straight  ahead.  You  won't  have  time 
for  anything  else." 

Meanwhile  the  Fido  team  had  boarded 
Lafey,  and  Cassin  Young's  crew  had  told 
about  their  battle — how  they,  with  the  help 
of  the  destroyer  Purdy,  had  stood  off  30  Jap- 
anese planes  for  90  minutes,  their  guns  shoot- 
ing down  15  and  the  combat  air  patrol  get- 
ting 13.  Just  one  Kamikaze  got  through  to 
each  ship,  but  that  was  enough. 

"You  guys  have  a  fighting  chance,"  said 
one,  "but  they'll  keep  on  coming  'til  they 
get  you." 

"Yeah,  they'll  keep  coming  down  until 
they  nail  you,"  spoke  up  another,  "but  you'll 
get  a  lot  of  them,  too." 


With  that  inspirational  advice  Lafey 
stood  out  of  Kerama  Retto,  for  her  bloody 
vigil  on  Roger  Peter  One. 

Enroute   to  station  the  captain  told  his 
men  of  the  certainty  of  battle,  of  the  neces- 
sity for  wearing  flash-proof  clothing  and  life 
preservers,  and  of  the  importance  of  damage 
control  during  action.  He  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  his  crew.  His  confi- 
dence in  his  crew  was  exceeded  only  by  their 
confidence   in   him.   Although   sickened  by 
worry  and  weakened  by  loss  of  sleep,  they 
felt    that    if   anybody    could    bring    Lafey 
through  such  an  ordeal,  their  skipper  could. 

Dawn  came  up  the  morning  of  April  16,  on 
Roger  Peter  One,  as  clear  as  a  bell.  Balmy 
spring  breezes  blew  down  from  the  Empire, 
and  it  seemed  a  perfect  setting  for  anything 
but  death.  To  the  east  a  few  miles  a  group  of 
volcanic-formed  islands  broke  the  emptiness 
of  the  slightly  rippling  sea.  Occasionally  a 
sea  turtle  surfaced,  his  head  to  the  morning 
sun.  Now  and  then  a  shark's  fin  cut  the  sur- 
face, and  flying  fish  raced  the  gentle  swells. 

It  all  looked  peaceful,  except  for  a  few 
grim  reminders:  bloated  bodies  of  suicide 
pilots  floated  by,  along  with  bits  of  their 
planes,  drifting  like  leaves  with  the  tide — 
constant  reminders,  if  such  were  needed,  of 
the  deadly  seriousness  of  Japanese  purpose. 

It  seemed  that  Lafey  had  been  at  general 
quarters  for  days,  waiting,  waiting.  Time  had 
become  so  jumbled  that  hardly  anyone  knew 
the  date;  sometimes  it  seemed  that  time 
never  changed ;  it  was  the  third  day  on  Roger 
Peter  One,  as  this  picket  station  was  desig- 
nated. Some  felt  that  each  tick  of  the  chro- 
nometer, each  turn  of  the  screw,  each  sweep 
of  the  radar,  was  eating  into  the  precious 
time  left  to  live.  All  doors  and  hatches  were 
dogged  or  battened  down,  the  blower  system 
was  off;  it  seemed  if  the  entire  ship  was  just 
holding  her  breath.  Occasionally  there  were 
jumbled  snatches  of  conversation,  and  one 
wondered  what  anybody  could  find  to  talk 
about.  The  pungent  odor  of  cigarettes  drifted 
in  the  closed  passageways. 

Then  the  word  flashed  to  the  phone  talk- 
ers, "Alert  the  watch."  Radar  had  just  picked 
up  a  cloud  of  planes.  The  entire  scope  was 
covered  with  bogies,  too  many  to  count.  It 
looked  as  if  at  least  50  were  heading  for 
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Roger  Peter  One. 

Cigarettes  were  instantly  extinguished, 
and  action  seized  the  men  at  battle  stations. 
Men  in  experience,  but  boys  in  years.  A 
heavy  steel  door  clanged  shut  and  the  voice 
of  the  skipper  and  the  gunnery  officer  could 
be  heard  by  those  who  were  standing  near 
the  battle  circuits: 

"To  Chief  Engineer,  forward  engine  room. 
Give  us  all  you've  got." 

A  Lieutenant  instructed  his  gun  crews. 
Everybody  else  waited,  trying  to  think  of 
something,  and  yet  unable  to  tear  either 
minds  or  imagination  from  the  moment. 

Then  came  the  whir  of  electric  motors  as 
the  gun  directors  came  on  and  miraculously 
began  to  6gure  out  the  range,  the  problem  of 
lead,  taking  every  possible  variant,  including 
the  roll  and  pitch  of  the  ship,  into  considera- 
tion. The  guns  ground  away,  swinging  in 
train  and  moving  in  elevation  to  meet  the 
director's  demands.  You  could  hear  the  con- 
veyor bringing  up  automatically-fused  shells 
with  a  rhythmic  clank,  and  the  swish  of  the 


sea  as  it  seemed  to  open  up  to  the  Laffey's 
digging,  churning  propellers. 

"Range,  10  miles,"  informed  the  Captain's 
talker. 

"For  goshsake,  what  in  hell  are  dey  waitin' 
for?"  yelled  an  anxious  gunner,  anxiety  trem- 
bling his  hoarse  voice. 

"Range,  9  miles." 

The  silence  seemed  unbearable.  Why  didn't 
they  come  in?  They  should  have,  five 
minutes  ago.  Was  something  wrong?  Weren't 
they  coming  after  the  Laffey?  Then  the  gun 
boss  passed  the  word: 

"Stand  by  for  main  battery." 

A  droning  sound — louder,  much  louder 
than  the  hum  of  wind  through  the  signal  hal- 
yards. Binoculars  now  revealed  gnat-like 
specks  in  the  sky.  That  was  the  enemy,  that 
was  death,  circling,  tantalizing,  far  out  of 
range. 

Two  planes  slanted  downward.  The  Laf- 
fey's  combat  air  patrol  darted  in  to  inter- 
cept. Away  darted  the  enemy,  our  planes  in 
pursuit,  over  the  horizon.  It  had  been  a  felat.. 
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a  lure  to  the  destroyer's  CAP,  and  they  had 
taken  it. 

Two  shorts  and  a  long  on  the  warning  buz- 
zers; bodies  stiffened  as  Lajfey^s  five-inch 
guns  began  to  pound  and  blast  irregularly — 
the  first  raid  had  started  in  1  Four  Vals  dived 
together,  then  split,  two  aiming  for  the  bow 
and  two  swinging  around  to  come  in  from  the 
stern.  One  went  down.  Another.  The  sky  was 
pocked  with  five-inch  bursts.  The  third  en- 
emy cartwheeled  flaming  into  the  sea.  On  the 
ship,  men's  throats  were  dry.  Their  palms 
wet.  Now  the  steady  pom-pom-pom  of  the 
40's  took  up  the  heavy  refrain  of  the  5's,  as 
the  fourth  plane  continued  to  bore  in.  The 
chatter  of  the  20's  meant  it  was  close,  very 
close,  ready  to  crash.  Up,  up,  up  to  crescendo 
went  the  noise  of  the  guns,  twisting  the  nerves 
of  all  men  with  it.  Ship  and  men  were  welded 
into  one.  Down  went  the  fourth  plane.  Men 
relaxed  like  wax  figures  melting  in  the  sun. 

Spirit  was  growing;  the  steel  was  tempered. 
Let  them  come  if  they  dared! 

No  time  for  relaxation!  Two  more  planes 
came  in  from  either  bow  to  attempt  what 
their  comrades  had  failed.  Two  more  Japa- 
nese knocking  at  the  gate  of  the  Buddhist 
heaven. 

And  then,  suddenly,  unbelievable,  the 
plane  that  couldn't  be — wouldn't  be — 
stopped!  The  shock,  the  flash  of  flame,  the 
split  second  of  awful  silence,  suddenly  torn 
by  the  cries  of  injured  men  and  the  impas- 
sive voice  of  a  bos'n  on  the  bull  horn,  "Fire, 
after  deck  house."  The  realization  that  it  had 
actually  happened.  The  pain  of  realization 
that  Lafey^  with  all  her  power  and  security, 
like  all  other  ships,  was  vulnerable  to  death 
and  destruction. 

The  Kamikaze  had  broken  itself  against 
the  after  5-inch  gun  mount,  flooding  the  deck 
with  flaming  gasoline.  The  ship  was  ordered 
slowed,  while  she  shook  her  head  and  re- 
gained her  poise. 

With  smoke  billowing  from  the  gasoline 
flames  Laffey  became  a  much  better  target. 
Knowing  that  she  was  crippled  aft,  the  next 
two  suiciders  struck  almost  simultaneously, 
the  first  shattering  his  plane  against  the  same 
after  five-inch  mount  and  the  other  drop- 
ping a  bomb  on  the  fantail,  sending  shrap- 
nel through  the  hull's  bottom.  Another 
bomb  on  the  port  quarter  exploded  the  20 


mm.  magazine,  jamming  the  rudder.  Now 
Lafey  circled  madly  like  a  wounded  fish, 
black  smoke  coiling  above  her  like  trailing 
viscera. 

Repair  parties  were  fighting  fires  below 
decks  while  gunners  who  still  had  guns 
fought  the  attackers  from  above.  One  gun 
captain,  wounded  early  at  his  battle  station, 
went  to  the  wardroom  for  treatment.  Finding 
others  waiting  who,  he  felt,  were  more  seri- 
ously injured,  he  went  back  to  his  battle 
station  where  he  was  wounded  a  second 
time.  His  hair  and  clothes  on  fire,  his  burned 
body  punctured  by  shrapnel,  he  was  assisted 
to  the  forward  battle  dressing  station.  The 
next  bomb,  a  direct  hit  on  the  wardroom, 
killed  him. 

Throughout  the  action  the  crew  worked 
where  most  needed.  When  the  radars  were 
knocked  off,  radar  men  administered  blood 
plasma  after  two  minutes  instruction  from 
the  ship's  doctor,  who  had  been  wounded  but 
still  carried  on.  The  paymaster  threw  hot 
ammunition  over  the  side  after  his  40  mm. 
gun  mounts  had  been  destroyed.  Another 
officer  led  a  group  of  men  into  the  smoke- 
filled,  flooding  after-steering  compartment* 
below  the  main  deck  in  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  free  the  jammed  rudder.  Another 
bomb  penetrated,  a  dud,  and  was  rolled  over- 
board. 

The  drone  of  enemy  planes  became  heav- 
ier as  they 'moved  in  for  the  kill.  Audible 
above  everything  but  the  explosions  was  the 
assistant  gunnery  officer's  stream  of  orders  to 
the  gun  captains  over  the  emergency-rigged 
public  address  system  atop  the  pilot  house. 

"Mount  42  take  plane  coming  in  on  port 
bow.  Mount  43  take  plane  coming  in  on  star- 
board beam.  Start  shooting,  43 — start  shoot- 
ing, 22,  port  20's,  the  plane  is  close.  Take 
plane  port  bow." 

Although  it  had  never  been  done  in  prac- 
tice or  combat,  he  took  over  the  five-inch 
mounts  after  communications  were  knocked 
out  and  continued: 

"Mount  3,  take  plane  diving  on  fantail. 
Mount  3,  Mount  3,  dammit,  Mount  3,  open 
fire!"  From  his  position  and  his  primary  con- 
centration on  enemy  planes  he  didn't  know 
that  Mount  3  had  taken  the  brunt  of  two 
planes  and  that  most  of  her  crew  were  splat- 
tered all  over  the  fantail. 
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In  quick  succession  two  more  planes  dived 
into  the  already  burning  after  deckhouse, 
snuffing  out  the  lives  of  those  working  below 
in  the  repair  parties.  Now  the  drone  of  ait- 
planes  suddenly  became  louder.  The  Lqf- 
fey^s  living  did  not  even  look  up,  until  one 
wounded  man  croaked  "Corsairs!  They're 
ours!" 

Marines  to  the  rescue.  Just  like  Holly- 
wood! 

Laffey^s  gunfire  had  diminished  to  the 
point  that  Corsairs  followed  the  enemy 
planes  right  down  to  the  ship.  During  one  of 
these  chases  a  Japanese  plane  knocked  ofif 
one  of  Laffey*s  yardarms,  and  the  Corsair  di- 
rectly behind  knocked  off  one  of  the  radars. 
Both  planes  crashed,  but  the  Corsair  pilot 
was  later  rescued.  Then,  another  strafing 
Meat  Ball  swooped  in,  dropping  a  bomb  on 
the  port  quarter.  As  he  pulled  out,  he 
knocked  off  the  remaining  yardarm  and  Laf- 
fey^s  battle  flag. 

Grabbing  a  new  set  of  colors,  a  signalman 
shinnied  through  the  smoke  to  the  top  of  the 
battered  foremast  and  replaced  the  symbol 
for  which  he  and  all  his  buddies  were  fight- 
ing. The  old  colors  were  taken  below.  A 
wounded  yeoman  begged:  "Let  me  hold  it." 
He  died  with  the  scorched  and  riddled  flag  in 
his  arms. 

During  some  of  the  action  the  skipper  had 
been  unable  to  communicate  with  the  engine 
room,  but  the  engineers  knew  by  this  time 


what  to  do.  They  governed  their  acceleration 
by  the  sound  of  anti-aircraft.  When  the  20's 
began  firing,  the  throttles  were  wide  open. 

The  Laffey's  chances  looked  fairly  slim. 
Fires  were  out  of  control  and  the  ship  was 
flooding  her  fantail  under  water.  Every  pos- 
sible engine  combination  had  been  tried  to 
make  headway  to  the  south,  but  the  jammed 
rudder  prevented  it.  With  all  this,  and 
nearly  100  men  dead  or  wounded,  one  of  the 
officers  suggested  to  the  skipper  that  the 
ship  be  abandoned. 

"I'll  never  abandon  ship  as  long  as  a  gun 
will  fire,"  he  snapped,  a  reply  that  will  add  to 
Navy  traditions. 

And  all  Laffey^s  guns  hadn't  quit,  although 
those  remaining  had  to  be  fired  manually. 
Scarcely  had  Becton  spoken  when  Mount  2, 
the  one  just  forward  of  the  bridge,  brought 
down  an  Oscar  with  a  direct  hit  on  the  nose 
about  500  yards  from  the  ship,  and  Mount  1 
knocked  off  a  Val  in  similar  fashion.  Then  the 
Corsairs  took  over,  a  round  two  dozen,  and 
the  battle  ended  79  minutes  after  it  had  be- 
gun. 

Twenty-four  friendly  planes  now  were 
hovering  over  Laffey,  One  of  the  toughest 
single  destroy er- Kamikaze  duels  had  ended 
victoriously  for  the  destroyer.  She  was  afloat 
and  still  capable  of  fighting  after  79  minutes 
of  concentrated  air  attack.  Exactly  76  min- 
utes longer  than  had  been  thought  possible 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 


NEW  DEFINITION  FOR  "BINNACLE  LIST'' 

Contributed  by  LIEUTENANT  (JG)  MARY  R.  HUNT,  W(E) 

U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  (Inactive) 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  WAVES  made  quite  a  mark  for  themselves  during  World  War  II. 
But  some  of  the  "marks"  were  of  the  wrong  kind. 

At  the  Naval  Reserve  Midshipmen's  School  at  Smith  College,  the  class  in  Naval  Ships  and  Air- 
crafts  presented  particularly  difficult  material  to  women  unaccustomed  to  mechanical  gear,  and  some 
very  extraordinary  examinations  were  submitted. 

On  one  occasion,  for  example,  a  group  of  budding  Ensigns  was  asked  to  define  the  term  "binnacle 
list."  Having  forgotten  the  answer,  one  Midshipman  did  her  best  to  make  up  a  plausible  definition  and 
thereby  achieved  immortality  overnight.  "A  binnacle  list,"  she  wrote,  "is  a  list  a  ship  gets  when  it 
grows  more  binnacles  on  one  side  than  on  the  other." 

(The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings). 


MORE   ABOUT   THE  "CASTE   SYSTEM'' 

By  EDMUND  A.  GIBSON 


iEAT  satisfaction  is  being  expressed 
by  certain  newspaper  columnists 
over  the  Army's  decision  to  incor- 
a  number  of  changes  into  its  Court 
I  system,  among  them  the  one  which 
akes  it  possible  for  enlisted  men  as 
officers  to  sit  on  Courts  Martial.  On 
ler  hand,  these  gentlemen  are  con- 
ly  put  out  over  the  fact  that  the  Navy 
cided  to  leave  its  system  for  the 
ing  of  military  justice  in  the  status 

columnists  are  not  the  only  writing 
len  who  are  impressed  with  the  idea 
ley  are  acquainted  with  the  enlisted 
wants  and  needs.  Divers  others  have 
it  upon  themselves  to  remedy  the 
us  "caste  system"  under  which,  they 

the  rank  and  file  in  the  Armed 
s  have  so  long  suflFered  browbeating 
justice  from  their  officers.  A  leading 

on  the  front  pages  of  the  Scripps- 
d  newspapers  a  year  or  so  ago  was 
rith  complaints  received  at  first  hand 
3ldiers  in  the  occupation  forces  over- 
naking  things  pretty  torrid  for  the 
jan  Army  command  for  quite  a  while, 
jr  gentleman  several  years  back  filled 
)f  Life  magazine  with  what  he  thought 
i  Navy  men  thought  was  wrong  with 
niform. 

Scripps-Howard  writer  produced 
ery  imposing  figures  showing  that  the 
tage  of  Army  enlisted  men  in  the 
B  covered  who  had  complaints  to  air 
ry  large,  compared  to  those  who  had 
5  to  groan  about.  The  party  advocat- 
j  Navy  uniform  change  also  deduced, 
►ersonal  interviews  with  members  of 
•med  Guard  crew  of  the  merchant 
on  which  he  served,  that  a  large 
tion  of  Navy  enlisted  men  were  pos- 
of  squawks  on  this  subject  which  they 

to  ventilate  aloud,  while  but  a  rela- 
small  number  had  no  complaints  to 

»  • 

,  I  have  never  been  anything  else  but 


an  enlisted  man,  myself,  and  I  hesitate  to 
express  views  contrary  to  those  entertained 
by  people  who  may,  for  all  I  know,  be  ex- 
perts on  what  they  are  talking  about.  But 
having  handled  men  in  large  deck  divisions 
aboard  ship  for  a  number  of  years,  and  hav- 
ing spent  most  of  my  life  in  the  company 
of  men  before  the  mast,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
advancing  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  per- 
centages and  proportions  worked  out  by 
the  gentlemen  mentioned  above  are  some- 
what inaccurate. 

I  am  ready  personally,  at  any  time,  to  go 
on  board  any  Vessel  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  call  a  muster  on  those  who  have 
something  they  want  to  growl  about,  and 
get  a  turn-out  of  exactly  100  per  cent.  I  am 
insufficiently  acquainted  with  Army  matters 
to  know  whether  I  should  get  similar  results 
in  that  branch,  but  I  consider  it  extremely 
likely.  I  am  astonished  only  by  the  fact 
that  the  Scripps-Howard  columnist  did 
apparently  find  a  certain  number  of  enlisted 
Army  men  who  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
anything.  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
order  a  medical  examination  on  these  few. 
There  must  be  something  the  matter  with 
them. 

Enlisted  men  have  always  growled  inces- 
santly about  everything  it  is  possible  to 
growl  about,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  there  is  a  uniform  and  a  man  left 
to  wear  it.  Experienced  officers  discount  this 
as  so  much  "steam,"  and  are  wise  enough 
to  leave  their  men  alone  as  much  as  possible 


With  more  than  ten  years  of  service  on  deck  in 
V)oth  the  Merchant  Marine  and  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Gibson  is  well  fitted  by  first  hand  experience  to 
discuss  the  subject  he  has  chosen.  He  has  pub- 
lished numerous  articles  on  the  enlisted  man  in 
the  Navy,  and  is  author  or  co-author  of  various 
sections  of  training  courses  for  both  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  Now  on  inactive  duty,  he  is  con- 
nected with  Navy  Training  Publications  Center, 
Naval  Gun  Factory,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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so  that  they  may  conveniently  let  it  off.  A 
full  99  per  cent  of  the  grousing  they  do  is 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  themselves 
talk. 

An  enlisted  man  in  the  Regular  service 
will  make  the  assertion  many  times  during 
his  naval  career,  to  anyone  kind  enough  to 
listen,  that  it  is  a  great  Navy  for  the  officers 
and  a  lousy  one  for  the  men.  Actually, 
however,  his  notions  of  the  kind  of  a  life  led 
by  an  officer  are  of  a  very  vague  and  indefi- 
nite description.  People  on  the  outside  suffer 
continuously  from  the  notion  that  officers 
spend  all  their  time  getting  into  enlisted 
men's  hair  and  coming  it  over  them  in 
lordly  fashion.  Regular  service  men  know 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  practically 
never  come  into  personal  contact  with  an 
officer.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  Service 
it  works  out  that  the  only  people  who  are 
really  in  a  position  to  give  enlisted  men  a 
rough  time  are  other  enlisted  men — Boat- 
swain's Mates,  Masters-at-Arms,  etc. 

The  romantic  notion  persists,  among 
people  like  the  aforesaid  columnists  who 
desire  to  reform  the  Court  Martial  pro- 
cedure, that  a  jury  of  the  accused's  peers — 
i.e.,  other  enlisted  men — would  be  more 
likely  to  pass  impartial  justice  on  an  enlisted 
man  than  do  boards  composed  exclusively 
of  officers.  They  have  a  picture  in  their  minds' 
eyes  of  the  great  body  of  enlisted  men  stand- 
ing loyally  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defense 
of  each  other  against  their  officer  oppressors. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Take  myself,  for  instance.  I  have  the 
honor  to  hold  the  rating  of  Boatswain's 
Mate,  First  Class.  While  we  are  no  longer 
officially  the  wielders  of  the  "cat,"  it  is  a 
fact  that  as  a  general  rule  a  Boatswain's 
Mate's  best  friend  is  his  mother — no  other! 
Getting  square  with  some  Boatswain's  Mate 
has  been  the  life-long  dream  of  many  a 
Navy  man.  It's  not  that  we're  bad  fellows 
inherently,  although  occasionally  a  small 
mind  does  run  askew  when  vested  with  a 
rather  large  authority.  It's  merely  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  job  makes  it  difficult  for 
a  Boatswain's  Mate  to  be  a  kindly  soul. 

Now,  to  an  officer  sitting  on  a  Court  Mar- 
tial all  enlisted  men  are  alike.  Unless  some 
personal  element  enters  into  the  situation, 
which  it  practically  never  does,  there  is  no 


conceivable  reason  for  an  officer  to  be  any- 
thing else  but  impartially  disposed  toward 
the  defendant.  If  I  were  to  go  before  a  Court 
Martial  of  officers  right  now — which  Heaven 
forfend! — I  should  doubtless  have  a  few 
things  to  worry  about,  but  none  of  them 
would  be  fear  of  any  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  Court. 

Assume,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  appear 
before  a  Court  of  Yeomen,  Hospitalmen, 
Storekeepers,  Radiomen,  or  others  fre- 
quently possessed  of  the  idea  that  a  Boat- 
swain's Mate  thinks  he  is  better  than  any- 
body in  the  Universe.  On  two  separate 
occasions  I  have  been  unexpectedly  knocked 
clean  out  from  under  my  little  white  hat  by 
gentlemen  to  whom  I  had  never  been  intro- 
duced, and  whose  countenances  were  com- 
pletely unfamiliar  to  me.  I  am  convinced 
that  I  was  not  personally  objectionable  to 
either  of  these  parties,  but  that  the  sight  of 
the  fouled  anchors  on  my  sleeve  awoke  un- 
pleasant memories  which  caused  my  at- 
tackers to  run  amok.  Place  either  of  these 
gentlemen  on  my  Court  Martial,  and  my 
chances  of  an  opportunity  for  examining 
the  interior  of  Mare  Island,  Portsmouth,  or 
some  other  Navy  brig  at  close  range  and  at 
long  leisure  will  be  excellent  indeed. 

Basically  there  is  no  difference  in  mental 
caliber  between  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
I  am  willing  to  state  positively  that  the 
native  intelligence  of  the  rank  and  file  is 
equal  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  com- 
missioned ranks.  But  I  don't  think  anyone 
can  deny  that  the  average  officer  is  on  the 
whole  a  far  better  educated  person  than  the 
average  enlisted  man.  He  is  certain  to  be 
better  equipped  for  drawing  a  proper  logical 
conclusion  from  a  given  set  of  facts.  His 
fund  of  general  information  is  bound  to  be 
much  greater,  making  it  easier  for  him  to 
ferret  out  the  truth  on  direct  or  cross  exam- 
ination. He  is  certain  to  be  much  better  able 
to  assimilate  and  understand  the  intricate 
rules  of  courtroom  procedure. 

I  have  been  shipmates  with  a  great  many 
first-rate  man-o'-war's  men,  and  friends 
with  a  good  many  more.  I  have  also  devoted 
more  than  a  year  of  my  variegated  career 
to  the  study  of  Law.  Looking  back  over  the 
roster  of  my  enlisted  shipmates  and  friends, 
there  are  perhaps  two  to  whom  I  would 
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e  to  explain  the  tortuous  windings  of 
^arsay  Rule  with  any  hope  of  success, 
think  of  none  who  might  be  able  to 
/e  the  point  where  a  Justifiable 
ice  transforms  itself  into  a  Rebuttable 
nption.  I  should  hesitate  before  trying 
out  for  any  one  of  them  the  eccentric 
pursued  by  the  Burden  of  Proof,  for 
:  never  quite  got  the  hang  of  it  myself, 
nted  the  fact  that  many  oiScers  sitting 
arts  Martial  are  themselves  somewhat 
as  to  the  above,  nevertheless  the  fact 
is  that  only  an  academically  trained 
will  ever  be  able  to  grasp  them  at  all. 
convinced  that  a  Court  Martial  com- 
of  enlisted  men,  as  enlisted  men  now 
would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
ing  most  of  the  rules  for  procedure 
he  side,  with  a  consequent  lessening  of 
ifendant's  chances  for  a  fair  trial.  The 
may  point  out  the  fact  that  civilian 
sitting  in  judgment  on  civilian  defend- 
ire  subject  to  the  same  deficiency  of 
Lnowledge.  There  is  the  difference  here, 
^er,  that  a  civilian  jury  is  carefully 
cted  in  the  law  by  a  judge  supposedly 
n  same,  who  also  controls  the  court- 
proceedings  in  a  manner  which,  at 
n  theory,  guarantees  the  defendant  all 
ghts  to  which  he  is  entitled.  On  the 
hand,  any  member  of  a  Court  Martial 
)e  its  presiding  member  under  the  new 
system,  and  a  buck  sergeant,  who 
iiave  matriculated  at  the  sixth  grade, 
now  find  himself  struggling  with 
Intricacies  which  have  puzzled  trained 

for  centuries, 
it  is  now  possible  for  enlisted  men  to 
on  Courts  Martial,  it  is  reasonable  to 
le  that  they  may  also  be  appointed  as 
el  for  the  defense.  Now,  an  officer 
;  as  defense  counsel  generally  takes 
to  work  up  a  good  case.  He  has  the 
;  to  do  so,  and  if  he  gains  an  acquittal 
me  clever  maneuver,  he  gets  a  great 
of  pleasure  out  of  bragging  in  the 
oom  about  his  astuteness.  All  this 
out  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
lant.  I  am  persuaded  that  enlisted 
el  would  neither  be  capable  of  nor 
sted  in  the  painstaking  work  necessary 
!  preparation  of  a  good  defense,  nor  are 
usually  possessed  of  the  leisure  time 


necessary  for  such  matters. 

I  cannot  see,  therefore,  how  the  inclusion 
of  enlisted  men  on  Courts  Martial  can  result 
in  anything  other  than  damage  to  the 
chances  of  a  fair  trial  for  enlisted  defendants. 
Apparently,  however,  the  question  of  a  fair 
trial  is  not  so  much  concerned  in  the  matter 
as  is  the  fact  that  the  exclusive  right  of 
officers  to  the  management  of  Court  Martial 
proceedings  is  held  to  be  another  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  "caste  system." 

It  is  a  rather  extraordinary  thing  that  the 
Services  wobble  along  for  some  twenty  years 
or  so  with  all  the  iniquities  of  a  "caste 
system"  flourishing  without  protest,  until 
a  war  comes  along  and  blows  the  lid  off  the 
thing.  Apparently  the  sufferers  under  the 
system  are  content  to  remain  silent  until 
some  newspaper  columnist  appears  to  act 
as  a  voice  for  their  resentment. 

This  may  be  so — but  I  doubt  it.  It  is  my 
honest  opinion  that  men  in  the  Regular 
Services,  professional  soldiers  and  sailors, 
do  not  ordinarily  complain  about  the  "caste 
system"  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  one.  Speaking 
for  Navy  men,  I  am  certain  that  they  are 
entirely  without  any  feeling  of  inferiority, 
social  or  otherwise,  to  their  officers.  If 
superiority  or  inferiority  of  any  kind  enters 
into  their  contemplation  at  all,  it  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  conviction,  doubtless  a  wrong 
one,  that  every  Service  man,  as  a  professional 
warrior,  is  above  the  narrow  interests  which 
obsess  the  average  civilian. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  for  people  from 
the  outside  to  grasp  the  psychology  of  a  man 
in  the  Regular  Service.  A  person  who  may 
be  "Somebody"  in  civilian  life  comes  into 
the  Service  in  wartime  in  an  enlisted  ca- 
pacity. Immediately  the  fact  that  he  has  to 
salute  an  officer  seems  to  cause  him  hot 
resentment,  which  is  not  cooled  off  to  any 
extent  by  the  fact  that  the  officer  has  to 
return  the  salute.  His  own  inferiority  is 
pressed  down  upon  him  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  to  salute  first.  Worse  still,  he  has  to  say 
"Sir"  to  an  officer,  and  in  this  case  the 
officer  does  not  say  "Sir"  to  him.  Such 
things  as  "Off  Limits  to  EnUsted  Men," 
"Officers*  Country,"  etc.,  are  as  gall  and 
wormwood  to  his  soul.  He  spends  all  his 
time    peering    into    the    wardroom   to   ^.e^. 
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whether  the  chow  is  better  there,  or  gather- 
ing information  on  stations  and  reservations 
where  the  officers  wallow  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities of  expensive  Scotch,  while  the  enlisted 
men  fret  their  lives  away  on  beer.  His 
feelings  about  Social  Inequality  are  con- 
tinuously on  the  surface. 

Now,  I  am  not  here  to  deny  that  the  goats 
are  pretty  well  separated  from  the  sheep 
in  the  Service.  I  won't  even  argue  about 
whether  it  could  be  any  other  way  or  not; 
maybe  it  could,  although  I  believe  that  a 
different  system  flopped  in  Russia  upon  trial. 
And  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  the  goats  do  get  considerably  the 
better  of  the  deal.  But  what  I  do  maintain  is 
this:  the  above  are  things  about  which  a 
Regular  enlisted  man  does  not  give  one  good 
solitary  hoot. 

An  enlisted  Navy  man  will  growl  about 
everything  under  the  sun  if  anybody  will 
listen  to  him,  but  he  is  really  seriously  in- 
terested in  just  four  things:  (1)  enough 
pay,  (2)  enough  liberty,  (3)  enough  chow, 
and  (4)  not  too  much  work.  He  salutes  an 
officer  automatically,  just  as  he  shoulders 
his  rifle,  without  thinking  anything  about  it 
at  all.  He  calls  him  "Sir"  as  a  title,  just  as 
he  would  "Lieutenant"  or  "Captain."  Soci'al 
stuff,  if  thought  about  at  all,  is  a  big  joke 
to  him,  and  if  you  tried  to  tell  him  he  was 
inferior  to  his  officers  he  wouldn't  know 
what  you  were  talking  about.  Secretly,  he 
generally  considers  himself  just  a  little  more 
knowing  than  they  are,  but  in  any  event,  he 
dbesn't  like  to  have  officers  around,  doesn't 
want  to  fool  around  the  Officers'  Country, 
couldn't  be  dragged  into  an  Officers'  Club, 
and  definitely  doesn't  give  a  damn  whether 
they  would  let  him  in  there  or  not.  In  the 
normal  course  of  his  existence,  that  is  an 
issue  which  will  never  arise,  and  it  never 
does  arise  except  when  a  number  of  socially 
conscious  civilians  come  into  the  Service 
during  a  war. 

Incidentally,  it  has  always  struck  me  as 
peculiar  that  these  latter  always  seem  to 
find  the  alleged  discrimination  in  the  Service 
such  a  new  thing.  I  worked  in  an  office 
ashore  at  one  stage  of  my  career  (which  has 
been  a  somewhat  checkered  one,  as  men- 
tioned before),  and  I  had  a  good  opportunity 
to    observe    the    principles    of    democratic 


equality  which  were  in  force  there. 

The  President  of  this  outfit  was 
these  males  you  see  now  and  then 
Nature  originally  intended  to  wear  ( 
Nevertheless,  when  he  entered  the  e 
where  a  group  of  us  stood  waiting,  tl 
reason  we  didn't  salaam  was  becaus< 
wasn't  room  for  all  of  us  to  do  so  a 
The  best  we  could  do   was  to  face 
East,  as  represented  by  this  monun 
insignificance,  and  hold  our  breaths 
spectful   rapture   like   the   Faithful 
call  of  the  Muezzin  to  prayer.  Seems 
sickening,  doesn't  it?  But  it's  easy  to 
stand  when  you  recollect  the  fact  th 
were  scarce,  and  most  of  us  depent 
our  very  existence  on  the   whims 
dreary  little  Jack-in-office.  He  couh 
often  did — bring  the   world  of  somi 
retainer  of  thirty  or  forty  years'  servi 
crashing  end  with  a  mere  word. 

Now,  I  have  never  seen  any 
"buttered  up"  by  enlisted  men  to  the 
that  this  fellow  was  by  his  quaking  e 
ees.  As  a  Master-at-Arms  I  have  seer 
a  long,  desponding  line  of  offenders  ai 
judgment  at  Mast,  each  one  wrack 
brain  in  the  attempt  to  think  up  son: 
of  yarn  which  would  put  the  best  lij 
his  particular  peccadillo.  Even  here 
never  seen  the  fulsome  kowtowing,  p 
ating,  and  downright  grovelling  I  hai 
ashore. 

However,  most  of  that  is  neither  h< 
there.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  thai 
people  who  talk  about  the  "caste  s] 
are  unable  to  conceive  of  any  order  c 
which  does  not  involve  social  subjec 
one  group  by  another.  You  cannot  co 
them  that,  despite  all  this,  most  e 
men  consider  themselves  a  good  deal  s 
in  many  ways  than  their  officers,  ai 
tainly  have  no  feeling  whatever  of  infc 
to  them.  They  cannot  believe  thai 
tically  all  Regular  officers  look  wit! 
respect  upon  the  row  of  hash  marks 
arm  of  an  old  weathered  Chief.  The^ 
civilian  standards  into  a  system  whe 
respect  each  other  as  we»,  where  disti: 
of  rank  are  preserved  as  a  matter  of  pi 
necessity,  accepted  by  everyone  as  ju 
and  nothing  more. 

Many  a  person  of  the  type  refer 
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sioned  during  the  War,  decided  to 

democratic  notions  into  eflEect  by 
ally  with  his  men.  He  nearly  always 
red  to  his  surprise  a  fact  which  has 
ell-known  to  Regular  officers  from 
memorial;  namely,  that  enlisted  men 
ively  dislike  and  distrust  a  back- 
l  officer.  I  well  remember  an  officer 
I  to  encounter  in  places  on  the  Beach 
we  had  previously  considered  our 
e  resented  his  presence  there,  for  we 

men  are  exclusive,  too,  in  our  way. 
all  me  *Nick'  ashore,  boys,"  was  this 

watch- word,  and  I  can't  describe 
itemptuous  manner  in  which  the 
'Call  me  'Nick'  "  used  to  be  bandied 
he  ranks. 

all  the  above  in  mind,  therefore,  I 
the  proposition  that  perhaps  news- 
columnists,  magazine  writers,  and 
beyond  the  pale  are  not  the  best 

persons  in  the  world  when  it  comes 
T^ing  what  an  enlisted  man  thinks, 

feels,  or  what  are  the  best  means 
3ing  him  happy. 

the  proposed  uniform  change,  for 
*.  It  was  experimented  with,  for 
opinion — or  what  passes  for  such — 
tly  badgers  the  Naval  command  into 
>ed  action.  As  the  loud  wails  and 
arose  from  the  Fleet,  and  particu- 
3m  a  miserable  Experimental  Squad 
sure  Island,  San  Francisco,  who  were 
to  wear  the  suggested  get-up  to  the 
animent  of  hoots  and  jeers  from 
ipmates,  one  feature  after  the  other 
mndoned.  Even  the  insignificant 
i  which  survived  are  still  the  subject 
IS  of  protest.  Yet  the  gentleman  who 
he  original  article  in  Life  was  certain 
*  present  "monkey  suit"  was  anath- 

all  bluejackets.  He  described  the 
at,  cherished  by  Navy  men,  and  the 
nd  of  a  topper  which  has  ever  sue- 
in  conforming  itself  to  the  eccentric 
itions  of  this  writer's  skull,  as  "the 
rd  in  *Heh-heh,'  "  I  remember, 
the  fact  is,  this  person  never  was  and 
vill  be  a  Navy  man.  The  "monkey 


suit"  and  the  white  hat  were  objectionable 
to  him;  and  being  satisfied  with  his  own 
discernment,  he  concluded  that  they  must 
be  the  same  to  everyone  else.  The  other 
gentlemen  calculate  along  the  same  lines. 
It  irks  them  to  render  deference  to  superior 
rank,  therefore  it  must  irk  everyone.  They 
don't  understand  and  can  never  understand 
the  psychology  of  men  in  the  Regular 
Service. 

Who  does?  Well,  you  must  have  served 
with  men  before  the  mast  to  really  know 
them;  in  other  words,  you  must  have  been 
one  of  them.  Failing  this,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  those  who  know  the  enlisted 
man  next  best  are  officers  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  handling  him.  It  is  posi- 
tively essential  to  the  officer  that  he  keep 
his  men's  morale  at  as  high  a  level  as  pos- 
sible. He  may  not  care  a  damn  about  them 
personally,  but  with  his  superior's  eye  upon 
him,  he  must  get  the  most  he  can  out  of 
them.  And,  contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
enlisted  men  are  not  entirely  without 
weapons  of  protest,  for  they  can  always  col- 
lectively fail  to  "put  out."  Any  officer  who 
has  had  his  Division,  or  even  his  command, 
lie  down  on  the  job  can  tell  you  what  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  this  is,  and  how  impossible  of 
correction  it  is  by  mere  rigid  imposition  of 
punishment. 

The  Naval  Command  devotes  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  to  a  study  of  the  best 
means  for  enhancing  morale  without  the 
sacrifice  of  the  discipline  more  necessary 
aboard  ship  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  They  may  not  do  it  because  they 
want  to.  Perhaps  it's  because  they  have  to. 
For  the  enlisted  man  it  works  out  the  same, 
either  way. 

Newspaper  writers  and  columnists  have 
their  place  in  the  civilian  scheme,  in  the 
discussion  of  matters  they  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  know  something  about.  When 
one  of  them  has  served  out  a  cruise  or  two 
in  the  ranks,  he  may  then  be  presumed  to  be 
an  authority  on  the  enlisted  man.  Until 
then,  it  should  be  proper  to  suppose  that 
the  Navy  knows  its  people  best. 
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THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  COUNTRY  MAY  LIE  IN  THEIR  HANDS 
Would  additional  inducements  and  rewards  insure  greater  efficiency? 


NAVAL   EFFICIENCY 

By  LIEUTENANT  (jg)  ROBERT  J.  MASSEY,  U.  S.  Navy 


I  AN  WE,  the  officers  of  the  Navy,  in- 
crease the  military  eflFectiveness  of  the 
I  Navy  without  increasing  the  cost  to 
lople?  Or,  is  the  Navy  as  efficient  as  we 
lake  it?  What  does  the  term  efficiency 
to  you?  To  some  people  the  word  may 
I  vague  meaning,  but  when  an  engineer 
:he  term  in  his  profession,  it  has  one 
e  meaning.  Let  us  adopt  for  our  own 
e  engineer's  definition  for  the  efficiency 
nachine:  "The  efficiency  of  a  machine 
ratio  of  the  work  a  machine  does  to 
lergy  supplied  to  it."  In  rating  naval 
ncy,  we  cannot,  of  course,  come  out 
1  neat  percentage  answer  as  we  might 
were  calculating  the  efficiency  of  a 
le,  but  the  definition  will  be  helpful 
se  it  focuses  our  attention  on  the 
tant  elements  of  all  efficiency — results 
(Ted  and  efforts  expended. 
I  machine,  if  we  translate  the  en- 
's definition  into  naval  terms,  is  ob- 
y  the  whole  naval  establishment.  But 
kind  of  "work"  does  the  naval  machine 
[ere,  for  the  peacetime  Navy,  we  run 
iifficulties,  because  the  Navy  doesn't 
y  of  its  main  work,  wartime  combat, 
ually  works  at  its  fighting  job  only  in 
ne  when  its  work  is  to  fight.  In  peace- 
its  function,  apart  from  exploration, 
rt  of  diplomacy,  showing  the  flag,  etc., 
3e  ready  to  fight  and  ready  to  win — so 
that  no  potential  enemy  will  run  the 
)l  having  the  machine  work  on  him. 
s,  therefore,  define  the  primary  work 
;  naval  machine  in  peacetime  as  the 
ration  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
r  to  fight,  which  we  will,  for  conven- 
call  the  generation  of  military  poten- 

at  is  the  energy  supplied  to  the  Navy 
ivhich  it  is  to  accomplish  its  work  of 

opinions  or  assertions  in  this  article  are  the 
ones  of  the  writer,  and  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
or  representing  the  views  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
'  the  naval  service  at  large. 


being  ready  to  fight?  We  might  say  the 
energy  is  the  annual  naval  appropriation,  a 
matter  of  some  six  billion  dollars.  That  ex- 
planation does  not  help  much,  as  a  dollar  is 
nothing,  a  rather  meaningless  abstraction; 
it  has  no  reality  of  its  own;  its  reality  is  all 
in  the  goods  and  services  it  commands.  The 
real  energy  supplied  the  naval  machine  is 
not  dollars,  but  goods  and  services. 

At  the  present  time  the  total  of  all  the 
goods  and  services  produced  in  this  country 
in  one  year  have  a  value  of  about  240  billion 
dollars.  Thus  our  naval  appropriation  of  six 
billion  dollars  is  2J  per  cent  of  all  the  coun- 
try's goods  and  services,  or  of  the  national 
energy  as  I  prefer  to  call  it.  The  real  energy 
supplied  to  the  naval  machine  to  accomplish 
its  work  of  being  ready  to  fight  is  2 J  per  cent 
of  the  total  efforts  of  all  the  people.  Thus  the 
efficiency  of  the  Navy  can  be  defined  as  the 
ratio  of  the  military  potential  generated  to 
the  national  energy  supplied  to  it. 

How  efficient  should  the  Navy  be?  That 
question  probably  sounds  facetious^  but  it 
isn't.  Ask  it  another  way.  How  well  should 
you  do  your  job  or  run  your  command? 
Ask  that  question  of  naval  people  from  the 
highest  admiral  to  the  seaman  recruit  and 
you  would  probably  get  a  variety  of  answers. 
There  is  only  one  right  answer:  The  Navy 
should  be  as  efficient  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it  with  the  means  available.  If  you  agree 
with  that  principle,  can  you  fail  to  agree 
with  its  logical  corollary  that  any  honorable 
policy  which  will  increase  efficiency  should 
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be  adopted?  If  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
increase  the  fighting  power  of  the  Navy 
without  increasing  the  cost  (an  increase  in 
efficiency),  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  tendency  to  assume 
that  we  are  doing  our  job  **well  enough." 
How  often  have  you  heard,  "The  war  is 
over,  this  is  the  peacetime  Navy"?  We  may 
think  that  what  we  are  doing  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, therefore  does  not  require  our 
best  efforts.  We  do  these  things  without 
realizing  their  implications. 

Such  reasoning  gives  rise  to  an  unhealthy 
condition  for  the  Navy  as  a  whole.  Tech- 
nically, it  is  an  unstable  situation.  I  call  it 
second  guessing.  Congress  balances  the  needs 
for  defense  against  the  ability  of  the  economy 
to  pay,  and  arrives  at  a  naval  budget  which 
it  believes  is  the  best  compromise.  If  we 
work  less  efficiently  than  we  can,  we  are 
second  guessing  the  Congress  and  the  people. 
We  are  in  effect  saying  that  the  Congress 
has  overestimated  the  military  needs  of  the 
nation;  therefore,  we  cut  our  efforts  so  that 
the  total  military  potential  generated  is  less 
than  that  which  Congress  estimated  and 
more  in  line  with  our  own  estimate.  The 
Congress  then  will  either  devote  more  of  the 
national  energy  to  defense  to  bring  the 
potential  up  to  its  estimate  (in  which  case 
the  second  guesser  will  cut  his  efforts  more) ; 
or,  as  is  more  likely,  it  will  observe  that  we 
are  not  making  the  best  use  of  the  means 
provided  and  cut  them  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  waste,  ^with  the  result  that  both  the 
waste  and  the  military  potential  are  reduced 
proportionately.  In  one  case  the  country 
will  be  devoting  too  much  of  its  energy  to 
defense;  in  the  other,  it  will  be  getting  less 
military  potential  than  its  security  demands. 
It  is  our  dutv  to  do  all  we  can  with  the  means 
provided. 

In  a  military  organization  it  is  easy  to  get 
an  illusion  of  efficiency.  The  reason  why  we 
think  we  are  eflicient  when  we  are  not  is  that 
the  peacetime  product  of  the  military  ma- 
chine is  so  intangible  and  hard  to  visualize. 
I  believe  that  the  mistaken  idea  of  efficiency 
arises  when  we  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  Navy  as  a  whole,  and  begin 
to  think  of  our  own  activities — which  should 
be  only  means  to  the  end — as  ends  in  them- 
selves. Of  course,  the  whole  naval  machine 


cannot  be  more  efficient  than  its  parts,  but 
the  parts  can  efficiently  do  things  which  do 
not  contribute  fully  to  ultimate  naval  efl&- 
ciency.  One  could  have  a  very  efficient  radio 
in  a  midget  auto  racer,  but  it  would  not 
contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  car.  There 
can  only  be  high  naval  efficiency  when  each 
part  of  the  Navy  contributes  all  of  its  ener- 
gies to  the  development  of  military  power 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  some 
physical  objective  vital  to  a  potential  enemy. 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  see  our  efficiency 
if  we  were  engaged  in  some  other  work!  If  we 
were  doctors,  we  could  count  the  people 
we  had  helped.  If  we  were  police,  we  might 
count  the  arrests  we  had  made.  If  we  were 
running  a  factory,  we  could  see  solid  achieve- 
ment coming  off  the  end  of  the  assembly 
line.  But  what  are  the  results  of  our  efforts? 
Our  product  cannot  be  packaged,  weighed, 
and  sold  by  the  unit.  We  are  engaged 
in  producing  a  potential,  the  ability  to 
do  something.  Whether  we  are  actually  pro- 
ducing the  potential  or  not  can  only  be 
told  for  sure  when  the  time  comes  to  deliver. 
The  ability  to  fight  can  really  be  measured 
only  by  a  fight. 

The  problem  of  recognizing  when  we  are 
producing  the  maximum  military  potential 
sounds  difficult,  and  it  is.  The  path  of  history 
is  littered  with  the  remains  of  nations  that 
thought  they  had  the  power  but  did  not.  The 
problem  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible.  We 
know  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  point 
where,  in  case  we  are  called  on  to  deliver,  our 
potential  military  power  must  be  converted 
into  actual  military  power.  It  is  somewhere 
near  the  muzzles  of  some  guns,  or  the  mouths 
of  some  torpedo  tubes.  When  a  dive  bomber 
pilot  is  diving  on  a  target,  trying  to  get  his 
plane  lined  up  so  that  his  bomb  may  hit, 
that  point  of  transition  from  potential  to 
actual  is  close  at  hand.  In  peacetime,  we  can- 
not go  beyond  the  potential  stage;  we  can 
only  surmise  what  the  actuality  is  like;  but 
if  we  make  sure  that  as  much  of  our  national 
energy  as  possible  gets  up  to  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun,  to  the  mouth  of  the  torpedo  tube, 
and  to  the  diving  bomber,  and  that  the  man 
aiming  the  gun,  conning  the  submarine,  and 
flying  the  bomber  is  as  well  trained  in  his 
job  as  we  can  possibly  train  him,  then  we 
can  feel  fairly  certain   that   the  actuality 
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would  not  be  a  disappointment.  We  can't 
know  for  sure  in  peace  just  how  efficient  we 
are  in  war,  but  we  can  make  an  intelligent 
estimate. 

To  help  estimate  efficiency,  let  us  go  back 
to  engineering,  where  it  is  relatively  easy, 
and  consider  the  reduction  gears  in  a  ship. 
Each  reduction  gear  has  a  coefficient  of 
efficiency,  which  is  less  than  1  of  course.  The 
turbine  puts  out  a  certain  amount  of  power, 
but  it  is  not  in  an  immediately  usable  form 
since  the  turbine  shaft  is  turning  at  too  high 
a  speed,  so  we  use  reduction  gears.  The  first 
reduction  gear  reduces  the  speed  of  rotation, 
it  delivers  less  of  the  original  power,  but  in  a 
more  nearly  usable  form.  There  is  less  actual 
power  since  the  gear  has  taken  its  toll  in 
friction  loss.  After  the  power  goes  through 
enough  reduction  gears,  what  is  left  is  de- 
livered to  the  shaft  in  a  usable  form.  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  overall  efficiency 
of  the  unit — turbine,  gears,  and  all — if  we 
would  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  last  reduc- 
tion gear  from  say  98  per  cent  to  49  per  cent? 

I  have  brought  up  the  reduction  gears  be- 
cause they  are  something  which  every 
trained  naval  officer  is  familiar  with  and  be- 
cause they  act  very  much  like  fire  hoses;  I 
want  to  use  fire  hoses  to  make  a  point.  Each 
section  of  fire  hose  also  has  its  coefficient  of 
efficiency.  Water  comes  out  of  a  hydrant 
with  a  certain  head  of  pressure.  In  this  case, 
the  water  can't  do  its  job  because  the  fire  is 
some  distance  from  the  hydrant.  The  water 
has  lots  of  pressure,  energy,  but  it  just 
doesn't  do  any  good  where  it  is.  We  add  a 
section  of  hose.  That  hose  takes  some  pres- 
sure from  the  stream  of  water,  but  gets  it 
nearer  the  fire.  When  sufficient  sections  of 
hose  are  added,  each  taking  its  toll  of  the 
pressure,  the  water  reaches  the  fire  as  a 
much  feebler  stream  than  it  was  when  it 
began;  it  has  not  much  pressure,  just  all  that 
is  left. 

Imagine  this  fire  hose  as  the  Navy.  The 
hydrant  is  the  farms  and  factories  of  the 
country.  The  Navy  takes  the  raw  energy 
from  the  farms  and  factories  and  converts  it 
into  a  usable  form.  Of  course  each  stage  of 
transition  from  raw  energy  to  usable  military 
power  takes  energy  from  the  stream,  just 
as  sections  of  fire  hose  or  reduction  gears  do. 
Our  hose,  the  Navy,  stretches  all  the  way 


from  the  farms  and  factories  of  this  country 
to  the  scene  of  the  fire  which,  let  us  say,  is  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Whether  this  stream  of 
water  puts  out  any  fires  or  not  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  skill  of  the  man  who  is 
aiming  the  nozzle.  In  our  Navy,  that  man  is 
the  one  who  aims  the  gun,  conns  the  sub- 
marine, or  flies  the  bomber.  There  is  not 
much  of  the  national  energy  left  when  it  gets 
to  him,  but  what,  if  anything,  will  become  of 
it  is  entirely  in  his  hands. 

At  the  present  time  the  Navy's  battle  line 
is  its  carriers,  just  as  battleships  made  up  the 
battle  line  after  the  First  World  War.  As 
long  as  this  condition  prevails,  a  large  part  of 
the  national  energy  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  military  potential  through  the  naval 
machine  must  pass  through  the  carriers, 
through  the  air  groups,  and  lastly  through 
the  hands  of  the  pilots  before  it  can  be  con- 
verted into  actual  military  power;  that  is, 
before  it  can  affect  an  enemy.  The  pilot's 
efficiency  is  a  factor  by  which  the  efficiency 
of  all  of  the  Navy  behind  him  must  be  mul- 
tiplied, just  as  the  efficiency  of  the  last  re- 
duction gear  is  a  factor  by  which  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  whole  unit  must  be  multiplied. 
After  everything  else  is  done,  it  is  up  to  the 
pilot  with  his  two  hands,  his  two  eyes,  his 
training,  and  his  courage  to  convert  the  po- 
tential military  power  into  actual.  His  is  a 
grave  responsibility.  Since  so  few  pilots  are 
in  a  position  to  influence  the  over-all  effi- 
ciency of  the  Navy  to  such  an  extent  (how 
many  combat  carriers  do  we  have  in  com- 
mission now?),  I  propose  it  as  an  axiom  that 
those  pilots  should  be  the  best  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have. 

The  question  is  how  to  develop  the  best 
pilots.  Even  though  Navy  pilots  have  always 
stood  well  in  any  comparison,  I  say  they 
have  not  even  begun  to  approach  their  po- 
tential proficiency.  If  you  think  our  pilots  are 
about  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  I  suggest 
that  you  take  a  look  through  a  representative 
file  of  Aircraft  Accident  Reports.  If  you 
don't  have  access  to  any  AAR's,  then  read 
Grandpa  Pettibone  in  BuAer  News.  The 
pilot  can  improve,  but  he  cannot  be  im- 
proved; he  must  improve  himself.  All  that 
the  rest  of  the  Navy  can  do  is  give  him  the 
incentive  and  opportunity  for  improvement. 

Let  us  consider  the  problem  of  incentive; 
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it  is  one  which  the  philosophers  are  still  ar- 
guing about.  The  question  is:  Why  do  any- 
thing? The  Chaplain,  who  has  been  trained 
in  philosophy,  says  we  do  things  for  hope  of 
reward  and  fear  of  punishment.  You  know, 
the  stick  and  the  carrot — or  in  his  case,  to 
go  to  heaven  and  keep  out  of  hell.  Of  course 
he  is  absolutely  right.  If  you  will  put  the 
stretchers  on  the  definitions  of  reward  and 
punishment,  you  can  explain  anything,  even 
the  last  election.  But  if  a  man  found  a  wallet 
in  the  street  and  returned  it  to  the  owner  who 
had  promised  a  liberal  reward,  he  would  ex- 
pect something  more  than  an  inner  feeling 
of  satisfaction  for  having  done  the  right 
thing.  The  greater  part  of  human  behavior 
can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  reward  or 
punishment  in  the  sense  that  the  man  in  the 
street  uses  those  words.  The  pilot  is  no  ex- 
ception. Perhaps  there  is  a  small  number  of 
pilots  who  are  motivated  by  higher  consider- 
ations, but  the  average  pilot  needs  a  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments  to  develop  to 
the  limit  of  his  capabilities. 

What  is  the  incentive  for  the  pilot?  He  is 
a  line  officer,  and  like  all  line  officers  he  hopes 
for  the  reward  of  selection  and  promotion 
and  fears  the  punishment  of  being  passed 
over  and  separated.  What  does  the  pilot 
have  to  do  to  gain  the  reward  and  avoid  the 
punishment?  Take  a  look  at  the  promotion 
examination  and  see.  His  abilities  as  a  line 
officer  count  much  more  than  his  abilities  as 
an  aviator.  Which  would  count  the  most  to- 
ward the  promotion  of  the  skipper  of  a 
fighter  squadron,  his  ability  to  discharge 
efficiently  his  administrative  duties,  or  his 
ability  to  lead  his  squadron  in  the  air  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  develop  its  full  military 
power?  If  it  is  military  power  we  are  seeking, 
then  we  should  arrange  our  system  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  to  encourage  its 
maximum  development.  We  should  have 
professional  aviators.  We  should  have  pro- 
fessional aviators  who  are  rewarded  or 
punished  according  to  their  ability  in  the  air 
where  the  military  pay-off  will  occur.  We 
must  abandon  the  fiction  that  an  aviator  is, 
and  must  be,  a  line  officer.  Instead  of  trying 
to  make  him  a  jack  of  all  trades,  let  him  be- 
come a  master  of  military  aviation.  Increase 
the  pilot's  efficiency  and  you  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  Navy.  Reward  him 


for  being  a  top-notch  aviator,  not  for  being 
a  good  administrator  or  boat  officer. 

We  must  overhaul  the  incentive  system  so 
as  to  induce  the  development  of  the  best 
possible  aviators.  But  what  is  the  ideal 
aviator  like?  What  are  we  seeking?  When  we 
know  our  ultimate  goal,  it  shouldn't  be  hard 
to  plot  a  course  to  reach  it.  We  must  find 
the  qualities  desired,  then  mould  the  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments  in  such  a  way 
as  to  encourage  the  development  of  those 
qualities.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  perfect 
pilot  is  an  unknown  quality,  we  can  improve 
what  we  have.  He  must  do  what  he  does 
better.  If  it  is  gunnery,  he  should  improve 
his  score;  if  it  is  bombing,  he  should  get 
more  hits.  He  should  be  able  to  fly  in  any 
kind  of  weather  and  get  where  he  must  go. 
Above  all,  he  should  not  kill  himself  or  wreck 
his  plane.  To  improve  the  pilot  as  we  now 
have  him,  we  should  reward  ability  at  the 
fundamentals  of  military  flying. 

The  problem  of  selecting  the  best  aviators 
should  be  handled  the  same  way  we  select  a 
world's  heavyweight  boxing  champion,  by 
competition.  I  am  proposing  what  a  labor 
leader  would  call  a  vicious  speed-up.  Our 
first  string  pilots  would  have  all  of  the  job 
security  that  Joe  Louis  has  in  his  position  of 
champion  of  the  world — and  no  more.  As 
long  as  our  pilots  are  the  best,  they  would  be 
on  the  first  string  and  accorded  top  reward. 

To  facilitate  the  selection  of  the  best 
pilots,  a  system  similar  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy's class  standings  could  be  used.  In  the 
arts  in  which  proficiency  can  be  measured, 
such  as  gunnery  and  bombing,  each  pilot 
would  earn  a  fleet  standing,  or  a  position  on 
a  fleet  curve.  The  selection  board  should  ex- 
amine a  pilot  for  tactical  proficiency  in  the 
air  and  in  type.  It  would  be  up  to  the  board 
to  evaluate  such  unmeasurables  as  forehand- 
edness,  character,  etc.  The  selection  board 
would  be  able  to  pick  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  the  best  pilots,  just  as  present  se- 
lection boards  try  to  select  the  best  line 
officers  to  run  our  ships.  Selection  boards 
would  probably  make  minor  mistakes  in 
judgment,  just  as  sometimes  a  football 
coach  may  keep  a  player  on  the  bench  who  is 
more  capable  than  the  one  in  the  game,  but 
the  average  of  the  fleet  pilots  would  be  better, 
just  as  a  football  team  selected  by  compe- 
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V.  S.  NAVY  CARRIER  PLANE  OVER  WAKE  ISLAND 
Should  a  fighter  pilot  be  paid  more  than  a  naval  aviator  who  is  doing  purely  administrative  work.  ? 


tition  judged  by  the  coach  is  belter  than  one 
would  be  if  it  were  selected  on  a  basis  of  the 
academic  standing  of  the  players. 

It  can't  be  predicted  exactly  how  naval 
aviation  would  be  organized  if  it  were  put  on 
a  competitive  basis,  but  here  are  my  ideas 
on  a  possible  set-up.  New  aviators  would 
join  the  fleet  as  apprentices  after  they  had 
completed  their  operational  training.  When 
their  apprenticeships  were  over,  the  aviators 
would  compete  with  all  of  the  other  appren- 
tices for  the  available  positions  on  the  first 
string,  the  fleet  regulars.  After  becoming  a 
regular,  competition  and  attrition  would 
continue  as  long  as  a  pilot  continued  to  fly 
By  such  a  rigorous  system,  we  would  be 
assured  the  very  best  leadership  for  our  avi- 
ation. The  men  who  commanded  our  aerial 
task  forces  in  the  air  would  be  the  best  that 


it  was  possible  to  train  and  seleot.  Th 
eliminated  pilots  would  comprise  the  fleet 
reserve.  Of  those  who  were  eliminated  alor 
the  route,  some,  the  ones  who  had  tWe  inc 
nations  and  the  abilities  would  fill  all  t 
various  administrative  billets  whicK  <iaU  \ 
aviators;  the  rest,  the  ones  who  did  not  wi 
to  stay  in  the  Navy,  or  who  did  not  Wa.-ve 
ministrative  talents,  would  return  to  cwil 
life  and  the  organized  reserve.  Those  eli 
nated  pilots  would  also  contmue  cam-^eti 
flying.  There  would  be  constant  attritio 
eliminate  the  marginal  pilots.  Wtie«  p 
were  eliminated  from  the  reserve,  the  xr  fl 
Zys  wo^  d  be  over.  The  pilots  reta.««d 
ones  worth  training,  would  con:x^rxse 
ones  '"O'^^,  d  lines  of  reserve  r»->-'ots 
firveJdonTmeantheUnitedSt^t^^  :, 
S  r"e  in  this  case,  but  reserve  ir.    ^^^ 
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that  a  football  player  on  the  bench  is  a  re- 
serve. 

Selection  and  promotion  machinery  set  up 
in  the  manner  I  have  indicated  would  auto- 
matically solve  one  very  difficult  problem  of 
today's  aviation,  that  of  the  sub-marginal 
pilot.  Probably  all  of  us  who  fly  have  known 
pilots  of  whom  it  was  said,  "That  guy  is  a 
menace.  He  is  going  to  kill  himself  and  his 
crew  one  of  these  days,  just  wait  and  see," 
and  the  prediction  was  fulfilled.  At  present  a 
pilot  must  be  almost  hopeless  before  he 
comes  before  a  disposition  board  for  reclassi- 
fication. It  is  a  heart  rending  decision  for  a 
skipper  to  make,  the  decision  whether  to  send 
a  pilot  up  for  reclassification  and  break  his 
heart,  or  wait  and  see  and  perhaps  have  him 
kill  himself  and  others.  I  know  of  one  case 
which  particularly  illustrates  this  dilemma. 
This  pilot  crashed  during  field  carrier  land- 
ings in  operational  training.  When  he  got  out 
of  the  hospital,  he  was  a  JG — he  had  been  a 
boot  ensign  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  He 
was  sent  through  operational  again  and  went 
to  the  fleet.  In  his  squadron  he  had  difficul- 
ties, but  it  was  thought  that  he  would  work 
out  with  more  experience.  Perhaps  some- 
one's judgment  was  influenced  in  part  by 
sympathy  for  the  boy;  everyone  liked  him, 
and  he  wanted  to  fly  so  much.  On  his  first 
cruise  he  strained  the  wings  on  a  couple  of 
Corsairs  by  diving  for  the  deck;  the  planes 
were  strikes.  (The  wing  roots  on  a  Corsair 
sometimes  give  way  during  normal  landings 
just  from  the  fatigue  of  previous  hard  land- 
ings so  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty 
that  the  pilot  flying  the  plane  at  the  time  is 
responsible.)  One  day  when  his  squadron  was 
landing,  he  came  in  fast,  took  the  cut  and 
dove  for  the  deck,  just  like  he  always  had, 
only  this  time  the  hook  didn't  engage  a  wire. 
The  plane  bounced,  cleared  the  first  barriers 
— the  bow  was  full  of  parked  aircraft  with 
pilots,  plane  captains,"  gas  crews  and  all — 
then  the  tail  hook  snagged  the  top  wire  of  the 
last  barrier.  By  the  grace  of  God  and  six 
inches  of  tail  hook,  the  only  casualty  was  one 
more  first  line  fighter.  They  didn't  dispose 
of  the  pilot  then.  They  might  have,  but  his 
rejection  for  a  regular  commission  came  in 
and  he  took  his  discharge.  By  a  system  of 
competitive  attrition,  the  sub-marginal  pilot 
would  automatically  be  eliminated,  and  with- 


out the  necessity  of  anyone  arbitrarily  break- 
ing him. 

The  elimination  of  the  sub-marginal  pilot 
is  in  accordance  with  the  desirable  policy  of 
developing  the  most  military  power  with  the 
means  available.  By  eliminating  the  sub- 
marginal  pilot  the  Navy  would  be  spending 
its  training  dollars  where  it  could  get  the 
most  for  them.  (I  assume  that  the  primary 
function  of  peacetime  naval  operations  is 
training.)  Why  should  the  Navy — really  the 
people;  it  is  their  national  energy  we  are 
working  with — spend  $100,000  to  develop  a 
pilot  to  a  particular  degree  of  proficiency 
when  it  could  get  the  same  proficiency  from 
another  for  $50,000? 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  next  war— 
and  the  possibility  that  there  will  be  a  next 
war  is  the  only  reason  why  we  spend  this 
2  J  per  cent  of  our  national  energy  on  a  navy 
— will  be  a  vicious,  quick-opening  affair,  a 
blitzkrieg.  There  is  talk  of  throwing  atomic 
bombs  around,  of  winning  quickly  or  losing 
permanently.  By  having  our  very  best  pilots 
in  the  fleet,  we  are  assured  of  being  able  to 
develop  the  maximum  oflFensive  power  with 
our  carrier  navy  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

If  the  war  should  drag  out  into  a  war  of 
attrition,  as  the  last  two  world  wars  have, 
then  the  problem  of  expanding  the  Navy  air 
force  would  be  greatly^  simplified.  The  air 
groups  could  be  doubled  by  simply  splitting 
them  and  filling  them  with  the  reserve.  Each 
fleet  pilot  would  take  a  reserve  on  his  wing. 
Since  the  fleet  pilots  would  be  the  best 
through  elimination,  they  would  all  be  ca- 
pable of  immediately  stepping  up  to  the  next 
rung  of  responsibility. 

One  might  object  that  by  having  our  best 
pilots  in  the  fleet,  we  might  lose  our  cadre  in 
the  opening  of  hostilities.  That  is  a  distinct 
possibility.  But  if  it  is  to  be  an  atomic  hliiz- 
kritg  we  must  win  quickly,  or  lose.  By  keep- 
ing the  best  till  the  last  we  would  not  be 
assured  of  winning  the  war,  only  of  losing  the 
first  battle. 

Let  us  return  to  incentive,  the  reward  for 
all  this  competition.  All  aviators  draw 
hazardous  duty  pay,  flight  pay.  This  is  en- 
tirely proper,  since  flying  still  involves  risks 
and  frequent  casualties.  However,  there  are 
many  jobs  in  the  Navy  which  now  call  for 
aviators  (Waves  or  AVS  officers  filled  them 
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during  the  war)  which  involve  flying  only  in 
a  monetary  sense.  If  flight  pay  is  to  compen- 
sate for  hazardous  duty,  more  yearly  pay 
over  a  shorter  life  span,  then  is  it  right  to 
give  it  to  a  person  just  because  he  wears  a 
pair  of  wings,  regardless  of  what  his  duties 
are? 

Under  the  present  system  it  would  be  very 
difl&cult  to  modify  the  flight  pay  system  along 
more  reasonable  lines.  If  we  should  decide  to 
award  less  flight  pay  for  the  desk  jobs,  or 
eliminate  it  altogether,  then  who  is  going  to 
decide  which  aviators  shall  go  to  the  fleet 
and  which  shall  go  to  the  bureau?  If  the 
question  of  who  fills  the  desk  jobs  and  who 
flies  in  the  fleet  were  decided  by  competition, 
then  the  way  would  be  open.  By  paying 
more  flight  pay  to  the  fleet  first-string  pilots 
and  less  to  the  reserve,  we  would  add  more 
incentive  to  the  competitive  system.  The 
function  of  the  naval  machine  is  to  produce 
military  potential  or  ability  to  fight;  I  am 
proposing  that  we  give  the  greatest  reward 
to  those  who  produce  the  most  of  it. 

Since  all  pilots,  regular  and  reserve,  would 
be  on  a  competitive  system,  the  flight  pay 
would  only  go  to  those  who  were  still  con- 
tributing the  money's  worth  of  military  po- 
tential. In  other  words,  all  flight  pay  would 
be  for  services  currently  rendered,  not  as  a 


sort  of  pension  for  having  once  been  a  pilot. 
I  have  presented  some  criticism — con- 
structive, I  hope — of  our  current  system 
and  some  suggestions  for  what  I  consider 
are  improvements.  Since  many  people  in 
the  Navy  may  disagree  with  my  conclusions, 
it  is  expected  that  vigorous  rebuttal  will  be 
made.  Such  rebuttals  will  be  helpful,  as  they 
will  no  doubt  shed  more  light  on  the  subject 
than  I  have  been  able  to  bring.  November  8, 
1948,  in  a  memo  to  the  services.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Forres tal  said  in  part:  *'I  .  .  .  wel- 
come the  freest  and  most  vigorous  expression 
of  opinion  and  statements  of  belief  within 
the  military  establishment  itself,  because  it 
is  only  by  such  healthy  and  objective  critiques 
that  we  can  avoid  the  danger  of  inertia  and 
atrophy.  ..."  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  argu- 
ment, it  can  be  proven  by  demonstrating  my 
errors  in  three  points:  (1)  the  definition  of 
naval  efficiency,  (2)  the  contention  that  any 
honorable  policy  which  will  increase  effi- 
ciency should  be  adopted,  and  (3)  the  con- 
tention that  having  professional  aviators, 
competitively  selected,  would  increase  effi- 
ciency. If  those  three  points  are  conceded,  it 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  deny  the  con- 
clusion that  we  should  have  professional  avi- 
ators, even  if  all  other  points  in  my  argument 
are  refuted. 


"OFFICERS  AND  GENTLEMEN'' 

Contributed  by  LIEUTENANT  FRANK  C.  HEROLD,  U,  5.  Coast  Guard  (Retired) 

In  1944  I  was  a  member  of  a  board  inspecting  coast  guard  units  on  the  Great  Lakes.  We  happened 
to  be  in  a  shipyard  in  Bay  City,  Michigan,  where  some  DE's  were  being  built.  The  unusual  part  of  it 
was  that  they  were  built  keel  up,  the  hull  being  turned  upright  on  a  huge  cradle  as  construction 
progressed. 

Our  duties  did  not  include  inspecting  vessels  under  construction,  but  being  interested  we  arranged 
for  an  oflf-the-record  trip  through  one  and  selected  one  nearing  completion. 

This  yard,  like  most  war  plants  in  those  days,  had  its  share  of  "women  in  overalls"  and  all  in  all  they 
were  doing  a  fine  job.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  these  female  mechanics  hit  her  thumb  with  a  hammer, 
or  dropped  an  18'  stilson  on  her  toes,  or  had  some  such  equally  painful  accident,  because  just  as  we 
entered  the  engineroom  where  it  had  happened  she  was  letting  out  a  string  of  oaths  a  mile  long  without 
using  the  same  word  twice. 

The  yard  official  who  was  with  us  very  tactfully  and  humorously  admonished  her  of  our  presence 
with : 

''Ladies!  Watch  your  language.  Gentlemen  are  present!** 

{The  Proceedings  mil  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  PROCtiLi\\H<i^\ 


A  FOOTBALL  GAME  AT  THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY 
Do  athletes  make  better  naval  officers  than  non-athletes? 


THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY  ATHLETE  AS 

A  NAVAL  OFFICER 

By  VICE  ADMIRAL  CARLETON  H.  WRIGHT,  V.  S,  Navy,  Retired 


OUR  ADVERTISERS  make  fortunes  by 
cashing  in  on  the  knowledge  that  if  a 
statement  is  made  often  enough, 
the  reader  or  listener  comes  to  accept  it  as 
fact. 

Within  the  Navy  we  have  heard  "Athletics 
develop  the  qualities  essential  in  a  successful 
naval  oflficer"  so  frequently  reiterated  that 


Fig.  1.  Percentage  of  graduates  reaching  at  least  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander. 

the  statement  usually  goes  unchallenged.  Yet 
most  of  us  have  encountered  conspicuously 
proficient  athletes  who  were,  to  state  it 
mildly,  not  conspicuously  successful  officers. 
Some  of  us  shrug  ofiF  such  experiences  as  ex- 
ceptions which  prove  the  rule,  and  others 
occasionally  wonder  whether  the  whole 
legend  is  fiction. 

It  therefore  seems  interesting  to  try  to  de- 
termine from  available  records  whether  it  is 
true  that  success  as  an  athlete  at  the  Naval 
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Fig.  2.  Percentage  of  graduates  reaching  at 
least  the  grade  of  commander. 

Academy  indicates  that  the  individual  will 
probably  be  more  successful  as  a  naval  officer 
than  his  contemporaries  who  do  not  achieve 
equal  success  on  the  playing  field. 


Vice  Admiral  Wright  entered  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1908  and  served  on  active  duty  continu- 
ously for  40  years.  In  addition  to  the  more  usual 
naval  duties,  he  served  for  two  years  as  Deputy 
High  Commissioner,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  as  such  was  engaged  in  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  the  people  of  the  former 
Japanese  Mandate. 
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Fig.  3.  Percentage  of  graduates  reaching  at 
least  the  grade  of  captain. 

To  facilitate  statistical  analysis,  somewhat 
arbitrary  standards  of  success  have  been 
adopted  in  the  computations  which  were 
made  for  this  purpose:  the  winning  of  an  N 
at  the  Naval  Academy  is  assumed  to  qualify 
one  as  a  successful  athlete;  and  the  highest 
rank  attained  while  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Navy  (including  staflF  corps  and  the  Marine 
Corps)  is  taken  as  the  index  of  success  as  a 
naval  officer. 

With  these  criteria  the  records  of  twenty 
classes,  beginning  with  the  class  of  1910, 
were  examined.  Data  were  obtained  from  the 
Navy  Register f  the  Register  of  Naval  Academy 
Graduates,  and  tabulations  furnished  by  the 
Naval  Academy  Athletic  Association.  After 
some  experimentation  the  best  method  of 
approach  seemed  to  be  to  compute  sepa- 
rately for  each  class  the  percentage  of  gradu- 
ates who  reached  the  various  ranks.  This  was 
done  for  the  class  as  a  whole  and  then  sep- 
arately  for  the  wearers  of  the  N.  Computa- 
tj'ojjs  on  flag  rank  promotions  included  only 


Entire  class  o— o— o 
Football  N«s  x — x — x- 
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Fig.  4.  Percentage  of  graduates  reaching  flag  rank. 

the  first  ten  classes,  inasmuch  as  further  pro- 
motions in  subsequent  classes  are  still  pos- 
sible. 

Since,  in  the  popular  mind  at  least,  *'ath- 
letics"  means  *'football,"  the  records  of  those 
who  won  their  N's  in  football  were  exam- 
ined first.  The  result  is  shown  in  Figures  1  to 
4  inclusive. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  football 
players  in  a  class,  the  curves  show  marked 


Fig.  5.  Petcentagie  of  graduates  reaching  at  least 
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Fig.  6.  Percentage  of  graduates  reaching  at 
least  the  grade  of  commander. 

LS  and  valleys,  as  might  be  expected.  Ex- 
lation  shows  that,  so  far  as  percent- 
promoted  to  lieutenant  commander  is 
:erned,  wearers  of  the  football  N  were 
B  successful  than  the  class  average  in 
tly  half  of  the  classes  and  less  successful 
[le  other  half.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
:  of  commander.  The  advantage  was  12 

against  the  football  player  for  the  rank 
aptain,  and  6  to  4  in  his  favor  for  flag 
:.  This  seems  to  be  about  as  close  to  a 
V  as  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain — and 

far  we  have  no  evidence  to  back  up  the 
ad. 


Of  course  athletics  at  the  Naval  Academy 
include  a  wide  range  of  sports  other  than 
football.  Navy  N's  are  awarded  for  success 
in  types  of  competition,  such  for  example  as 
rifle  and  fencing,  which  the  public  often  does 
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Fig.  7.  Percentage  of  graduates  reaching  at 
hast  the  grade  of  captain. 


Fig.  8.  Percentage  of  graduates  reaching  flag  rank. 

not  include  in  its  classification  as  athletics. 
Strange  to  say,  computations  for  all  wearers 
of  the  N  give  results  quite  different  from  the 
ones  obtained  for  the  football  players,  as 
shown  in  figures  5  to  8  inclusive. 

It  will  be  noted  that  although  there  are 
marked  variations  from  class  to  class,  the 
advantage  here  is  distinctly  with  the  athlete. 
The  percentage  of  N  wearers  who  reached  a 
given  rank  exceeds  the  general  class  average 
in  12  out  of  20  classes  for  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander,  15  out  of  20  for  the 
ranks  of  both  commander  and  captain,  and 
7  out  of  10  for  flag  rank.  This  is  too  consistent 
to  be  mere  coincidence.  It  seems  to  be  quite 
conclusively  indicated  that  the  athlete  who 
wins  his  N  at  the  Naval  Academy  is  a  better 
bet  as  a  successful  naval  officer  of  the  future 
than  his  classmate  who  does  not  achieve 
equal  success  in  athletics. 

It  is  left  to  the  reader  to  supply  his  own 
conjecture  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  record 
of  the  football  plavei  ^Vvc^wVi  ^•ats\.\^%\.  ^^ 
markedYy  yjKxYv  \\v^  ^y.^m"^xv^^  ^\  q\^\^\  -^^i^- 
letes, 
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WA\E  RECRUIT  COLOR  GUARD 
"There  are  precedents  for  women  in  military  service  in  both  legend  and  history." 


THESE   BOOTS   WEAR   SKIRTS 

By  LIEUTENANT  ROBERT  A.  ROGERS,  III,  U.  S,  Navy 


'*  Jeanne  appeared  .  .  .  clad  in  a  new  suit  of 
brilliant  white  armor  .  .  .  with  a  lance  in  her 
right  handy  which  she  had  learned  to  wield  with 
skill  and  grace,'* — Sir  Edward  Creasy 

THE  WAVE  Recruit  Training  School, 
established  with  appropriate  ceremony 
at  the  Naval  Training  Center,  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois  on  October  5,  1948,  is  training 
women,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  not  as  reserves,  but  as  recruits 
in  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  training  area,  Camp  John  Paul  Jones, 
has  a  salty  atmosphere.  All  day  long  one 
can  hear  feminine  voices  chanting  cadence 
for  marching  feet.  And  the  free  use  of  such 
naval  parlance  as  "hit  the  deck,"  *'pipe 
men  aboard,"  and  "Seaman  Recruit  Doe 
reporting.  Lieutenant,"  would  no  doubt  bring 
a  surprised  smile  to  the  lips  of  the  great  naval 
hero  after  whom  the  camp  was  named. 

Public  Law  625  directs  that  women  shall 
be  a  permanent  part  of  our  armed  forces.  The 
law  is  not  a  concession  to  feminine  whims; 
there  are  precedents  for  women  in  military 
service  in  both  legend  and  history. 

In  Greek  mythology  Bellona,  goddess  of 
war,  often  accompanied  Mars  on  his  flights 
across  stormy  skies.  She  drove  his  chariot, 
parried  thrusts  of  antagonists,  and  watched 
over  his  general  safety. 

The  Odyssey  relates  that  the  fall  of  Troy 
was  delayed  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Penthe- 
silea,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  came  to  aid 
the  Trojans  with  a  band  of  female  warriors. 
Having  slain  many  of  the  bravest  Greeks, 
she  in  turn  was  slain  by  Achilles. 

In  1428  Joan  of  Arc,  clad  in  armor  and 
mounted  on  a  war  horse,  led  forces  that 
broke  the  English  siege  of  Orleans  and  saved 
the  independence  of  France. 

Florence  Nightingale^s  work,  as  a  nurse 
in  the  military  hospitals  of  Balaklava  and 
Scutari  during  the  Crimean  war,  became  a 
legend  in  her  lifetime. 

Colonial  women  shared  many  hardships 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Every  school- 


girl knows  the  story  of  Molly  Pitcher  (sobri- 
quet for  Mary  Hayes),  who  carried  water  in 
a  pitcher  to  hot,  thirsty  soldiers  during  the 
Battle  of  Monmouth  in  June,  1778.  Another 
Revolutionary  heroine,  Margaret  Corbin, 
accompanied  her  husband,  an  artilleryman, 
on  all  his  campaigns.  During  the  attack  on 
Fort  Washington  (upper  Manhattan  Island) 
in  November,  1776,  she  passed  ammunition 
for  his  cannon.  When  he  was  killed,  she  took 
charge  of  his  gun  and  continued  to  fire  until 
she  was  hit  by  grapeshot  and  fell,  seriously 
wounded.  The  first  woman  to  be  pensioned 
by  the  government,  her  body  has  been  rein- 
terred  at  West  Point  and  a  monument  erected 
to  her  memory. 

The  Army  Nurse  Corps  was  established  in 
1901.  The  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  established  in 
1908,  was  first  suggested  by  a  young  Navy 
surgeon  in  1811. 

During  World  War  I,  women  in  many 
belligerent  countries  performed  special  serv- 
ices. In  Great  Britain  they  enrolled  in 
nursing,  voluntary  aid  detachments,  and  in 
various  corps,  including  the  Women's  Royal 
Naval  Service,  popularly  known  as  the 
WRENS.  In  the  United  States  the  Red  Cross 
enrolled  more  than  23,000  nurses,  who  served 
in  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  in  this  country, 
Europe,  and  the  Near  East.  The  Navy  en- 
listed about  11,000  women,  who  served  as 
"yeomanettes"  and  ''marinctleSy"  with  full 
reserve  status  and  specially  designed  uni- 


A  GRADUATE  of  the  University  of  I'lorida  and 
commissioned  in  the  Naval  Reserve  in  1942, 
Lieutenant  Rogers*  assignments  have  included 
communications  duties  in  the  Third  and  Seventh 
Naval  Districts,  liaison  duties  with  the  Royal 
Air  Force  in  the  British  West  Indies,  executive 
officer  at  naval  air  facilities  in  Cuba,  as  well  as 
duty  at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  and  on 
the  staflf  of  Fleet  Training  Center,  Hawaii. 
Transferring  to  the  Regular  Navy  in  1946,  he  is 
now  attached  to  the  Ninth  Naval  District  Public 
Information  Office,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 
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forms.  This  was  permitted  by  literal  interpre- 
tation of  basic  Navy  legislation,  which  re- 
ferred to  "persons,"  not  "men."  The  Army 
would  have  requested  revision  in  its  legisla- 
tion to  permit  enlistment  of  women  if  the 
war  had  lasted  one  year  longer. 

Russia,  in  1925,  introduced  a  military 
system  providing  for  the  voluntary  service 
of  women  in  time  of  peace,  and  compulsory 
service  in  time  of  war. 

Far-flung  operations  of  our  armed  forces  in 
World  War  II  created  a  tremendous  need  for 
combat  personnel.  This  problem  was  solved 
when  women,  accepted  for  volunteer  service 
in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard,  released  many  physically 
qualified  men  for  duty  overseas. 

The  WAVES  soon  established  their  ver- 
satility and  served  with  distinction  in  various 
shore  billets  within  the  United  States  and  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Their  peak  strength 
was  approximately  86,000.  Although  the 
letters  W-A-V-E-S  mean  "Women  Accepted 
for  Volunteer  Emergency  Service,"  the  term 
WAVES  is  now  traditionally  associated  with 
women  in  the  naval  service,  and  its  use 
probably  will  be  continued  in  the  future. 

Will  the  Navy's  new  women  recruits  be 
able  to  maintain  the  fine  traditions  estab- 
lished by  the  WAVES  in  war  time?  Before 
answering  that  question,  let's  take  a  close 
look  at  the  "average"  recruit. 

Her  home  town  is  in  the  East  or  Midwest. 
She  is  21  years  of  age;  has  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes;  is  five  feet,  five  inches  tall;  weighs 
125  pounds;  and  wears  size  seven-B  shoes. 
After  completing  high  school,  she  had  six 
months  additional  schooling.  Before  enrolling 
in  the  Navy  for  its  security,  travel,  educa- 
tional advantages,  and  for  new  experiences, 
she  worked  as  a  typist,  stenographer,  or 
clerk.  Her  prime  interest  is  naval  aviation 
and  her  classification  test  indicates  that  she 
has  aptitudes  for  this  field.  She  likes  all  her 
courses,  although  her  favorite  is  "Ships, 
Aircraft,  and  Weapons."  She  likes  to  march 
and  drill  and  thinks  military  discipline  is 
good  for  her.  She  likes  Navy  food.  She  is  not 
afraid  to  express  her  opinions  and  does  so, 
frankly  and  intelligently.  She  has  good 
health  and  stamina  and  gets  along  well 
with  other  recruits.  She  is  irritated  by  lack 
of  time  for  customary  personal  things,  but 
Jjer  transition  from  civilian  to  Navy  life  is 
running  smoothly.  She  is  proud  to  be  in  the 


Navy  and  wants  to  make  the  Navy  proud  of 
her.  Although  her  first  enlistment  is  for  three 
years  only,  she  is  giving  serious  thought  to 
making  the  Navy  her  career. 

Apparently  the  "average"  recruit  does 
possess  the  basic  qualities  of  good  health, 
intelligence,  and  proper  attitude  essential  to 
success  in  the  naval  service.  But  the  "aver- 
age" recruit  is  only  a  composite  of  all  the 
young  women  who  comprise  the  first  recruit 
training  class.  We  can  appraise  the  entire 
group  with  some  degree  of  reliability,  and 
also  determine  where  they  came  from,  their 
civilian  backgrounds,  physical  characteristics, 
their  aptitudes  and  interests,  and  why  they 
enrolled  in  the  Navy,  by  analyzing  data  ob- 
tained by  polling  129  of  the  160  members  of 
the  first  training  class. 

The  young  ladies  are  from  28  different 
states.  Pennsylvania  is  represented  by  17; 
New  York,  15;  Michigan,  12;  and  New 
Jersey,  10.  The  remaining  states  are  each 
represented  by  from  one  to  eight  recruits. 
Small  towns  and  large  cities  are  represented 
with  about  equal  frequency. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  recruits  are 
in  the  age  group  20  to  22.  Approximately  40 
per  cent  have  blue  eyes,  30  per  cent  have 
brown,  and  the  remainder  have  green,  gray, 
hazel,  and  black.  Approximately  74  per  cent 
have  brown  hair,  10  per  cent  are  blondes, 
and  the  others  have  black,  auburn,  and  red 
hair.  The  girls  range  in  height  between  five 
feet  and  five  feet,  nine  and  three-quarters 
inches.  About  80  per  cent  are  in  the  group 
between  five  feet,  two  inches  and  five  feet, 
seven  inches  tall,  with  an  even  distribution 
within  this  range.  The  extremes  in  weight 
are  at  100  and  174  pounds,  with  an  even  dis- 
tribution between  104  and  140.  The  frequen- 
cies are  slightly  greater  at  weights  of  125, 
130,  and  140  pounds.  Shoe  sizes  range  from 
four  to  eleven,  with  significant  frequencies  in 
sizes  six  to  eight;  widths  are  from  AAA  to  D, 
with  C,  B,  and  AA  predominating  in  that 
order. 

All  of  the  recruits  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates; 21  have  had  additional  informal  school- 
ing; 35  have  had  one  to  three  years  of 
college;  and  5  recruits  have  college  degrees. 

Their  civilian  experience  was  greatest  in 
the  fields  of  typist-secretarial  and  clerical, 
followed  by  telephone  operators  and  stu- 
dents.   Others    include    business    machine 
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js,  receptionists,  welfare  case  workers, 
"ters,    artists,    singers,    ranchers,    and 
i  others. 
tey  joined  the  Navy  for  careers,  educa- 

travel,  for  new  experiences,  patriotism, 
ity,  "to  get  out  of  a  rut  at  home," 
spects  for  a  husband,"  "to  be  happy," 
>e  a  part  of  the  Navy." 
leir  favorite  training  course  is  "Ships, 
aft,  and  Weapons,"  but  "Naval  Per- 
b1,"  "Naval  History,"  and  "Jobs  and 
ling"  follow  in  close  order.  A  few  like 

their  courses  in  physical  education, 
ary  drill,  and  first  aid.  Only  two  recruits 
they  dislike  military  discipline,  and  even 
:  think  it  is  necessary.  Only  one  recruit 
:es  to  march  and  drill. 
I  the  recruits  like  Navy  food,  although 

do  not  like  certain  dishes,  and  one  said 
it  is  sometimes  "too  creamy."  Another 
it  said,  "Food's  food." 
le  trainees  are  interested  in  every  spe- 
Y  available  to  WAVES,  with  Airman, 
)ital  Corps,  and  Personnel  Man  leading 
sference. 

I   recruits  are   given   the  Navy   Basic 
ery  test.  This  test  plus  an  interview, 

education  and  other  background  fac- 

enables  the  classifier  to  determine  the 
ce  schools  for  which  they  are  best  fitted, 
embers  of  the  first  WAVE  recruit  train- 
lass  indicated  aptitudes  as  follows:  Air- 

(all  aviation  ratings  authorized  for 
/ES),  28;  Hospital  .Corps,  18;  Yeoman, 
Communication  Technician,  8;  Radioman 
al  test  is  supplemented  by  a  radio  code 
,  7;  Storekeeper,  7;  Teleman,  7;  Dental 
mician,  6;  Personnel  Man,  6;  Journalist, 
ommissary  Man,  2;  Disbursing  Clerk  2; 
ographer's  Mate,  1.  Tests  were  also 
1  to  determine  aptitudes  for  Electronics 
inician.  Optical  Man,  and  Printer- 
Dgrapher,  but  no  recruits  qualified  in 
;  specialities. 

)proximately  one-third  of  the  recruits 
they  plan  to  make  the  Navy  a  career; 

ten  said  "no."  Others  will  stay  in  the 
y  if  assigned  to  their  field  of  interest; 
5  will  decide  when  their  present  enlist- 
t  expires.  Terms  of  enlistment  are  for 
J,  four,  and  six  years ;  all  members  of  the 

training  class  enlisted  for  three  years. 
le    WAVE    Recruit    Training    School, 


otherwise  known  as  Recruit  Training  (W),  is 
a  part  of  the  Recruit  Training  Command. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  training  activities  at 
Great  Lakes  which  operate  under  the  over-all 
command  of  Commander,  Naval  Training 
Center. 

Recruit  Training  (W)  occupies  six  build- 
ings compactly  grouped  in  a  "mainside" 
area.  These  include  an  administration  and 
recreation  building  with  administrative  of- 
fices, a  ship's  service  store,  beauty  shop,  cafe- 
teria and  soda  fountain,  study  hall,  library, 
spacious  lounge,  game  room,  swimming  pool, 
and  gymnasium.  Two  barracks  buildings  pro- 
vide quarters  for  320  recruits,  with  one  com- 
pany of  160  recruits  assigned  to  each.  The 
sleeping  compartments  consist  of  cubicles 
equipped  with  two  double-deck  bunks  and 
four  lockers.  In  the  galley  and  mess  hall 
building  well-balanced  meals  are  served, 
cafeteria  style,  three  times  daily.  Two  other 
buildings  are  used  for  small  stores  and  cloth- 
ing issue,  and  for  classroom  instruction. 
Available  outdoor  facilities  include  drill  and 
athletic  fields. 

The  school's  internal  training  and  admin- 
istrative organization  is  staffed  by  12  WAVE 
officers  and  14  petty  officers.  The  battalion 
of  320  recruits  is  divided  into  two  companies 
with  oflScers  as  company  commanders.  Each 
company  has  four  platoons  with  petty  offi- 
cers in  charge.  There  are  forty  recruits  in 
each  platoon. 

The  curriculum  includes  naval  history; 
naval  personnel;  naval  organization;  ships, 
aircraft,  and  weapons;  Navy  jobs  and  train- 
ing; military  drill;  physical  education;  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  first  aid. 

The  academic  courses  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  general  background  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Navy,  its  history  and  traditions; 
organization  and  administration  of  the  shore 
establishment  and  fleet  units;  military 
courtesy,  pay  and  allowances,  courts-martial, 
discipline,  ranks  and  ratings;  types  of  ships, 
aircraft,  and  weapons  and  their  uses. 

The  recruits  learn  standard  Navy  military 
drill  without  rifles.  Physical  training  in- 
cludes swimming,  calisthenics,  rhythmic  ac- 
tivities such  as  folk  dances,  group  games  and 
individual  sports.  Personal  hygiene  includes 
instruction  in  proper  grooming,  good  man- 
ners, and  conduct. 
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All  instructors  for  the  academic  courses 
are  WAVE  officers  who  were  teachers  in 
civilian  life. 

A  constant  check  on  the  performance  of 
each  recruit  is  maintained  by  pop-quizzes, 
weekly  and  monthly  tests,  as  well  as  a  final 
examination.  The  battalion  commander  re- 
ceives weekly  reports  on  all  trainees,  cover- 
ing military  drill,  personal  appearance,  and 
barracks  inspection. 

Results  of  the  General  Classification  Test, 
adaptability  to  the  recruit  training  program, 
and  personal  appearance  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  selecting  recruit  petty  oflS- 
cers.  The  ten  recruits  rating  highest  are 
nominated  for  such  positions  as  platoon 
leaders,  assistant  platoon  leaders,  master- 
at-arms,  mustering  petty  officers,  and  church 
group  leaders.  Recruit  petty  officers  who  fail 
to  show  desired  leadership  qualities  are  re- 
lieved of  their  responsibilities  by  other  re- 
cruits who  are  next  high  on  the  leadership 
list. 

Reviews  and  personnel  inspections  are 
held  every  Saturday;  barracks  inspections 
are  made  each  Thursday  morning. 

The  initial  clothing  issue  for  WAVE  re- 
cruits consists  of  coats,  blue,  white,  and  seer- 
sucker uniforms,  caps,  gym  suits,  sweaters, 
dungarees,  shoes,  gloves,  purses,  and  hosiery. 
In  accordance  with  Navy  policy,  women  re- 
cruits select  and  buy  their  own  underclothing. 
They  are  not  issued  the  short,  white  leggings 
which,  long  ago,  gave  Navy  recruits  the 
nick-name  **boots.*'  They  are  identified,  as 
recruits,  however,  by  a  special  shoulder 
patch.  This  consists  of  the  WAVE  device — 
a  white  anchor  superimposed  on  a  light  blue 
ship's  propeller — embroidered  on  a  diamond 
shaped  field  of  yellow  felt. 

Disciplinary  problems,  to  date,  have  been 
insignificant.  The  demerit  system  is  used  in 
dealing  with  the  petty  infractions  of  rules 
that  do  occur,  and  cleaning  of  barracks  dur- 
ing liberty  time  is  the  penalty  usually  im- 
posed by  the  battalion  commander. 

The  WAVE  recruit  has  a  busy  life.  After 
reveille  at  0600,  she  has  half  an  hour  to  dress, 
make  up  her  bunk,  and  prepare  for  breakfast 
at  0630.  Between  0700  and  0755,  she  polices 
her  barracks,  then  musters  for  quarters,  in- 
formal personnel  inspection,  and  orders.  Be- 
tween 0800  and  1655,  with  a  one  hour  break 
for  food  at  1200,  she  attends  four  academic 
classes;  four  other  45  minute  periods  are  de- 


voted to  physical  training,  study,  drill,  and 
such  administrative  purposes  as  classifica- 
tion, hair  cuts,  innoculations,  and  sick  call. 
The  evening  meal  is  at  1700.  Mail  call, 
showers,  clothes  washing,  letter  writing, 
mustering  of  the  watch,  intra-mural  ath- 
letics, movies  and  other  forms  of  recreation, 
fill  the  evening  hours  until  taps  at  2130. 

This  full  schedule,  involving  44  hours  of 
instruction  each  week,  is  maintained  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  WAVE  recruit 
training  established  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel.  The  Navy's  long  experience  in 
training  young  recruits  has  proved  that  a 
program  that  is  demanding,  both  ph3rsically 
and  mentally,  prevents  homesickness  and 
smooths  the  way  for  acceptance  of  discipline 
and  the  transition  from  civilian  to  Navy  life. 

All  members  of  the  school's  training  staff 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  **the  girls  are  of 
high  caliber;  they  are  keeping  up  in  their 
classes;  they  are  standing  up  well  under  the 
rigorous  routine."  They  believe  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  high  standards  required  for 
enlistment.  A  girl  must  have  at  least  a  high 
school  education,  be  over  20  and  under  30 
years  of  age,  pass  a  physical  examination, 
and  be  of  good  moral  character. 

Liberty  is  limited  to  six  hours  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  week,  and  twelve  hours  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  weeks.  At  all 
other  times  the  recruits  are  restricted  to  their 
own  training  area.  This  is  compensated  for, 
in  large  measure,  by  a  broad  recreation  pro- 
gram, which  includes  intra-mural  athletics, 
movies,  vaudeville,  indoor  games,  a  hobby 
shop,  amateur  shows,  and  "happy  hours" 
for  singing  and  skits. 

After  ten  weeks'  training,  graduation  cere- 
monies are  held.  The  program  includes  a 
speaker,  a  recruit  review,  and  presentation 
of  awards  to  honor  recruits. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  recruits  go  to  Class 
A  service  schools.  Forty  per  cent  go  to 
general  service.  WAVES  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  serving  aboard  naval  vessels  ex- 
cept transports  and  hospital  ships.  It  is 
anticipated,  however,  that  a  large  number 
will  eventually  be  assigned  to  naval  activities 
overseas. 

Rear  Admiral  J.  Cary  Jones,  U.  S.  Navy, 
(now  Commandant,  Ninth  Naval  District) 
tells  of  an  incident  during  the  war  which 
inspired  a  rumor  that  WAVES  had  been 
given  billets  afloat. 


These  Boots  Wear  Skirts 
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Commanding  Officer  of  a  carrier  in 
[fie  somehow  acquired  two  WAVE 
•>.  A  practical  joker,  he  induced  two 
n  board  to  put  them  on.  The  two 
c  WAVES  strolled  winsomely  about 
t,  creating  a  sensation  among  all 

Personnel  on  neighboring  craft 
telescopes  and  binoculars  on  the 
1  one  man  exclaimed  excitedly  that 
;nized  one  of  the  "girls."  With  the 
lat  only  scuttlebutt  can  attain  on 
casions,  it  soon  became  common 
ge  throughout  the  Pacific  that 
»  had  been  assigned  to  the  fleet, 
bjectives  of  the  recruit  training  pro- 
;,  briefly,  to  effect  a  transition  from 
;o  Navy  life;  to  provide  a  background 
1  service;  to  develop  proper  concepts 
tnsibility  and  conduct;  to  develop 
being  a  part  of  the  Navy, 
hese  objectives  being  achieved  at 
akes?  The  answer  is  YES.  But  let 
lits  themselves  confirm  this  in  their 
3  the  question,  "What  do  you  think 
recruit  training?"  Invariably  frank 
nhibited,  their  answers  range  from 
:icism  to  unrestrained  praise: 

OK.  I  wanted  discipline  and  I  got 
^avy  is  a  good  life.  It  offers  a  lot  and 
ts  a  lot  in  return.  I'd  like  more 
d  recreation." 

uit  training  is  doing  me  a  lot  of  good, 
1  looking  (orward  to  graduating  and 
g  a  'salty  sailor.'  I  hope  that  we  all 

to  be  re/rt  sharp  ^omei^  of  the  Navy 
len  wilUbe  proud  to  Have  us  as  their 


> » 


:es. 

nteresting  and  educational;  but  very 
times.  Military  training  should  be 
ory  for  al|  girls  for'a  year  or  two.  " 
jood,  except  for  t^^fftct  that:I  don't 
ough  time  to  keejy *  mj^  plDthe3  in 
d  to  study."  '  :  .^.  t  -  /^'<^  "■ 
learned  to  give  and  taki^ii^iid'cooper- 


-<?■'.•» 


good  discipline  a^  training,  and 
character  buildin^5J3Phe  officers  and 

tion  are  excellent." 

nk  that  it  is  a  wonderful  test  to  see 
or  not  I  will  maj^e  a  good  U.S.N. 

I  hope  to  make  my  time  in  the  Navy 

at  I  can  be^j)roud  of  it,  and  also 

e  Navy  prosd  of  me." 

nk  it's  wonderful  training  for  anyone 


adjusting  to  Navy  life." 

"My  impression  is  that  the  Navy  has  ac- 
cepted each  and  every  one  of  us.  We  are 
her  children,  and  she  is  going  to  make  sure 
we  are  a  credit  to  her." 

"It's  rough  at  times,  but  on  the  whole  I 
like  it.  On  the  drill  field  this  afternoon,  I 
kept  thinking,  'This  is  the  life  for  me!'  I 
really  like  the  Navy  and  I  want  to  belong. 
This  indoctrination  course  is  giving  me  that 
feeling." 

In  the  past,  women  in  uniform  frequently 
were  the  butt  of  disparaging  comments  by 
male  soldiers  and  sailors.  For  example,  a 
visitor  to  Russia  in  1917,  while  standing  in 
a  railroad  station  in  Kronstadt,  saw  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Women's  Battalion  of  Death.  She 
looked  pleasingly  military  in  her  neat  uni- 
form, with  spurs  on  her  boots  and  a  white 
fur  cap  on  her  head.  A  sailor,  with  the  name 
of  his  ship,  the  Pamjat  Asawa  (named  in 
memory  of  Asow,  the  revolutionist)  on  his 
cap,  approached  her  and  said,  "Well,  my 
officer  in  petticoats,  who  do  you  want  to 
make  war  against  now?"  The  girl's  face 
turned  red  with  embarrassment.  As  she 
walked  quickly  away,  the  sailor  swore  after 
her,  "The  devil  take  the  wench!" 

What  is  the  sailor's  attitude  toward 
women  in  uniform  today,  and  toward  WAVE 
recruits  in  particular?  The  answer  to  this 
important  question  was  given  spontane- 
ously by  a  Photographer's  Mate,  third  class, 
on  a  Chicago  radio  station's  "news-on-the- 
spot"  program.  He  said,  "They're  tops  in 
brains,  and  tops  in  looks,  too!" 

Some  traditionalists  still  may  contend  that 
hoaie-making  is  the  only  suitable  vocation 
for  women.  But  modernists  will  agree  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  Congress,  and  with 
high-level  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
opinion,  that  women  do  possess  aptitudes 
needed  by  our  armed  forces;  that  they  do 
have  the  qualities  of  loyalty,  dependability, 
and  spirit  essential  to  military  service.  Those 
in  doubt  should  visit  the  WAVE  Recruit 
Training  School  at  Great  Lakes,  stand  in 
front  of  the  administration  building,  and 
take  a  long,  thoughtful  look  at  the  arch 
erected  over  the  entrance.  Freshly  painted 
thereon  are  the  proud  words,  "THROUGH 
THESE  PORTALS  PASS  THE  WOMEN 
OF  THE  GREATEST  NAVY  ON 
EARTH." 
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RADAR,  COLLISIONS,  AND  THE 
RULES   OF   THE   ROAD 

By  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  JOSEPH  K.  TAUSSIG,  JR.,  V.  S.  Navy 


THE  OFFICER  of  the  dcck  of  a  vessel 
equipped  with  radar  is  often  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  aflfirmative  action  is  necessary  when 
an  unidentified  target  is  reported.  The  situa- 
tion generally  arises  during  periods  of  limited 
visibility  or  when  running  with  darkened 
ship.  The  officer  has  at  his  disposal  the  three 
best  tools  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea: 
his  judgment,  the  Rules  of  the  Road,^  and 
the  mechanical  radar. 

After  the  initial  enthusiastic  reception  of 
radar  and  some  twenty  collisions  later,  the 
maritime  world  has  gained  experience  which 
will  allow  some  evaluation  of  radar  as  a 
navigational  aid  which  will  tend  to  place 
radar  in  its  true  perspective. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  collisions 
involving  naval  vessels  have  been  used  ex- 
tensively as  examples  because  they  tend  to 
bring  home  the  problem  of  the  officer  of  the 
deck.  The  mechanical  aspects  as  affecting 
the  use  of  radar  as  a  navigational  aid  are 
treated  first.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  what  effect,  if  any,  radar  information 
should  have  on  the  navigator  in  following  the 
Rules  of  the  Road.  Some  of  the  examples  are 
wartime  cases;  some  of  the  actual  radar  in 
use  are  obsolete,  but  the  problems  which 
the  collisions  present  are  still  present  in 
varying  degrees. 

At  first  blush  it  is  difficult  for  the  uniti- 
ated,  and  in  some  cases,  the  initiated,  to 
comprehend  how  a  vessel  equipped  with  the 
magic  eye  of  radar  could  come  into  collision 
with  another  ship.  "Certainly  the  radar- 
equipped  vessel  should  keep  well  clear,"  is 
the  usual  reaction.  But  the  reader  is  re- 
minded that  already  there  have  been  two 
collisions  in  which  both  vessels  had  radar.  In 
the  normal  situation  the  officer  of  the  deck 
will  not  know  whether  the  other  vessel  has 
radar  or  not. 

"Radar"  itself,  like  "automobile,"  is  a 
generic  word.  It  covers  a  multitude  of  t>T>es, 


each  with  its  own  limitations,  variations, 
and  designed  functions.  The  Navy  has  had 
in  use  over  one  hundred  marks  and  modifica- 
tions of  radar  which  today  bear  no  security 
classification.  The  number  of  classified  sets  is 
unknown  to  the  writer.  Each  of  the  unclassi- 
fied models  had  differences  important  enough 
to  differentiate  it  from  other  types. 

Plate  I  shows  the  two  basic  types  of  dis- 
play presented  to  the  viewer.  The  first  is  the 
old  "A"  type  display,  now  mostly  obsolete; 
the  second  is  the  more  modern  "PPI"  (Plan 
Position  Indicator)  display  which  eliminated 
many  of  the  serious  limitations  of  the  "A" 
type.  The  PPI  display  gives  the  viewer  a  con- 
temporaneous picture  of  the  area  around  his 
ship.  In  general,  his  vessel  is  in  the  center  of 
the  plan,  and  targets  show  on  the  display  in 
positions  relative  to  his  vessel. 

Radar  is  not  television.  Plate  II  is  a  pic- 
ture which  was  given  wide  circulation  and 
publicity  shortly  after  the  security  ban  was 
lifted  from  radar  discussion.  The  caption 
writer  went  overboard  in  his  enthusiasm 
and  has  misled  laymen  into  believing  that 
radar  can  televise.  Radar  technicians  them- 
selves are  not  agreed  as  to  what  the  picture 
itself  represents  or  how  it  came  about.The 
aircraft  is  between  the  viewer  and  the  ground, 
but  is  so  close  that  it  has  intercepted  the 
radar  wave  either  going  from  the  antennae 
or  returning,  so  that  a  normal  echo  is  pre- 
cluded. In  any  event,  the  picture  is  a  freak. 
Plate  III  shows  the  display  which  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  modern  set  now  generally  in 
use. 


A  NAVAL  ACADEicY  graduate  in  the  Class  of  1941, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Taussig  was  seriously 
wounded  in  the  Japanese  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  but  returned  to  duty  and  has  been  on 
active  service  ever  since.  A  specialist  in  maritime 
law,  for  the  past  year  he  has  been  Navigation 
Consultant  for  the  Chief  Admiralty  Counsel  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General,  Navy  Department. 
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THE  TWO  BASIC  TYPES  OF  RADAR  SCOPE 


Further,  each  individual  type  and  instru- 
ment has  inherent  limitations  on  its  range 
and  bearing  accuracy.  This  factor  has  played 
a  part  in  many  collisions.  The  resolution 
factors  are  of  utmost  importance  in  crowded 
or  restricted  waters. 

The  beam  resolution  of  an  average  radar 


irrdf  fVo'ld  FhelQ's,  It 


TELEVISION 


This  picture  represents  the  unusual  event  in  which  the 
target  (a  bomber)  is  so  close  to  the  radar  ajitenna  that  it 
intercepts  the  beam  and  prevents  it  from  echoing.  If  the 

etoportionnere  correct  relative  to  the  radar  scope,  this 
omber  would  have  a  two-mile  wing  span! 


in  use  today  is  approximately  4  to  5  degrees 
and  50  to  100  yards.  This  means  that  if  more 
than  one  object  is  present  in  the  area  in- 
cluded within  the  resolution  limitations,  the 
radar  will  not  dififerentiate  between  them. 
They  will  show  up  as  but  one  object. 

Outside  of  the  pure  mechanics  of  the  set  is 
the  personnel  factor.  Trained  operators  gen- 
erally become  better  with  experience.  The 
scarcity  of  highly- trained  personnel  is  un- 
avoidable, but  the  mariner  must  bear  this  in 
mind:  different  operators  have  different 
acuities  and  abilities. 

Collision  cases  are  inherently  complicated. 
In  the  following  cases  most  of  the  discussion 
of  the  navigational  features  unrelated  to 
radar  have  been  omitted,  unless  they  have 
some  interesting  or  unusual  features.  The 
reader  must  bear  this  curtailment  in  mind. 
Some  of  the  vessels  in  collision  were  not 
carrying  the  proper  lookouts,  were  sounding 
improper  signals,  or  were  guilty  of  gross 
errors  in  judgment  and  errors  of  omission  and 
commission,  the  recital  of  which  would  tend 
to  make  the  analysis  of  each  collision  overly 
drawn  out. 

In  the  first  litigated  case  involving  radar, 
the  Army  Transport  Barry  was  held  to  be 
solely  at  fault  for  colliding  with  a  wooden 


Radar,  Collisions,  and  the  Rules  oj  the  Road 


IT  TAKES  EXPERIENCE  TO  "READ"  THE  RADAR 


shing  vessel,  the  Medford.  The  goverii- 
stipulated  that  had  the  radar  on  the 
been  in  use,  it  would  have  located  the 
wd.  On  the  basis  of  this  stipulation,  the 
sounded  the  keynote  of  radar  liability, 
:ourt  did  not  say  that  if  a  vessel 
ped  with  radar  was  in  collision  it  was 
ulo  at  fault,  but  it  did  warn  that  if  a 

had   radar   available   in   a   fog,   she 
1  use  it. 
i    first   collision    involving    a    United 

naval  vessel  equipped  with  radar  and 
chant  vessel  occurred  in  April  of  1942. 
U.S.S.  Wilkes,  escorting  the  U.S.S. 
ta  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  struck 
e  British  Motor  Vessel  Davila.  The 
r  had  an  SC-1  radar,  with  an  "A" 
type  of  screen.  The  SC  radar  was  de- 


signed as  an  air  warning  radar,  and  was  very 
crude  according  to  present  day  standards. 
Accuracy  was  directly  sacrificed  for  range 
and  sensitivity.  It  was  unable  to  resolve 
targets  within  30  degrees  of  azimuth  and  500 
yards  in  range. 

The  data  material  to  this  discussion  are  as 
follows:  The  Wilkes  was  on  course  000  de- 
grees on  a  leg  of  a  zig-zag.  Her  speed  was  HJ 
knots.  Visibility  was  good  for  lighted  ob- 
jects but  was  only  about  1,000  yards  for  un- 
lighted  objects.  The  course  lay  towards 
Jeffrey  Ledge,  a  fishing  bank.  The  officer  of 
the  deck  sighted  steady  lights  slightly  on  the 
port  how  at  an  estimated  distance  of  14,000 
yards.  He  asked  the  radar  operator  to  get  an 
echo  from  these  targets.  The  radar  operator 
complied  and  verified  the  distance  a.t\.d  t^ 
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bearing.  Though  no  contemporaneous  radar 
log  was  kept,  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
WilkeSj  who  was  on  the  bridge,  vividly  re- 
membered that  some  time  after  the  initial 
contacts,  he  received  from  the  radar,  infor- 
mation that  a  suspicious  object  was  picked 
up  at  030,  distance  3,500  yards.  Some  time 
afterwards,  the  same  target  was  reported  at 
030,  distance  2,300  yards.  A  plot  of  these  two 
bearings  shows  that  with  time  intervals  of 
one,  two,  and  three  minutes  between  the 
bearings,  the  target  was  crossing  the  bow  of 
the  Wilkes  from  starboard  to  port.  The 
Commanding  Officer,  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  reported  object  and  the  fishing  vessels 
ahead,  changed  course  to  070  and,  because  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  AuguslCy  slowed 
to  IS  knots.  A  few  minutes  after  the  course 
change,  the  M/V  Davila  loomed  out  of  the 
fog  and  struck  the  Wilkes  on  the  port  side 
just  aft  of  the  bridge. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  some  extrinsic 
features  which  might  enter  into  a  collision 
case,  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  situa- 
tion on  the  Davila,  The  Davila  was  operating 
in  a  five-ship  convoy  on  course  193  and 
speed  9  knots.  She  had  a  Chinese  lookout  on 
the  port  wing  of  the  bridge,  a  Chinese  helms- 
man, a  sixteen-year  old  apprentice  officer  and 
the  mate  on  the  starboard  wing.  Her  engine 
room  telegraphs  and  light  switches  were  in- 
side the  wheelhouse.  The  mate  first  saw  the 
loom  of  the  Wilkes  about  two  points  on  the 
starboard  bow.  He  told  the  apprentice  to  get 
the  night  glasses  which  were  in  the  wheel- 
house.  Then  he  lit  his  pocket  flashlight  and 
flashed  it  at  the  Wilkes  over  the  dodger.  He 
then  started  for  the  wheelhouse  and  collided 
with  the  apprentice  who  was  coming  out. 
Extricating  himself  from  the  tangle,  he 
noticed  the  Wilkes^  port  running  light.  He 
then  entered  the  charthouse,  put  the  engines 
full  ahead,  ordered  the  rudder  hard  to  port,  ran 
in  front  of  the  helmsman  and  then  to  the 
back  of  the  wheelhouse  to  turn  on  his  lights. 
They  came  on  as  the  collision  occurred. 

In  the  instant  case  the  dilemma  of  the 
Wilkes  Commanding  Officer  was  acute. 

Radar  was  very  new,  untried,  and  un- 
analyzed  from  experience.  A  plot  of  the  pos- 
sible target  positions  (using  knowledge 
gained  from  subsequent  experiments)  at  dif- 
fering time  intervals,  shows  that  the  target, 


assuming  it  was  one  ship  or  a  group  of  ships, 
could  have  been  on  any  course  from  180  to 
000,  at  a  speed  from  dead  slow  to  any  practi- 
cal speed.  The  convoy,  in  fact,  was  on  a 
course  and  speed  which  barely  passed 
through  the  possible  courses  from  the  plot, 
and  far  from  the  most  probable  course  and 
speed  of  such  a  plot. 

Other  factors  of  navigation  entered  into 
the  case,  so  the  question  of  whether  the  col- 
lision could  have  been  averted  is  impossible 
to  answer.  As  far  as  radar  is  concerned,  its 
presence  in  this  case  could  only  serve  to 
further  alert  the  Wilkes  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  possible  danger  to  the  north. 

The  practical  lessons  for  the  present  day 
navigator  shape  up  as  follows:  Each  radar 
has  inherent  errors  and  resolution  limitations 
which  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  reported 
range  and  bearing.  Fortunately  today,  with 
radar  specifically  designed  for  surface  navi- 
gation and  with  much  more  limited  resolu- 
tion errors,  the  extreme  case  of  the  Wilkes 
would  not  happen.  However,  the  lesson  re- 
mains, lessened  only  by  the  degree  of  ac- 
curacy between  the  Wilkes  radar  and  the 
present  day  set. 

A  further  example  of  inherent  physical 
limitations  of  radar  occurred  in  a  collision  off 
the  Long  Beach-San  Pedro  Breakwater  at 
about  0745  on  September  3,  1947,  between 
the  U.S.S.  Andromeda  and  a  barge. 

The  Andromeda  picked  up  a  pilot  at  0736. 
The  pilot  stated  to  the  Commanding  Officer 
that  on  his  way  out  he  had  seen  a  tug  evi- 
dently towing.  In  fact,  the  personnel  on  the 
Andromeda  could  hear  the  fog  signals  of  a 
towing  vessel  with  a  tow  apparently  off  their 
port  bow.  The  helm  was  put  to  port,  and  the 
radar  operator  was  asked  to  see  if  he  could 
locate  a  tug  and  a  barge.  As  the  Andromeda 
came  to  port,  the  fog  signals  apparently 
shifted  over  to  the  starboard  bow.  About 
nine  minutes  after  taking  the  pilot  aboard, 
the  bow  lookout  reported  a  low  lying  barge 
dead  ahead,  and  collision  followed. 

The  barge  was  made  of  wood  and  had  a 
very  low  freeboard.  These  two  features  com- 
bined to  accentuate  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
locating  a  target  made  of  wood  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  of  locating  a  target  with  a  small 
effective  reflecting  surface.  These  two  ele- 
ments explain  why  radar  technicians  shud- 
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dered  the  day  they  read  of  the  daring  tug 
which  navigated  the  Hudson  River  from 
79th  Street  to  the  Ambrose  Channel  at  12 
knots  in  a  dense  fog,  using  its  radar.  Once 
again  the  enthusiast  went  overboard  for 
publicity  which  could  well  be  a  cause  of 
future  property  damage  or  loss  of  life.  The 
tug  in  the  story  was  just  lucky. 

The  collision  between  the  U.S.S.  Corduba 
and  the  S.S.  Joyce  Kilmer  off  the  Virginia 
Capes  in  1948  illustrated  some  further  limita- 
tions of  radar.  The  night  was  foggy.  The 
Cardubay  inbound  for  Norfolk  on  course  300, 
picked  up  a  target  bearing  299,  distance 
8,800  yards.  Eight  minutes  later  (other  tar- 
gets having  been  picked  up  in  the  meantime) 
the  radar  showed  the  original  target  bearing 
of  299  and  a  distance  of  4,000  yards.  On  the 
strength  of  these  bearings  the  Corduba  came 
to  course  320  and  reduced  speed  from  11  to 
4  knots.  Eight  minutes  after  changing  course, 
the  Kilmer  loomed  out  of  the  fog  and  struck 
the  Corduba, 

The  Kilmer  had  also  been  inbound  for 
Hampton  Roads,  but  because  of  the  fog  had 
decided  to  remain  off  the  capes  and  find  an 
anchorage.  About  eight  minutes  before  the 
collision  she  had  changed  course  to  port  in 
order  to  anchor  on  a  small  shoal. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why  the 
Corduba  did  not  continue  to  take  bearings  on 
the  Kilmer.  In  retrospect  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  censure  this  failure.  However,  considering 
the  fact  that  other  vessels  were  in  the  vicinity 
and  demanding  attention  after  the  course 
change,  some  navigational  excuse  can  be 
found.  But  there  were  mechanical  excuses 
too  which  are  of  great  importance:  (1)  Each 
time  the  Corduba  sounded  her  fog  signal,  the 
steam  blast  would  cause  the  radar  screen  to 
blur  and  render  it  useless  for  an  appreciable 
time;  (2)  the  minimum  effective  range  of  the 
particular  set  was.  somewhere  around  1,500 
yards,  due  to  sea  return  and  atmospheric 
conditions. 

These  factors  must  always  be  considered. 
In  some  vessels  the  whistle  blast  will  have  no 
effect.  Sea  return  is  always  present  to  some 
degree.  It  in  turn  depends  on  many  factors 
such  as  height  of  antennae  and  structural 
design  of  the  set,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the 
sea.  Sea  return  is  basically  a  reflection  of  the 
beam  off  the  water.  The  water  echoes  like 


any  other  object,vand  it  being  all  around  the 
vessel,  the  screen  near  the  vessel  shows 
nothing  except  the  solid  water.  Similarly 
heavy  rain,  snow,  or  sleet  may  reflect  the 
beam  and  produce  a  "clutter"  on  the  screen. 

A  collision  involving  elements  of  pure 
frustration  occurred  in  the  Ambrose  Channel 
on  May  27,  1948,  between  the  U.S.S. 
Nespelen  and  the  French  M/V  Indochinois, 
The  Nespelen  was  making  an  outbound 
passage.  The  weather  was  foggy.  Ambrose 
Channel  is  dog-legged  and  only  about  650 
yards  wide.  The  officers  on  the  bridge  were 
discussing  the  distance  to  a  buoy  as  they 
passed  it  to  starboard.  They  asked  the  radar 
operator  to  affirm  their  estimates  and  he  was 
able  to  pick  the  buoy  out  through  the  sea 
return,  and  reported  it  to  be  150  yards 
abeam.  This  split  the  two  estimates  in  ques- 
tion. As  the  operator  commenced  to  sweep 
again,  he  immediately  picked  up  a  target  at 
7,600  yards  entering  the  channel.  The  Com- 
manding Officer  changed  course  5  degrees  to 
starboard  to  get  closer  to  the  starboard  edge 
of  the  channel.  He  did  not  dare  go  too  close 
for  fear  of  grounding  on  Romer  Shoal.  The 
radar  stayed  on  the  object,  and  in  due  time 
the  Indochinois  loomed  out  of  the  fog.  The 
Nespelen  went  hard  starboard,  and  then, 
seconds  before  the  collision,  hard  port,  in  an 
effort  to  throw  her  stern  away  from  the 
Indochinois,  The  Nespelen  was  hit  a  glancing 
blow  just  aft  of  the  well  deck.  The  location 
of  the  contact  on  the  Nespelen  was  fortuitous, 
because  the  vessel  was  loaded  with  gasoline 
and  a  collision  at  or  nearer  the  well  deck 
might  well  have  caused  an  explosion. 

The  speed  of  the  Nespelen  was  four  knots. 
The  speed  of  the  Indochinois  was  about  7f 
knots,  according  to  the  master  and  the  pilot, 
because. at  a  lesser  speed  the  Indochinois j 
deeply  laden,  was  sluggish  and  almost  im- 
possible to  maneuver.  Of  course,  she  should 
have  anchored  outside  the  channel,  but  once 
committed  to  the  passage  of  the  channel,  fate 
took  over  on  the  Nespelen.  She  had  three 
choices:  first,  she  could  have  tried  to  reach 
the  safest  course  as  close  to  the  starboard 
side  of  the  channel  as  possible ;  secondly,  she 
could  have  attempted  to  get  over  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  channel;  or  third,  as  the 
office  wag  suggests,  she  could  have  backed 
down  at  7^  knots  to  the  East  River.  She 
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chose  the  first  alternative  and  nothing  can  be 
found  amiss  with  the  choice. 

The  radar  aspect  appears  to  indicate  that 
the  Nespelen  was  in  a  position  from  which  she 
could  not  extricate  herself.  It  is  all  well  and 
good  to  look  at  a  radar  screen  and  see  a  vessel 
bearing  down  upon  you,  but  when  it  is  out  of 
your  power  to  attempt  to  avoid  the  collision 
except  by  actions  in  extremis  it  must  be  very 
trying  on  the  soul.  Actually,  the  radar  was 
sensitive  enough  to  pick  up  the  buoys.  It 
could  also  observe  the  relative  position  of  the 
pip  of  the  Indockinois  with  respect  to  the  line 
of  buoys,  once  it  had  actually  started  up  the 
marked  channel.  But,  here  again,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  radar  does  not  give  a 
television  picture.  All  it  could  show  were 
small  blobs  in  a  line,  with  a  larger  blob  be- 
tween them.  The  operator  could  guess 
whether  the  target  was  on  the  right  or  left  of 
the  center  line,  but  even  in  the  modern  radar, 
the  resolution  is  not  so  accurate  as  to  tell  the 
navigator  within  a  one  or  two  degree  ac- 
curacy exactly  where  the  target  is.  The 
center  of  the  blob  might  appear  to  be  a  little 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  center  line  of  the 
channel,  and  yet  the  target  might  actually  be 
a  little  on  the  opposite  side.  Consequently  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  where  the  center 
line  of  the  target  is.  In  a  narrow  channel  like 
Ambrose  Channel,  any  bearing  on  the  ship 
ahead  will  indicate  a  collision  course,  merely 
because  the  channel  is  so  narrow  that  ships 
will  have  to  pass  within  500  yards  of  each 
other.  Thus,  the  lesson  from  the  Nespelen 
case  involves  the  proposition  that  in  a  nar- 
row channel,  the  best  the  radar  will  do  is 
warn  of  the  approach  of  a  vessel,  and  getting 
over  to  the  right  hand  side  of  a  narrow  chan- 
nel is  still  the  safest  course,  with  or  without 
radar. 

A  narrow  channel  collision  occurred  o£F 
Casablanca  in  February,  1944.  The  facts  of 
the  collision  might  well  be  set  down  as  recre- 
ational reading.  Radar  played  a  relatively 
minor  role  in  the  instant  case,  but  an  impor- 
tant lesson  can  be  drawn,  even  though  it  is  a 
negative  one.  Basically  three  convoys  and 
their  escorts  were  involved.  One  convoy  was 
inbound  from  sea,  the  other  two  outbound. 
The  Casablanca  Swept  Channel  was  approxi- 
mately 30  miles  long  and  only  about  1,000 
yards  wide.  The  outbound  convoys  were  de- 


layed by  materiel  casualties,  so  that  by  a 
collocation  of  circumstances,  all  three  con- 
voys happened  to  be  traversing  the  channel 
at  the  same  time.  Nature  took  a  hand  in  the 
matter  by  providing  an  intermittent  fog 
which  set  in  after  the  vessels  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  passage.  This  type  of  fog  is 
best  described  as  "snakelike."  That  is,  it  was 
an  extremely  long  narrow  bank  which  zig- 
zagged as  it  moved. 

The  vessels  involved  were  of  many  nation- 
alities— American,  British,  Dutch,  French, 
and  a  Yugoslav.  The  escorts  were  both 
American  and  French.  Only  the  escorts  had 
radar. 

The  channel  buoys  were  spaced  at  five- 
mile  intervals,  and  picket  boats  had  been 
stationed  to  guide  the  vessels  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  buoys.  The  radars  appeared  to  be 
capable  of  picking  up  the  land  mass  and 
roughly  navigating  from  tangents  taken  on 
the  land.  The  radar  also  was  able  to  pick  up 
some  of  the  ships  and  distinguish  them  as 
ships.    They   were   incapable,   however,  of 
keeping  the  convoys  in  line  and  ascertaining 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  on  which  side  of 
the  channel  the  convoys  were  operating,  if, 
in  fact,  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  the 
individual  vessels  of  each  convoy  were  not 
themselves  so  dispersed  as  to  be  on  both  sides 
of  the  channel.  The  vessels  were  supposed  to 
be  following  in  single  file,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  they  were  so  doing,  since  as  the 
events  unfolded,  very  few  of  the  ships  seemed 
to  have  passed  through  the  same  waters  as 
the  ship  ahead.  All  of  the  vessels  and  the  es- 
corts were  sounding  fog  signals,  and  none  of 
the  vessels  was  in  visual  contact.  The  S.S. 
Winsum,  leading  ship  of  the  incoming  con- 
voy, came  to  grief  first.  From  ahead  of  her 
loomed  the  S.S.  Empire  Tana,  the  leading 
merchant  vessel  of  the  outbound  convoy,  and 
a  collision  ensued.  The  S.S.  Jaarstrom^  fol- 
lowing the  Empire  Tana  out  of  Casablanca, 
somehow  got  on  the  starboard  quarter  of 
that  vessel  and  passed  well  clear   of  the 
Winsum-Empire   Tana  collision.   Ten  min- 
utes later,  however,  she  collided  with  the  S.S. 
Agen,  the  third  ship  in  the  incoming  convoy. 
The    Empire    Tana,   continuing    down   the 
channel,  then  came  into  collision  with  the 
S.S.  DunaVy  the  fourth  ship  in  the  incoming 
convoy,  sinking  this  vessel.  Meanwhile,  the 
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Lookout  Mountaifiy  in  the  second  convoy 
oundy  was  catching  up  with  the  others, 
>he  joined  the  melee  by  coming  into  col- 
i  with  the  S.S.  Skirrabank,  the  second 
in  the  Winsum  convoy.  The  total  per- 
A  casualties  were  a  bruised  hand,  a  cut 
and  a  compound  fracture  of  the  nose, 
om  a  navigational  standpoint,  a  myriad 
isons  enter  into  fixing  the  blame,  if  any. 
ously  the  initial  confusion  caused  by  the 
uickJy  disintegrated  into  chaos,  once  the 
ium  and  the  Empire  Tana  collided, 
le  radar  aspects  of  the  case,  as  indicated, 
lostly  negative.  In  the  first  place,  navi- 
g  with  radar  by  taking  tangents  from 
>  and  points  ashore  is  probably  more  ac- 
:e  than  celestial  navigation,  but  not  ac- 
;e  enough  to  ascertain  positions  in  nar- 
sparsely-marked  channels.  In  the  second 
,  unless  a  highly  developed  communica- 
system  is  available,  the  information 
led  from  radar  is  almost  impossible  to 
nunicate  to  the  other  vessels.  In  view  of 
lifferent  nationalities  involved,  the  im- 
bility  of  whistle  signals  for  warning  (in 
of  the  numerous  fog  signals),  and  the 
ssibility  of  the  radar-equipped  vessel 
doubling  back  and  warning  each  vessel 
3ice  (since  the  leading  vessels  were  pre- 
d  to  be  following  the  wake  of  the  escort), 
1  be  tabbed  impractical  in  this  instance 
;seminate  the  radar  information  even  for 
it  was  worth. 

le  Casablanca  fiasco  leads  into  the  highly 
rtant  escort  situation.  While  there  is  no 
on  the  part  of  an  escort  to  actively  con- 
the  navigation  of  the  escorted  vessels, 
such  a  duty  would  be  impossible  to  per- 
,  there  have  been  many  occasions  where 
vessel  in  possession  of  radar  information 
»een  in  a  position  to  inform  other  vessels 
the  situation. 

collision  occurred  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
1 150  miles  east  of  the  Canal  Zone  on  the 
ing  of  September  9,  1944.  The  S.S. 
^00  and  three  lives  were  lost. 
le  S.S.  Australia  Star  was  proceeding 
)endently  from  the  Canal  Zone  at  full 
1  pursuant  to  orders.  She  picked  up  two 
ts  on  her  radar  at  some  eight  miles.  The 
tts  were  dispersed,  and  though  no  radar 
as  kept,  it  is  plain  that  the  range  closed, 
►ugh  there  was  a  considerable  divergence 


as  to  whether  the  bearings  remained  steady 
so  as  to  indicate  a  collision  course  with  either 
vessel.  When  the  nearest  of  the  two  pips 
reached  about  4,000  yards,  the  observing 
vessel  turned  on  her  lights. 

The  two  targets  were  a  merchant  vessel, 
the  Hindoo  and  a  Navy  escort,  the  FC'616, 
The  escort  was  zig-zagging  ahead  of  her 
charge,  which  may  account  for  the  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  whether  she  was  on  a 
steady  bearing  from  the  Australia  Star, 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York.  It  was  held  at  the  trial  that  the 
FC-616  did  not  have  an  affirmative  duty  to 
warn  the  Hindoo  of  the  oncoming  vessel.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  this  hold- 
ing, stating  that  since  the  Hindoo  was  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  naval  escort,  she 
could  reasonably  expect  to  be  warned  of  any 
danger  known  to  her  escort  which  would  re- 
quire a  departure  from  such  orders.  Failure 
to  so  warn  the  Hindoo  was  held  to  be  a  breach  of 
legal  duty  and  a  cause  of  the  collision. 

This  case  stands  as  the  law  at  present,  de- 
spite the  practical  predicament  in  which  it 
puts  the  wartime  escort.  The  FC-616  could 
not  act  until  the  Australia  Star  was  identi- 
fied. When  she  turned  on  her  running  lights, 
the  choice  lay  with  warning  a  blacked-out 
vessel  that  a  lighted  vessel  was  heading  for 
her  or  warning  a  lighted  vessel  that  she  was 
heading  for  a  blacked-out  vessel.  It  further 
imposes  a  duty  on  the  escort  to  supervise  the 
actual  navigation  and  prudent  seamanship  of 
the  escortee.  If  the  escort  does  not  know 
whether  the  escortee  sees  the  navigation 
lights  of  an  approaching  vessel,  although 
they  have  been  on  for  twelve  minutes  prior 
to  collision,  he  is  under  a  legal  duty  to  warn 
the  vessel  and  is  responsible  for  any  collision 
resulting  therefrom. 

So  the  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  requires 
a  vessel  equipped  with  radar  to  warn  the 
other  vessels  in  company  with  her  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  even  if  she  has  reason  to 
believe  the  danger  is  already  known.  Thus 
another  aspect  of  radar  navigation  is  written 
in  the  books. 

On  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger  there  are  in- 
numerable unreported  cases  in  which  radar 
information  has  been  effectively  dissemi- 
nated. Unfortunately  the  success  stories  are 
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often  unpublicized  because  "nothing  hap- 
pened," and  as  a  result  valuable  doctrines 
are  hard  to  formulate  from  experience.  One 
case  was  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  December  10,  1945,  which  is 
worth  passing  on. 

During  a  fog  on  the  Great  Lakes  a  mer- 
chant vessel  equipped  with  radar  obtained 
two  pips  on  her  screen.  Observing  the  relative 
movements  of  the  two  targets,  the  mate  be- 
came convinced  that  the  vessels  were  on  col- 
lision courses.  He  was  able  to  contact  them 
by  radio  in  time  for  both  vessels  to  maneuver 
clear  and  avert  a  catastrophe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Council  has  reported  two 
cases  where  both  vessels  had  radar  and  yet 
came  into  collision.  Apparently  there  were 
no  mechanical  considerations  involved,  or  in 
any  event  they  were  not  reported.  Both  situ- 
ations happened  to  be  head-and-head  col- 
lisions. In  both  cases  one  vessel  turned  to 
port  and  the  other  turned  to  starboard. 
These  cases  naturally  lead  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  "How  should  I  ma- 
neuver, when  I  do  not  know  what  the  other 
vessel  will  do  or  whether  it  has  radar?" 

Another  case  reported  by  the  Council  indi- 
cated that  a  radar  antenna  was  offset  from 
the  center-line  of  a  vessel  so  that  a  mast  in- 
tercepted the  beam.  A  vessel  approached  in 
this  "blind"  spot,  was  undetected,  and  col- 
lision resulted.  Few  naval  vessels  have  these 
"blind"  spots,  but  there  is  some  analogy  to 
the  Corduba^s  whistle  limitation. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  better  always  to 
assume  that  the  other  vessel  does  not  have 
radar.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  vessels  may  be  in  danger  of  collision, 
common  prudence  dictates  that  action 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  situation.  What 
action  should  be  taken  is  dependent  on  many 
factors  which  cannot  be  listed  exhaustively. 
In  restricted  or  coastal  waters  a  prime  con- 
sideration is  the  possibility  that  the  other 
vessel  may  change  her  course  and  speed; 
that  land  masses  may  appear  like  vessels;  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
other  vessels  in  the  same  waters  which  may 
have  radar,  etc.  These  factors  indicate  that 
good  judgment  must  be  exercised  rather 
than  the  following  of  any  set  doctrine. 

However,  the  Rules  of  the  Road  are  not 


superseded.  Every  vessel  is  bound  to  obey 
them. 

The  basic  rules  for  the  prevention  of  col- 
lisions in  fog  or  decreased  visibility  (practi- 
cally the  only  times  when  radar  poses  a  dif- 
ferent maneuvering  problem  peculiar  to  it- 
self) require  proper  signals  from  every  vessel, 
depending  on  the  type  of  vessel,  its  employ- 
ment, and  whether  it  is  underway  with  or 
without  way  on,  or  anchored,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  proper  lookout.  Certainly  radar 
does  not  effect  these  requirements. 

The  other  basic  fog  rule  requires  a  moder- 
ate speed.  Both  the  International  and  the 
Inland  Rules  require  that: 

Every  vessel  shall,  in  a  fog,  mist,  falling  snow, 
or  heavy  rain  storms, -go  at  a  moderate  speed, 
having  careful  regard  to  the  existing  circum- 
stances and  conditions. 

A  steam  vessel  hearing,  apparently  forward  of 
her  beam,  the  fog  signal  of  a  vessel  the  position  of 
which  is  not  ascertained  shall,  so  far  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  admit,  stop  her  engines, 
and  then  navigate  with  caution  until  danger  of 
collision  is  over. 

As  simple  as  the  rules  are,  collisions  in  fog 
still  occur  with  tragic  frequency  because 
someone  was  not  obeying  their  mandate.  The 
courts,  whose  interpretations  of  the  rules  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  rules  as  the  words 
themselves,  have  written  many  opinions  on 
what  a  "moderate  speed"  is.  The  concensus, 
and  most  conservative  definition  is:  "A 
moderate  speed,  is  that  speed  at  which  a 
vessel  can  stop  within  one-half  the  range  of 
visibility."  The  logic  as  a  collision  preventa- 
tive rule  is  unimpeachable,  but  unfortu- 
nately, conformity  in  practice  is  not  always 
feasible.  Schedules,  steerage  way,  military 
orders,  current,  unavailability  of  suitable 
anchorage,  and  other  considerations  make 
the  mariner  reluctant  to  proceed  at  snail's 
pace.  The  gamble  is  often  disastrous. 

Radar  inserts  another  reason  to  dissuade 
the  mariner  from  complying  with  the  rules. 
The  first  part  of  the  quoted  rule  requires  a 
moderate  speed  under  the  stated  weather 
circumstances.  The  second  part  applies  when 
the  position  of  the  vessel  is  not  ascertained. 
With  radar,  the  position  may  be  ascertained 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  of  the  deck — 
with  the  mental  reservation  that  a  low  lying 
object  may  not  show  up  on  his  scope.  The 
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moderate  speed  requirement  should  add  to 
checking  the  impulse  to  proceed  hell-bent- 
for-election  through  a  fog.  Preaching,  how- 
ever, will  not  make  it  so,  and  the  average 
navigator  will  proceed  at  a  greater  speed 
through  a  fog  if  he  has  radar  than  if  he 
doesn't.  Accepting  this  premise,  all  that  is 
left  to  do  is  preach!  In  any  event,  good  judg- 
ment will  dictate  that  once  a  fog  signal  is 
heard,  the  engines  should  be  stopped  and 
further  movement  should  be  cautious.  Sea 
return  and  unexpected  maneuvers  will  not 
excuse  the  vessel. 

Analogies  to  the  rules  should  be  followed 
in  taking  early  avoiding  action.  Based  on  re- 
viewing in  detail  over  one  hundred  collisions, 
and  from  conference  with  others  who  have 
spent  years  in  reviewing  collision  cases,  it 
appears  that  the  instinctive  maneuver  of  the 
mariner  is  to  turn  to  starboard  and  decrease 
his  speed.  There  is  little  wonder  that  this  is 
the  maneuver  followed  in  most  cases.  The 
Rules  of  the  Road  in  meeting  situations  re- 
quire a  starboard  turn;  the  Rules  in  crossing 
situations  require  the  burdened  vessel  to 
turn  to  starboard  or  slow  down  or  both.  In 
most  narrow  channels  the  starboard  side  is 
the  proper  side.  The  situations  where  port 
turns  are  required  or  desirable  are  rare  in 
comparison  to  the  standard  turn  to  star- 
board. Of  course,  the  unusual  will  happen 
and  no  set  doctrine  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  advisability  of  a  starboard  turn;  but 
from  experience,  if  the  navigator  has  a 
choice  and  one  turn  is  as  good  as  another,  the 
starboard  turn  will  avoid  trouble  more  often 
than  a  port  turn. 

A  situation  which  does  not  occur  to  many 
naval  officers  but  which  carries  over  after  the 
collision  has  occurred  cortterns  documentary 
evidence  of  radar  contacts.  Aside  from  the 
aspect  of  military  discipline  after  a  collision 
there  is  a  civil  liability  aspect.^ 

Radar  logs  or  deck  logs  with  radar  entries 
are  valuable  in  ascertaining  fault  for  col- 

*  Of  more  than  passing  interest  to  the  naval  service  in 
this  regard  are  the  statistics  on  the  amounts  of  claims 
paid  and  received  through  the  Admiralty  Counsel  of  the 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  1948-1949,  the  Navy  paid  out 
$86,044.84  for  damages  caused  by  naval  vessels,  while  it 
collected  $155,125.55  by  virtue  of  damage  caused  by 
merchant  vessels.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the 
amounts  awarded  by  the  courts  in  litigation. 


lisions,  but  only  if  written  contemporane- 
ously with  the  occurrence.  Navy  Regulations 
do  not  require  that  a  radar  log  with  target 
entries  be  kept,  but  the  officer  of  the  deck 
may  make  or  break  his  case  on  what  an  entry 
shows.  Similarly,  the  Navy  Department 
often  benefits  from  radar  entries.  In  the 
Corduba  case  the  radar  showed  that  the  speed 
of  the  Kilmer  was  over  7  knots,  which  was 
immoderate;  in  the  Indockinois  case  the 
radar  proved  that  the  French  vessel  was 
proceeding  at  an  average  speed  of  at  least 
seven  knots,  which  again  was  immoderate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "radar  log"  of  the 
Wilkes  was  written  up  the  day  after  the  col- 
lision by  an  operator  who  at  no  time  during 
his  watch  saw  a  clock,  and  who  even  logged 
targets  appearing  after  the  Wilkes  had  made 
its  turn  and  there  were  none  visible,  due  to 
sea  return!  It  is  easy  to  explain  the  log  as 
such,  but  difficult  to  overcome  its  inferences, 
no  matter  how  erroneous  they  are. 

The  conclusions  to  be  reached  from  an 
analysis  of  the  described  collisions  indicate 
that  the  definite  limitations  of  radar  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 

The  mechanical  limitations  are: 

(a)  Sea  return  and  clutter,  depending  on 
type  of  radar,  antennae  height,  and  the 
state  of  the  sea  and  atmosphere. 

(b)  Bearing  and  range  resolution,  depending 
on  the  type  of  set. 

(c)  Echoing  efficiency  of  the  target,  depend- 
ing on  the  material  of  which  it  is  made 
and  the  effective  echoing  surface. 

(d)  Extrinsic  physical  factors  which  may  ef- 
fect the  radar  such  as  whistle  steam,  and 
ship's  structure. 

The  personnel  considerations  are: 

(a)  The  amount  of  training,  personality, 
acuities,  and  abilities  of  the  operator. 

(b)  The  ability  of  the  officer  of  the  deck  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  evaluate  the 
information  which  he  receives. 

(c)  The  facilities  and  personnel  available  for 
plotting  each  contact. 

The  Rules  of  the  Road  must  be  considered: 

(a)  Until  sighting  or  hearing  the  other  vessel 
the  Rule  of  Good  Seamanship  (General 
Prudential  Rule)  and  the  Rule  of  Special 
Circumstances  apply. 
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b)  After  sighting  or  hearing  the  vessel,  un- 
less collision  is  imminent,  the  regular 
Rules  of  the  Road  apply  as  if  the  radar 
were  not  present. 

In  general: 

a)  Early  avoiding  action  should  be  taken 
with  due  regard  to  the  physical  circum- 
stances. 

b)  All   things  being  equal,    the  starboard 
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turn  offers  the  better  of  the  choices  if  a 
turn  is  to  be  made. 

(c)  Slowing  down  to  steerageway  will  seldom 
cause  any  trouble,  and  will  often  avoid 
it. 

(d)  Nothing  can  be  lost  by  plotting  each 
contact. 

(e)  It  is  sound  practice  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation which  you  obtain  from  radar  to 
other  vessels  who  may  be  able  to  use  it. 


SEA  RETURN  AND  CLUTTER 


mplelely  oblilerate  the  display  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessel. 
of  the  major  limitations  of  radar  for  close-in  work. 


LOW  AND  SLOW— MAKING 
SEAPLANE   HISTORY 

By  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  R.  R.  BOETTCHER,  U.  S.  Navy 


A  PTER  many  years  of  derision  the  patrol 
LM^  seaplane  was  finally,  during  the  war 
jl  JL  in  the  Pacific,  recognized  by  all  pilots 
as  a  most  useful  and  valuable  creature.  This 
realization  came  most  forcefully  to  many  as 
they  or  their  friends  were  picked  out  of  an 
inhospitable  sea  by  a  flying  boat  which 
landed  for  that  purpose.  This  phase  of  the 
airplane's  activity  was,  however,  only  one  of 
many  and  by  no  means  the  most  important 
of  an  extensive  repertoire. 

The  seaplane  came  into  its  own  during  the 
invasion  of  Okinawa.  In  the  words  of  Com- 
mander Fleet  Air  Wing  One,  "Never  before 
had  search  planes  and  tenders  attempted  so 
much  under  such  difficult  combat,  weather, 
and  base  conditions."  And  the  attempt  was 
successful  beyond  all  but  the  wildest  hopes! 
Long  before  fields  were  available  for  the  first 
land  based  aircraft,  the  seaplane  organiza- 
tion had  established  a  large,  protected,  and 
well  supplied  floating  base  from  which  opera- 
tions were  established  days  before  the  initial 
landing  on  Okinawa  had  taken  place.  For  a 
period  of  weeks  the  only  long  range  planes  in 
the  area  were  the  Martin  Mariners  from 
Kerama  Retto,  the  group  of  small  islands 
about  15  miles  west  of  Okinawa  proper. 

The  record  of  Patrol  Bombing  Squadron 
Eighteen  is  one  that  illustrates  the  versatility 
of  the  seaplane  and  the  success  it  achieved 
when  flown  by  pilots  and  crews  who  had 
faith  in  their  airplane  and  ability  to  use  its 
every  advantage.  This  squadron  of  Martin 
Mariners  (PBM-5)  was  assigned  at  Okinawa 
to  the  search  and  reconnaissance  group  com- 
posed at  first  of  only  two  squadrons,  VPB-18 
and  VPB-21.  The  mission  of  the  patrols 
flown  by  these  units  was  to  search  out  enemy 
shipping  and  attempt  to  destroy  it,  and  to 
locate  and  report  the  presence  of  any  enemy 
attacking  force  threatening  the  invasion 
fleets.  The  area  covered  included  the  China 
Sea,  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  southern  end  of  the 
Japanese  Sea,  the  east  coast  of  Kyushu  and 


Shikoku,  and  the  fleet  operating  area  east 
of  Okinawa.  The  hunting  along  the  north 
China  coast  and  the  ruggedly  indented  west 
coast  of  Korea  was  very  good  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  slow  and  relatively  undergunned 
Mariner  as  an  attack  bomber  was  a  surprise 
to  all  but  its  crews. 

Other  Mariner  squadrons  were  assigned 
the  duty  of  maintaining  a  constant  anti- 
submarine patrol  about  the  invasion  area. 
The  success  of  their  effort  may  be  realized  in 
the  fact  that,  to  the  best  of  this  writer's 
knowledge,  not  one  enemy  submarine  attack 
during  the  whole  operation  met  with  success. 

Virtually  every  type  of  mission  performa- 
ble  by  a  patrol  seaplane  was  assigned  to 
VPB-18  at  one  time  or  another,  and  they 
were  flown  in  weather  up  to  and  including  a 
typhoon.  Routine  reconnaissance  patrols 
were  the  most  numerous.  In  addition,  anti- 
shipping  block  missions,  night  heckling  and 
intruder  flights  into  the  confined  waters  of 
the  Empire  itself,  night  convoy  tracking 
missions,  and  attacks  against  defended  radio, 
radar,  and  lighthouse  land  installations  were 
undertaken.  One  flight  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  dropping  "surrender"  leaflets  to 
the  enemy  forces  occupying  one  of  the  islands 
surrounding  the  seadrome.  Specific  search 
and  attack  missions  against  shipping  were 
also  flown,  and  the  squadron  frequently 
acted  as  an  air-sea  rescue  outfit.  Squadron 
policy  was  to  attack  any  target  the  pilot 
thought  he  could  get  away  with,  and  it  was 


A  GRADUATE  of  the  Naval  Academy  in  1940, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Boettcher  served  in  the 
cruiser  Tuscaloosa  and  the  carrier  Hornet.  After 
completing  flight  training  he  spent  six  months  in 
anti-submarine  patrol  off  Brazil.  He  commanded 
VPB-18  during  the  Okinawa  operation.  Later  he 
served  under  the  office  of  Naval  Intelligence  in 
the  Joint  Army-Navy-Air  Force  Intelligence  Di- 
vision. He  has  just  completed  a  three-year  post- 
graduate course  in  Aeronautical  Engineering. 
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carried  out  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  by  all 
concerned. 

Although  enemy  aircraft  offered  the  great- 
est hazard  in  the  air,  a  great  many  diflSculties 
were  encountered,  and  overcome,  at  the  base. 
The  area  was  protected  from  the  sea,  but 
ground  swells  could  and  did  enter  the  sea- 
drome to  make  the  heavily  loaded  take-ofiFs 
most  difficult  and  hazardous.  Small  craft  in- 
sisted, under  the  cover  of  darkness,  upon 
anchoring  in  the  runways,  and  many  take- 
oflFs  were  made  on  a  dog-leg  around  a  careless 
LCI  with  the  plane  bouncing  from  the  crest 
of  one  swell  to  the  crest  of  the  next.  These 
same  LCI's  also  insisted  upon  testing  their 
protective  smoke-laying  apparatus  just  as  the 
morning  or  evening  flight  of  planes  were 
maneuvering  for  take-off  positions  through 
the  maze  of  shipping  bordering  the  runways. 
This  unexpected  smoke  was  the  cause  of  one 
collision  between  two  planes  which  resulted 
in  "strike"  damage  to  one  of  them.  In  addi- 
tion, the  surrounding  islands  were  still  in 
enemy  hands,  and  since  some  plane  moorings 
were  almost  within  throwing  distance  of  the 
beaches,  an  armed  guard  had  to  be  main- 
tained on  each  airplane  at  all  times.  This 
later  developed  into  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  encountered,  as  it  became  impossi- 
ble to  maintain  the  security  watch  on  as 
many  as  18  planes,  fly  the  schedule  required, 
and  still  permit  the  crews  to  get  some  rest 
aboard  ship.  Naturally,  the  rest  aboard  ship 
went  by  the  board. 

Another  most  serious  problem  was  unique 
to  Kerama  Retto.  Due  to  the  number  and 
variance  in  air  attacks  upon  the  shipping  in 
the  anchorage,  no  plane,  friendly  or  enemy, 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  area  while  an  at- 
tack was  in  progress,  and  the  daily  attacks 
sometimes  lasted  four  to  six  hours.  This  un- 
avoidable policy  frequently  forced  planes 
with  engine  trouble,  or  with  an  engine  failure, 
or  with  battle  damage  to  keep  clear  of  the 
area  until  the  attack  had  ended.  A  plane 
from  another  squadron  was  forced  to  land 
outside  the  area  one  night,  and  the  landing 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  killing  the  entire 
crew. 

In  March,  1945,  Patrol  Bombing  Squadron 
Eighteen  had  been  in  the  forward  area  for 
ten  months  and  had  faced  very  difficult 
operating   conditions    but   no   sign    of    the 


enemy.  The  squadron  was  at  this  time  at 
Saipan  readying  planes  and  equipment  for 
the  move  to  Okinawa.  On  the  night  of  March 
28,  the  twelve  twin-engined  Mariners  took 
off  from  the  Saipan  lagoon  and  in  three-plane 
sections  started  climbing  up  through  the 
overcast  on  a  heading  of  northwest.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  full  load  of  ammunition  for  the 
eight  50-caliber  machine  guns  and  a  full  load 
of  bombs,  each  plane  carried  the  personal 
effects  and  equipment  of  its  crew,  as  this  was 
also  a  squadron  movement.  Apprehension 
also  rode  in  each  plane  that  night.  Although 
two  squadrons  had  moved  forward  the  night 
before,  this  was  still  a  flight  into  the  un- 
known with  no  return. 

The  apprehension  was  justified  as  one 
plane  soon  suffered  an  engine  failure.  Fortu- 
nately the  pilot  had  enough  altitude  to  per- 
mit him  to  jettison  his  ammunition,  bombs, 
personal  effects,  and  anything  else  that 
could  be  torn  out  of  the  airplane,  and  was 
able  to  struggle  back  to  Saipan  on  one  engine 
to  make  a  successful  night  landing  in  very 
rough  water. 

The  remaining  eleven  airplanes  plowed 
their  way  through  the  storm  and  arrived  at 
Kerama  Retto  at  dawn  on  March  29.  The 
tenders  were  anchored  as  planned  and  looked 
surprisingly  peaceful.  Planes  from  the  earlier 
squadrons  were  moored  and  the  seaplane 
base  was  well  established.  The  planes  in  the 
air  landed  and  moored  to  buoys  laid  the  day 
before.  The  crews  then  took  a  short  boat  ride 
to  their  home,  the  seaplane  tender  U.S.S.  St. 
GeorgCy  where  they  were  greeted  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  squadron,  six  crews  who  had 
stayed  with  the  ship.  That  night  the  first  of 
the  many  long  range  patrols  was  sent  out. 

During  the  following  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June  the  squadron  flew  a  total  of 
5,065  hours.  Until  July  11,  236  day  patrols, 
159  night  patrols,  and  27  special  missions 
were  flown  with  an  average  of  15  crews  and 
16  planes.  In  the  course  of  these  flights 
twelve  enemy  aircraft  were  destroyed  in  the 
air  and  nine  others  damaged.  Seventy-six  at- 
tacks on  enemy  surface  craft  (100  gross  tons 
or  more)  netted  44  (24,560  gross  tons)  sunt 
and  32  (19,000  gross  tons)  damaged  exclud- 
ing numerous  junks,  sampans,  and  lesser 
craft  destroyed  and  damaged.  Varying  de- 
grees of  damage  resulted  from  attacks  on  24 
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installations,  while  20  rescued  aviators 
:estify  to  the  pilots'  rescue  ability, 
iree  anti-shipping  patrols  met  with  ex- 
dinary  success  despite  the  fact  that  one 
with  disaster.  On  the  morning  of  May  5, 
Viariners  left  Kerama  Retto  on  a  routine 
:h  up  into  the  Yellow  Sea  and  through 
slands  forming  the  west  coast  of  Korea. 
IS  in  the  latter  area  that  they  succeeded 
iding  and  sinking  four  ships — three  small 
ers  and  one  small  freighter,  each  in  a 
rent  devious  channel — for  a  total  of 
)  gross  tons.  Effective  AA  fire  was  re- 
sd  by  all  but  one  of  the  ships,  and  one  of 
nariners  was  riddled  although  the  crew 
untouched.  On  June  14,  two  other 
iners  returned  to  the  same  area  in  the 
ity  of  Fusan  for  a  repeat  performance 
smaller  scale,  sinking  three  sea  trucks 
three  luggers,  probably  sinking  a  fourth 
truck,  and  seriously  damaging  three 
rs.  The  third  record  patrol  was  flown  on 
IS  in  the  Tsushima  Straits  area.  This 
Jie  "hottest"  sector  flown  and  the  search 
IS  were  almost  invariably  attacked  by 
ly  fighters.  This  day  the  "Big  Boats" 
d  and  sank  a  sea  truck  and  a  medium 
liter  (4,000  tons)  in  the  straits  and  a 
id  freighter  (3,500  tons)  was  sinking 
Uy  when  one  of  the  Mariners  was  se- 
y  hit  by  return  anti-aircraft  fire  which 
y  damaged  one  engine.  The  plane  was 
ediately  lightened  by  dropping  the  re- 
ing  bombs  and  all  machine  gun  am- 
otion in  excess  of  200  rounds  per  gun,  the 
lute  minimum  for  warding  off  the  ex- 
;d  opposition.  Returning  to  base  with 
damaged  engine  almost  stopped,  the 
planes  were  suddenly  attacked  by  at 
ten  enemy  fighters.  At  the  start  of  the 
dnute  running  battle  which  ensued,  the 
imaged  Mariner  and  a  determined 
ly  fighter  shot  each  other  down.  During 
.ction  the  other  Mariner  later  shot  down 
ast  four  more  Japs  and  damaged  others 
•e  the  enemy  broke  off  the  action.  At 
time  the  faltering  engine  stopped  alto- 
sr  and  the  plane  was  forced  onto  the 
jmely  rough  water  with  its  empennage 
jletely  shot  away.  The  crew  was  unhurt 
all  but  three  men  were  able  to  leave  the 
B  in  rubber  boats.  After  staying  afloat 
2  hours  they  were  rescued  by  a  coura- 


geous submarine  guided  to  the  scene,  two 
miles  from  the  enemy  shore,  by  another 
squadron  plane.  One  man  then  had  his  arm 
broken  when  the  submarine's  bow  plane 
crashed  down  onto  the  rubber  boat  in  the 
very  heavy  seas.  The  three  men  left  behind 
on  the  plane  were  not  heard  of  again,  al- 
though the  area  was  searched  for  days  for 
survivors. 

Two  flights  were  noteworthy  in  that  they 
featured  the  PBM  in  a  new  and  unfamiliar 
role,  that  of  combat  air  patrol  over  friendly 
shipping.  On  April  6,  two  Mariners  returning 
from  a  day  anti-shipping  sweep  encountered 
an  enemy  air  raid  proceeding  towards 
Okinawa.  After  reporting  to  base  they  en- 
gaged several  of  the  enemy  aircraft  and  shot 
down  three,  a  Hamp,  a  Val,  and  a  Kate,  with 
only  slight  damage  to  themselves.  On  May  4, 
a  similar  encounter  took  place  just  after  two 
PBM's  had  taken  off  for  a  routine  patrol. 
Finding  an  enemy  raid  in  progress  over 
Okinawa  they  joined  the  fray  and  shot  down 
one  Kate  and  one  Nate  and  damaged  two 
Zekes  which  tried  to  intercept  them.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  affair  both  planes  con- 
tinued on  to  give  full  coverage  to  their  as- 
signed search  sector.  Probably  one  of  the 
longest  individual  air  actions  of  the  war  took 
place  the  day  another  Mariner  was  on 
routine  patrol  and  surprised  an  enemy  tor- 
pedo plane.  The  two  planes,  it  soon  became 
apparent,  had  equal  top  speeds,  and  the 
PBM  had  to  chase  the  enemy  about  75  miles 
across  Tsushima  Straits  before  its  bow  gun- 
ner finally  shot  the  Kate  down. 

An  attack  made  by  one  Mariner  resulted 
in  unknown  damage  to  the  enemy,  but  was  a 
fine  example  of  the  aggression  shown  ^by 
some  of  the  pilots.  The  squadron  had  for 
some  time  been  given  the  task  of  destroying 
a  large  enemy  radar  station  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  1,200  foot  hill  on  the  China  coast. 
Much  to  the  pilots'  chagrin,  however,  the 
target  was  completely  hidden  by  fog  for 
many  days.  On  this  day  the  fog  finally  lifted 
and  obscured  only  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the 
target.  Deciding  not  to  lose  even  this  long 
awaited  dubious  opportunity,  the  PBM 
made  its  attacks  by  flying  just  beneath  the 
fog  level  until  it  neared  the  hill.  Pulling  up 
sharply  into  the  fog  at  that  point  it  was  able 
to  fly  over  the  target  at  a  very  low  altitude. 
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The  enemy,  nevertheless,  was  able  to  get 
lined  up  with  his  A  A  long  before  the  PBM 
pilot  or  his  gunners  could  see  the  target,  and 
as  a  result  a  warm  reception  greeted  the 
plane  as  soon  as  it  came  within  range.  Not 
to  be  deterred,  however,  the  Mariner  made 
three  separate  attacks  with  bombs  and 
machine  guns  before  it  was  forced  to  retire, 
badly  holed.  Again  the  crew  was  lucky 
enough  to  escape  without  injury. 

Planes  from  another  squadron  on  a  patrol 
along  the  east  coast  of  Kyushu  one  day 
seized  an  opportunity  which  seemed  to 
present  itself  and  proceeded  inland  along  a 
small  waterway  to  completely  demolish  with 
bombs  and  fire  a  small  shipyard. 

VPB-18  also  made  some  rescues  worthy  of 
attention.  On  April  2  while  on  a  day  shipping 
block  mission  southwest  of  Kyushu  one  of  its 
boats  made  an  open  sea  landing  and  picked 
up  three  survivors  of  a  downed  carrier  TBM 
and  then  proceeded  on  his  patrol.  On  April 
12  another  PBM  of  the  squadron  effected  a 
similar  rescue  of  a  downed  fighter  pilot  off 
Okinawa.  Although  high  seas  and  a  struc- 
tural failure  damaged  its  starboard  engine 
mount,  permitting  only  half  its  normal 
power  to  be  drawn  from  that  engine,  the 
Mariner's  pilot  made  a  very  skilful  semi- 
circular take-off  and  nursed  his  plane  back  to 
base.  On  May  7  a  similar  landing  was  made 
in  the  Yellow  Sea  off  the  Korean  coast  and 
the  entire  crew  of  a  PB4Y  Privateer,  13  men 
in  all,  was  rescued.  Light  enemy  surface 
units  were  close  enough  for  a  ringside  seat 
but  did  not  prevent  the  rescue.  Another 
PBM  also  landed  at  sea  one  day  while  on 
routine  patrol,  picked  up  three  survivors, 
and  continued  on.  Each  of  these  landings 
was  made  against  Fleet  Air  Wing  One  policy 
which  considered  an  open  sea  landing  and 
take-off  by  a  plane  heavily  loaded  for  offen- 
sive action  a  poor  risk.  Criticism  was  with- 
held if  the  attempt  was  successful,  but  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  would  have  descended 
upon  the  unsuccessful  pilot  who  then  would 
also  have  to  be  rescued  along  with  his  crew 
and  the  original  survivors. 

Inevitably,  combat  success  of  this  sort  de- 
mands its  price,  and  VPB-18  was  not  ex- 
cepted. On  May  6  Lieutenant  Collins,  whose 
record  as  a  skilled  and  daring  pilot  was  un- 
equalled in  the  area,  was  instantly  killed 


when  an  enemy  Kamikaze  plane  hit  the 
squadron  tender,  the  U.S.S.  St.  George. 
Lieutenant  Prudden  was  almost  fatally 
burned  at  the  same  time.  On  May  15  Lieu- 
tenant (jg)  Marr  and  his  crew  and  three 
others  were  lost.  On  June  28  a  plane  on  night 
patrol  suffered  a  complete  and  immediate 
engine  failure  when  a  fuel  line  broke  as  the 
plane  was  flying  at  low  altitude  made  neces- 
sary by  weather  conditions.  Recovery  on 
single  engine  could  not  be  made  and  Lieu- 
tenant (jg)  Podlogar  and  three  members  of 
his  crew  did  not  succeed  in  swimming  away 
from  the  crash.  The  others  were  found  and 
rescued  eight  days  later.  Another  PBM  pilot 
should  have  required  a  rescue  when  he  had 
an  engine  shot  out  at  a  very  low  altitude 
while  making  a  normal  attack  on  a  picket 
vessel.  Exhibiting  outstanding  skill  and 
ability  he  kept  his  plane  in  the  air  and  flew 
back  to  base  540  miles  away  on  one  engine. 

In  July  the  U.S.S.  St.  George  was  ordered 
back  to  Guam  for  the  repair  of  the  damage 
suffered  when  the  Kamikaze  hit  her  in  May. 
VPB-18  was  to  be  left  without  a  home,  so  the 
squadron  was  ordered  back  to  Saipan  on 
July  11  for  rest,  training,  and  recreation. 
Many  of  the  original  squadron  crews  had 
been  relieved  by  rotation  crews  by  this  time, 
but  only  the  most  aggressive  were  sorry  to 
leave  Kerama  Retto. 

At  Saipan,  after  a  short  period  of  relaxa- 
tion the  squadron  engaged  in  long  range  anti- 
submarine patrols,  night  anti-submarine 
blocks,  air-sea  rescue  missions,  and  a  daily 
flight  to  enemy-held  Marcus  Island.  In  ad- 
dition, for  the  first  time  in  three  and  one  half 
months  training  of  the  new  crews  could  be 
done  outside  the  active  combat  zone. 

After  the  hostilities  had  ended  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  fleet  would  enter  and  stay 
in  Tokyo  Bay,  VPB-18  received  orders  to 
convert  its  planes  to  cargo  and  passenger 
carriers.  This  was  done  and  during  the 
month  of  September  this  squadron  operated 
the  "Tokyo  Express,"  a  daily  flight  between 
Saipan  and  Tokyo  of  from  one  to  four  planes 
carrying  cargo  and  passengers.  For  maximum 
safety,  keeping  the  total  weight  below  the 
single  engine  maximum,  not  more  than 
7,500  pounds  of  cargo  or  22  passengers  and  8 
crewmen  was  carried.  This  load  was  normal, 
and  by  October  3,  when  the  service  was 
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ended  the  ''Express"  had  carried  a  total  of 
594  passengers  and  387,370  pounds  of  mail 
and  priority  cargo.  Only  three  flights  were 
cancelled  due  to  adverse  weather  and  one 
plane  returned  to  Saipan  with  a  malfunction- 
ing engine.  On  more  than  one  occasion  for 
periods  of  one  to  three  days  the  "Tokyo  Ex- 
press" was  the  only  air  service  entering  or 
leaving  the  Tokyo  area.  All  personnel  took 
justifiable  pride  in  this  record  and  were  re- 
warded by  having  a  representative  with  the 
fleet  in  Tokyo  Bay  when  the  articles  of  capit- 
ulation were  signed  on  the  U.S.S.  Missouri. 
After  the  naval  and  military  air  transport 


services  took  over  the  Saipan  to  Tokyo 
shuttle  service,  the  squadron  duties  became 
less  arduous.  Shortly  thereafter  the  squadron 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  Hawaii  and 
then  to  the  West  Coast  to  decommission. 
The  squadron  correspondence,  records,  and 
gear  were  loaded  into  the  planes  along  with 
personal  equipment  and  the  long  move  to  the 
U.  S.  was  uneventful.  On  December  8,  1945, 
after  having  carved  a  well-earned  niche  in 
naval  aviation  history,  Patrol  Bombing 
Squadron  Eighteen  was  decommissioned  at 
the  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station  across  the 
bay  from  San  Francisco. 


-     * 


GUN  SALUTES 

Conirihuted  by  REAR  ADMIRAL  A.  FARENHOLT  (MC),  U.  S.  Navy  (Retired) 

In  the  old  Navy  the  matter  of  gun  salutes  was  always  a  very  touchy  point.  John  Paul  Jones  on  his 
first  arrival  in  France  not  only  made  most  careful  inquiry  of  the  local  French  Admiral  at  Quiberon 
regarding  a  return  salute,  but,  after  giving  a  salute  late  one  day  outside  the  harbor,  he  sailed  through 
the  French  fleet  the  next  morning  and  fired  and  received  another  salute  "just  to  make  sure." 

On  shipboard  the  firing  of  a  salute  was  a  very  important  affair.  There  were  no  small  saluting  guns 
used  until  quite  recent  times,  and  the  main  battery,  sometimes  with  reduced  charges,  sometimes  with 
full,  was  so  employed.  With  the  big  9-inch  smooth-bores  of  a  ship  such  as  the  large  steam  frigate 
Wabash  of  forty  guns,  with  fourteen  in  each  battery  of  the  gun  deck  being  fired  alternately  from  for- 
ward aft,  the  sight  and  also  the  soimd  must  have  been  magnificent. 

The  Executive  officer,  then  usually  called  the  First  Lieutenant,  took  his  station  and  at  the  proper 
moment  gave  the  signal  to  the  Gunner,  standing  amidships  forward,  to  commence  firing.  This  he 
did  with  the  order,  "Number  one  starboard,  fire!",  followed  after  the  proper  interval  by,  "Number 
two  port,  fire!",  "Number  three  starboard,  fire!",  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  salute. 

To  get  the  proper  interval  and  to  insure  the  firing  of  exactly  the  correct  number  of  guns  was  as  im- 
portant in  those  days  as  it  is  today.  Gimners  were  divided  as  to  the  most  efficient  methods  to  be  used, 
but  the  one  most  frequently  employed  was  the  formula,  repeated  half  to  himself  and  half  as  an  order 
after  the  first  gun,  "If  I  wasn't  a  gunner  I  wouldn't  be  here — number  two  port,  fire!  ....  If  I  wasn't 
a  gunner  I  wouldn't  be  here — number  three  starboard,  fire !"  And  so  on. 

The  transfer  of  the  proper  number  of  beans,  one  at  a  time,  from  one  pocket  to  another  was  a  custom- 
ary method  to  insure  the  correctness  of  the  tally,  although  the  tearing  off  of  strips  of  paper  or  the  throw- 
ing down  of  a  match  were  also  popular.  This  brings  us  to  the  particular  consideration  of  the  famous 
Captain  Joseph  Fjrffe,  U.  S.  Navy,  commanding  some  vessel,  somewhere — I  suspect  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

It  became  necessary  for  him  to  fire  a  twenty-one  gun  national  salute  to  the  British  flag,  and  this  was 
promptly  done  "ship-shape  and  Bristol  fashion."  Hardly  had  the  reverberation  of  the  last  gun  died 
away  bdore  a  boat,  flying  the  saluted  flag,  was  reported  "heading  this  way,  Sir."  It  shot  alongside 
and  a  dapper  yoimg  Lieutenant  came  on  board  and  requested  permis3ion  to  speak  to  the  Command- 
ing Officer.  Once  in  the  cabin  he  introduced  himself  as  an  Aide  to  the  Port  Admiral  and  stated  that  he 
had  been  instructed  to  inquire  why  the  American  ship  had  fired  twenty-two  guns. 

This  news — for  the  additional  gun  had  been  unnoticed  on  board — must  have  taken  the  redoubtable 
Captain  F3rffe  badly  aback.  However  his  quick-wittedness,  as  usual,  instantly  came  to  his  relief.  And, 
shaking  his  finger  at  the  young  Britisher,  he  replied:  "I  fired  twenty-one  guns  for  Queen  Victoria  and 
one  gun  for  Mrs.  Joe  Fjrffe,  by  God!" 

{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5,00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 


MATERl.U  REQUIRED  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  ONE  NAUTICAL  CHART 
To  show  all  available  informalion  necessary  for  safe  marine  navigation,  charts  prepared  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  are  published  in  relatively  small  editions  based  on  extremely  detailed  data,  and  must  be  constantly  revised 
to  keep  up  with  the  man-made  and  natural  changes  in  coastal  waters. 


U.  S.  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY  SHIP  EXFLOMSK 


THE   COAST   AND   GEODETIC   SURVEY 


ORGANIZED  in  1807,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Thomas 
Jefferson,  as  the  "United  States 
Coast  Survey,"  the  Bureau  began  operations 
in  1816  and,  except  for  periods  between 
1818-32  and  1834-36,  has  carried  on  its 
functions  without  interruption.  Through  the 
years  since  its  inception  added  responsibili- 
ties have  been  assigned  to  the  Bureau,  in- 
cluding the  extension  of  geodetic  control 
surveys  into  the  interior,  and  the  com- 
pilation and  publication  of  U.  S.  aeronautical 
charts  for  air  navigation  purposes. 

Besides  its  seismological  service  and  the 
compiling  of  magnetic  data  and  tide  and 
current  tables,  the  work  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  falls  under  four  general 
headings.  Its  Marine  Service  includes  the 
compilation  and  publication  of  nautical 
charts,  coast  pilots,  and  distance  tables. 
Its  Aeronautical  Service  not  only  pubHshes 


charts  of  the  United  States  but  also  distri- 
butes charts  of  foreign  areas  to  civil  aviation. 
A  third  division  is  the  production  of  topo- 
graphic and  plan i metric  maps  based  on 
aerial  photography  and  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  both  nautical  and  aeronautical  charts. 
The  final  division  is  the  Geodetic  Service. 
These  operations  include  the  determination 
of  latitudes  and  longitudes  by  triangulation 
and  traverse;  the  determination  of  eleva- 
tions by  leveling;  astronomic  observations 
for  latitude,  longitude,  and  azimuth  in 
conjunction  with  triangulation  and  traverse; 
and  gravity  observations  for  determination 
of  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Thanks  to  the  publications  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  for  American  waters 
and  of  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy 
for  foreign  waters,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
American  mariner  enjoys  the  finest  car- 
tological  service  in  existence. 


TRIANGULATION  NETWORK  OF  THE  UNITED 


y  Coml  and  Ceodrlic  Surviy 


LE\ELING  NETWORK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  first  and  second  order  level  lines  in  the  United  States  an 
Survey  to  January,  194S.  Bench  marks  are  set  at  one  to  two  r 
tour  maps  and  to  furnish  elevations  for  engineering  projects. 


NINE  LENS  AERIAL  CAMERA 


NINE  LENS  CAMERA  AS  INSTALLED 


bLUTTEll  TEMI'LATE  PLOT 


Agraphic  Irianffulation  net  is  shown  above  by  which  aerial  photographs  are 
lude  of  closely  placed  points,  which  in  turn  arc  used  to  control  thecompllat 


AERO-PROJZCrOR 


Transparent  slides  made  from  a  strip  of  overlapping  aerial  negatives  are  placed  in  ibe  projectors,  which  arc  then 
adjusted  to  occupy  posi lions  corresponding  to  the  relative  successive  positions  of  the  airplane  as  the  strip  of  pholo- 
sraphs  was  taken. 
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TIDE  GAGE  AT  ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA  {LOW  TIDE) 

It  depth  the  tide  will  rise  to  about  the  forty-two  foot  mark.  The  Tide  and  Current 

.    «■_.  .  _..    -' -^urse_  publications  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 


SETTING  UP  THE  PROJECTIONS  RULING  MA< 


SftUing  Churls  scales  ore  1:600,000;  General  Charts  are  from  1:100,000  to  1:600,000;  Coast  Charts  are  [ 
1:50,000  to  1:100,000;  Harbor  Charts  are  from  1:50,000  to  as  Urge  as  1:10,000;  and  Charts  for  ihe  Intracoa 

Waterway  (Inside  Rnule)  arc  nn  the  scale  of  1 :40,000. 


VERIFVING  FIELD  SHEETS  FOR  A  NAUTICAL 


Type  composiiion,  ralher  than  hand  lettering,  is  employed  by  all  modern  chart  nnd  map  makers.  Various  type  faces 
are  employed  for  the  maximum  legibility,  aignificance,  and  uniformity.  Several  special  processes  have  been  derised 
just  for  chart  and  map  work. 


IN  THE  PROCESS  PLATE  MAKING  ROOM 

Like  paper  currency,  charts  represent  a  high  level  of  technical  skill  and  craftsmanship  in  the  art  of  reproduction. 
Note  that  the  plale  is  being  scruriniied  under  magnifyingglasses.  Such  skillful  care  has  come  to  be  taken  for  granted 
by  the  navigator. 


ERECTING  A  BILBY  TRI.\NGULATION  TOWER 

Tlus  portable  steel  tower,  used  by  field  parties  in  geodetic  control  surveys,  consists  of  two  tripod  si 

inner  structure  supports  the  theodelite;  the  independent  outer  structure  is  for  the  observer  and  recorders,  or  light- 
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Ancient  and  Modern  Aspects 
of  Sea  Power 

(See  page  1351,  November  1948  Pkoceedings,  and 
page  228,  February  1949  Proceedings) 

Captain  W.  D.  Puleston,  U.  S.  Navy 
(Retired). — In  the  February  issue  of  the 
Proceedings,  Professor  Daly  asserts  that 
Spain  was  represented  at  Lepanto  by  only 
thirty-one  galleys.  Actually  Philip  II,  who 
was  Duke  of  Milan,  King  of  Sardinia,  Sicily 
and  Naples,  as  well  as  King  of  Spain,  fur- 
nished fourteen  Royal  galleys  from  Spain, 
ten  from  Sicily  and  thirty  from  Naples;  in  ad- 
dition to  his  regular  naval  galleys  he  hired 
twenty-five  from  Genoa  and  other  cities:  a 
total  of  seventy-nine  galleys.  Daly  also  as- 
serts "Of  some  28,000  soldiers,  8,000  were 
Spanish  and  German  and  the  balance  (20,000) 
were  Italian."  Actually  Philip  provided  8,000 
Spanish,  5,000  German,  and  5,000  Itahan 
troops,  totaling  18,000.  The  Pope  furnished 
1,500;  Venice,  5,000;  in  addition  4,000  noble 
adventurers  accompanied  the  fleet.  In  extoll- 
ling  the  Venetian  galleasses  Daly  omits  to 
mention  that  during  the  approach  to  battle 
they  were  lagging  far  behind  and  the  utmost 
efforts  of  Don  John  could  only  get  four  out  of 
six  into  their  prescribed  stations  in  the  van. 
Nor  does  Daly  mention  that  Spain  furnished 
twenty-two  and  Venice  only  two  sailing  men 
of  war  called  "nefs."  Each  of  these  carried 
1 25  soldiers  and  40  sailors,  with  fleet  supplies 
of  all  kinds  including  siege  and  field  guns  in 
case  landing  operations  were  necessary. 
Through  misunderstanding  of  orders  these 
ships  were  not  present  at  Lepanto  but  they 
were  contributed  by  Philip. 

So  much  for  Daly's  statements  and  omis- 
sions about  Lepanto;  in  addition  he  implies 
that  all  Christian  galleys  were  equally  ef- 
ficient. Admiral  W,  L.  Rodgers  reports  that 


the  Venetian  ships  were  "somewhat  weak, 
short  of  soldiers  and  even  rowers.  Venetian 
galleys  averaged  75,  Papal  130,  King  Philip's 
145  soldiers."  Don  John  had  difficulty  in 
persuading  Veniero,  Venetian  Commander, 
to  accept  from  him  "1,500  Spaniards  and 
2,500  of  the  King's  men."  Further,  Rodgers 
writes  that  the  Spanish  ships  were  in  excel- 
lent shape,  well  provisioned,  and  fully 
manned;  so  were  the  Papal  ships,  but  the 
Venetian  were  deficient  in  material  and  dis- 
cipline as  well  as  numbers.  It  is  true  that  the 
Pope  blessed  the  fleet,  that  contingents  from 
Papal,  Venetian,  and  other  Italian  (geo- 
graphically) States  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign; but  to  imply  that  Lepanto  was  not 
essentially  a  victory  over  the  Turks  by 
Spanish  ships  and  men  will  leave  a  false  im- 
pression upon  a  casual  reader.  W.  L.  Langer 
in  "An  Encyclopedia  of  World  History" 
refers  to  Lepanto  "as  the  outstanding  event 
in  the  long  naval  duel  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Turks," 

Professor  Daly's  mistakes  are  probably 
due  to  his  considering  the  Spain  of  PhiUp  II 
as  being  limited  to  Iberian  Spain.  But  long 
before  the  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabel,  Aragon  had  con- 
quered Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Naples — almost 
half  of  present  day  Italy.  Merchants  from 
peninsula  Spain  traded  with  Hansa  mer- 
chants in  Bruges  via  Biscayan  ports,  and 
with  Levantine  merchants  via  Barcelona  and 
Sicily.  Not  even  Venice  had  accomplished 
such  an  expansion  of  commerce.  By  1492, 
eighty  years  before  Lepanto,  the  Spaniards, 
tempered  and  disciplined  by  "their  long  war 
with  Islam,"  had  become  both  "a  mihtary 
and  a  sea-going  people."'  The  difference  be- 
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tween  Spain  and  Venice  is  convincingly 
shown  by  the  haste  with  which  Venice  made 
a  secret  peace  with  Turkey  after  the  victory 
of  Lepanto  in  1573,  and  by  the  immediate 
reconstruction  by  Philip  II  of  the  Spanish 
Fleet  after  the  destruction  of  the  Armada.  In 
1589  "the  British  Isles  were  again  threatened 
by  invasion."* 

Philip  had  been  carefully  trained  for  his 
royal  responsibilities  by  his  father,  Charles 
V,  and  at  his  accession  he  "was  the  most 
powerful  monarch  in  the  world."  Although  a 
bigoted  Catholic,  he  did  not  consider  that  he 
was  responsible  for  suppressing  heresies  out- 
side his  own  dominions.  Nor  did  he  subordi- 
nate the  interests  of  Spain  to  the  Vatican.  In 
the  early  years  of  his  reign  he  supported 
Elizabeth  and  Protestant  England  against 
Catholic  France,  and  continued  hostilities 
against  France  when  she  was  an  ally  of  the 
Holy  Father.  Philip,  like  his  father,  disposed 
of  the  Clerical  patronage  in  his  dominions, 
thus  using  the  vast  revenues  of  the  Church 
for  national  policies.  I  did  not  imply  that 
Philip  "understood  the  use  of  a  navy"  as 
fully  as  it  is  today.  But  he  had  a  clearer  con- 
cept of  sea  power  than  Elizabeth  and  Lord 
Burleigh,  her  most  influential  advisor.  Philip 
utilized  his  men  of  war  to  protect  the  Flotas 
when  they  were  first  attacked  by  French 
privateers,  reinforcing  the  naval  escorts  at 
the  Azores  much  as  was  done  in  the  last  two 
World  Wars.  He  used  his  fleet  and  expedi- 
tionary forces  to  exterminate  French  Hugue- 
nots who  settled  in  Florida  and  South  Caro- 
lina,  and  his  successor,  Philip  III,  inter- 
cepted one  of  three  of  the  ships  carrying 
English  settlers  to  Jamestown  in  1607. 

But  as  pointed  out  in  my  article,  the  rise  of 
the  Dutch  Navy  that  was  destined  to  break 
Spanish  control  of  the  Atlantic  had  already 
commenced.  At  Lepanto  the  Spanish  Navy 
had  passed  its  prime,  that  of  Venice  was  in 
eclipse.  Portugal  had  dealt  Venice  a  death 
blow  when  she  gained  control  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  defeating  the  Moors  off  Bombay  in 
1509. 

Professor  Daly  also  criticizes  my  account 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  not  giving 
enough  space  to  the  French  Navy.  I  sum- 


*  Statesmen  and  Sea  Power ,  p.  17.  By  Admiral  Sir 
Herbert  Richmond. 


marized  the  consequences  of  French  inter- 
vention, giving  full  credit  to  the  Fleet  for 
gaining  temporary  control  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  west  Atlantic  and  thus  ensuring  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis.  It  would  have  required 
a  volume  to  describe  and  explain  in  detail  the 
previous  French  failures  at  Delaware  Bay, 
Sandy  Hook,  Newport,  Boston,  and  Savan- 
nah. I  was  also  taken  to  task  for  only  giving 
three  hundred  words  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  Empire.  The  account  was  correct  if 
brief  and  emphasized  how  sea  power  caused 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  greatest 
Soldier-Statesman  that  had  arisen  in  Europe 
since  Julius  Caesar. 

Captain  W.  M.  James'  Tks  British  Navy  in 
Adversity  is  Daly's  selection  for  "the  stand- 
ard work  on  the  American  Revolution."  It 
is  a  very  good  book.  James  had  the  advan- 
tage of  Mahan's  accounts  of  that  war  and 
followed  Mahan's  method  of  presentation 
as  first  given  in  Chapters  IX  through  XII  of 
Thfi  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  History, 
1660-1783,  published  in  1889.  In  1913, 
Mahan  published  them  in  a  separate  volume 
entitled  Major  Operations  of  the  Navies  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  James  added  noth- 
ing to  Mahan's  account  except  corroborating 
details  of  corruption  among  British  poli- 
ticians, dissensions  among  naval  officers,  and 
amplifications  of  land  campaigns  particu- 
larly in  the  southern  states.  Sir  W.  L. 
Clowes  thought  so  much  of  Mahan's  treat- 
ment of  that  war  in  his  first  book  that  he  in- 
vited the  American  author  to  contribute  a 
chapter  *'0n  The  Major  Operations  of  The 
Royal  Navy  1762-83"  to  the  history  of  the 
Royal  Navy  which  he  edited  in  1898. 

James  was  so  completely  in.  accord  with 
Mahan's  theme  that  he  employed  similar 
verbiage.  Thus  James  in  his  introductory 
chapter  writes,  "The  naval  student  will  see  in 
it  (war  for  American  independence)  the  be- 
ginning of  a  truly  maritime  war,  such  a  war 
as  in  its  later  phases  evokes  memories  of  de 
Ruyter  and  Tourville."  Writing  thirty-seven 
years  earlier  Mahan  said  of  the  same  war, 
*'We  have  come  therefore  to  the  beginning  of 
a  truly  maritime  war,  which  .  .  .  has  not 
been  seen  since  the  days  of  de  Ruyter  and 
Tourville."  Be  sure  I  am  not  accusing  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  officer  and  a  brilliant  stu- 
dent of  plagiarism.  No  one  could  write  as  in- 
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teUigently  as  James  did  of  the  naval  opera- 
tions 1778-83  after  Mahan's  book  without 
consciously  or  unconsciously  using  the  same 
approach. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Price's 
study  of  the  blockade  of  the  South  by  the 
Union  Navy.  It  did  not  seem  necessary  to 
oflFer  proof  of  a  fact  so  universally  admitted 
as  the  length  and  effectiveness  of  that  block- 
ade. 

Typhoons  and  Birds 

(See  page  635,  June  1949  Proceedings) 

Miss  Dorothy  Ford  Mayhew. — Lieu- 
tenant Lauer,  in  his  article  '^'The  Typhoon 
Lady,"  in  the  June  1949  Proceedings,  men- 
tions that  the  San  Jacinto  had  the  rare  ex- 
perience of  passing  through  the  eye  of  one  of 
the  typhoons  that  dogged  her  cyclonic 
career.  It  would  be  of  much  interest  to  know 
if  anyone  recalls  whether  there  were  birds, 
specifically  land  birds,  in  the  storm  center. 

It  may  happen,  when  such  an  atmospheric 
disturbance  passes  close  enough  to  a  coast, 
that  birds  are  picked  up  by  the  winds  and 
blown  into  the  center,  in  which  they  are  then 
imprisoned  and,  if  the  storm  fails  to  strike 
inland,  are  carried  to  sea,  eventually  to  die 
from  exhaustion  or  drowning. 
.  This  is  probably  a  fairly  frequent  occur- 
rence— whenever  a  cyclonic  storm  follows  a 
track  which  would  bring  it  about.  But, 
understandably,  there  is  very  little  empirical 
data  available  concerning  it.  Relatively  few 
ships  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  be  caught 
in  the  eye  of  such  a  storm,  and  no  sensible 
navigator  would  deliberately  take  his  ship 
into  it,  even  for  purposes  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. 

Moreover,  to  find  birds  in  the  "eye,"  the 
storm  would  have  to  be  encountered  at  some 
point  in  its  course  before  it  had  traveled  long 
enough  and  far  enough  for  its  unwilling 
passengers  to  have  succumbed  to  hunger, 
thirst,  and  fatigue.  Of  course,  too,  it  would 
have  had  to  skirt  a  coast  somewhere,  close 
enough  for  winds  of  great  violence  to  sweep 
some  distance  inland.  Unless,  to  be  sure, 
there  had  been  a  flock  of  land  birds  migrating 
over  water  that  had  become  involved  in  it. 

The  chances,  then,  of  human  observation 
of  this  phenomenon  are  extremely  few,  and 
anyone  who  has  had  the  exceptional  oppor- 


tunity of  witnessing  it  might  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  science  by  making  his  ob- 
servations known,  with  all  possible  detail,  in- 
cluding snapshots  or  sketches,  if  any  were 
made. 

The  writer,  who  once  did  have  this  rare 
experience  during  a  West  Indian  hurricane  in 
1933,  only  recently  realized  how  very  much 
such  information  is  wanted.  A  brief  note  con- 
tributed to  the  magazine  S cience y  in  connec- 
tion with  a  discussion  of  the  various  influ- 
ences affecting  bird  migration,  elicited  an  in- 
quiry from  Dr.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
wanting  greater  detail,  more  exact  identifica- 
tion of  the  birds,  and,  if  possible,  photo- 
graphs. 

He  also  referred  to  a  chapter  in  his  own 
book.  Oceanic  Birds  of  South  America^  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  occurrence  of  sea  birds  being 
carried  to  remote  inland  regions  in  the  isame 
way.  It  was  noticeable  how  little  hard  data 
he  had  to  cite,  and  also  how  anxious  he  was 
for  even  such  scraps  of  additional  informa- 
tion as  could  be  furnished. 

Lieutenant  Lauer's  mention  of  the  eye  of 
the  typhoon  suggested  that  there  might  be 
more  potential  sources  of  information  among 
the  subscribers  and  contributors  of  the 
Proceedings  than  could  be  reached  through 
any  other  medium.  To  be  useful,  it  should 
include  not  only  everything  that  might  have 
been  noted  about  the  birds  themselves,  their 
condition,  numbers,  kinds,  and  particularly 
whether  any  one  kind  predominated,  but  also 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  storm,  point  of 
origin  and  path  followed,  wind  speed  and 
rate  of  advance,  proximity  to  land  at  any 
time,  and,  of  course,  date  and  seasonal  data. 

Dr.  Murphy  is  especially  interested  in 
linking  these  occurrences  with  his  studies  of 
bird  migration,  and  while  such  an  involun- 
tary mass  displacement  could  not  in  itself  be 
considered  a  migration,  it  would  be  impor- 
tant to  know  whether  the  birds  had  been 
migrating  at  the  time  they  became  involved. 

(Editor's  Note  :  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  naval  of- 
ficers and  other  readers  of  the  Proceedings  to  make  a 
real  contribution  to  Science  by  contributing  information 
to  Dr.  Murphy,  just  as  so  many  sea  captains  furnished 
invaluable  information  to  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  for 
his  famous  researches  on  wind  and  ocean  currents.) 
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HITLER  AND  HIS  ADMIRALS.  By 
Anthony  K.  Martienssen.  New  York :  £.  P. 
Button  8i  Co.  Inc.,  1949.  267  pages,  5 
naps,  8  photographs.  $4.00. 

Reviewed  by  Captain  J.  M.  P.  Wright, 
U.  S.  Navy 

Naval  actions,  planning  and  policy  are 
usuaUy  enmeshed  with  the  personalities, 
politics  and  economy  of  any  country  whether 
it  be  a  dictatorship  or  democracy.  This  nor- 
mal state  of  affairs  as  it  applied  to  Nazi  Ger- 
many is  revealed  in  an  easily  readable  style 
in  Mr.  Martienssen's  brief  history  of  the 
German  Navy  in  the  recent  war.  Through 
the  medium  of  captured  documents — Hitler's 
conferences  with  C-in-C  Navy,  Staff  War 
Diaries,  and  personal  files — -the  secret  dis- 
cussions and  political  maneuvering  that  pre- 
ceded the  Nazis'  operations  are  skillfully 
presented.  The  author  shows  how  the  top 
Admirals,  Raedcr  then  Doenitz,  not  only  di- 
rected naval  affairs  but  frequently  assisted 
the  Dictator  to  plan  his  over-all  strategy. 

The  influence  exerted  by  C-in-C  Navy  on 
tbe  leader  of  a  primarily  land  fighting  nation 
is  interesting.  It  was  logical  that  Hitler 
listen  to  his  Admirals  as  he  had  engaged  to 
fight  with  the  leading  sea  power  of  the 
world.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  did  not 
always  follow  through  on  their  counsel  and 
consequently  on  such  occasions  failed  to  at- 


tain his  objective.  For  example  the  "Grand 
Plan,"  to  drive  through  Egypt  to  India,  was 
advocated  by  Raeder  and  probably  would 
have  succeeded  if  Hitler  had  not  reneged  on 
the  capture  of  Malta.  In  this  decision  as  in 
others  the  power  of  Goering  is  evident  be- 
hind the  scene.  He  disliked  Raeder  and  had 
sufficient  influence  with  Hitler  to  hinder  the 
naval  effort  by  withholding  air  support  and 
reducing  allocations  of  men  and  steel. 

The  answers  to  many  of  the  war  time  puz- 
zles are  furnished  in  Hitler  and  His  Admirals. 
What  was  the  true  story  of  the  Graf  Spee? 
Why  didn't  the  Nazis  invade  England?  Why 
were  the  three  cruisers  at  Brest  slipped 
through  the  Channel  instead  of  into  the  At- 
lantic? Why  didn't  the  Germans  seize  Malta 
and  Spain  to  aid  Rommel  in  North  Africa? 
Some  of  these  questions  have  been  discussed 
in  the  press  or  in  other  books  but  this  volume 
is  a  ready  source  for  many  of  the  answers. 

It  is  helpful  to  your  understanding  of  the 
war  to  have  this  book  at  hand  should  you 
read  General  Fuller's  study  of  the  second 
world  war.  The  two  books  complement  each 
other  because  General  Fuller  confines  his 
history  of  the  European-African  Theatre  to 
operations  over  land  with  brief  allusions  to 
naval  operations  whereas  Martienssen  re- 
verses the  process.  Reading  the  above  books 
and  Churchill's  latest  may  give  you  a  sus- 
picion that  the  sea  power  of  the  Allies  had  a 
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decided  influence  on  the  defeat  of  the  Axis. 
In  any  event  the  war  has  become  cold  and 
this  historical  piece  points  emphatically  to 
the  need  for  all  the  Admirals,  Air  Marshalls 
and  Generals  to  understand  fully  the  stra- 
tegic interdependence  of  all  methods  of  war- 
fare. 

THE  WAR  OF  1812.  By  Francis  F.  Beirne. 
Maps  by  Dorothy  De  Fontaine.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  1949.  410 
pages.  $5.00. 

Reviewed  by  Assistant  Professor 

Robert  W.  Daly,  U.  S.  Naval 

Academy 

Mr.  Beirne,  the  '^Christopher  Billopp"  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun^  has  written  a  newspaper- 
man's account  of  the  War  of  1812.  He  entered 
his  task  of  popularizing  this  war  with  a  self- 
admitted  humorous  approach,  but  shifted  in 
the  midst  of  his  studies  to  a  respectful  ap- 
proach, "to  let  the  story  tell  itself."  Except 
for  his  need  to  derive  some  rather  curious 
lessons  of  significance  for  our  day,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  he  expected  to  improve  upon 
Mahan's  two  volume  study  of  the  War,  or 
upon  the  account  by  Henry  Adams  as  syn- 
thesized by  the  Infantry  Journal,  or  even 
upon  the  flamboyant  work  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  written  when  the  future  President 
was  only  twenty-four  years  old. 

Mahan  and  Adams  and  Roosevelt  may 
rest  in  peace. 

Starting  with  the  first  page  of  his  text,  Mr. 
Beirne  remains  an  excellent  columnist,  but 
does  not  become  a  good  historian.  "The 
Barbary  pirates  had  given  trouble,"  he  de- 
clares. "They  had,  however,  been  severely 
dealt  with  by  the  infant  United  States  Navy 
and  temporarily  subdued.  ...  A  young  na- 
tion had  stepped  in,  and  won,  where  the  an- 
cient powers  of  Europe  feared  to  tread."  One 
wonders  if  Mr.  Beirne  troubled  to  glance  at 
Allen's  excellent  work  on  the  subject,  or 
Captain  Knox's  extremely  useful  if  not 
definitive  compilation  of  documents  pub- 
lished by  the  Navy  Department. 

The  author's  attitude,  then,  is  basically 
nationalistic,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  book 
is  seen  in  the  sentences  quoted  above.  He 
manages  to  impart  color  to  the  Chesapeake- 
Shannon  action.  The  Chesapeake  "looked  for 


all  the  world  like  a  black  panther  ready  to 
spring  on  her  prey";  the  Shannon,  waiting 
outside  Boston,  "darted  back  and  forth  like 
some  monstrous  bird  of  the  sea."  "Broke  was 
a  competent  oflScer  and  he  knew  his  crew. 
For  weeks  as  the  Shannon  cruised  along  the 
coast  he  had  rehearsed  his  men  in  their  parts 
until  they  were  perfect."  This  is  colorful, 
perhaps,  but  not  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
crack  Captain  and  gunnery  specialist  who 
had  taken  years  to  make  the  Shannon  into  a 
smart  frigate. 

The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  is  better  described 
and  even  makes  note  of  the  fact  that  Bar- 
clay's best  chance  lay  in  keeping  the  fight  at 
long  range  in  order  to  utilize  his  long  gun 
superiority  against  the  powerful  32-pounder 
carronades  which  constituted  90%  of  the 
armament  of  the  two  major  American  ves- 
sels. Having  recognized  this,  Mr.  Beirne 
next  has  Barclay  gallantly  closing  the  range! 

In  treating  the  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain, 
Mr.  Beirne  complacently  looks  at  the  box 
score  and  decides  that  the  "forces  were  fairly 
evenly  matched,"  completely  overlooking,  of 
course,  the  remarkable  place  in  history  held 
by  the  frigate  Confiance,  which,  comprising 
about  60%  of  the  British  strength,  was 
launched,  equipped,  fought  and  captured  in 
17  days.  Much  less  than  having  a  shakedown, 
the  Confiance  went  to  her  fate  after  barely 
squeezing  in  one  gun  drill  prior  to  action.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Beirne  missed  a  good  bet  in 
not  exploring  the  remarkable  aftermath  of 
the  battle,  when,  in  the  court-martial,  the 
Royal  Navy  oflScially  placed  all  blame  on  Sir 
George  Prevost,  for  having  urged  Downic 
precipitately  into  action. 

The  maps  by  Dorothy  de  Fontaine  are 
clear  and  well  drawn. 

For  a  quick,  superficial  glance  at  the  War 
of  1812,  the  book  is  adequate.  In  all  other 
respects,  it  is  disappointing. 

THE  FORTUNATE  ISLANDS.  By  Walter 
Karig.  New  York  and  Toronto.  Rinehart 
&  Company,  Inc.  1948.  226  pages,  95 
illustrations,  1  map.  $3.75. 

Reviewed   by    Captain   E.    John   Long, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve 

In  the  press  of  news  concerning  hot  and 
cold  wars  throughout  the  world  recently, 
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little  attention  has  been  paid  to  "American" 
Micronesia,  a  peaceful  empire  that  stretches 
over  as  much  of  the  globe  as  the  United 
States  itself.  At  the  close  of  World  War  II 
these  scattered  dots  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  Pacific  were  placed  under  the  trustee- 
ship of  the  United  States,  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  U.  S.  Navy  was  assigned  the 
actual  job  of  running  them. 

So,  for  administrative  purposes,  they  are 
part  of  our  American  domain,  and  they  pro- 
pound a  brand  new  job  for  that  service  which 
must,  and  is,  ready  to  meet  any  problem — on 
land,  in  the  air,  on  the  sea,  or  under  the  sea. 

Captain  Karig's  assignment  from  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  to  prepare  a  report  on 
Micronesia  for  popular  consumption,  was  a 
"natural."  For  years  one  of  his  hobbies  has 
been  the  study  of  these  mystic  isles,  and  of 
the  strange,  but  really  quite  logical,  customs 
of  the  carefree  brown  natives  who  inhabit 
them. 

In  contrast  to  the  convictions  of  those 
who,  for  over  a  century  and  a  half,  have  de- 
termined the  American  system  of  proselytiz- 
ing in  many  lands  ("make  them  like  we 
are"),  Karig's  advice  is  to  leave  the  people  of 
Micronesia  strictly  alone.  Some  of  their 
exotic  customs,  and  their  methods  of  farming 
and  fishing,  may  not  be  ours,  but,  the  author 
pleads,  "Let's  leave  one  corner  of  the  earth 
uncontaminated  by  tin-can  civilization,  so 
that  when  we  of  the  white  race  wipe  each 
other  out  with  atomic  bombs  and  biological 
warfare,  the  Micronesians  can  take  over  the 
world  without  handicap." 

This  is  a  "rugged,"  forceful  narrative  of  a 
little-known  area;  one  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  Unlike  "Tales  of  the  South  Pacific," 
and  "The  Naked  and  the  Dead,"  it  is  not  a 
war  book,  but  rather  a  post-war  book,  deal- 
ing intimately  with  problems  we  have  in- 
herited in  our  role  as  senior  victor  among  the 
Allies. 

It  lays  squarely  on  the  line  the  grave 
question  as  to  who  should  ultimately  govern 
these  people  as  long  as  the  United  States 
government  retains  trusteeship.  In  the  face 
of  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  take  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  islands,  Captain  Karig 
boldly  declares  that,  as  long  as  the  islands 
can  never  be  self-supporting,  and,  for  the 


sake  of  the  security  of  the  United  States,  can 
never  be  allowed  to  stray  too  far  from  the 
apron  strings  of  one  of  the  U.  S.  armed  serv- 
ices, they  should  be  under  the  administration 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 
that  is,  in  the  hands  of  civilians  within  that 
branch  of  the  government. 

The  author  points  out  that  the  U.  S.  Navy 
did  not  seek,  and  does  not  want,  the  job  it 
has  today,  although  reliable  reports  from 
every  quarter  indicate  that  the  natives  were 
never  better  cared  for,  nor  were  happier, 
than  they  have  been  during  the  last  two 
years  under  Navy  control. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  reviewer  to  sug- 
gest that  "The  Fortunate  Islands"  is  propa- 
ganda, or  apologia,  about  the  stewardship  of 
the  Pacific  islands,  won  at  the  cost  of  so 
much  precious  American  blood  during 
World  War  II.  Karig's  semi-official  report  is 
really  a  new  kind  of  travel  and  history  log- 
book— ^frank,  witty,  philosophic,  and  pene- 
trating.  It  should  be  prescribed  reading  for 
those  professional  travel  writers  and  lectur- 
ers who  can  see  nothing  but  "sweetness  and 
light"  wherever  they  go,  and  who  deprecate 
everything  not  done  our  way.  This  reviewer, 
however,  would  be  derelict  in  his  duty  if  he 
did  not  prescribe  for  such  innocents,  prior  to 
reading  "The  Fortunate  Islands,"  a  strong 
dose  of  insulin — ^for  shock!  In  both  pictures 
and  text  this  volume  pulls  no  punches  about 
"the  facts  of  life." 


CHARTER  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS, 
COMMENTARY  AND  DOCUMENTS 
(Revised  edition).  By  Leland  M.  Good- 
rich and  Edvard  Hambro.  World  Peace 
Foundation:  Boston,  1949.  709  pages. 
$4.75. 

WAR  AND  PEACE  AIMS  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS,  1943-1945.  By 
Louise  W.  Holborn.  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion: Boston,  1948.  1278  pages.  $6.00. 

Reviewed  by  Assistant  Professor 

R.  M.  Paone,  U.  S.  Naval 

Academy 

The  authors  of  these  two  works  treat  the 
same  subject,  the  United  Nations,  but  each 
in  a  different  manner.  Professor  Goodrich 
and  Dr.  Hambro  have  revised  their  1946 
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edition  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  have  brought  it  up  to  date.  It  is  a  stand- 
ard work  in  the  field  of  United  Nations  his- 
tory. Not  only  does  it  give  an  excellent 
history  of  the  background  of  the  formation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  but  it  also 
explains  the  reasons  for  each  of  the  Articles 
in  the  Charter.  The  authors  illustrate  quite 
skillfully  how  the  United  Nations  Charter 
has  been  applied  to  the  very  important 
Spanish,  Greek,  Indonesian,  and  Palestine 
questions. 

However,  the  authors  do  not  clearly  ex- 
plain the  solution  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  subordinated  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  a  comparison  between  the 
League  of  Nations  Council  and  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the  authors 
state,  "the  League  Council  could  only  recom- 
mend to  members  the  military  measures  they 
should  take  in  support  of  the  Covenant.  The 
Charter,  on  the  other  hand,  empowers  the 
Security  Council  to  make  a  decision,  not 
only  regarding  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
financial  measures  to  be  taken  against  an 
aggressor,  but  also  regarding  military  meas- 
ures as  well.  Under  Article  25,  this  decision 
is  binding  upon  Members."  Article  25  states, 
"the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  agree 
to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  in  accordance  with  the 
present  charter." 

These  articles  involve  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  very  specifically.  They 
arouse  the  questions:  Do  our  agreements 
within  the  U.  N.,  made  at  a  time  when  the 
world  was  (and  still  is)  war  conscious,  bind 
the  U.  S.  Government  so  that  an  act  of  the 
Security  Council  will  be  a  declaration  of  war 
for  the  United  States?  Does  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  still  have  the  power  of 
declaring  war?  The  authors  say  that  agree- 
ments by  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  bind  the  U.  S.,  which  is  true.  How- 
ever, do  these  agreements  bind  the  U.  S.  so 
that  Congress  loses  one  of  its  more  important 
functions — the  power  of  declaring  war? 

The  significance  of  this  important  issue 
involves  the  practical  interpretation  of 
whether  the  international  law  made  by  the 
U.  N.  prevails  over  the  Constitutional  na- 
tional  law   of   the   United   States.   If   the 


superiority  of  the  international  law  is  main- 
tained as  a  matter  of  practice,  then  Constitu- 
tional amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  are  necessary. 

Professor  Holborn's  War  and  Peace  Aims 
of  the  United  Nations  is  the  second  in  a  two- 
volume  series  on  the  policies  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  first  volume  having  been  pub- 
lished in  1943.  This  work  consists  of  excerpts 
from  the'  speeches  of  the  leaders  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
designed  as  a  reference  work  only,  the  author 
deciding  to  omit  the  splendid  explanations  of 
policy  given  in  the  work  by  Goodrich  and 
Hambro.  To  have  edited  this  second  work 
the  author  was  faced,  no  doubt,  with  the 
many  serious  difficulties  connected  with 
acquiring  adequate  source  material  and  de- 
ciding which  documents  to  use. 

The  work  treats  the  speeches  of  the  policy 
makers  of  the  U.  N.  members  in  a  chrono- 
logical ordet,  with  fjgw  exceptions.  Thus  a 
reader  must  thumb  through  the  whole  book 
in  order  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the 
policies  of  the  "Big  Five"  with  each  other  or 
with  other  nations.  A  topographical  division 
would  have  made  the  book  much  more  in- 
teresting and  useful  as  a  reference  book  on 
the  United  Nations. 

A  careful  re-reading  of  many  of  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  speeches  show  that  it  would 
have  been  more  practical  for  Dr.  Holbom  to 
have  printed  the  speeches  in  full,  because  no 
adequate  interpretation  can  be  given  to  the 
short  phrases  printed.  Hence  many  of  the 
excerpts  are  without  significance. 

Another,  point  which  can  aid  the  mis- 
givings of  the  reader  is  the  section  of  the  book 
entitled  "Preparation  for  Invasion  of  West- 
ern Europe,  Sept.  3,  1943  to  June  6,  1944." 
In  this  section  the  author  has  placed  speeches 
by  Lord  Halifax  on  future  aid  to  Canada, 
by  Lord  Wavell  on  the  Government  in 
India,  by  Winston  Churchill  on  Yugoslavia, 
by  Anthony  Eden  on  Spain  and  Portugal,  as 
well  as  speeches  by  Lord  Cranbome  on  the 
subject  of  minority  peoples.  The  author 
seems  to  have  decided  not  to  show  any  con- 
nection between  the  speeches  printed  and 
the  section  title  under  which  these  speeches 
were  placed. 

Certainly  the  volume  illustrates  clearly 
the  vast  amount  of  source  material  over 
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which  the  author  has  had  to  pass  judgement. 
Although  she  has  made  a  strong  attempt  to 
aid  the  student  of  international  affairs,  the 
work  lacks  the  coordination  and  symmetry 
in  thought  which  is  so  essential  in  an  ade- 
quate historical  work. 

THE  RED  FLEET  IN  THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR.  By  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
I.  S.  IsakoVy  translated  by  Jack  Hural. 
London:  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  124 
pages.  10s  6d. 

Reviewed  by  Lieutenant  Commander 
H.  F.  Rommel,  U.  S.  Navy 

Written  in  party-line  style  by  a  Russian, 
apparently  for  Russians,  this  book  contains 
a  summary  of  the  tasks  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Russian  Navy  in  the  Great  Patriotic 
War.  After  a  discussion  of  the  general  situa- 
tion confronting  the  Red  Fleet — its  main  and 
most  important  task  was  the  protection  of 
the  strategic  flanks  of  the  Red  Army — the 
author  describes  in  a  general  way  operations 
in  the  Baltic,  in  the  Northern  theater,  and  in 
the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  claimed  that  ''in  all  their  actions,  the 
men  of  the  Soviet  fleet  and  air  forces  have 
never  even  sighted  the  silhouette  of  a  Ger- 
man cruiser,  to  say  nothing  of  a  battleship," 
and  this  is  intended  to  support  the  assertion 
that  Germany  would  not  risk  her  heavy 
ships  in  Soviet  waters.  It  is  also  testimony  to 
the  lack  of  experience  of  the  Russian  Navy 
in  surface  actions. 

No  date  of  publication  is  indicated,  but 
the  book  apparently  was  written  before  the 
Russians  started  ignoring  the  contributions 
of  the  other  allies,  as  the  importance  of  lend- 
lease  is  acknowledged,  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Germans  being  stated  to  be  ''to  isolate 
the  U.S.S.R.  from  the  i^est  of  the  world  and 
thereby  prevent  shipment  of  armaments  and 
food  from  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,"  and  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  Soviet 
Northern  Fleet  is  given  as  that  of  "defending 
our  sea  routes  to  England  and  the  United 
States  within  the  radius  of  its  operational 
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There  is  brief  mention  of  amphibious 
operations  by  the  Russians  in  the  Black  Sea, 
which  were  "inevitably  successful,"  although 


carried  out  mostly  in  stormy  weather  with- 
out special  landing  craft,  and  against  op- 
position. The  skill  of  the  Russians  at  mine 
warfare  and  with  motor  boats  is  also  em- 
phasized. One  interesting  item  is  a  reference 
to.  joint  operations  of  Russian  torpedo 
bombers  and  submarines  in  the  Baltic;  there 
are  no  details. 

The  importance  of  large  numbers  of 
auxiliary  vessels  is  stressed,  and  the  men  of 
the  auxiliary  and  merchant  fleets  are  praised. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  one  of  glorify- 
ing the  Russian  armed  forces.  No  mistakes 
or  failures  are  admitted. 

While  this  may  reduce  the  usefulness  of 
the  book  as  a  history,  this  little  book,  in  the 
absence  of  more  detailed  and  documented 
accounts  of  operations  of  the  Russian  Navy, 
provides  an  instructive  insight  into  con- 
temporary naval  thinking  in  Russia. 

Thumbnail  Reviews 

Sport  Fishing  Boats.  By  S.  Kip  Farrington,  Jr. 
New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  1949. 
154  pages.  $4.00. 

Excellently  illustrated  with  over  sixty  pages  of 
photo^aphs,  this  book  covers  its  slight  subject 
thoroughly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  expert 
big-fish  angler.  Since  Mr.  Farrington  is  one  of 
America's  most  famous  sport  fishermen,  that  fact 
is  to  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book 
makes  no  real  contribution  to  the  designing,  build- 
ing, powering,  or  equipping  of  such  boats  beyond 
the  likely  knowledge  of  anyone  who  is  seriously 
interested  in  the  subject. 

The  Book  of  the  Ship.  By  A.  C.  Hardy.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1949.  322  pages. 
$8.00. 

The  sub-title,  "An  Exhaustive  Pictorial  and 
Factual  Survey  of  World  Ships,  Shipping,  and 
Shipbuilding,"  rather  over-describes  this  volume. 
Actually  it  is  a  popular  account  of  the  world's 
commercial  vessels,  with  emphasis  on  British 
ships  and  shipping  problems.  The  chapter  on  fish- 
ing ships,  for  example,  covers  most  British  types 
and  the  more  important  European  seiners  and 
trawlers,  but  the  West  Coast  tuna  clipper  is  the 
only  American  fisherman  mentioned.  Well  illus- 
trated and  organized,  the  book  would  be  im- 
proved by  inclusion  of  a  good  index.  It  is,  none- 
theless, a  handsome  and  welcome  publication. 
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UNITED  STATES 
Mediterranean  Fleet 

Chicago  Tribune y  July  IS. — Vice  Admiral 
Forrest  P.  Sherman  and  his  sixth  task  fleet 
have  become  an  unofficial  ''floating  em- 
bassy" of  the  United  States  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean peoples. 

When  the  fleet  with  its  aircraft  carrier, 
cruisers,  destroyers  and  supporting  ships,  is 
not  engaged  in  tactical  exercises  it  moves 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  carry- 
ing messages  of  good  will  to  more  than  a 
score  of  ancient  ports. 

Mediterranean  townsfolk  who  in  the  past 
saw  only  American  tourists  or  merchant  sea- 
men are  now  meeting  young  American  sailors 
who  come  ashore  on  liberty.  The  sailors  with 
American  dollars  in  their  pockets  spend  more 
than  2  million  a  year  in  these  ports.  Local 
officials,  churchmen  and  other  dignitaries 
exchange  greetings  with  fleet  bigwigs,  come 
aboard  the  ships  for  lunch  or  dinner  and 
roam  around  the  vessels  for  a  first-hand  view 
of  American  naval  power. 

Banquets  For  Ofpicers 

Admiral  Sherman,  his  staff  and  high  rank- 
ing officers  from  other  warships  in  the  fleet  go 
ashore  to  make  formal  friendship  calls  upon 
the  local  officialdom.  Compliments  are  ex- 
changed and  the  local  dignitaries  often  en- 
tertain in  their  turn  with  dinner  or  even 
elaborate  banquets.  Enlisted  men  are  enter- 
tained in  the  homes  by  local  families. 

To  touch  as  many  ports  as  possible.  Ad- 
miral Sherman  scatters  his  fleet  of  14  to  20 
warships  among  five  or  six  anchorages  and 
the  two  rear  admirals,  one  in  charge  of 
cruisers  and  the  other  in  charge  of  the  carrier 
force,  help  him  carry  out  his  "diplomatic" 
mission. 

Among  the  cities  which  the  fleet  has 
visited  are  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Sfax,  Tunis, 
Algiers,  Phaleron  bay  (Athens),  Villefranche, 
Cannes,  Tripoli,  Taranto,  Toulon,  Genoa, 
Argostoli,  Salonika,  Istanbul,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Golfe  Juan,  Trieste,  Venice,  and  Oran. 

Often  the  shore  visits  are  brief  and  are  held 
with  local  port  officers,  the  mayor  and  the 
naval  commander  in  the  area,  but  sometimes 
Admiral  Sherman  has  social  chores  that 
would  even  tire  the  striped  pants  set.  In  Italy 
he   went  to  an  elaborate  luncheon  of  15 


courses  which  lasted  through  the  afternoon. 
In  Athens,  for  contrast,  he  attended  three 
church  services,  Greek  Orthodox,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Episcopal  in  a  single  morning. 
More  than  45,000  seamen  and  marines 
visit  the  Mediterranean  each  year,  with  a 
new  group  arriving  each  four  months  on  a 
rotation  basis.  Included  are  about  1,200  ma- 
rines also  rotated  each  four  months  when  a 
new  force  of  ships  replaces  the  ships  on  sta- 
tion. Only  Admiral  Sherman's  staff  of  20  offi- 
cers and  100  enlisted  men  remain  here  perma- 
nently. 

Marines  at  Crete 

New  York  Times y  July  17. — United  States 
Marines  hit  the  beach  on  the  island  of  Crete 
today  in  a  mock  landing  assault  to  keep  in 
trim  for  the  real  thing. 

About  1,200  leathernecks  of  the  Eighth 
Marine  Battalion  swarmed  ashore  in  four 
waves  at  Kalivia  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  Suda 
Bay  on  Crete's  northwest  shoreline. 

It  was  the  most  eastern  point  in  the  Medi- 
terranean at  which  the  Marines  ever  had 
made  an  amphibious  attack,  either  mock  or 
real.  The  Marines  first  fought  in  the  Medi- 
terranean at  Tripoli  in  the  war  against  the 
Barbary  ph-ates,  1801-1805. 

Today's  landing  highlighted  current  ma- 
neuvers of  the  Sixth  Task  Fleet  commanded 
by  Vice  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman.  After 
a  four-day  stay  at  Crete,  the  fleet  will  con- 
tinue to  Athens  and  then  Istanbul. 

Fleet  Visits 

London  Times,  June  18. — Portsmouth, 
England.— The  United  States  Navy  Task 
Force  61,  a  midshipmen  training  squadron, 
consisting  of  the  45,000-ton  battleship  Mis- 
souriy  Flagship  of  Rear-Admiral  A.  E.  Smith, 
its  commander,  five  destroyers,  and  four  fast 
light  minelayers,  arrived  here  today  for  a 
week's  stay. 

The  Missouri,  on  board  which  the  Japa- 
nese surrender  was  signed  in  Tokyo  Bay  on 
September  2,  1945,  anchored  at  Spithead  in 
the  early  morning.  After  a  21 -gun  salute  to 
the  British  flag  had  been  fired,  and  returned 
by  an  Army  battery  ashore,  Rear-Admiral 
Smith,  accompanied  by  his  Flag  Secretary, 
Commander  H.  A.  Lamar,  U.S.N. ,  flew  in  a 
helicopter  to  Southsea  Common  and  landed 
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the  city  council  chambers,  where  he 
i  on  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  John 
^tt.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Lty  that  a  civic  call  of  this  kind  had  been 
\  by  air.  Later  he  called  on  the  Com- 
ler-in-Chief,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir 
-non  Willis,  and  the  Mayor  of  Gosport, 
Z.  B.  Osborn.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
ned  the  call  in  the  Missouri. 
^anwhile  the  other  ships  of  the  squad- 
the  destroyers  U.S.S.  New,  Holder,  Rich, 
H  L,  Wilson,  and  Damato,  and  the  mine- 
s  U.SS.  Shannon,  Thomas  E.  Fraser, 
y  F.  Bauer,  and  Shea  had  entered  the 
yrard. 

e  ships'  companies  number  4,000  officers 
men,  besides  800  midshipmen  from  the 
l1  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  400  Re- 
midshipmen  from  12  American  uni- 
ties, who  are  receiving  sea  training  dur- 
le  squadron's  eight  weeks'  cruise.  Sight-  . 
g  trips  and  a  comprehensive  program 
itertainments  have  been  arranged  for 
.  During  the  squadron's  stay  here  the 
will  be  open  daily  to  visitors, 
rly  this  evening  the  Missouri  entered 
lockyard  and  was  made  fast  alongside 
DUth  railway  jetty. 

iw  York  Times,  June  18. — Scandinavia, 
jee  warships  of  the  United  States  Navy 
v^isit  the  capital  cities  of  Norway  and 
nark  from  July  22  to  27,  it  was  an- 
ced  today. 

[miral  Richard  L.  Connolly,  Com- 
ler  in  Chief  of  the  Naval  Forces  in  the 
;rn  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  will 
the  cruise  to  Oslo  and  Copenhagen  on 
agship,  the  heavy  cruiser  Columbus.  He 
>e  accompanied  by  the  destroyers  S,  B, 
H  and  O'Hare. 

IW  York  Times,  July  7. — Port  Hueneme, 
. — Three  vessels  comprising  the  van- 
i  of  the  Navy's  sixth  annual  resupply 
iition  for  United  States  military  and 
an  outposts  in  northern  Alaska  sailed 
here  last  night. 

le  expedition  will  carry  45,000  tons  of 
y  equipment,  chiefly  machinery  and  oil 
le  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Coast  and 
letic  Survey,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
A^eather  Bureau  stations  in  the  vicinities 
»int  Barrow,  Nome  and  Barter  Island* 
le  fleet,  composed  of  eleven  ships  led  by 


the  transport  George  Clymer  and  involving 
2,900  personnel,  will  include  a  tanker,  four 
LST  landing  ships,  and  the  ice  breaker 
Burton  Island.  The  other  vessels  are  loading 
at  ports  between  here  and  Seattle,  and  the 
sailings  are  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
July  26. 

Two  underwater  demolition  teams,  total- 
ling 170  men,  are  being  taken  along  to  facili- 
tate unloading.  Some  of  the  destination  dis- 
tricts are  ice  bound  for  all  but  a  few  weeks  of 
the  year. 

New  York  Times,  July  9. — Seoul,  Korea. 
: — The  United  States  light  cruiser  Man- 
chester, accompanied  by  the  destroyers 
Henderson  and  Rowan,  arrived  today  for  a 
three-day  good-will  visit  to  the  Korean  Re- 
public. 

From  Inchon,  port  town  twenty-five  miles 
east  of  here,  470  sailors  and  officers  traveled 
by  special  train  to  the  capital  for  a  sightsee- 
ing tour.  Visiting  parties  of  the  remainder  of 
the  three  ships'  crews  will  visit  here  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

Rear  Admiral  T.  H.  Binford,  commander 
of  Cruiser  Division  Number  One,  and  Com- 
mander R.  H.  Taylor,  chief  of  Destroyed  Di- 
vision Fifty-One,  headed  the  visiting  Navy 
party. 

The  officers  will  lunch  tomorrow  with 
United  States  Ambassador  John  J.  Muccio 
and  will  be  guests  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Syngman  Rhee  at  tea.  The  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  Sihn  Sung  Mo,  will  be  host 
at  dinner  tomorrow  night.  The  three  ships 
will  leave  Inchon  Sunday  and  will  make  an 
overnight  call  at  the  southern  port  of  Pusan. 

United  States-British  Exercise  in 
Japan 

New  York  Times,  July  IS. — Tokyo. — 
Joint  exercises  looking  to  the  defense  of 
Japan  are  now  being  carried  on  by  units  of 
the  British  Pacific  Fleet  with  the  United 
States  Fifth  Air  Force  stationed  here.  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthur's  headquarters  an- 
nounced today. 

The  training  maneuver,  it  was  stated,  is 
intended  to  prove  the  ability  of  the  ships  and 
planes  based  on  Japan  to  "detect  and  de- 
stroy an  enemy  force  of  aircraft  and  surface 
vessels"  before  its  arrival  off  the  coast  in  the 
Tokyo  Bay  area. 
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vo  iconic  with  an  area  of  4,000  square  mSes. 
En  VW).  despite  intensive  colonization  ef- 
forts, the  population  was  only  17,500.  Fish- 
inir,  lumber,  and  sulphur  are  virtually  their 
jniy  resources.  Since  the  war,  according  to 
repatriated  Japanese,  the  Russians  have 
woried  hard  to  develop  the  Kuriles  re- 
sources. 

Plant  More  Guns 

•'Life  in  the  Kuriles  is  idyllic,"  the  propa- 
rui'ia  newspapers  have  chanted.  Actually, 
Tne  isLiinds  are  fogbound  in  summer  and 
oiHieti  by  hurricanes  from  November  to 
Mjj-:a.  Thousands  of  settlers  and  forced 
lj.c«}rers  have  arrived  to  man  the  fishing  in- 
ri^try.  build  roads,  and  work  on  military  in- 
^ri  j.t:ons-  Additional  guns  ranging  up  to  6 
Lzciers  have  been  planted  to  supplement  the 
fjrmer  Japanese  coastal  and  anti-aircraft  de- 
:ez5es,  which  were  never  torn  out. 

Russian  activity,  however,  hasn't  reached 
the  Japanese  level  of  1945,  when  18  air  fields 
and  100,000  troops  guarded  the  islands  from 
an  expected  American  assault. 

The  Japs  had  five  air  fields  on  Shumushu, 
nearest  Russian  Kamchatka,  and  four  on 
Paramushiro,  the  frequent  target  of  Ameri- 
can planes  based  in  the  Aleutians.  Fifty 
fighters  and  40  light  bombers  were  based  on 
Paramushiro,  where  the  army  headquarters 
were  located.  Navy  headquarters  were  at 
tiny  Matsuwa,  where  40  anti-submarine 
planes  and  20  dive  bombers  were  based.  The 
navy  had  50  fighters  on  Shumushu,  where 
Lindbergh  once  landed.  Air  headquarters 
were  on  Etorofu. 

These  facts,  the  Japanese  believe,  demon- 
strate the  military  potential  of  the  islands. 
The  Japs  had  30,000  soldiers  on  Paramushiro 
30.000  on  Etorofu,  and  15,000  on  Kunashiri, 
nearest  Hokkaido.  In  addition,  there  were 
15.000  air  force  personnel  and  10,000  navy 

men. 

Threat  to  Alaska 

The  Russians,  according  to  the  meager  re- 
V*  rtSv  hJ^^"e  concentrated  on  the  islands  near- 
er: H.^kkjkido  and  Kamchatka,  leaving  the 
x»  O'-^e  t>IJtnds  for  later  attention.  The  name 
v,»c  Kx>r:wJibara,  Paramushiro's  capital,  has 
'xv-:r  vC-jLr.ijed  to  Svevokurilsk.  Hundreds  of 
ca;  :-::^  j Japanese  fishing  boats  have  been 
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Employes  of  the  Japanese  Nichiro  Fisher- 
ies company  are  being  retained  as  techni- 
cians. 

Bad  weather,  a  lack  of  resources,  and  sup- 
ply problems  have  reportedly  hindered  the 
Russians  in  developing  the  Kuriles,  although 
they  seized  mountains  of  military  supplies, 
including  trucks,  gasoline,  food,  clothing, 
and  armament. 

Militarily  the  chain  is  a  threat  to  the 
Aleutians,  Alaska,  and  Japan.  The  subma- 
rine base  on  Etorofu  is  another  potential 
menace.  Soviet  aircraft  and  new  fortifica- 
tions have  been  reported  by  returning  Japa- 
nese and  an  undisclosed  number  of  troops 
garrison  the  old  Japanese  installations. 

New  U.  S.  Air  Command  Created 
in  Germany 

New  York  TimeSy  July  9. — Frankfort, 
Germany. — United  States  fighter  plane 
forces  in  Germany  were  put  under  a  single, 
battle-ready  command  today  as  a  major 
United  States  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Brigadier  General  Thomas  C.  Darcy,  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  leading  tactical  experts 
of  the  Air  Force,  was  put  in  command  of 
what  will  be  called  the  Second  Air  Division. 

General  Darcy  will  command  the  ISO 
fighter  planes  of  the  crack  Eighty-sixth 
Fighter  Group,  the  jet-propelled  Thirty- 
sixth  Fighter  Group  and  a  force  of  B-26  re- 
connaissance bombers. 

He  will  take  charge  of  the  radar  warning 
nets  in  Germany  and  will  be  assured  of  ade- 
quate reconnaissance  planes  and  the  support- 
ing units  necessary  to  keep  his  fighters  in  the 
air. 

The  new  command  will  have  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  famous  "minute  men"  of  the 
British  Royal  Air  Force  Fighter  Command 
that  was  established  near  London  in  the 
fateful  battle  of  Britain  in  1940. 

General  Darcy  will  make  his  headquarters 
at  La  idsberg,  near  the  two  principal  Ameri- 
can fighter  bases  in  Germany. 

Lieutenant  General  John  K.  Cannon, 
United  States  Air  Commander  in  Europe, 
made  the  announcement  of  the  formation  of 
the  new  command. 

Air  Force  experts  consider  the  new  step 
the  most  significant  that  the  United  States 


has  taken  in  Europe  since  the  squadrons  that 
smashed  Germany  were  dism^ntled  after  the 
war.    . 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
Review  of  Carrier  Strength 

Aviation  Week,  June  20. — London. — While 
the  United  States  has  scrapped  its  aircraft 
carrier  building  program,  Britain  is  proceed- 
ing with  a  slow  but  steady  development  of  its 
carrier-based  naval  aviation. 

British  naval  aviation  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  catch  up  with  U.  S.  carriers  now  in 
service.  Largest  of  the  British  carriers  are  the 
Eagle  and  Ark  Royal  in  the  37,000-ton  class. 
These  compare  with  the  three  U.  S.  carriers 
of  the  4S,000-ton  Midway  class  and  the 
65,000  tons  of  the  abandoned  super-carrier 
prototype. 

Eagle  Launched — Eagle  was  recently 
launched  and  will  be  commissioned  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Ark  Royal  is  still  building 
at  Birkenhead  and  is  not  expected  in  service 
before  1952.  This  class  of  British  carrier  is 
803  ft.  long  with  a  maximum  beam  of  112  ft. 
Main  anti-aircraft  armament  is  16  4.5-inch 
guns  in  addition  to  61  others  of  smaller 
caliber. 

Speed  is  expected  to  be  better  than  the  32 
knots  of  the  fleet  carriers  now  in  service. 

U.  S.  Aft<f way-class  carriers  have  a  top 
speed  of  35  knots,  are  986  ft.  long  and  carry  a 
complement  of  100  airplanes. 

Size  of  latest  British  carrier  plane  groups 
will  not  be  determined  until  after  they  go 
into  service  but  it  will  probably  not  be  more 
than  80  planes  apiece. 

Modify  Carrier— Of  the  seven  23,000-ton 
British  carriers  only  one,  the  Implacable,  is 
now  in  service.  Two  others  are  used  for  train- 
ing; two  in  reserve  and  two,  the  Formidable 
and  Indefatigable  are  undergoing  modifica- 
tion to  handle  the  latest  types  of  jet  aircraft. 

This  type  of  carrier  compares  with  the 
U.  S.  27,000-ton  Essex  class  of  which  the 
U.  S.  Navy  now  operates  eight  with  a  reduc- 
tion to  five  scheduled  after  July  1,  1949. 

Essex  class  carriers  handle  80  plane  groups 
and  have  a  speed  matching  the  32  knots  of 
the  British  medium  aircraft  carriers. 

The  British  now  have  four  light  carriers 
(25  knots)  in  fleet  service  with  two  more  on 
special  experimental  ai;ti-submarine  warfare 
duty.  Eight  oi  \Jai&  cVa.'s&^^\^>ixA'Kt  ^^^nsNx>^^- 
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tion  but  work  on  three  has  been  suspended 
indefinitely.  These  are  roughly  comparable 
to  the  U.  S.  "Jeep"  or  escort  carriers. 

Speed  Critical — There  has  been  some 
criticism  that  current  British  carrier  types 
are  not  fast  enough  to  launch  and  land  the 
latest  jet  fighters  that  are  now  coming  into 
service.  British  official  sources  claim  that 
even  the  light  carriers  are  adequate  for  jet 
aircraft.  U.  S.  experience  has  been  that  its 
latest  operational  jet.  fighters,  the  Banshee 
(F2H)  and  Panther  (F9F)  can  land  on  a  car- 
rier deck  but  that  they  require  catapults  for 
take-off. 

There  has  been  considerable  experimental 
work  done  in  Britam  on  new  types  of  carrier- 
based  planes  but  only  one  jet  fighter,  a  naval 
version  of  the  Vickers- Armstrong  Superma- 
rine  Attacker  has  been  ordered  in  quantity 
for  carrier  use.  An  experimental  quantity  of 
de  Havilland  Sea  Vampires,  a  naval  version 
of  the  standard  RAF  fighter,  have  been 
flown  off  carriers. 

Rubber  Deck — These  Sea  Vampires  have 
been  used  in  experimental  carrier  operations 
without  conventional  landing  gear.  A  rubber 
landing  mat  is  laid  on  the  flight  deck.  When 
the  Sea  Vampire  engages  its  tail  hook  it  flops 
down  hard  on  the  rubber  mat.  Belly  struc- 
ture of  the  plane  has  to  be  reinforced  for  this 
type  of  landing  but  so  far  no  structural  fail- 
ures have  been  encountered.  Some  increase 
in  aircraft  performance  results  since  carrier- 
based  planes  require  extremely  heavy  land- 
ing gear  to  take  the  shock  of  arrested  landing 
on  the  carrier  deck. 

Carrier  Doctrine — The  new  Hawker  N7  46 
jet  fighter  was  originally  designed  for  the 
British  Navy  but  has  not  been  ordered  into 
production.  A  swept-wing  version  of  the 
Hawker  fighter  is  now  flying. 

British  carrier  doctrine  is  still  to  operate  as 
fleet  support.  So  far  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence of  the  development  of  a  British  naval 
policy  of  using  carrier  task  forces  as  an  ele- 
ment of  strategic  bombardment,  similar  to 
the  U.  S.  Navy  doctrine  that  has  been  the 
source  of  so  much  controversy  between  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force  and  Navy. 

Battleships  Withdrawn  From  Service 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  15. — 
London. — What  may  prove  to  be  an  historic 


decision  has  just  been  taken  by  the  British 
Admiralty  here. 

It  is  to  withdraw  all  battleships  from  ac- 
tive service  with  various  fleets  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

With  its  big  ships  put  in  reserve,  the  navy 
will  concentrate  on  small  craft — mostly  de- 
stroyers, antisubmarine  ships,  minelayers, 
minesweepers,  torpedo  boats — and  on  naval 
aircraft. 

This  decision  follows  swiftly  on  a  series  of 
combined  fleet  maneuvers  by  navies  of  the 
Western  Union  powers.  British  and  French 
big  ships  took  part  in  these  exercises  along- 
side smaller  ships  and  aircraft. 

Value  Declines 

The  maneuvers  are  said  to  have  rammed 
home  again  the  point  that  the  value  of  battle- 
ships becomes  more  and  more  limited  as  time 
and  the  airplane  progress. 

No  new  battleships  are  being  built  in 
Britain.  None  are  even  planned. 

Heavy  aircraft  carriers  also  are  beginning 
to  be  viewed  as  a  luxury,  in  home  waters  at 
least.  More  than  ever,  Britain  itself  is  looked 
upon  as  an  anchored  aircraft  carrier  which 
has  the  advantage  that  it  can't  be  sunk. 

But  that  the  Royal  Navy  still  sees  possible 
special  value  for  the  big  ships  in  the  future  is 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  five  of  Britain's 
latest  biggest  battlers,  although  in  reserve, 
are  to  be  kept  "at  short  notice." 

"It  will  be  clearly  understood,"  an  ad- 
miralty communiqu^  remarks,  "that  all  of 
our  capital  ships,  whether  in  reserve  or  other- 
wise, will  be  available  for  operational  duty 
if  the  occasion  demands." 

Submarines  Called  a  Threat 

The  admiralty  declared  it  feels  justified  in 
taking  its  big  ships  out  of  service  because 
"very  few  large  surface  ships  are  being  kept 
operational  anywhere  in  the  world." 

It  is  considered  highly  unlikely  that  in  the 
event  of  another  war,  large  surface  vessels 
ever  would  again  meet  each  other  in  battle. 

Submarines,  however,  now  able  to  remain 
under  water  for  long  periods  and  to  maintain 
high  under-water  speeds,  remain  a  very  seri- 
ous menace  for  an  island  nation  like  Britain. 

The  manpower  saved  on  one  battleship 
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can  keep  three  whole  flotillas  of  antisub- 
marine ships  at  sea. 

Training  Fdnction 

Britain's  newest  battleship,  the  S0,O0O-ton 
HMS  Vanguard,  is  to  be  handed  over  to  a 
"training  squadron."  There  it  will  join  the 
battleship  King  George  V  and  the  heavy  air- 
craft carrier  Victorious  for  use  as  a  seagoing 
training  ground  for  thousands  of  new  navy 
men. 

The  battleships  Duke  of  York,  Howe  and 
Anson  are  to  be  reduced  to  reserve,  with  the 
Duke  of  York  becoming  the  flagship  of  the 
flag  officer  commanding  the  reserve  fleet. 

Although  the  big  ships  remain  prepared  for 
quick  recommission  "in  the  event  of  an 
emergency,"  navy  men  feel  this  decision  of 
the  Admiralty  may  mark  the  end  of  the 
battleship's  long  service  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  Royal  Navy. 

China  Station 

New  York  Hmej,  June  17. — Shanghai. — 
A  veek  after  the  reported  mining  of  the 
Yangtze  River  mouth,  one  British  and  one 


United  States  river  pilot  set  forth  today  to 
sweep  the  channel  and  again  open  to  shq)ping 
the  world's  largest  city  under  the  Communist 
flag. 

They  rode  two  makeship  minesweepers, 
one  of  which  had  been  lent  the  British  Consul 
General  and  was  commanded  by  a  chief  petty 
officer  of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  entixe.opera,- 
tion  is  being  undertaken  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Shanghai  Military  Control  Com- 
mittee and,  until  tonight  it  was  an  elabo- 
rately guarded  secret.  Prior  to  departure,  the 
BlJie  Ensign  of  Great  Britain  on  the  consular 
vessel  was  hauled  down  for  the  duration. of 
the  mission  and  the  Red  flag  was  hoisted  ifi 
its  place. 

This  not  only  emphasized  that  the  British 
Government  was  not  participating  officially 
but  also  insured  that  the  Commu|iist  sh^re 
batteries  would  hold  their  fire.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  delay  in  giving  the  volunteer 
sweepers  the  "green  light"  was  the  necessity 
to  warn  all  Communist  units  along  the  fifty 
mile  Yangtze  river  shore  that  the  two  sweep- 
ing vessels  and  an  accompanying  pilot  boat 
were  on  the  way. 
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For  the  past  few  days  delicate  negotiations 
have  been  going  on  concerning  ways  and 
means  of  exorcising  the  reports  of  mines  in 
the  vital  river  channel.  This  channel  controls 
access  of  ocean  vessels  not  only  to  Shanghai, 
but  also  to  the  great  artery  of  the  Yangtze, 
which  is  navigable  for  1,600  miles  into  the 
heart  of  Asia.  The  river's  importance  to 
China  is  difficult  to  appreciate  for  residents 
of  continents  where  rivers  are  no  longer  the 
primary  routes  of  transportation. 

Virtually  all  the  Communist  experience 
has  been  in  ground  warfare.  There  were 
plenty  of  Britons  and  Americans  around 
town  who  had  swept  mines,  including 
Yangtze  pilots  who  had  swept  them  after  the 
war  from  the  very  channel  allegedly  mined  a 
week  ago  today.  Many  of  these  men — ^pilots, 
shippers  and  businessmen — were  eager  to  get 
the  harbor  open  so  that  they  would  be  back 
in  business. 

However,  this  raised  the  touchy  question 
of  foreign  interference  in  quasi-military  af- 
fairs. 

About  10  o'clock  this  morning  the  "task 
force"  set  forth  with  the  British  ship  carrying 
Captain  William  Sudbury  of  Liverpool, 
England,  and  the  sister  ship  carrying  Cap- 
tain Columbus  D.  Smith,  whose  home  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Both  are  pilots. 
The  third  ship  in  the  group  was  a  regular 
pilot  vessel  which  was  to  lie  oflF  and  relay  re- 
ports by  radio. 

The  pilots  are  working  on  the  assumption 
that  no  mines  are  there. 

New  York  Times ^  June  18. — Shanghai. — 
This  great  port  was  declared  open  to  shipping 
of  the  world  this  morning  after  two  river 
pilots — one  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  one  from 
Liverpool,  England — dragged  a  1,000-yard 
cable  over  the  approached  channel  and 
proved  it  free  of  mines. 

New  York  Times,  July  11. — Hong  Kong. 
— A  warship  of  China's  "blockade"  fleet  to- 
day intercepted  a  British-owned  freighter  in 
Chinese  coastal  waters,  and  the  Royal  Navy 
immediately  alerted  a  destroyer  to  rescue  the 
cargo  ship. 

However,  the  freighter  was  allowed  to 
proceed  after  six  hours,  and  the  British  war- 
ship's emergency  sailing  orders  were  can- 
celled. 

The  freighter,  identified  as  the  2,800-ton 


coastal  vessel  Yochow,  was  intercepted  by  a 
Nationalist  gunboat  off  Communist-held 
North  China.  The  Yochow  is  owned  by  the 
China  Navigation  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  British  shipping  firm  of  Butterfield  & 
Swire. 

Crewmen  of  the  British  destroyer  Concord 
were  recalled  to  their  ship  after  word  of  the 
Yochow's  detention  reached  here,  and  or- 
dered to  prepare  to  sail  immediately  for 
North  China. 

Before  the  warship  could  sail,  word  that 
the  Yochow  had  been  released  reached  here 
and  the  destroyer  was  ordered  to  remain  in 
port. 

Submarine  Exercises 

London  Times,  June  8. — H.M.S.  Maid- 
stone, the  submarine  depot  ship,  .is  taking 
part  in  the  biggest  summer  exercises  for 
home-based  submarines  of  the  Royal  Navy 
since  the  war.  The  Flag  Officer  Submarmes, 
Rear-Admiral  G.  B.  Grantham,  flying  his 
flag  in  the  Maidstone,  will  direct  operations 
at  sea  until  June  12,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  exercise  period  ashore  from  Londonderry. 

The  exercises,  extending  over  a  period  of 
18  days,  will  be  carried  out  in  the  North 
Western  approaches.  In  a  preliminary  phase 
vessels  will  operate  independently  and  carry 
out  maneuvers  and  standard  anti-subma- 
rine practices.  On  Friday  the  exercises  will 
assume  the  form  of  continuous  patrols  under 
simulated  war-time  conditions. 

Vessels  of  three  submarine  flotillas,  includ- 
ing several  of  the  latest  *'A"  Class  subma- 
rines, are  to  take  part,  and  surface  forces  will 
include  another  depot  ship,  the  Monldare, 
two  submarine  target  ships,  about  20  de- 
stroyers and  escort  vessels,  and  from  June  13 
to  17  the  aircraft-carrier  Theseus  bearing  the 
flag  of  Rear-Admiral  M.  J.  Mansergh. 

USSR  Returns  Warships 

London  Times,  June  16. — It  is  announced 
that  two  more  of  the  British  warships  lent  to 
the  Russian  Navy  in  1943  are  to  be  returned 
to  this  country,  arriving  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 
next  Tuesday.  They  are  the  Derzki,  formerly 
H.M.S.  Chelsea,  and  the  Zhivuchi,  formerly 
H.M.S.  Richmond.  The  handing-over  for- 
malities will  take  about  four  days,  during 
which  normal  facilities  for  shore  leave  and 
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recreation  will  be  oflFered  to  oflScers  and  men. 
They  will  return  home  in  the  Russian  troop- 
ship ByeU-Ostrov. 

Nine  destroyers  in  all  were  lent  to  Russia 
in  1943.  One,  the  Zhostki,  formerly  H.M.S. 
Roxbarough,  was  returned  at  the  same  time 
as  H.M.S.  Royal  Sovereign  last  February; 
one,  H.M.S.  Churchill,  was  lost  during  the 
war,  and  another,  H.M.S.  Lincoln,  was 
stated  to  have  been  expended  to  provide 
spare  parts  for  the  survivors,  but  that  has 
not  been  officially  confirmed. 

Canada  to  Build  Escorts 

London  Times,  June  23. — Mr.  Claxton, 
the  Minister  of  National  Defense,  has  an- 
nounced that  Canadian  Vickers  Limited,  of 
Montreal,  is  starting  work  immediately  on 
the  preparation  of  working  drawings  for  the 
construction  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
of  three  anti-submarine  escort  vessels  of  a 
high-speed  type  not  yet  in  production  else- 
where. 

When  the  drawings  are  ready  the  construc- 
tion contracts  will  be  awarded  to  three  dif- 
ferent shipbuilding  yards  under  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Navy  and  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  which  will  result  in  the  production 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  of  a  practica- 
ble warship  of  Canadian  design  and  manu- 
facture. 

The  vessels  are  being  built  primarily  for 
detection  and  the  destruction  of  modern  fast 
submarines,  and  in  evolving  their  design 
much  assistance  has  been  received  from  the 
Royal  Navy  and  from  the  United  States 
Navy.  In  function  the  vessels  will  supersede 
the  frigates  and  corvettes  of  the  last  war. 

FRANCE 
Delay  Work  on  Carrier,  Battleship 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  June  22. — 
Paris. — The  National  Assembly  voted  408  to 
181  today  to  delay  completion  of  the  battle- 
ship Jean  Bart  and  the  aircraft  carrier 
Clemenceau  in  favor  of  building  three  escort 
ships,  two  submarines  and  a  gunboat  for  the 
Rhine. 

Paul  Ramadier,  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense, convinced  critics  that  the  government 
would  be  wise  to  economize  on  the  heavy 
units  because  their  only  rivals  were  the 
American  and  British  fleets.  He  also  pointed 


out  that  submarines  had  grown  in  impor- 
tance since  World  War  II,  with  all  the  great 
powers  stressing  development  of  undersea 
craft,  and,  despite  the  necessity  of  defense 
economies,  France  had  to  follow  suit. 

On  the  Jean  Bart  alone,  which  needs  only 
anti-aircraft  armament  and  radar  equipment 
to  be  completed,  it  would  be  possible  to  save 
2,000,000,000  francs  (about  $6,500,000),  Mr. 
Ramadier  said. 

Mr.  Ramadier  gave  two  other  reasons  for 
concentrating  on  the  lighter  ships  at  this 
time.  ''Our  first  task  is  to  defend  our  frontier 
on  the  east,"  he  said.  "This  defense  involves 
the  participation  of  small  river  craft."  The 
second  reason,  he  said,  was  ''to  assure  our 
communications  with  Africa,"  which  "re- 
quires a  light  fleet." 

U.S.S,R. 
Air  Show  Stresses  Jets 

New  York  Times,  July  18. — The  new 
Soviet  jet  planes  described  by  the  press  as 
looking  as  if  they  had  come  "from  the  arsenal 
of  interplanetary  flight"  were  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  publicly  today  in  the  Soviet 
Aviation  Day  show  at  Tushino  airdrome, 
just  outside  Moscow,  before  Marshal  Joseph 
Stalin  and  half  a  million  spectators. 

The  new  jets  were  shown  by  the  Soviet  Air 
Force  in  an  elaborate  spectacle  that  included 
hundreds  of  aircraft  of  all  types  as  well  as 
several  hundred  parachutists  and  a  mock 
combat  between  a  squadron  of  bombers  and 
jet  fighters. 

One  of  the  new  Soviet  jet  models  flew  over 
the  airfield  at  the  conclusion  of  the  show  at  an 
extremely  low  level.  This  was  followed  by 
single  flights  of  extremely  speedy  jet  fighters, 
also  flying  at  a  very  low  altitude. 

Foreign  military  attaches,  who  watched 
the  flight  of  the  new  jets,  said  they  seemed 
to  incorporate  advanced  engineering  princi- 
ples and  to  indicate  progress  over  the  jets  dis- 
played in  the  May  Day  celebration. 

The  air  show  provided  the  biggest  jet 
exhibition  that  the  Soviet  Air  Force  has  yet 
presented. 

New  Glider  Unveiled 

Another  innovation  revealed  at  the  show 
was  a  new  tailless  glider,  greatly  resembling 
a  huge  triangular  kitel  The  glider  was  re- 
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leased  high  over  the  airfield  by  a  towplane 
and  went  through  extensive  evolutions  be- 
fore landing.  It  drifted  exceptionally  fast  in 
the  brisk  wind  and  turned  over  and  over  in 
something  resembling  a  barrel  roll. 

The  jet  planes  engaged  in  extensive  aero- 
batics and  formation  flying  in  groups  of 
three  to  nine  planes.  The  press  said  no  other 
jet  pilots  in  the  world  were  capable  of  such 
group  maneuvers,  which  were  carried  out  in 
a  sunny  sky  across  which  there  drifted  huge 
white  clouds  into  which  the  jets  repeatedly 
disappeared. 

Premier  Stalin  appeared  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  striding  briskly  up  the  stairs  to 
the  reviewing  balcony  overlooking  the  field. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  high 
oflicials  including  George  M.  Malenkov, 
Klementy  E.  Voroshilov,  Anastas  I.  Miko- 
yan,  Nikolai  M.  Shvernik  and  Panteleimon 
K.  Ponomarenko.  The  Vice  Marshal  of  the 
air  show  was  Lieutenant  General  Vassily 
Stalin,  the  Premier's  son. 

The  press  commented  on  the  air  show  with 
editorials  praising  the  Soviet  air  might  and 
warning  that  the  Soviet  air  fleet  stands  guard 
against  the  ''criminal  plans  of  the  aggressive 
drive  against  the  Soviet  Union." 

Pravda  said  that  *'the  Soviet  people  are 
confident  of  their  strength  and  know  there  is 
a  tremendous  distance  between  the  plans  of 
warmongers  and  the  starting  of  a  new  war; 
that  the  peace  champions  are  strong  enough 
to  curb  aggressors  and  put  a  strait-jacket  on 
those  who  are  trying  to  plunge  mankind  into 
the  bloody  abyss  of  war." 

The  press  contended  that  of  80,000  planes 
built  by  the  Germans  in  the  last  three  years 
of  the  war,  75,000  were  destroyed  by  the 
Russians.  Aviation  Marshal  Konstantin  A. 
Vershinin,  commander  of  the  Soviet  Air 
Force,  said  in  Pravda  that  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean capitals  against  which  the  Nazi  Air 
Force  operated,  it  was  defeated  seriously 
only  at  Moscow.  He  said  the  British  and 
American  bombing  of  Germany  was  directed 
mostly  at  industrial  objectives  not  liked  by 
big  American  capitalists  or  those  industrial 
centers  that  the  Soviet  Army  was  about  to 
enter. 

Marshal  Vershinin  said  the  outcome  of  the 
air  war  against  Germany  was  decided  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  called  British  statements 


that  German  air  strength  had  been  broken 
in  the  Battle  of  Britain  ''clumsy."  He  said 
that  "England  was  saved  not  by  the  strategy 
and  policy  of  Churchill  but  by  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Rear  Admiral  Leslie  C.  Stevens,  United 
States  Embassy  Naval  and  Naval  Air  At- 
tach£,  called  the  air  show  "very  interesting." 

"Especially  noteworthy,"  he  added,  "was 
the  fact  it  was  restricted  completely  to 
modern  aircraft.  There  were  absolutely  no 
obsolescent  types. 

"As  usual,  the  formation  and  acrobatic 
flying  was  magnificent.  Such  performance 
comes  only  after  great  practice." 

Admiral  Stevens  has  seen  two  previous  air 
shows  in  Moscow. 

Analysis  of  Annual  Budget 

Revue  de  Defense  Nalionale,  May  1949. — 
The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Soviet  Union 
approved  by  the  law  of  March  14  the  general 
1949  budget.  The  projected  budget  entails 
the  following: 

Receipts:  446,043  billion  rubles; 

Expenditures:  415,355  billion  rubles. 

This  means  an  excess  of  receipts  over  ex- 
penditures of  30  billion  688  million  rubles. 

An  examination  of  the  comparative  table 
given  below  suggests  a  number  of  remarks. 


1945   1946   1947   1948 


Law 

of 

1949 

National  Defeiisel28. 2  72.2  66.4  66.3      79.1 

National  Econ- 
omy 74.3  102.2  132.7  147.5    152.5 

SocialCulture  62.7  83.2  106.5  105.6    119.2 

Administration  9.2  11.7  13.0  13.1       13.7 

Servicing     the 

Debt  5.2  6.5  6.5  3.5 


Total 

Total  Expenditures 
Unknown  Expenditures 


325.1  336.0    364.5 

361.2  368.8    415.4 
36.1      32.8      50.9 


In  the  first  place,  the  credits  allocated  to 
national  defense  by  the  new  budgetary  law 
have  increased  in  absolute  value  as  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  two  preceding  periods. 
They  are  slightly  more  than  those  of  the  1946 
budgetary  period. 

In  the  second  place,  a  comparative  ex- 
amination of  the  total  of  expenses  projected 
with  that  of  the  different  departments  as 
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communicated  officially  enables  us  to  note  an 
increasing  proportion  of  unknown  expenses. 
In  what  measure  are  the  latter  applied  to 
National  Defense? 

Finally,  if  the  budget  proper  to  the  armed 
forces  represents  but  19%  of  the  total,  there 
is  reason  to  suppose,  following  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  that  these 
credits  cover  only  the  material  needs  of  the 
armed  forces,  pay,  subsistence,  and  main- 
tenance; the  new  material  construction  re- 
mains a  duty  of  the  technical  ministries 
about  which  no  indication  is  given. 


OTHER  COUNTRIES 


India 


.  Manchester  Guardian,  June  8. — Bombay. 
— Speaking  at  the  naval  establishment 
H.M.I.S.  Shivaii  at  Poona  yesterday,  Vice- 
Admiral  W.  E.  Parry,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Royal  Indian  Navy,  said  he  hoped 
that  within  ten  years  India  would  have  a 
small  task  force  of  the  type  known  as  a 
hunter  and  killer  group. 

Recently,  he  said,  India  had  taken  over 
from  Britain  H.M.I.S.  Delhi  (former  H.M.S. 
Achilles)  and  three* destroyers,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  acquire  any  more  ships  until 
men  to  man  them  had  been  trained.  He 
hoped  that  India  might  acquire  another 
cruiser  within  three  years  and  later  more 
destroyers. 

Vice-Admiral  Parry  also  referred  to  the 
handicap  which  India  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  loss,  after  partition,  of  the  permanent 
naval  training  establishments  at  Karachi. 
This  deficiency  was  being  overcome  by 
training  facilities  at  Cochin. 

AVIATION 

Navy  Modifies  Constellation  For 
Radar  Picket 

Aviation  Week,  June  27. — Bulging  with 
radomes  and  bristling  with  antenna  spines, 
the  Lockheed  Constellation  has  joined  the 
Navy's  rapidly  growing  stable  of  radar  picket 
planes.  The  specially-modified  Constellation 
is  called  the  PO-IW  (P  for  patrol,  O  for 
Lockheed  and  W  for  warning). 

First  PO-IW  of  an  experimental  order  for 
two  made  its  initial  test  flight  at  Burbank, 
Calif.,  last  week.  Second  is  expected  to  be 


flying  shortly  after  stability  problems  caused 
by  the  bulging  radomes  are  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. 

New  Requirement — The  PO-IW  is  de- 
signed to  fill  a  new  Navy  requirement  for  a 
combination  long  range  radar  picket  plane 
and  airborne  combat  communications  center. 
As  such  the  PO-IW  can  be  used  for  four 
principle  functions: 

Radar  Picket  Plane — The  picket  plane  is 
far  superior  to  the  destroyer  radar  picket 
ships  now  in  use  since  it  can  carry  the  search 
radar  to  an  altitude  where  the  line  of  sight 
difficulties  that  limit  coverage  from  surface 
radar  sets  are  eliminated.  The  Constellation 
can  provide  360-degree  coverage  using  radar 
antennae  on  top  of  the  fuselage,  slung  under 
the  belly  and  installed  in  especially  elongated 
nose  and  the  tail.  The  range  of  the  Constel- 
lation can  be  added  to  radar  range  to  provide 
extremely  early  warning  of  either  air  attack 
or  submarine  activity. 

With  the  increasing  speed  of  jet  fighters 
and  attack  planes,  the  Navy  faces  an  urgent 
need  for  extending  its  radar  range  beyond 
the  100  miles  of  ship-borne  radar. 

Anti-Submarine  Patrol  Plane — The  belly 
radar  of  the  PO-IW  is  a  special  type  de- 
veloped by  the  Navy  for  use  against  the 
"schnorkel  type  submarine  which  exposes 
only  a  small  breathing  device  on  the  surface. 
Again  the  range  of  the  Constellation  is  im- 
portant since  it  can  cover  large  areas  on 
search  missions  and  can  carry  more  powerful 
radar  than  can  be  crammed  into  a  smaller 
plane. 

Radar  Ferret— The  PO-IW  will  be 
equipped  with  radar  detection  equipment 
and  counter-radar  equipment  to  jam  enemy 
radar  stations.  Role  of  ferret  planes  in  locat- 
ing enemy  radar  installations  and  computing 
their  operational  frequencies  preparatory  to 
jamming  them  was  an  item  of  increasing 
importance  in  the  closing  months  of  the  last 
war  and  is  likely  to  be  an  even  more  impor- 
tant function  in  future  air  war. 

Combat  Communications  Center — Use  of 
VHF  radio  requires  an  airborne  relay  station 
to  maintain  ground  to  air  communications 
over  long  distances.  The  PO-IW  can  func- 
tion in  that  capacity.  It  can  also,  by  virtue 
of  information  obtained  from  its  search 
radar,  function  as  a  combat  control  center 
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for  fighter  control  against  enemy  air  attack 
or  against  submarine  activity. 

The  Navy  has  three  other  models  of  radar 
picket  and  search  planes — the  Grumman 
TBM  modified  with  a  triple  tail  fin  to 
stabilize  the  "guppy"  belly  radome;  the 
Grumman  AF-IS  a  later  development  of  the 
TBM  series;  and  the  Douglas  AD-3W  which 
also  has  a  triple  tail  to  counteract  the  belly 
radome.  However  these  three  planes  are 
powered  by  a  single  engine  and  have  a  rela- 
tively limited  range.  They  are  designed  for 
operation  from  a  carrier  on  search  missions 
aimed  primarily' at  enemy  submarines  and 
surface  ships. 

Changed  Plans — In  contrast*  the  PO-IW 
is  land-based,  has  far  greater  range  and  is 
capable  of  carrying  much  more  powerful 
radar  and  communications  equipment.  Navy 
originally  planned  to  use  the  two  Lockheed 
Constitutions  for  this  type  of  work  but  later 
opened  the  project  to  competition  that  nar- 
rowed to  the  Constellation  and  the  Douglas 
DC-6. 

Navy  preferred  to  buy  oflF  the  shelf  com- 
mercial transports  for  experimentation  in 
this  field  to  save  money.  Lockheed  won  the 
competition  primarily  because  of  a  much 
lower  price. 

The  two  Lockheed  PO-lW's  are  strictly 
experimental.  Since  the  Navy  is  venturing 
into  a  broad  new  field,  it  is  likely  that  any 
future  requirement  for  a  tactical  production 
line  aircraft  of  this  type  will  be  relatively 
slow  in  crystallizing. 

F'84E 

Aviation  Week,  July  4. — Republic  F-84E, 
latest  development  of  the  Thunderjet  fighter, 
features  performance  and  maintenance  im- 
provements over  previous  models.  Powered 
by  the  new  Allison  J-35-A-17  engine,  which 
develops  5000  lb.  static  thrust,  the  new 
model  is  faster,  has  an  850-mile  radius-of- 
action  and  a  service  ceiling  above  45,000  ft. 

Armament  includes  six  .50  cal.  machine 
guns,  eight  5-in.  HVAR  rockets,  two  1000- 
Ib.  bombs,  two500-lb.  fragmentation  clusters, 
depth  charges,  incendiary  bombs  and  napalm 
tanks  carried  in  retractable  or  jettisonable 
rocket  and  bomb  holders.  Maintenance  im- 
provements include   180  access  doors,  re- 


tractable battery  lift,  hinged  gun  deck,  guide 
rails,  snap-on  electrical  leads  and  throttle 
disconnects  for  rapid  engine  interchange- 
ability. 

The  new  F-84E  has  received  a  structural 
"beef-up"  to  increase  its  allowable  "0" 
loads.  The  fuselage  has  been  lengthened  15 
in.  to  provide  greater  room  for  the  pilot. 
Cabin  pressurization  and  air  conditioning 
equipment  is  improved.  Tip  tanks  carry  fins 
to  permit  full  airplane  maneuverability  with 
tanks  installed. 

Initial  deliveries  of  the  F-84E  will  go  to 
the  23rd  Fighter  Group,  Howard  Air  Force 
Base,  Canal  Zone. 

Air  Maneuvers  Over  England 

New  York  Times,  June  26. — ^London. — 
The  Western  European  Union  went  into  ac- 
tion today  to  defend  Britain  in  the  biggest 
air  maneuvers  since  the  war.  For  the  first 
time  in  peace  foreign  air  forces  joined  in 
"battles"  designated  to  yield  lessons  in 
o£Fensive  and  defensive  tactics  based  on 
greatly  improved  speeds  of  modern  jet 
planes. 

All  the  Superfortresses  of  the  United 
States  Third  Air  Division  now  based  in 
Britain  will  make  daylight  raids  in  the  nine 
days'  exercises,  and  pilots  flying  Shooting 
Stars,  the  latest  American  jet  fighters,  are 
operating  alongside  Royal  Air  Force  fighters 
in  Vampire  and  Meteor  jet  fighters.  France, 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  have  sent 
operation  room  personnel  and  a  Netherlands 
squadron  of  British-made  Meteors  is  operat- 
ting  with  the  defending  forces. 

The  attacking  forces,  under  Air  Marshal 
Sir  Aubry  Ellwood,  chief  of  the  British 
Bomber  Command,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Leon 
Johnson,  commander  of  the  United  States 
Third  Air  Division,  opened  cautiously  with 
tentative  probes  of  the  East  Coast  defenses. 

Arrayed  against  them  was  a  network  of 
defending  forces  made  up  of  ground  ob- 
servers, anti-aircraft  guns,  a  radar  screen 
and  fighter  patrols  controlled  by  Air 
Marshall  Sir  Basil  Embry,  chief  of  the 
Fighter  Command.  More  than  500  aircraft 
are  taking  part  in  the  exercises  which  are 
taking  place  under  Sir  Basil's  general  direc- 
tion. 
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New  York  Times,  July  3. — London. — As 
Britain's  sham  air  war  reached  its  climax 
today,  top  ranking  Royal  Air  Force  chiefs 
were  reported  satisfied  that  they  were  well  on 
the  way  toward  solving  any  future  threat 
from  enemy  high-altitude  jet  bombers  flying 
at  around  the  speed  of  sound. 

Exercise  Foil,  which  for  the  first  time  in- 
cluded air  squadrons  and  operations  per- 
sonnel from  Britain's  Western  Union  allies, 
had  progressed  sufficiently,  it  was  said,  to 
encourage  the  service  chiefs  in  respect  to  two 
chief  factors  in  the  British  aerial  defense 
problems. 

The  first  was  an  extremely  high  percentage 
of  interceptions  at  great  height  by  Britain's 
latest  operational  jet  fighters — the  Gloster 
Meteor  and  the  de  Havilland  Vampire. 

The  second  was  how  the  incalculable  hu- 
man factor  had  stood  up  to  the  demand  for 
ever-increased  speed  in  spotting  and  report- 
ing to  control  centers  the  presence  of  enemy 
aircraft.  In  both  human  and  material  phases 
of  air  defense  the  British  experts  were  re- 
ported exceptionally  pleased  with  the  results 
of  the  exercise. 

As  Royal  Airforce  officers  began  evaluat- 
ing the  lessons  learned  since  Exercise  Foil 
began  June  25,  the  warm  summer  skies  over 
Britain  were  filled  with  the  largest  force  of 
fighter  and  bomber  formations  seen  since  the 
war.  Superfortresses  from  the  United  States 
Third  Air  Division,  based  in  Britain,  at- 
tacked London  from  high  levels  during  the 
afternoon  and  made  strategic  raids  on 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bristol 
and  Leeds.  British  and  Netherlands  jet 
fighter  squadrons  manned  by  regular  and  by 
auxiliary  personnel  made  repeated  intercep- 
tor attacks  from  varying  heights. 

Elsewhere  in  the  country  British  bomber 
forces  also  launched  assaults  on  industrial 
targets  while  a  mock  attack  on  Birmingham 
by  a  mosquito  bomber  fleet  was  reported  to 
have  resulted  in  "heavy  casualties"  for  the 
invading  force. 

The  exercise  will  end  oflicially  about  10 
o'clock  Sunday  night,  and  it  is  expected  that 
senior  airforce  officers  will  hold  a  press  con- 
ference at  fighter  command  headquarters,  at 


Uxbridge  near  London,  afterward  to  sum  up 
interim  impressions.  Government  Ministers 
in  charge  of  service  departments,  including 
A.  V.  Alexander,  Minister  of  Defense,  and 
Arthur  Henderson,  Air  Secretary,  have  been 
flying  to  various  participating  airdromes 
during  the  last  week  to  see  for  themselves 
how  the  exercise  has  been  conducted,  and 
similar  visits  have  been  made  by  high- 
ranking  air  officers  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States  and  other  nations. 

New  York  Times,  July  7. — London. — 
Some  unpublicized  aspects  of  Britain's  re- 
cent air  exercises  that  have  come  to  light 
here  bring  into  better  balance  the  praise 
that  senior  Royal  Air  Force  officers  and 
political  service  chiefs  lavished  on  the 
British  military  aviation  last  Sunday. 

Despite  the  claim  that  Britain  still  "leads 
the  world  in  fighter  aircraft",  it  should,  in 
fairness,  be  pointed  out  that  neither  the 
British  fighters  nor  bombers  operated  during 
this  exercise  at  higher  than  35,000  feet  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  could  not.  Above 
this  ceiling,  some  experts  say  that  Britain  is 
"wide  open"  to  air  attack. 

For  the  moment  no  power  except  the 
United  States  is  known  to  have  an  effective 
bomber  force  capable  of  operating  above 
35,000  feet  although  the  Soviet  Union  is 
trying  to  build  one.  Britain's  two  standard 
jet  fighters,  the  Gloster  Meteor  and  the  de 
Havilland  Vampire,  can  catch  any  known 
bomber  below  this  level  but  for  interception 
above  it  Britain  must  rely  for  some  time  yet 
on  rockets  guided  to  their  targets  by  a  secret 
combination  of  radio  controls  and  proximity 
fuse. 

A  Troublesome  Aspect 

\  troublesome  aspect  of  the  problem  is  the 
fact  that  the  higher  jet  fighters  operate  the 
more  their  speed  drops,  partly  because  of  the 
increasing  "thinness"  of  the  air  that  must  be 
sucked  into  the  jet  engines.  Until  this  disabil- 
ity is  overcome,  it  is  thought  that  even  slow- 
flying  bombers — ^provided  they  can  attain 
the  necessary  height — will  be  able  to  pass 
right  over  pilot-manned  fighter  defenses. 

Another  problem  that  is  giving  Britain's 
air  experts  concern  is  the  lag  in  radar  de- 
velopment here  vis-a-vis  the  increasing  speeds 
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and  operating  heights  of  new  aircraft. 
British  radar  is  still  largely  of  wartime 
vintage,  with  a  standard  operating  range  of 
approximately  130  miles — equal  to  about  ten 
minutes  warning  of  the  approach  of  high 
speed,  high  level  aircraft.  Britain's  Meteor 
fighter  needs  more  time  than  this  to  climb  to 
35,000  feet. 

The  United  States  has  developed  the  best 
and  most  compact  radar  apparatus  capable 
of  being  transported  in  a  high-speed  fighter, 
and  British  air  experts  are  keen  to  make  this 
equipment  standard  throughout  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  Technicians  of  the  two  countries 
have  been  consulting  for  months  on  stand- 
ardization between  the  Royal  and  the  United 
States  Air  Forces,  but  none  of  them  has  been 
able  to  solve  the  key  problem  of  dollar  ex- 
change. 

The  RAF  Fighter  Command,  it  is  re- 
ported, is  planning  to  replace  its  standard 
Meteor  fighter,  which  has  come  to  the  limit 
of  its  development  with  the  latest-type  de 
Havilland  Vampire,  equipped  with  the  new 
"thin"  wing.  This  wing  will  give  greater 
speed  and  rate  of  climb,  but  it  will  also  re- 
duce the  present  wing-loading  capacity. 

This  may  result  in  the  replacement  of  the 
present  twin-Goblin  jet  engines,  of  3,500 
pounds  thrust  each,  with  a  single  "souped 
up"  Rolls  Royce  Ghost  engine  of  5,500 
pounds  thrust.  Alterations  may  also  entail 
the  addition  of  wing-tip  tanks  for  added 
range  and  until  these  can  be  jettisoned  in 
flight  it  will  mean  less  maneuverability  and 
slower  climbing  speed. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  worrying  air 
officers  in  charge  of  the  recent  RAF  exercises 
is  continuing  shortage  of  manpower.  Plan- 
ners of  the  exercises,  for  instance,  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  normal  wartime  tech- 
niques of  "saturating"  the  defenders  with  a 
variety  of  attacks  from  different  heights  and 
directions  and  at  varying  speeds,  and,  in- 
stead, could  merely  send  in  one  main  attack 
at  a  time,  with  two  or  three  minor  feint  at- 
tacks to  confuse  the  defenders. 

It  was  reported  that  the  personnel  of  the 
RAF  and  ancillary  organizations  stood  up 
well  during  the  ten-day  maneuvers  but 
RAF  men  know  the  problems  facing  them  in 
"Exercise  Foil"  were  a  far  cry  from  what  the 
RAF  handled  in  the  recent  war — or  what  it 


believes  will  face  it  if  war  ever  comes  again 
to  Europe. 

Editors  note  :  Draw  your  own  conclusions  from  abovt 
two  reports. 

British  Bombers  for  Greece 

The  Aeroplane,  June  10. — During  the  past 
12  months  74  fighter  bombers  have  been  de- 
livered to  Greece  on  request  and  against 
payment.  Of  these  20  were  ordered  in 
January,  1948,  and  delivered  in  July,  1948; 
delivery  of  54  ordered  in  August,  1948,  is 
just  being  completed.  No  aircraft  in  other 
categories  have  so  far  been  delivered,  but 
by  August  outstanding  requests  for  24  train- 
ing and  12  transport  aircraft  ordered  in 
March  and  April  of  this  year  would  be  met. 

This  information  was  given  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  June  1  by  Mr.  Mayhew  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Major 
Tufton  Beamish  (Cons.  Lewes)  who,  in  a 
supplementary  question,  asked  why  the 
Greek  Air  Force  was  kept  short  of  Spitfires 
during  the  whole  of  the  Winter  campaign, 
when  Spitfires  were  obsolescent  craft  in  this 
country.  He  suggested  that  the  urgent  need 
in  Greece  was  for  fighter  bombers  and  light 
bombers. 

MERCHANT  MARINE 
Merchant  Fleet  Keeping  Strength 

New  York  Times,  July  17. — The  growth 
of  foreign  merchant  fleets  and  their  increased 
competition,  combined  with  a  leveling  off 
of  United  States  foreign  trade,  have  had 
little  effect  on  the  size  of  the  active  privately 
owned  merchant  marine,  the  National 
Federation  of  American  Shipping,  Inc.,  re- 
ported yesterday. 

In  making  public  at  Washington  its  semi- 
annual report  on  the  status  of  our  merchant 
marine,  the  federation  found  that  the  pri- 
vately owned  fleet  had  declined  by  only 
twenty-three  ships  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
This  decrease,  the  report  added,  was  due 
primarily  to  the  withdrawal  of  older  and  less 
efficient  ships. 

On  July  1,  the  privately  owned  fleet  com- 
prised 1,193  ships  with  an  approximate  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  14,100,000  as  compared 
with  1,216  vessels  of  over  14,200,000  dead- 
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weight  tons  on  Jan.  1,  1949.  A  breakdown 
shows  that  712  ships  were  dry  cargo  and 
combination  vessels,  of  about  7,100,000 
deadweight  tons,  and  481  were  tankers  of 
about  7,000,000  deadweight  tons. 

This  fleet  of  1,193  ships  was  employed  in 
the  following  trades: 

U.  S.  foreign  trade 517  170 

Non -contiguous  territorial  trade  45  5 

U.  S.  coastwise  trade 60*  216 

U.  S.  intercoastal  trade 25  5 

Temporarily  inactive 85  65 

•  Includes  Colliers. 

The  number  of  Government -owned  ships 
under  bareboat  charter  to  private  operators 
stood  at  344  on  July  1,  or  only  fifteen  below 


the  Jan.  1  total.  This,  the  report  noted,  is  in 
contrast  with  the  sharp  decline  of  bareboat 
chartered  vessels  in  1948. 

With  the  removal  of  C-4  type  passenger 
vessels  from  general  agency  agreements,  this 
type  of  operation  is  virtually  ended. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  Government- 
owned  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  the 
report  found  that  the  ships  had  been  reduced 
from  1,902  on  Jan.  1  to  1,876  on  July  1. 

Ships  Under  Close  Watch 

New  York  Times,  July  9. — One  of  the  most 
intensive  guarding  programs  ever  applied  to 
American  shipping  is  gradually  taking  form 
along  the  port's  waterfront,  according  to  re- 
ports from  shipping  sources  yesterday. 

Department  of  Justice  agents,  including 
immigration  inspectors,  Federal  Bureau  of 
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Investigation  men  and  special  officers  are 
being  assigned  to  an  increasing  number  of 
ships,  operators  said.  All  three  of  the  so- 
called  Iron  Curtain  vessels  that  were  in  port 
'  last  week  were  under  special  scrutiny  when 
they  arrived  and  the  vessel  that  sailed  re- 
ceived a  more  careful  watching. 

The  Balory  of  the  Gdynia-America  Line 
came  in  and  sailed  under  surveillance,  and  at 
the  time  it  was  said  by  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  officials  that  the  watch  was 
to  keep  crew  members  on  board.  Despite  the 
guard  three  escaped,  but  were  taken  in 
custody  later. 

Yesterday  at  3:10  P.M.  the  Russian 
freighter  Dmitry  Donskoi,  on  which  United 
States  Government  attention  has  been  the 
subject  of  representatives  by  the  Soviet 
Embassy  m  Washington,  pulled  away  from 
her  pier  at  Bayway  Terminal,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  She  had  been  under  constant  guard 
since  her  arrival  and  her  crew  was  carefully 
checked  off  to  see  that  none  remained  and 
that  no  unlisted  passenger  sailed  without 
official  knowledge. 

The  Yugoslav  freighter  Tupusko  docked 
in  Brooklyn  a  week  ago  with  cargo  and  eight 
passengers  and  is  to  sail  from  Pier  96,  North 
River,  late  next  week.  She  was  also  given  a 
special  guard. 

It  also  developed  that  the  Federal  atten- 
tion is  not  being  Limited  to  ships  flying  Iron 
Curtain  flags. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service's  district  head- 
quarters, at  70  Columbus  Avenue,  declined 
to  comment  on  the  expansion  of  the  pas- 
senger surveillance  program.  Shipping  op- 
erators, however,  said  emphatically  that 
ship  movements,  and  departures  in  partic- 
ular, were  now  the  object  to  Federal  watch- 
fulness unprecedented  in  peacetime. 

War  Risk  Pay  In  Chinese  Waters 

New  York  Times y  July  16. — San  Francisco. 
— Payment  of  war  risk  bonuses  to  seamen  on 
ships  entering  Chinese  coastal  waters  is  pro- 
vided in  a  ninety-day  agreement  signed  by 
the  Pacific  Maritime  Association  with  two 
American  Federation  of  Labor  seagoing 
affiliates,  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots,  and 
the  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific.  The  provi- 
sion became  effective  on  Wednesday. 


Members  of  the  two  unions  are  to  receive 
an  additional  75  to  100  per  cent  of  their  base 
pay  while  they  are  in  an  area  extending  from 
a  point  north  of  Hong  Kong  up  to  the 
Korean  peninsula  and  150  miles  out  to  sea. 
This  bonus  is  in  addition  to  a  $2.50  daily 
war-risk  bonus  established  during  World 
War  II. 

The  provision  was  negotiated  after  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government  had  in- 
formed the  United  States  Embassy  that  it 
would  blockade  all  ports  held  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  average  $750  monthly  base  wage  of 
masters  and  the  $226  base  pay  of  sailors  will 
be  doubled  in  an  area  from  Lat.  26  degrees  15 
minutes  N.  to  Lat.  33  degrees  N.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  bonuses  are  payable  upon  entry 
into  coastal  waters  lying  to  the  north  and 
south  of  this  area. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Pacific  Maritime 
Association  said  tonight  that  a  bonus  agree- 
ment for  China  waters  also  had  been  reached 
with  the  CIO  Cooks  and  Stewards  and  that 
others  were  being  negotiated  with  the  CIO 
Marine  Engineers  and  the  independent 
Marine  Firemen.  So  far  the  employers  have 
not  met  with  the  radio  operators  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

SCIENCE 
Ship  Stabilizer 

Christian  Science  Monitor^  July  16. — New 
York. — The  United  States  Navy  may  soon 
take  the  ''bound"  out  of  the  bounding  main. 

Naval  engineers  have  devised  a  new  ship- 
stabilization  system  designed  to  reduce  the 
rolling  motion  of  vessels  by  80  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  Third  Naval  District  Head- 
quarters here.  Extensive  sea  tests  of  the 
"activated  tank"  method  now  are  planned 
at  the  Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Successful  stabilization  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  shipboard  weapons, 
say  naval  ordnancemen  and  engineers.  It 
would  simplify  carrier  landing  operations  and 
expedite  the  discharge  of  cargo  and  troops 
from  anchored  vessels  in  open  seaways. 

Carrying  a  prototype  of  the  system,  the 
Peregrine^  sl  large  minesweeper,  will  test  its 
eflFectiveness  in  rough  weather  at  sea  oflF  the 
Virginia  capes  in  August.  Naval  engineers 
and  architects  have  studied  the  method  for  a 
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number  of  years,  but  no  sea  tests  have  been 
made  since  the  addition  of  recent  modifica- 
tions. 

Built  to  operate  on  a  counter-balance 
principle,  the  new  stabilizer  consists  of  two 
pairs  of  large  tanks  mounted  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  ship,  the  navy  explains.  Each 
tank  is  half  filled  with  ballast  water.  Transfer 
ducts  across  the  ship  connect  the  bottoms  of 
the  tanks. 

Electronic  equipment  detects  the  ship's 
roll  almost  before  it  starts  and  sets  pumps  at 
work  shifting  the  water  rapidly  back  and 
forth  to  offset  the  rolling  motion,  according 
to  the  navy. 

The  system  would  "cost  in  weight"  less 
than  some  other  stabilizers  (about  1  per  cent 
of  a  ship's  displacement),  naval  engineers 
believe.  It  would  increase  a  ship's  monetary 
cost  by  about  3  per  cent  and  require  2  per 
cent  of  its  propulsive  power,  the  engineers 
estimate. 

Naval  experiments  with  the  system  began 
in  1937.  Suspended  in  1940,  they  were  re- 
sumed after  World  War  II. 

Camera-Developer-Projector 
For  Radar 

New  York  Times,  June  28. — Huntington, 
L.  I. — A  newly  perfected  device  that  photo- 
graphs objects  and  then  reproduces  them  in 
great  detail  on  a  large  projection  screen  only 
four  seconds  later,  after  complete  processing 
of  the  film,  was  demonstrated  here  today. 

Fabricated  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  the  high-speed  camera- 
developer-projector  was  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  radar  specialists.  It  may  be 
used  in  a  radar  "fence"  if  one  is  thrown 
around  the  North  American  Continent. 

At  present  radar  search  screens  are  kept  in 
constant  view  of  radar  technicians  who 
manually  reproduce  on  a  board  the  aerial 
traffic  in  their  individual  sections  of  the 
radar  screen. 

The  new  device,  developed  here  at  the 
plant  of  the  Kenyon  Instrument  Company, 
Inc.,  would  photograph  constantly  the  radar 
screen  and  project  the  pictures  of  the  radar- 
viewed  sky  traffic  on  a  ten-foot  screen.  The 
"brass"  controlling  Air  Force  flights,  then 
would  be  able  to  sit  back  and  watch  the 
automatic  projections. 


The  instrument  was  demonstrated  by 
Clifton  Tuttle,  who  with  Fordyce  M.  Brown 
developed  it  in  the  last  year.  Both  men  are 
research  physicists  at  the  Kenyon  labora- 
tory. 

Mr.  Tuttle  placed  in  front  of  the  camera 
part  of  the  un-named  machine  a  sketch 
whose  intricate  lines  resembled  the  engraving 
on  paper  currency.  Seconds  later  the  projec- 
tor on  the  back  of  the  device  threw  a  picture 
of  the  sketch  on  a  wall  screen.  Pages  of  news- 
papers, calendars  and  other  printed  matter 
also  were  reproduced. 

Although  the  invention  was  made  for  the 
Air  Force,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  used 
by  other  agencies.  Mr.  Tuttle  said  that 
representatives  of  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School  had  suggested  use  by  mobile  X-ray 
imits. 

The  device  probably  will  sell  for  $10,000 
when  put  into  production,  Mr.  Tuttle  esti- 
mated. Three  have  been  made  so  far.  Two 
will  go  to  the  Air  Force's  Watson  Labora- 
tories at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and  the  other  will 
be  taken  to  the  Army  Signal  Corps  head- 
quarters. The  machine  is  compact,  about 
four  feet  tall  and  two  feet  square.  It  uses 
thirty-five  millimeter  film. 

"The  speed  is  achieved  by  having  the 
solutions  at  about  135  degrees  Fahrenheit," 
Mr.  Tuttle  related.  "The  developing  takes 
less  than  a  second,  the  fixing  a  little  over  two 
seconds  and  the  washing  and  drying  less 
than  a  second." 

Four  hundred  feet  of  film  are  placed  in  the 
machine  at  once.  It  can  then  run  at  high- 
speed for  seven  hours  without  being  touched. 
The  tanks  of  developer,  fixing  solution  and 
rinsing  water  are  big  enough  for  twelve  hours 
of  continuous  operation. 

Another  invention  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  fast-camera  projector.  The  device 
is  a  projection  machine  that  incorporates  the 
features  of  a  motion-picture  projector  and  a 
slide  projector.  When  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  speed  camera  the  pictures  on 
the  film  remain  on  the  screen  from  a  fraction 
of  a  second  to  thirty  seconds. 

INTERNATIONAL 
Western  Union  Naval  Exercises 

London  Times,  June  11. — The  Admiralty 
has  issued  some  details  of  the  nava.l^Tisx^^^^ 
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which  are  to  be  carried  out  at  the  end  of  this 
month  by  ships  from  the  British,  French, 
Netherlands,  and  Belgian  Navies,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Rhoderick 
McGrigor,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Home 
Fleet.  More  than  100  men-of-war  in  all  will 
take  part,  ranging  from  a  battleship  and 
several  carriers  to  motor  torped6-boats. 

The  British,  French,  and  Dutch  ships, 
other  than  minesweepiers,  will  assemble  in 
Mounts  Bay,  off  Penzance,  on  Thursday, 
June  30,  for  the  exchange  of  official  visits 
and  harbour  drills.  On  Monday,  July  4,  they 
will  sail  for  exercises  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
while  mines  weeping  exercises,  in  which 
Belgian  ships  will  also  participate,  will  take 
place  in  the  Channel.  Both  ships  and  mine- 
sweepers, at  the  conclusion  of  their  respec- 
tive exercises,  will  assemble  in  Weymouth 
Bay  on  Thursday,  July  7. 


The  French  senior  officer  will  be  Vice- 
Admiral  R.  G.  Lambert,  ffying  his  Sag  in  the 
cruiser  Montcalm,  and  there  will  be  two 
other  French  admirals;  the  Dutch  senior 
officer  will  be  Rear-Admiral  J.  J.  L.  Willinge 
with  his  flag  in  the  cruiser  Tromp.  Besides 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  his  flag  in  the 
fleet-carrier  Implacable,  the  British  Rear- 
Admirals  Mansergh,  Commanding  the  3rd 
Aircraft  Carrier  Squadron,  Slayter,  Com- 
manding the  2nd  Cruiser  Squadron,  and 
Anstice,  Commanding  Training  battleships, 
will  be  afloat. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Questions  A-Bomb  Blitz 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  2. — Wash- 
ington.— It  would  take  as  many  as  6,500 
atomic  bombs  to  totally  destroy  the  cities  of 
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a  major  military  power,  an  authority  on 
strategic  air  war  estimates. 

This  comes  from  D.  Stefan  T.  Possony,  a 
specialist  on  bomb  target  selection  for 
France  during  the  first  part  of  World  War  II, 
later  a  psychological  warfare  expert  for  the 
United  States  Navy  after  the  fall  of  France. 

His  calculations  on  the  enormous  number 
of  atomic  bombs  required,  coupled  with  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  limitations  as  well  as 
capabilities  of  existing  bomber  fleets,  ques- 
tions the  theory  of  an  ^'atomic  blitz'*  to 
defeat  an  enemy  in  a  quick  war.  He  cautions 
that  "the  destructiveness  of  a  weapon  is  de- 
pendent on  the  quantity  in  which  this 
weapon  can  be  made  available." 

Dr.  Possony,  currently  lecturing  on  mili- 
tary subjects  at  Georgetown  University,  set 
down  his  views  in  a  volume  on  "strategic  air 
power  for  dynamic  security,"  published  by 
the  Infantry  Journal. 


Vast  Destructive  Potential 

Dr.  Possony  used  Germany,  in  its  wartime 
condition,  as  an  example  of  estimating  the 
number  of  atomic  bombs  necessary  for  a 
war  of  "total  destruction"  against  urban 
areas.  He  chose  that  country  because  sta- 
tistics are  available  for  destruction  wrought 
by  conventional  bombs.     , 

The  havoc  produced  by  one  atomic  bomb 
is  equal  to  about  4,000  tons  of  conventional 
bombs,  based  on  the  actual  damage  produced 
by  the  blast.  Dr.  Possony  estimates.  This,  as 
he  points  out,  is  different  from  the  strictly 
theoretical  figure  (based  on  mere  measure- 
ment of  blast)  of  one  atomic  bomb  equaling 
20,000  tons  of  TNT.  That  estimate  was 
made  in  the  first  official  announcement  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  at  the  time  of  the  1945 
attack  on  Hiroshima. 

Dr.  Possony  discusses  in  cold  but  alarming 
statistics  the  toll  expectable  if  an  atomic  at- 
tack should  be  launched  against  the  United 
States — but  challenges  a  statement  that 
40,000,000  persons  would  be  killed  in  the 
first  24  hours. 

"Even  if  the  bomb  were  considerably  more 
effective  than  it  actually  is,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  masses  of  people  so  great  assembled  in 
a  targetable  concentration,"  he  writes.  "In 
order  to  kill  so  many,  it  would  be  necessary, 
for  example,  to  destroy  some  90  cities  cover- 


ing an  area  of  approximately  4,500  square 
miles.  .  .  .  Making  allowance  for  one-third 
operational  failures  and  inaccurate  drops, 
and  for  a  50  per  cent  rate  of  interception  (of 
the  attacking  bombers)  if  the  attacks  were 
run  on  single  missions,  about  10,000  atomic 
bombs  would  be  easily  required  for  such  an 
extermination  attack.  That  many  atomic 
bombs  will  hardly  be  available  as  long  as 
atomic  technology  remains  as  complicated  as 
it  is,  but  this  is  little  solace. 

But — "we  can  calculate  that  at  least  a 
million  people  will  be  killed"  for  each  135 
atomic  boml  =•  'oaded  into  bombers,  allowing 
for  misses  ai  v.  planes  shot  down  en  route, 
Dr.  Possony  savs. 

Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  cost  of  kill- 
ing men  has  risen  steadily  with  each  war,  he 
observes.  It  cost  Caesar  75  cents  to  kill  each 
enemy  soldier;  Napoleon  $3,000;  $25,000  per 
man  in  World  War  I;  $50,000  with  the  tech- 
nology of  World  War  II. 

While  Dr.  Possony  expressed  serious 
doubts  about  the  ability  to  annihilate  the 
urban  population  of  a  nation  by  "total  de- 
struction" attack  with  atomic  bombs,  he  con- 
tended their  use  against  "selective"  targets 
of  industry  would  assure  victory.  Such  at- 
tacks would  wipe  out  an  enemy's  war-making 
ability  and  make  him  incapable  of  continuing 
the  fight. 

Without  mentioning  any  particular  type 
of  plane  or  referring  to  the  current  con- 
troversy over  the  long-range  B-36,  Dr. 
Possony  discussed  "the  crisis  of  the  heavy 
bomber." 

"At  present,  the  fighter  units  of  all  im- 
portant air  forces  are  partially  equipped  with 
jets,  and  we  may  guess  that  within  a  few 
years  there  will  be  only  jet  fighters,"  he  said. 
"It  is  possible  that  within  several  years  the 
major  air  forces  will  also  have  heavy  jet 
bombers,  but  these  may  be  usable  only  at 
medium  range  or  for  one-way  missions. 

Jets  Key  Air  Fleets 

"For  long-range,  two-way  heavy  bombard- 
ment, it  seems  probable  that  piston  engines 
will  still  have  to  be  used,  but  against  jet 
fighters  their  chances  of  survival  are  slim. 
And  they  are  even  more  dangerously  exposed 
to  attack  by  guided  missiles  of  the  ground- 
to-air  type.  To  get  a  minimum  of  protection, 
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piston-engined  heavy  bombers  must  with- 
draw to  maximum  altitudes. 

''Some  people  without  imagination  deduce 
from  these  facts  that  at  present  long-range 
air  power  is  *not  existent'  and  that  long- 
range  bombardment  will  never  be  feasible. 
Actually,  of  course,  it  should  eventually  be 
possible  to  solve  these  problems." 

Among  possible  solutions  he  mentions 
aerial  refueling,  towing  bombers  over  part 
of  their  route  to  a  target  to  save  their  fuel 
and  increase  their  range.  But  he  emphasizes 
the  need,  under  present  conditions,  of  bases 
within  reasonable  striking  distance  of  enemy 
territory. 

''Tomorrow's  master  of  the  air  will  be  the 
nation  that  will  be  in  possession  of  a  large 
number  of  long-range  heavy  jet  bombers," 
Dr.  Possony  asserts.  "The  master  of  the  air 
the  day  after  tomorrow  will  be  the  nation 
that  will  first  be  in  possession  of  atomic  aero 
engines.  That  nation  .  .  .  will  hold  the  fate 
and  freedom  of  the  world  in  its  hands.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  nation  will  be  the  United 
States." 

State  Department  Couriers ' 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July  4. — 
Eighty-five  men  make  up  an  exclusive  mail 
system  for  the  use  of  the  State  Department 
alone.  Traveling  mostly  by  air,  these  men, 
called  couriers,  rush  diplomatic  secrets 
around  the  world  to  163  diplomatic  posts 
scattered  in  foreign  lands. 

They  travel  set  routes  every  week.  Two 
men  leave  for  South  America  each  week,  and 
each  week  two  men  return  from  South 
America.  All  along  the  line  they  drop  oflF 
mail  (confidential  and  secret  orders)  and  pick 
up  mail  (secret  and  confidential  informa- 
tion). 

At  various  points  couriers'  paths  cross,  and 
they  swap  pouches  to  speed  up  mail  delivery. 
Panama,  Paris,  Cairo  and  Bangkok  are  the 
major  swapping  points. 

The  mail  is  carried  in  locked  brief  cases  or 
"pouches,"  and  the  courier  seldom  knows 
what  secrets  he's  guarding.  But  he  must  stay 
with  his  mail  until  its  delivery,  sometimes 
sleeping  on  it  when  he  has  a  heavy  load  to 
guard.  On  trains,  when  the  load  is  heavy,  he 
takes  a  compartment. 


None  Ever  Robbed 

Not  a  single  courier  has  ever  been  robbed 
of  his  pouch  since  the  courier  system  was 
started  in  1940.  No  pouch  has  ever  been 
lost,  no  courier  has  ever  been  hit  on  the  head 
by  a  sinister  foreign  spy,  and  as  far  as  the 
lads  know  no  Mata  Hari  has  ever  waggled  a 
finger  at  them. 

It's  just  a  weary  business  of  riding  planes 
day  after  day,  sometimes  as  much  as  twelve 
hours  a  day,  for  seven  days  running,  and 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  pouches. 

These  couriers  do  about  200,000  miles  of 
travel  a  year  and  most  of  them,  before  they 
finish,  have  seen  the  crossroads  of  the  world. 
But  the  record  shows  most  of  them  are  sick 
of  travel  in  six  months  and  quit  the  job  be- 
fore two  years  are  over. 

The  worst  dangers  they  meet  are  unsani- 
tary foreign  restaurants,  lost  shirts,  lost  sleep 
and  terrific  changes  in  temperature  as  they 
wing  across  the  globe. 

The  average  courier  is  thirty  years  old.  He 
is  picked  for  health,  proven  loyalty  and 
quick  intelligence.  Most  of  them  look  like 
handsome  young  detectives.  They  must  be 
twenty-one  to  thirty-one  years  old  and  un- 
married when  they  are  hired. 

The  courier's  greatest  worry  is  to  keep 
moving  on  schedule  so  that  he  won't  fail  to 
meet  other  couriers  with  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed to  swap  pouches. 

Only  One  Lost  in  Plane  Crash 

For  all  the  flying,  courier  headquarters  re- 
ports only  one  man  lost  in  a  plane  accident, 
and  he  wasn't  on  duty. 

On  duty  the  couriers  can't  drink  or  play 
cards.  They  are  supposed  to  avoid  talk  with 
strangers  and  to  be  vague  about  their  jobs. 
But  they  do  have  a  little  fun  at  the  ends  of 
their  runs,  getting  a  night  oflF  here  and  there 
around  the  world.  Their  shopping  street  may 
run  through  five  or  ten  countries.  Men  on 
the  South  American  run  buy  their  woolens 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  their  silver  in  Lima. 

They  know  good  restaurants  from  here  to 
Mandalay  and  they  have  worked  out  S3r5tems 
for  dropping  oflF  their  laundry,  say  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  hopping  on  to  Buenos  Aires  and  then 
stopping  back  for  clean  shirts. 


'ECRETi^'SVrOTES 


M  nthlv  Mootina  ^*  '^^  monthly  meeting  on  July  12  last,  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
at  the  Board  of  ^'  ^'  ^*^^'  Institute  analyzed  and  approved  the  proposed  budget 

Control  ^°^  ^^^  coming  year.  The  Board  appointed  Captains  Richard  F. 

Stout,  Kenneth  Craig,  and  Edward  K.  Walker,  U.S.N.,  as  a  com- 
mittee to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Officers  of  the  Institute  for  the  approaching  annual 
election. 

Annual  ^^  '^^  meeting  the  Board  of  Control  abo  considered  carefully  the  question  of  an 
Dues  increase  of  annual  membership  dues  in  the  Naval  Institute,  which  membership 

carrjes  with  it,  without  additional  cost,  a  year's  subscription  to  the  United  States 
Naval  iNSTrruTE  Pboceedings.  Prior  to  December,  1942,  membership  dues  were  $3.00  per 
year;  in  December,  1942,  annual  dues  were  reduced  to  $2,00  per  year,  at  which  figure  they 
have  remained  ever  since.  Since  that  date,  however,  paper  and  printing  costs  for  the  Pro- 
ceedings alone  have  increased  64  per  cent.  In  view  of  greatly  increased  paper  and  printing 
costs,  most  other  publications  have  long  since  increased  their  prices.  For  instance,  Life 
Magazine  has  increased  its  price  from  an  original  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  copy,  an  increase 
of  100  per  cent.  Collier's  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  have  each  increased  their  prices 
from  5  cents  to  15  cents  per  copy,  an  increase  of  200  per  cent. 

In  the  field  of  service  publications  similar  to  the  United  States  Naval  Institute  Pro- 
ceedings, Air  Force,  a  monthly  magazine  of  48  pages  (compared  to  the  144  pages  in  the 
Proceedings)  has  an  annual  subscription  rate  of  $4.00.  The  Infantry  Journal,  a  monthly 
magazine  of  64  pages,  has  a  cost  to  members  of  $3.50  per  year.  Mast  Magazine  (the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Service),  a  monthly  magazine  of  40  pages,  comes  to  members  at  a  cost  of  $3.00  per 
year. 

In  view  of  the  vastly  increased  costs  of  paper  and  printing,  the  Board  of  Control  regret- 
fully voted  to  increase  the  annual  dues  of  members  and  associate  members  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute  from  $2.00  back  to  the  original  $3.00  in  effect  before  December,  1942, 
this  increase  to  begin  with  membership  dues  for  1950.  This  is  only  a  fifty  per  cent  increase 
above  present  dues,  and  is  still  considerably  less  than  equivalent  dues  in  other  service  or- 
ganizations publishing  magazines  far  less  in  size  and  cost  than  the  United  States  Nava'l 
Institute  Proceedings,  The  Board  proportionately  increased  the  Proceedings'  yearly 
subscription  rate  for  non-members  from  $4.00  to  $5.00,  effective  January  1,  1950. 

More  Safetv  ^^^  ^'  ^'  ^*^^^^  Guard,  always  a  leader  in  developing  equipment  for  insur- 
at  Sea  '"^  safety  at  sea,  recently  tested  a  revolutionary  new  cradle-and-davit 

system  of  lowering  and  hoistinglifeboats  on  vessels  at  sea.  The  cradle,  orig- 
inally developed  by  F.  Forrest  Pease  of  Boston,  Mass.,  operates  in  connection  with  pivoted 
davits  which  swing  cradle  and  boat  and  crew,  in  inverted  pendulum  fashion,  out  from  the 
ship's  side  and  into  the  water,  and  then  hoist  the  whole  aboard  in  similar  but  reverse  fashion. 
Not  only  vastly  increased  safety  for  boat  crews  and  passengers,  but  vastly  increased  speed 
in  lowering  and  hoisting,  seems  promised  by  the  new  development. 
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Special  Notice 

U.  S.  Naval  Institute  General 
Prize  Essay  Contest^  ig^O 


PRIZE  OF  NOT  LESS  THAN  $500  and  of  not  more  than  $1,500,  a  gold 
medal,  and  a  life  membership  in  the  Institute  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  essay  submitted  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  naval 
profession,  should  the  Board  of  Control  consider  the  essay  to  be  of 
sufficient  merit.  Should  the  prize  be  awarded  to  a  previous  winner,  a 
gold  clasp  suitably  engraved  will  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  medal  and  tfie 
commuted  value  of  the  life  membership  in  lieu  of  the  life  membership. 

Irrespective  of  the  award  of  the  "Prize,"  one  or  more  essays  may 
receive  "Honorable  Mention,"  if  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  the 
award.  Essays  awarded  "Honorable  Mention"  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  may  be  adjudged  by  the  Board  of  Control,  but  not  in- 
cluding a  life  membership. 

In  the  event  that  no  essay  is  adjudged  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive 
the  "Prize"  or  an  "Honorable  Mention,"  the  best  essay  submitted 
may  receive  a  special  award  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  following  rules  will  govern  this  competition: 

(1)  Essays  should  not  exceed  8,000  words. 

(2)  Essays  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  on  or 
before  January  1,  1950. 

(3)  The  name  of  the  competitor  shall  not  appear  on  the  essay, 
and  each  essay  must  have  a  motto  in  addition  to  the  title.  This  motto 
shall  appear  (a)  on  the  title  page  of  the  essay,  (b)  on  the  outside  of 
a  sealed  envelope  containing  identification  of  the  competitor,  (c) 
above  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  inside  the  envelope 
containing  this  identification.  This  envelope  will  not  be  opened  imtil 
the  Board  has  made  the  awards.  Essays  and  identifying  envelope  must 
be  mailed  in  a  large  sealed  envelope  marked  "General  Prize  Essay 
Contest." 

(4)  The  awards  will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Control,  voting  by 
ballot  and  without  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  competitors. 

(5)  The  awards  will  be  made  known  and  presented  to  the  success- 
ful competitors  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

(6)  All  essays  must  be  typewritten,  double  spaced,  on  paper  8^" 
X 11",  and  must  be  submitted  in  triplicate,  each  copy  complete  in  itself. 

(7)  Essays  awarded  the  "Priz6,"  "Honorable  Mention,"  or  "Spe- 
cial Award"  are  for  publication  in  the  Naval  Institute  PROCEED- 
INGS. Essays  not  awarded  a  prize  may  be  published  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  writers  of  such  essays  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  established  for  articles  not  submitted  in  compe- 
tition. 

(8)  Attention  of  contestants  is  called  to  the  fact  that  an  essay 
should  be  analytical  or  interpretive  and  not  merely  an  exposition  or 
personal  narrative. 

William  G.  Cooper, 
Captain,  U.  S.  Navy,  Secretary-Treasurer 
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He  finds 


As  this  raWeman  runs  his  pickup  cr 
along  tile  cable,  his  ear  tells  him  whi 
he  hae  hit  the  exact  spot  where 
trouble  is  interfering  with  somebody's 
telephi 

Trouble  develops  when  water  enters 
a  cable  sheath  cracked  perhaps  hy  a 
bullet  or  a  flying  stone.  With  ii 
tion  diimaged,  currents  stray  fri 
wire  to  another  or  to  the  sheath.  Al  the 
telepbnrir  office,  electrical  Ifsts  on  the 
faulty  "ires  tell  a  repi 
niately  where  to  look  for  the  damage. 

A  siHi'lal  "tracer"  current,  sent  over 
the  faulty  wires,  generates  a  magnetic 
field.  Held  against  the  sheath,  an  ex- 
ploring coil  picks  up  the  distinclive 
tracer  signal  and  sends  it  through  an 
amplili' r  on  the  man's  belt  to  head- 
phone-, A  change  in  signal  strength 
along  iKr  cable  tells  the  exact  localioii 
of  the    fault." 

Conipact.  light,  simple  to 
lest  set  makes  i|  easier  for  n 
tokeepj'.ijj  Ijiji' j(j  uiiJfi.  ][  i^ajjoUi 
example  of  how  Bell  Laboratories  re- 
search helps  make  Bell  Telephone 
ice  the  most  dependable  in  the  world. 


NOW...CAPEHAI(T  TONE 

ADDS  A  NEW  DIMENSION  TO  TELEVISION! 


Under  1  T  &  T  sponsorafaip,  Capehart 
brings  telcviBion  to  lije.  See  tbe  loolc  of 
wonder  and  delight  reflected  in  the  face  of 
a  person  hearing  Capehart  television.  Here 
18  tone  quaUty  that  rounds  out  the  finest 
image  yet  produced  hy  television  tech- 
niques. It  is  the  superb  tone  that  won  world 
fame  for  the  Capehart  phonograph-radio 
...tone  that  only  Caprhart  has  produced. 


Capehart  television  is  the  first  fruit  of 
the  new  association  between  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation  and 
Capehart-Fams worth  Corporation. I T&T 
is  proud  to  join  its  world-wide  resources 
for  research  and  engineeringto  thepioneer- 
ing  names  of  Capehart  and  Famsworth, 
in  a  program  devoted  to  the  development 
of  "belter  television  for  more  people." 
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SEA   POWER   AND   A   NATIONAL 

GENERAL  STAFF 

By  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  J.  D.  HITTLE,  U.  5.  Marine  Corps 


A  NATIONAL  general  staff  and  strong 
sea  power  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
exist  in  the  same  country. 

Present  efforts  to  create  a  supreme  general 
staff  in  the  United  States  are  nothing  par- 
ticularly new.  Ever  since  World  War  I,  when 
our  national  military  thinking  was  brought 
into  intimate  association  with  European 
thought,  there  has  been  an  unceasing  clamor 
for  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  of  over-all 
armed  forces  control  for  our  air,  naval,  and 
land  forces.  Repeatedly  Congress  has  con- 
sidered bills  having  as  their  principal  ob- 
jective the  establishment  of  a  supreme  gen- 
eral staff.  Just  as  frequently,  Congress  has 
consistently  rejected  the  proposals,  judging 
a  national  general  staff  to  be  inappropriate 
to  the  requirements  of  our  national  security 
and  antithetical  to  the  democratic  character 
of  our  government. 

Historically  the  national  general  staff  is  a 
product  of  continental  European  military 
thought,  the  brain-child  of  a  land-locked 
military  intellect.  Prussia  developed  the 
arch- type  of  supreme  general  staff,  and  it  has 
since  been,  with  good  reason,  referred  to  as 
the  Prussian  system. 

The  opinions  or  assertions  in  this  article  are  the 
private  ones  of  the  author,  and  are  not  to  be  construed 
as  official  or  reflecting  the  views  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment or  the  naval  service  at  large. 


In  its  basic  form  a  national  general  staff  is 
not  complex.  Its  essential  attributes  are  a 
top-level  staff  organization  headed  by  one 
officer  possessing  the  power  of  decision.  That 
power  of  decision  may  be  legally  vested  in 
that  individual;  it  may  be  a  power  of  decision 
that  has  been  delegated  by  higher  govern- 
mental authority;  or  it  may  be  usurped,  the 
latter  process  having  frequently  been 
adopted  when  power  did  not  accrue  with 
sufficient  speed.  Regardless  of  what  it  is 
called,  when  one  man,  assisted  by  a  staff, 
directly  or  indirectly  exercises  power  of  de- 
cision over  all  land,  sea,  and  air  elements  of 
a  country's  armed  forces,  then  that  country 
has  a  national  general  staff. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  diagrammed 
structure  of  a  supreme  general  staff  presents 
an  attractive  picture  to  those  seeking  a 
simple  solution  to  the  problem  of  over-all  con- 
trol of  armed  forces.  On  any  graph  of  such 
an  organization  sharp  black  vertical  lines 
clearly  delineate  the  channels  of  command. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  lines  are  the  heads  of 
three  services,  land,  sea  and  air.  As  the  lines 
go  upward,  the  sources  of  authority  pyramid 
rapidly,  converging  in  the  supreme  guiding 
agency,  the  national  general  staff  headed  by 
the  chief  of  that  staff.  The  very  apex  of  the 
pyramid  of  power  is  the  chief  of  the  national 
general  staff.  This  is  a  simple  and  attractive 
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A  GRADUATE  of  Michigan  State  College,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Hittle  was  commissioned  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  1937.  After  service  on  the  cruiser 
Portland  and  with  the  Fleet  Marine  Force,  he 
commanded  the  Marine  Detachment  on  the 
U.S.S.  Washington  with  the  British  Home  Fleet  at 
Scapa  Flow  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
served  with  the  3rd  Marine  Division  at  Iwo  Jima, 
and  after  Japan's  surrender  he  commanded  the 
2nd  Battalion  along  the  Peiping-Mukden  Rail- 
road in  China.  After  subsequent  service  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Academic  Board,  Marine  Corps 
Schools,  Quantico,  Va.,  he  is  at  present  Executive 
Officer  of  the  N.R.O.T.C.  unit  at  the  University 
of  Utah.  He  is  author  of  the  books,  The  Military 
StaJJ — Its  History  and  Devdopment,  and  JominVs 
Art  cf  War, 


picture  of  armed  forces  command.  Its  at- 
tractiveness is  also  deceptive. 

At  the  peak  of  this  pyramid  of  military 
power  is  the  supreme  general  staff  with  its 
chief;  and  therein  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  con- 
cept. It  is  fallacious  because  there  has  never 
been  a  supreme  general  staff  that  has  been 
able  to  understand  and  properly  apply  the 
diverse  but  mutually  dependent  agencies  of 
land,  sea,  and  air  power.  The  directing  force 
of  the  supreme  staff  is  its  chief,  exercising 
the  power  of  decision  as  to  how  the  various 
elements  of  the  armed  forces  must  be  em- 
ployed to  realize  maximum  effectiveness. 
The  job  description  for  a  man  in  such  a 
position  calls  for  an  unusual  type  of  genius. 
There  have  been  a  few  geniuses  in  modern 
military  history,  but  there  has  never  been 
one  capable  of  adequately  performing  the 
duties  of  the  chief  of  the  supreme  general 
staff  of  a  nation  whose  security  depends  on 
the  successful  application  of  more  than  one 
type  of  power. 

As  the  history  of  the  supreme  general 
staff  concept  is  traced  from  its  successful  use 
in  land-minded  Prussia  on  through  its  appli- 
cation in  the  German  armed  forces,  the  col- 
lective inadequacies  of  a  supreme  staff  and 
its  chief  become  increasingly  apparent.  In 
keeping  with  Prussian  precedent  the  Great 
German  General  Staff  dominated  the  armed 
forces  of  (jermany  prior  to  and  during  World 
War  I.  To  all  practical  purposes  the  Great 
General  Staff  was  the  supreme  general  staff. 
Its  authority  over  the  nascent,  but  poten- 
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tially  powerful,  German  Navy  was  a  practical 
fact. 

There  were  those  in  Germany  who  under- 
stood sea  power,  but  such  individuals  could 
never  prevail  over  the  Great  General  Staff. 
Such  institutions  have  the  peculiar  habit  of 
being  able  to  think  in  only  one  kind  of  power, 
and  since  the  German  army  was  under- 
standably landminded,  its  Great  Generally 
Staff,  in  effect  the  supreme  national  general 
staff,  possessed  a  land-locked  military  intel- 
lect. 

The  sea  power  conscious  leaders  in  Ger- 
many quickly  learned  an  axiomatic  truth 
about  national  general  staffs:  such  institu- 
tions have  single  track — or  single  powei>— 
minds.  To  the  detriment  of  the  German  war 
effort,  the  Great  General  Staff  was  land 
power  minded. 

The  misunderstood  role  of  German  sea 
power  prior  to  and  during  World  War  I  was 
a  case  in  point.  After  a  lifetime  of  combating 
general  staff  landmindedness  old  Grand 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  sadly  remarked:  "The 
(rerman  people  will  never  understand  sea 
power."  With  considerably  more  accuracy, 
von  Tirpitz  might  have  said,  "The  Great 
General  Staff  will  never  understand  sea 
power."  From  the  practical  standpoint  this 
would  have  been  a  much  more  meaningful 
statement,  for  it  really  didn't  make  very 
much  difference  whether  or  not  the  German 
people  understood  sea  power.  Germany  was 
a  general  staff  state,  and  so  the  only  thing 
that  mattered  was  the  understanding  of  the 
supreme  general  staff. 

In  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  the  Great  German  General  Staff 
never  did  really  die.  After  years  of  under- 
ground existence,  the  General  Staff  was 
brought  out  into  the  open  and  its  place  in 
the  German  nation  was  defiantly  proclaimed 
by  Hitler.  The  philosophy  of  the  general 
staff  was  still  land  power,  and  German  sea 
power  suffered  accordingly. 

Anyone  who  still  nurtures  the  notion  that 
the  agencies  of  sea,  land,  and  air  power  can 
live  like  three  happy  children  within  the 
family  of  the  single  general  staff  should  learn 
well  the  story  of  the  misfortunes  that  befell 
German  naval  power  as  the  result  of  the 
machinations  of  its  enemies  within  the  Nazi 
supreme  staff  system.  Actually  the  German 
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;  struggle  for  eflFective  status  went 

0  the  early  days  of  Hitler's  power, 
n  1933  and  1934,  when  the  German 
ichine  first  began  to  flex  its  muscles, 
/bX  leaders  began  dodging  the  attacks 
ting  from  within  the  land  and  air 
ts  of  the  armed  forces. 

1  1933  until  almost  the  beginning  of 
:e  war  there  was  an  internal  battle 
>n  within  the  German  armed  forces 
le  question  of  the  detailed  organiza- 

the  top-level  direction  for  war.  Out 
mass  of  argument  one  dearly  dis- 
e  concept  runs  through  all  of  the  cor- 
dence,  regardless  of  originator:  it  was 
icept  of  the  over-all  staff  for  all  of  the 
forces,  with  a  chief  or  director  at  the 
[  that  staff. 

cipal  exponent  of  the  highly  cen- 
i  supreme  staff  was  General  Keitel.  In 
Leitel  was  chief  of  an  innocuous  ap- 
l  section  of  the  armed  forces  called 
rmed  Forces  Office,"  and  was  charged 
^neral  matters  pertaining  to  materiel 
ar  economy  matters.  This  Armed 
Office  warrants  close  scrutiny,  for  its 
rise  to  power  demonstrates  again  how 
is  the  process  by  which  the  national 
[  staff  concept  can  achieve  domination 
le  armed  forces.  By  the  very  expedi- 
»rocess  of  clinging  tightly  to  Hitler's 
ils  and  sponsoring  reorganization 
the  armed  forces,  Keitel  assumed  in- 
g  power.  By  1937  he  was  able  to  in- 
le  three  services  that  his  office  would 
eloped  into  an  Armed  Forces  Staff, 
^d  to  the  next  step  in  1938  when 
created,  by  directive,  the  "Armed 
High  Command — Oberkomtnando  der 
acht  (or  "OKW"  for  short)— and 
ted  Keitel  its  chief.  The  exact  form 
5  top  directing  agency  was  to  take  was 
rce  of  the  dispute  among  the  chiefs  of 
ee  services. 

Brauchitsch,  Commander  in  Chief  of 
ny,  understood  well  the  nature  of  the 
il  general  staff  system,  and  sought  to 
the  official  recognition  of  the  Army 
1  force)  primacy  within  its  organiza- 
e  readily  praised  the  establishment  of 
IW,  and  then  proceeded  to  stake  out 
dm  for  Army  domination  of  that 
.  The  essence  of  von  Brauchitsch's 


proposal  was  that  the  chief  of  staff  to  the 
Supreme  Commander  should  also  be  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army.  If  ap- 
proved, his  proposal  would  have  assured  the 
unquestioned  continuation  of  Army  domina- 
tion over  the  armed  forces.  It  would  simplify 
the  matter  considerably  by  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  domination  that  had  in  the  past 
been  achieved,  however  effectively,  often  by 
indirection.  Von  Brauchitsch  knew  full  well 
the  axiomatic  principle  that  in  every  instance 
in  which  a  supreme  general  staff  is  established, 
there  is  one  branch  of  the  services,  regardless 
of  whatever  so-called  equality  exists  among 
the  three  branches,  that  dominates  the  other 
services.  He  meant  to  settle  the  question 
before  bickering  began.  In  short,  von 
Brauchitsch's  proposal  was  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  impose  ground  force  domination 
with  the  least  possible  effort. 

Raeder,  spokesman  for  the  Navy,  realized 
what  was  in  the  offing  for  his  branch  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  he  entered  the  memoran- 
dum writing  fray,  shrewdly  acknowledging 
the  principle  of  the  supreme  general  staff,  but 
offering  proposals  that  would,  he  hoped, 
preserve  at  least  a  semblance  of  naval  partic- 
ipation in  the  top  level  planning.  A  major 
feature  of  Raeder's  counter-proposal  called 
for  each  service  staff  within  the  top-level 
supreme  staff  to  do  its  own  service  planning. 
If  for  nothing  else,  this  was  to  ensure  that 
naval  planning  was  not  bungled  by  those 
whose  only  interest  in  naval  matters  was  to 
gain  authority  over  them. 

Hitler  brought  the  memorandum  ex- 
changes to  a  quick  conclusion  in  June  of  1938 
with  the  issuance  of  an  executive  order  out- 
lining the  basic  features  of  the  OKW.  As 
things  eventually  worked  out,  neither  Keitel 
nor  von  Brauchitsch  missed  their  principal 
objectives.  Both  were  from  the  Army;  both 
were  General  Staff  officers.  The  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  dominated  the  OKW  throughout 
its  effective  life.  The  only  ones  who  really 
lost  were  Raeder  and  his  Navy — and  Ger- 
many. 

The  historical  truth,  known  by  von 
Brauchitsch  and  feared  by  Raeder,  that  one 
branch  would  dominate  the  supreme  general 
staff,  was  quickly  manifested.  Army  General 
Staff  pre-eminence  within  the  OKW  sounded 
the  doom  of  German  naval  power. 
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In  keeping  with  precedent,  Germanic 
military  thinking  did  not  fully  grasp  the  con- 
cept of  naval  power.  German  land  and  air 
commanders  could  not  understand  that 
modern  naval  power  rested  on  a  foundation 
of  balanced  forces.  Consequently  the  need 
for  adequate  naval  aviation  was  quite  in- 
comprehensible to  those  who  dominated  the 
top  staff  levels  of  the  Nazi  forces. 

In  the  light  of  what  is  now  known  about 
national  general  staffs  we  are  able  to  recog- 
nize the  unrelenting  attack  on  German  naval 
aviation  as  an  almost  natural  development. 
Historically  the  idea  of  a  single  air  force  has 
been  inseparably  associated  with  the  concept 
of  the  single  national  general  staff.  Almost 
as  a  matter  of  reciprocation,  such  staffs  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  single  air 
force.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  German 
naval  leaders  were  stubborn  people,  for  as 
much  as  they  must  have  realized  that  the 
dice  were  heavily  loaded  against  them,  they 
kept  up  a  bitter  rear  guard  action  against 
their  inter-service  opponents  for  several 
years. 

The  conflict  over  naval  aviation  revolved 
about  one  very  fundamental  question.  The 
single  air  force  enthusiasts  openly  contended 
that  such  aviation  as  was  maintained  for 
naval  purposes  should  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  German  Air  Ministry  "in  every 
regard."  Raeder  was  enough  of  a  realist  to 
know  that  this  meant  that  the  Navy  would 
not  have  anything  approaching  adequate  air 
support.  So,  in  keeping  with  sound  naval 
thinking,  he  stoutly  contended  that  naval 
air  units  were  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  fleet 
as  were  submarines,  and  all  should  be  under 
naval  command.  Logic  may  have  been  on 
Raeder's  side,  but  since  the  battle  over  naval 
aviation  was  going  to  be  fought  within  the 
supreme  staff,  the  logic  of  the  argument 
would  not  in  the  end  counterbalance  the 
strength  of  the  anti-naval  Army  and  Air 
Force  elements  of  the  supreme  general  staff. 

Always  the  Navy  was  on  the  defensive, 
trying  to  beat  off  the  Air  Force  grabs  for 
more  authority  over  naval  aviation.  In  spite 
of  Raeder's  continued  protests  that  the 
naval  commanders  should  have  command  of 
all  the  naval  weapons,  the  single  air  force 
proponents  succeeded  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  putting  the  Commander- 


in-Chief,  Air,  in  policy  control  over  naval 
aviation.  It  was  not  to  be  the  last  time  that 
Raeder  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  those  who  sought  to  destroy  naval 
aviation. 

Along  with  policy  control  over  naval  air 
units  went  the  power  of  allocation  of  planes 
to  naval  air.  With  such  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  Air  Force,  naval  aviation  was 
never  adequate  for  even  reconnaissance 
purposes. 

This  began  to  assume  even  more  serious 
proportions  in  early  1940.  Then,  with  the 
struggle  for  the  North  Atlantic  moving  to- 
ward a  decision,  the  role  of  (rerman  sea 
power  was  of  critical,  even  decisive,  impor- 
tance. Sound  naval  policy  called  for  the  maxi- 
mum naval  air  effort,  both  in  reconnaissance 
and  attack  missions. 

But  at  this  vital  period  of  the  naval  war, 
naval  air,  instead  of  being  strengthened,  was 
weakened.  In  1939  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Air,  had  agreed  to  a  definite  number  of  planes 
to  be  allocated  for  naval  purposes.  But  then 
in  1940,  when  increased  naval  aviation  was 
urgently  needed  to  help  cut  the  North  At- 
lantic convoys,  naval  aviation  was  reduced. 
Technically,  the  Air  Force  commander  did 
not  violate  his  prior  agreement.  But  he  did 
violate  it  in  spirit.  The  total  number  of 
squadrons  agreed  upon  was  not  altered.  He 
merely  directed  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  planes  per  squadron. 

Nor  was  Air  Force  interference  limited  to 
control  of  units  and  material.  The  incursion 
into  the  Navy's  sphere  of  responsibility  even 
went  so  far  that  the  Air  Force  disapproved 
the  use  of  aerial  torpedoes,  judging  them  to 
be  ** uneconomical,"  and  refused  to  furnish 
naval  air  units  with  the  necessary  fittings  to 
equip  the  planes  to  carry  torpedoes.  How- 
ever, later,  when  the  value  of  aerial  tor- 
pedoes was  established  beyond  dispute,  the 
Air  Force  admitted  the  need  of  such  a 
weapon,  and  proceeded  to  organize  its  own 
torpedo  squadrons. 

The  story  of  aerial  mining  operations  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  aerial  torpedoes.  As 
soon  as  the  air  mines  became  available,  the 
Navy  saw  their  value  and  was  interested  in 
their  immediate  use.  Goering,  as  head  of  the 
Air  Force,  opposed  naval  air  mining  opera- 
tions, contending  that  none  should  be  used 
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until  5,000  mines  were  ready.  Then,  later, 
when  mining  operations  were  begun,  the  Air 
Force  requested  that  all  such  operations  be 
conducted  by  the  9th  Air  Division  of  the  Air 
Force,  because  naval  air  units  did  not  have 
the  necessary  planes  to  carry  out  such  mis- 
sions. The  Navy  agreed  to  the  request.  It 
could  do  little  else;  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Air,  had  planned  it  that  way. 

But  the  onslaught  against  naval  aviation, 
and  sea  power,  did  not  end  with  this  major 
triumph  by  the  head  of  the  single  air  force. 
Ko,  nothing  but  the  complete  destruction  of 
naval  air  would  be  consonant  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  a  single  air  force.  Since  the  single 
air  force  was  in  harmony  with  the  concept  of 
a  national  general  staS,  the  relentless  battle 
against  the  Navy's  air  arm  continued,  with 


the  issues  being  fought  out  within  the  OKW, 
thus  providing  the  opponents  of  naval  air 
with  a  battle  site  of  their  own  choosing.  In 
such  a  position  Raeder  could  not  hope  to 
win.  Always  there  was  issue  being  raised  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Air,  If  it  looked  as 
though  Raeder  would  be  forced  to  yield,  or 
at  least  agree  to  an  unhappy  compromise, 
the  ground  force  members  of  the  OKW  re- 
mained apart  from  the  dispute,  much  as  if 
sitting  at  the  ringside  and  watching  their 
favorite  belt  a  hopelessly  outmatched  op- 
ponent through  the  ropes. 

But  let  there  be  no  mistaken  idea  that  the 
ground  force  members  of  the  OKW  {the 
national  general  staff)  were  reluctant  to 
enter  into  the  dispute  over  naval  aviation.  In 
fact  they  willingly  took  sides  and  acted  tte. 
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parts  of  the  interested  parties  that  they  were 
whenever  it  appeared  that  the  defenders  of 
naval  air  might  gain  an  important  point. 

For  instance,  by  September  of  1940  the 
position  of  naval  aviation  had  deteriorated 
to  the  point  where  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Air,  began  issuing  orders  directly  to  naval 
air  units  directly  under  naval  command.  On 
one  occasion  a  naval  air  group  engaged  in 
vitally  important  reconnaissance  over  the 
North  Sea  was  ordered  to  participate  with 
the  Air  Force  in  the  attacks  on  London. 
Naval  commanders  protested  the  order,  for 
it  went  far  beyond  even  the  previous  agree- 
ments by  which  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Air,  had  gained  almost  complete  control  of 
naval  air.  If  this  bold  effort  to  exercise  even 
direct  operational  control  over  naval  air 
units  assigned  to  the  Navy  was  successful, 
naval  aviation  would  suffer  a  further  loss. 
And  there  wasn't  much  more  left  to  lose. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  dispute  developed, 
it  was  announced  that  the  question  would  be 
settled  by  the  OKW.  A  few  hours  later  it 
was  directed  that  the  order  of  the  Air  Force 
Commander  would  be  obeyed.  Who  made 
that  decision?  General  Jodl,  Chief  of  the 
Operations  division  of  the  OKW,  and  Hit- 
ler's close  assistant,  a  career  general  staff 
officer  imbued  with  the  continental  philos- 
ophy of  war.  So,  again,  the  Navy  lost  an 
important  issue.  It  lost  because  the  very 
nature  of  the  supreme  general  staff  was  such 
that  even  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Navy  was  so  hopelessly  submerged  in  the 
system  that,  when  he  protested  against  the 
arrogant  encroachment  of  those  who  sought 
to  destroy  a  vital  element  of  naval  power,  he 
could  appeal  only  to  the  friends  of  this  an- 
tagonist. Neither  did  a  direct  appeal  to 
Hitler,  the  supreme  commander,  offer  a  solu- 
tion to  Raeder's  dilemma.  When  Raeder  felt 
compelled  to  take  his  case  to  Hitler,  the  re- 
quest for  such  a  conference  was  addressed  to 
Jodl.  It  is  readily  understandable,  then,  why 
Raeder  was  never  overly  successful  in  getting 
Hitler  to  overrule  a  decision  made  by  Jodl, 
his  representative  on  the  supreme  general 
staff. 

By  February,  1941,  the  erosion  process  to 
which  naval  aviation  had  been  subjected  had 
progressed  to  the  point  where  Raeder,  as  if 
in   desperation,   again  carried  his   case   to 


Hitler,  protesting  against  further  continued 
incursions  into  naval  matters  by  the  Air 
Force.  This  latest  effort  to  protect  the  rem- 
nants of  naval  aviation  played  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  anti-naval  elements  of  the 
OKW.  By  forcing  the  issue  with  a  conference 
with  Hitler,  Raeder  opened  the  way  for  the 
issuance  of  a  directive  for  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  The  directive  was  issued,  but  it  was 
not  the  kind  of  a  settlement  hoped  for  by 
the  naval  authorities.  Again,  Jodl  facili- 
tated the  achievement  of  the  Air  Force  ob- 
jectives. The  directive  that  was  issued  not 
only  settled  the  points  in  question  but  it  also 
sealed  the  fate  of  naval  aviation.  Jodl, 
brought  up  in  the  landminded  atmosphere  of 
the  general  staff,  and  never  understanding 
the  true  meaning  of  sea  power  nor  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  its  application,  was,  because  of  his 
position  within  the  German  national  general 
staff  (OKW),  able  to  play  a  decisive  role  in 
the  achievement  of  the  Air  Force  goal  of  a 
single  air  force  through  the  destruction  of 
the  naval  air  arm.  Jodl  personally  assisted 
in  the  drafting  of  the  directive. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  over 
naval  aviation  Raeder  never  had  a  chance. 
Whatever  arguments  there  were  between  the 
air  and  ground  elements  of  the  OKW  were 
forgotten  when  the  question  of  naval  avia- 
tion arose.  The  Air  Force  wanted  to  achieve 
a  single  air  force,  something  that  could  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  destruction 
of  naval  air.  Ground  representatives  didn't 
understand  sea  power  and  could  not  see  the 
need  for  the  Navy  possessing  its  own  naval 
air  elements.  Besides,  did  not  the  very  con- 
cept of  a  supreme  general  staff  have  as  its 
corollary  a  single  air  force?  Thus,  the  practi- 
cal result  was  that  as  far  as  naval  aviation 
was  concerned,  the  air  and  the  ground  forces 
within  the  OKW  forgot  their  differences  and 
made  common  cause  against  the  Navy's  air 
arm.  Consequently,  Raeder  was  in  as  tight  a 
box  as  ever  a  man  found  himself.  This  su- 
preme general  staff  that  frustrated  and 
smothered  his  every  effort  to  protect  German 
naval  aviation  was  more  than  an  ordinary 
box;  it  was  the  coffin  of  German  sea  power. 

But  the  story  of  the  sad  fate  of  (Jerman 
naval  aviation  serves  a  purpose  beyond 
showing  that  a  naval  arm  with  its  own  air 
elements  cannot  exist  under  a  national  gen- 
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eral  staff.  It  pointedly  illustrates  that  under  a 
single  general  staff  and  a  single  air  force 
there  can  be  no  naval  aviation  in  the  sense 
that  naval  men  understand  it  and  use  it. 
The  very  same  lack  of  comprehension  that 
prompts  its  involuntary  inclusion  into  a 
single  air  force  results  in  its  ultimate  exter- 
mination. 

Because  strong  naval  power  is  unattaina- 
ble unless  it  includes  a  necessarily  powerful 
naval  air  arm,  the  annihilation  of  (German 
naval  aviation  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazi 
national  general  staff  amounted  to  much 
more  than  an  interservice  squabble.  In  effect 
it  represented  a  failure  to  exploit  German 
sea  power  to  the  maximum  at  the  very  time 
when  British  survival  hinged  on  adequate 
sea  communications.  Viewed  from  the  Allied 
standpoint,  the  intrastaff  vendetta  against 
the  air  arm  of  the  (jerman  Navy  was  a 
fortunate  development,  for  had  a  strong 
naval  air  element  been  available  to  supple- 
ment the  U-boat  effort  it  is  possible,  as  has 
been  claimed,  that  such  naval  air  assistance 
would  have  resulted  in  unbearable  Allied 
shipping  losses.  Whether  it  would  have 
turned  the  tide  may  be  conjectural,  but  it  is 
hardly  debatable  that  an  effective  German 
naval  air  arm  would  have  forced  the  battle 
of  the  North  Atlantic  to  a  much  closer 
decision. 

So  while  rejoicing  in  the  realization  that 
the  German  supreme  staff  system  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  its  own  Navy's 
aviation,  thus  sparing  the  Allies  the  tough 
and  added  burden  of  doing  so  themselves, 
we  must  realize  that  adoption  of  such  a  staff 
system  in  this  country  would  unquestionably 
result  in  bringing  about  in  time  of  war  the 
same  beneficial  results  for  our  nation's 
enemies. 

However  significant  the  fate  of  naval  air 
under  the  OKW,  the  destruction  of  German 
naval  aviation  represented  only  one  aspect 
of  German  failure  to  understand  the  capa- 
bilities of  sea  power  and  to  apply  it  know- 
ingly. From  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea 
German  naval  capabilities  were  largely  dis- 
regarded by  the  National  General  Staff  that 
directed  the  Axis  war  effort.  In  no  instance 
was  sea  power  utilized  properly  to  assist  the 
prosecution  of  land  campaigns.  The  German 
Air  Force,  as  if  taking  a  page  from  Douhet 


and  Mitchell,  and  believing  in  its  own  in- 
vincibility, continued  to  be  guided  and  en- 
thralled by  the  false  air  power  creed  that 
relegated  Mahan's  philosophy  of  sea  power 
to  the  ash  can  of  history.  The  Army  General 
Staff,  which  continued  to  dominate  the 
OKW,  was  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Great  General  Staff  and,  like  it,  was  land- 
minded  to  an  extreme.  So,  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  all-powerful  OKW  it  was  as  if  sea 
power  was  a  thing  anathematized. 

Here,  briefly,  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
how  the  OKW,  the  national  general  staff, 
failed  to  use  available  naval  power  to  facili- 
tate a  major  campaign. 

In  Norwegian  operations  as  well  as  the 
campaigns  against  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France,  Nazi  planning  was  characterized  by 
a  chronic  failure  to  employ  available  naval 
strength  to  cooperate  wiUi  and  assist  the 
land  effort.  The  German  High  Command 
thought  in  terms  of  land  power,  and  conse- 
quently it  misused  sea  power. 

On  the  basis  of  high  German  naval  opinion 
it  is  not  illogical  to  speculate  but  that  the 
German  failure  to  understand  and  use  naval 
power  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
British  escape  at  Dunkirk;  and — what  is  of 
possibly  more  significance  in  this  study — 
such  German  failure  to  use  the  sea  deprived 
the  land  forces  of  a  complete  victory.  The 
long  range  result  of  this  error  by  the  supreme 
staff  was  in  no  way  favorable  to  the  Nazi 
war  effort. 

After  Dunkirk  England  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Nazi  might.  All  that  was  needed  was 
the  final  attack  across  the  English  Channel. 
But,  the  German  supreme  general  staff, 
while  fixing  its  gaze  on  the  island  objective, 
overlooked  the  narrow  strip  of  water  sepa- 
rating the  Continent  from  Dover's  chalk 
cliffs.  This,  incidentally,  was  the  same  mis- 
take made  more  than  a  century  before  by 
Napoleon,  another  advocate  of  the  single 
general  staff  system.  None  of  the  many 
examples  of  German  staff  ignorance  of  sea 
power  is  more  pointed  than  that  provided 
by  the  long  planned,  highly  touted,  but 
never  executed  "Operation  Sea  Lion,"  the 
proposed  cross-channel  assault. 

Never  has  there  been  a  better  example  of 
how  a  national  general  staff,  its  thinking 
geared  to  problems  of  landma^^  ^^.^^'^x^  t^s* 
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was  the  German  OKW,  is  utterly  lost  when 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  conducting  a 
major  amphibious  operation.  Such  ignorance 
of  major  overwater  assault  principles 
stemmed  directly  from  the  German  Army's 
long  preoccupation  with  the  problems  of 
land  warfare.  Like  the  armies  of  other  nations 
between  the  last  great  wars,  the  German 
Army  never  evidenced  more  than  a  vague 
academic  interest  in  amphibious  matters. 
Blissfully  it  went  along  in  the  years  before 
World  War  II  considering  amphibious  opera- 
tions much  as  a  wide  river  crossing.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  OKW  turned  to  the 
task  of  planning  for  "Sea  Lion^'  it  found  it- 
self without  any  amphibious  doctrine.  In- 
deed it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  the  only 
nation  that  had  an  adequate  amphibious 
doctrine  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  the 
United  States,  where  there  was  no  national 
general  stafiF  to  prevent  full  realization  of  the 
meaning  of  sea  power  nor  to  stifle  its  develop- 
ment. 

German  staff  planning  for  the  projected 
landing  against  England  was  characterized 
by  an  almost  unbelievable  ignorance  of  the 
most  basic  naval  knowledge.  Original  plans 
prescribed  a  landing  force  of  40  divisions. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  planning  agencies, 
which  in  this  case  were  not  naval,  were  in- 
formed of  the  amphibious  facts  of  life  by  the 
highly  distraught  Navy  oflSicials,  the  figure 
was  scaled  reluctantly  to  a  mere  13  divisions. 
The  utter  ludicrousness  of  even  this  latter 
figure  is  readily  seen  when  it  is  realized  that 
it  was  not  until  late  in  the  war  that  the  U.  S, 
Navy  was  able  to  embark  landing  forces  of 
even  half  a  dozen  divisions.  And,  by  the 
farthest  stretch  of  fancy,  available  German 
shipping  could  not  come  close  to  carrying  a 
fraction  of  the  scaled-down  figure  of  13 
divisions. 

Napoleon  once  observed,  "Masters  of  the 
Channel  for  six  hours  and  we  are  masters  of 
the  world."  Neither  Napoleon's  France  nor 
Hitler's  Germany  could  achieve  channel 
mastery  for  those  six  precious  hours.  High 
among  the  reasons  for  such  failure  is  the  fact 
that  the  armed  forces  of  both  were  directed 
by  a  national  general  staff,  dominated  by  a 
land  power  philosophy  that  precluded  the 
understanding  and  proper  use  of  sea  power. 

In  the  Mediterranean  theater  there  was 


abundant  opportunity  to  utilize  Axis  sea- 
power  to  assist  the  land  campaigns.  But, 
here  again,  the  OKW  failed  to  comprehend 
what  was  meant  by  gaining  strength  on  land 
through  domination  of  the  water  areas.  Both 
Italian  and  German  naval  authorities  claim 
that  Malta  could  have  been  seized  early  in 
the  war.  Axis  seizure  of  Malta  would  have 
conceivably  set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  events, 
all  unfavorable  to  the  Allies. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  Axis  could  have 
seized  Malta  in  1939-40.  What  is  important 
is  this:  despite  the  great  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  such  action  it  appears,  on  the 
basis  of  available  information,  that  the  OKW 
never  seriously  considered  or  prepared  even  a 
tentative  Mediterranean  campaign  plan 
based  on  seizure  of  Malta  and  the  con- 
trol of  Mediterranean  waters.  Of  added 
significance  is  the  fact  that  a  naval  repre- 
sentative actually  presented  top  staff  ofiicers 
a  concept  for  such  a  campaign  in  the  Medi- 
terranean based  upon  exploitation  of  sea 
power.  It  was  curtly  rejected  and  the  plans 
went  no  further.  Again  the  landmindedness 
of  the  OKW  precluded,  to  the  probable  detri- 
ment of  the  German  war  effort,  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  battles  on  land. 

The  Russian  campaign  is  generally  viewed 
as  exclusively  a  land  struggle.  At  least  such 
was  the  view  of  the  landminded  staff  that 
prepared  the  plans  for  the  Russian  campaign. 
German  effort  against  the  left  (north)  flank 
suffered  from  a  failure  to  apply  naval 
power,  principally  in  the  form  of  landings  in 
rear  of  Russian  concentrations,  to  assist  the 
land  offensive. 

On  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Russian 
battle  line  was  the  Black  Sea.  To  the  German 
armies  striking  for  the  rich  oil  lands  beyond 
its  eastern  littoral  that  body  of  water  proved 
to  be  a  major  obstacle  necessitating  a  long, 
laborious  campaign  around  its  shore.  To  the 
landminded  OKW  the  Black  Sea  appeared 
an  obstacle,  and  so  it  was  permitted  to  be 
just  that.  Yet  to  those  who  understood  sea 
power  the  Black  Sea  lay  like  a  shorter  and 
safer  route  to  the  coveted  oil  fields.  There- 
fore, the  objective,  instead  of  being  to  get 
around  the  Black  Sea,  should  have  been, 
obviously,  to  control  it  in  order  to  use  its 
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Untrammeled  by  single-service  concepts,  the  planners  of  U.  S.  Military  operations  in  World  War  it 
coordinated  the  eSorts  of  land,  air,  and  sea  power. 


direct  sea  lanes,  free  from  the  constant  threat 
of  Russian  land  power.  The  feasibility  of 
such  a  plan  is  attested  to  by  high  Germaii 
naval  authority,  which  pointedly  contends 
that  a  determined  air  and  naval  offensive 
would  have  reduced  the  Red  Navy  units  in 
those  waters.  This,  combined  with  airborne 
and  amphibious  attacks  against  Russian 
harbor  facilities,  would  have  resulted  in 
German  domination  of  the  Black  Sea,  which 
in  turn  would  have  permitted  economical 
water  transport  of  men  and  materia!  down 
the  Danube  and  across  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
vital  Baku  area. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  instances  where  the 
sea  exerted  an  induence  on  German  military 
operations,  the  OKW  failed  to  realize  the 
relationship  of  sea  power  to  the  land  cam- 


paigns. Land  power  concepts  of  road  and 
railroad  rearward  communications  prevailed 
even  in  this  sotitheastern  theater  dominated 
by  the  Black  Sea.  Because  the  military 
leaders  of  Germany  were  by  tradition  trained 
to  think  in  terms  of  land  warfare,  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Black  sea  area  was  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  continental  concept  of 
war,  and  consequently,  it  remained  estranged 
from  the  sea. 

When  the  fate  of  German  naval  aviation 
is  considered  along  with  the  Nazi  national 
general  staff's  failure  to  understand  and  use 
sea  power,  we  can  understand  why  British 
Air  Vice-Marshal  Kings ton-McCloughry  has 
stated  in  his  study  of  high  command  meth- 
ods: "The  OKW  is  generally  regarded  as 
having  been   one   of   the   most   important 
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factors  leading  to  Germany's  defeat." 

Yet,  in  their  failure  to  exploit  the  Black 
Sea  the  Germans  were  not  alone.  Russian 
effort  in  those  waters  was  largely  character- 
ized by  the  same  disinclination  to  conduct 
aggressive  sea  operations  with  the  forces 
available.  The  passiveness  of  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  Fleet  resulted  in  a  failure  to  ex- 
ploit Red  sea  power  against  the  limited 
German  coastal  shipping  and  land  positions. 
This  deficiency,  of  course,  was  but  the  re- 
flection of  the  fact  that  the  Russian  armed 
forces,  like  the  German,  were  directed  by  a 
supreme  general  staff. 

Landmindedness  in  the  direction  of  the 
Russian  war  effort  was  assured  by  the  fact 
that  the  Red  Army  General  Staff  was,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  general  staff  of  all 
the  armed  forces.  The  important  point  of  all 
this  is  that  the  misunderstanding  and  misuse 
of  sea  power  was  a  deficiency  common  to 
both  the  German  and  Russian  conduct  of  the 
war.  Both  utilized  a  supreme  general  staff 
system  for  the  direction  of  their  armed 
forces.  Both  supreme  general  staffs  were 
dominated  by  their  ground  force  general 
staffs.  Consequently  the  traditional  con- 
tinental landminded  concept  of  warfare  pre- 
vailed in  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  as  well 
as  the  (rerman  war  effort.  National  general 
staffs  of  enemy  powers  clearly  manifested  the 
same  characteristics.  This  most  certainly 
should  emphasize  the  fact  that  German  land- 
mindedness and  ignorance  of  sea  power  was 
not  peculiar  to  that  nation.  In  Germany,  as 
in  Russia,  it  was  inherent  in  the  system  of 
the  national  general  staff. 

The  example  of  the  United  States  con- 
trasts sharply  with  that  of  those  countries 
having  a  national  general  staff  system  and 
which  as  a  result  failed  to  understand  sea 
power.  In  the  U.  S.  Congress  has  repeatedly 
rejected  the  national  general  staff  concept. 
Instead  of  a  supreme  staff  system,  incapable 
of  concurrently  understanding  and  applying 
land,  sea,  and  air  power,  this  country  uti- 
lizes our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system. 

One  of  the  principal  differences  between 
the  continental  supreme  general  staffs  and 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  that  under  the 
U.  S.  concept  no  one  service  should  be 
dominated  by  the  others.  Decisions,  until 
recently,  were  reached  on  the  basis  of  una- 


nimity. In  this  respect  it  is  probably  impos- 
sible for  the  continental  military  mind  to 
believe  that  we  have  achieved  such  effective 
military  power  without  vesting  final  power  of 
decision  in  one  military  commander  or  chief 
of  staff;  but  such  is  the  evidence  of  history. 
Those  who  contend  that  deliberative  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  are 
incapable  of  making  decisions  overlook  the 
very  important  fact  that  during  the  entire 
war  there  were  not  over  "five  or  six"  ques- 
tions that  could  not  be  resolved  unanimously 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

The  absence  of  a  National  General  staff  in 
the  United  States  has  had  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  our  National  Security.  For  in- 
stance, a  supreme  staff  system  could  well 
have  meant  the  end  of  effective  naval  avia- 
tion at  the  very  time  when  that  element  of 
our  naval  power  was  undergoing  one  of  its 
most  important  periods  of  development.  In 
1936  an  interservice  controversy  arose  over 
whether  U.  S.  warplanes  should  be  liquid 
cooled  or  air  cooled.  The  spokesmen  for 
Naval  Aviation  defended  the  air  cooled 
motor  and  insisted  on  its  continued  use  and 
development  for  naval  purposes.  The  Navy 
refused  to  yield  on  this  point.  There  was  no 
single  chief  of  staff  and  so  there  was  no 
military  authority  possessing  the  power  to 
direct  the  Navy  to  change  from  air  cooled 
to  liquid  cooled  engines.  So  Naval  Aviation 
continued  to  concentrate  on  such  power 
plants,  which,  incidentally,  powered  85  per- 
cent of  all  U.  S.  (not  just  naval)  aircraft  in 
the  last  war. 

How  different  could  have  been  the  result 
bf  this  controversy  had  our  armed  forces 
been  under  a  national  general  staff  system. 
A  single  chief  of  staff  would  have  had  the 
authority  to  make  an  "administrative" 
decision  that  would  have  not  only  retarded 
the  advance  of  the  Navy's  air  arm,  but,  as 
things  eventually  worked  out,  it  would  have 
detrimentally  affected  the  growth  of  air 
power  in  this  country.  It  might  be  well  to 
remember,  in  connection  with  this  incident, 
that  when  the  Navy's  air  cooled  engine 
policy  was  attacked,  the  Navy  went  right 
ahead  making  and  improving  the  air  cooled 
engines;  in  a  somewhat  similar  controversy 
the  German  Navy,  handicapped  by  the 
national  general  staff,  was  not  even  per- 
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mitted  the  necessary  fittings  to  handle  aerial 
torpedoes! 

The  Marine  Corps,  as  developed  in  the 
United  States,  is  a  unique  and  major  feature 
of  our  national  sea  power.  Integration  of 
adequate  Marine  landing  forces  into  naval 
organization,  a  policy  pursued  by  U.  S. 
Naval  leaders  since  the  Spanish  American 
War,  has  resulted  in  the  achievement  of  a 
form  of  naval  power  found  in  no  other 
modem  nation's  armed  forces.  Adherence  to 
a  policy  of  developing  Marine  fleet  landing 
forces  resulted,  quite  understandably,  in  the 
progressive  development  of  a  farsighted  and 
fundamentally  sound  doctrine  for  the  con- 
duct of  major  amphibious  operations.  The 
efficacy  of  such  naval  policy  manifested  its 
worth  in  World  War  II,  when  prosecution  of 
decisive  offensive  action  against  the  Axis 
powers  was  largely  dependent  upon  the 
ability  to  conduct  amphibious  operations. 
It  is  one  of  the  ineludable  facts  of  history 
that  without  the  benefit  of  amphibious 
know-how,  produced  by  the  Marine  Corps 
and  Navy,  Allied  plans  for  carrying  the 
battle  to  the  enemy  would  have  been 
shackled  by  the  same  ignorance  of  am- 
phibious doctrine  that  doomed  the  Nazi 
"Operation  Sea  Lion"  from  the  minute  that 
the  need  for  a  cross-channel  assault  was 
perceived. 

A  national  general  staff  in  this  country 
during  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century 
would  quite  probably  have  prevented  the 
creation  of  strong  fleet  landing  forces,  and, 
because  the  existence  of  such  naval  agencies 
are  a  prerequisite  to  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  landing  doctrine,  the  light  of  am- 
phibious knowledge  that  lit  the  way  to  vic- 
tory in  World  War  II  would  have  been 
snuffed  out  while  being  kindled. 

It  takes  but  a  brief  recollection  of  the 
attacks  leveled  against  the  Marine  Corps  and 
its  mission  during  the  early  1930's  to  realize 
how  certain  would  have  been  its  fate  under 
a  national  general  staff.  The  certainty  that 
Fleet  Marine  Forces  would  have  been 
eliminated  as  a  major  element  of  naval 
power  is  all  the  more  heavily  underlined  by 
the  persistence  of  attacks  against  the  Marine 
Corps.  Even  during  and  after  World  War 
n,  in  which  the  wisdom  of  our  nation's 
amphibious  naval  policy  was  so  repeatedly 


and  forcefully  demonstrated,  our  naval 
power  would  have  been  in  grave  danger  of 
being  shorn  of  its  Marine  landing  forces  had 
a  national  general  staff  system  been  in  effect 
in  this  country. 

And  this  is  no  mere  speculation.  It  is  a 
matter  of  official  documentary  record  that 
over  a  prolonged  period  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  was  the  only  chief-of-service 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who 
favored  continuation  of  the  Marine  Corps 
in  the  form  and  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  had  developed  as  an  agency  of  naval 
power.  While  there  was  a  failure  by  some 
elements  of  the  armed  services  to  understand 
the  need  for  fleet  Marine  Forces,  there  was 
fortunately  no  Chief  of  Staff  with  the  power 
to  eliminate  the  Marines  as  amphibious 
specialists.  Thus  the  naval  service  has  re- 
tained its  Fleet  Marine  Forces,  and,  as  the 
history  of  the  past  decade  clearly  shows,  our 
national  security  has  been  accordingly  en- 
hanced. Again,  how  different  would  have 
been  the  course  of  the  late  war  if,  for  in- 
stance, a  single  chief  of  staff  had  decided 
sometime  in  the  early  1930's  that  the  Navy 
did  not  need  Fleet  Marine  Forces! 

Nor  is  it  logical  to  contend  that  balanced 
naval  power  would  survive  under  a  national 
general  staff  system  established  in  the  future. 
In  view  of  the  long  standing  lack  of  compre- 
hension manifested  by  non-naval  elements 
of  the  armed  forces  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  Fleet  Marine  Forces  and  strong  naval 
aviation,  the  fate  of  the  U.  S.  naval  power 
under  a  national  general  staff  of  today  or 
tomorrow  would  be  just  the  same  and  just 
as  certain  as  it  would  have  been  under  a 
national  general  staff  any  time  in  the  past 
half  century. 

Fundamental  philosophies,  of  military 
power  do  not  change  in  a  day  nor  in  a 
generation.  For  instance,  soon  after  the 
First  World  War  it  was  charged  that  the 
capital  ship  was  obsolete.  After  World  War 
II  the  need  for  any  navy  at  all  was  publicly 
questioned  at  the  highest  military  level.  The 
persistency  of  such  anti-naval  thinking  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  despite  the  inter- 
vening years,  both  of  these  attacks  on  naval 
power  originated  from  within  the  same 
service.  The  attitude  on  the  part  of  another 
element  of  the  services  against  maintenance 
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of  a  strong  Marine  Corps  has  been  equally 
persistent  and  vigorous. 

Thus,  in  this  country  we  have  a  back- 
ground of  anti-naval  ideology  within  the 
services  frighteningly  similar  to  that  existing 
in  Germany  when  the  OKW  made  possible 
the  destruction  of  German  naval  power.  The 
parallel  is  clear.  The  results  under  a  national 
general  staflF  would  be  the  same. 

All  of  which  brings  up  another  vital  aspect 
of  the  case  against  a  national  general  staff. 
Although  there  is  no  question  but  that  our 
national  sea  power  would  suffer  under  such 
a  system,  the  issues  go  far  beyond  strictly 
naval  matters.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  a  national  general  staff 
bringing  about  the  destruction  of  our  naval 
power  per  se.  What  is  of  even  more  funda- 
mental significance  is  that  the  existence  of  a 
national  general  staff  would  pose  a  threat 
to  understanding  and  use  of  not  only  sea 
power,  but  air  and  land  power  as  well.  While 
land  power  has  dominated  national  general 
staffs  in  the  past,  it  is  possible  that  under 
temporary  and  exceptional  circumstances 
extreme  air  or  even  sea  power  advocates 
might  dominate  such  a  supreme  staff.  Air 
or  sea  power  pre-eminence  within  a  supreme 
general  staff  conceivably  could  result  from 
astute  placing  of  personnel  at  the  "working 
levels"  of  the  system,  or  through  influencing 
the  selection  of  the  person  appointed  to  the 
position  of  chief  of  the  national  general 
staff.  Since  one  philosophy  of  power  would 
at  any  given  time  dominate  the  thinking  and 
actions  of  a  national  general  staff,  it  is 
evident  that  the  elements  of  the  armed 
forces  not  represented  by  the  then  existing 
dominant  .thought  would  be  in  constant 
danger  of  being  misunderstood  and  misused. 

Such  an  eventuality  could  well  have  fatal 
results  in  this  country,  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  major  powers,  is  peculiarly  de- 
pendent upon  strong  land,  sea,  and  air 
forces.  Action  detrimental  to  any  of  these 
elements  of  national  security  would  have  a 
serious  effect  upon  U.  S.  safety. 

On  the  national  strategic  level,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  theater  of  operations  levels, 
our  security  depends  not,  as  has  been  er- 
roneously claimed,  on  immediate  decisions 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  right, 


but  rather  upon  the  correctness  of  decisions. 
A  national  general  staff  headed  by  a  chief 
of  staff  certainly  will  be  capable  of  giving 
a  quick  decision.  On  the  basis  of  performance 
in  other  countries  it  can  be  said  categorically 
that  such  decisions,  when  they  affect  more 
than  one  service,  will  be  wrong  a  large 
portion  of  the  time. 

This  in  turn  points  up  the  misconceptions 
of  national  general  staff  advocates  who  claim 
that  unified  theater  or  operational  command 
systems  must  have  their  counterpart  at  the 
seat  of  the  government.  Such  an  argument 
fails  to  recognize  the  very  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  the  functions  of  command 
at  the  theater  and  operational  levels  as 
compared  with  that  at  the  governmental 
level.  Command  at  the  seat  of  government 
renders  only  the  broadest  strategic  decisions, 
which  in  turn  determine  what  the  command- 
ers at  the  lower  levels  will  be  directed  to 
execute.  Such  decisions,  involving  the  nature 
of  forces  to  be  maintained  by  the  nation  as 
well  as  when  and  under  what  circumstances 
the  various  elements  of  the  national  armed 
forces  are  to  be  used,  must  be  based  upon 
the  requirements  of  global  strategy.  As  the 
history  of  modern  war  has  so  clearly  estab- 
lished, error  in  high  level  strategy,  once 
made,  can  be  seldom  rectified. 

That  is  why  decisions  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  based  upon  correctness 
rather  than  alacrity.  When  one  element  of 
the  armed  forces  dominates  the  agency  for 
evolving  such  decisions,  there  is  the  ever- 
present  probability  of  making  a  potentially 
fatal  strategic  error.  Only  when  the  chiefs  of 
the  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  are  able  to 
present  their  views  on  the  highest  military 
level  as  partners  is  the  possibility  of  misuse 
of  one  of  the  services  adequately  guarded 
against.  The  partnership  in  protecting  na- 
tional security,  so  deliberately  established 
under  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  would  cease 
to  exist  under  a  national  general  staff.  The 
chances  for  a  serious  strategic  error  would 
increase  accordingly. 

This  particular  aspect  of  the  undesira- 
bility  of  a  national  general  staff  system 
headed  by  a  single  chief  of  staff  is  sharply 
reflected  in  the  late  Secretary  Forrestal's 
observation  that  "the  strategic  decisions  as 
to  the  conduct  of*  global  war  are  beyond  the 
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capacity  of  any  man,  even  when  assisted  by 
a  brilliant  and  competent  staff." 

Under  a  national  general  staff  the  fate  of 
a  Marine  Corps  as  developed  in  this  country 
would  be  as  certain  as  that  of  naval  aviation. 
The  concept  of  balanced  naval  forces  is  as 
incomprehensible  to  landpower  minded  ad- 
vocates of  a  national  general  staff  as  it  is  to 
single  air  force  extremists. 

Without  naval  aviation  and  Fleet  Marine 
Forces,  naval  power  as  developed  in  this 
country  according  to  the  concept  of  balanced 
orces  would  cease  to  exist.  Our  Navy  would 


be  reduced  to  the  kind  of  navy  understood 
by  national  general  staffs:  cargo  and  combat 
vessels,  and  submarines — a  navy  that  would 
be  utterly  incapable  of  fulfilling  its  mission. 
Because  the  United  States  will  live  or  die 
according  to  its  ability  to  control  the  seas, 
because  a  national  general  staff  will  inevi- 
tably destroy  the  means  by  which  such  con- 
trol is  effected,  it  is  readily  apparent  why 
establishment  of  a  national  general  staff 
would  pose  a  vital  threat  not  only  to  our 
sea  power,  but  to  our  national  security  as 
well. 


SUPER-REALISM 

Conlrihuied  by  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  H.  B.  SEIM,  V.  S,  Navy 

An  air  of  expectancy  hung  over  the  carrier  task  group  as  it  charged  toward  the  **hostile"  coast  during 
a  recent  joint  exercise.  But  no  one  foresaw  the  surprise  touch  of  realism  which  highlighted  the  opera- 
tion. The  group  was  preparing  to  launch  a  mock  attack  against  Bermuda,  repeating  what  our  wartime 
task  forces  had  done  in  earnest  in  their  many  strikes  against  the  Japanese.  "Enemy"  heavy  bombers 
were  expected  to  oppose  the  raid  and,  as  in  the  Pacific  war,  the  ships  were  alerted,  radars  scanned  the 
skies,  combat  air  patrols  maintained  their  vigil  high  over  the  carrier  base.  Finally  the  anticipated 
"bogies"  loomed  up  on  the  screen  and  the  fighters  were  vectored  out  for  an  intercept.  When  the 
bombers  were  still  over  fifty  miles  away,  a  press  radioman  dashed  up  to  the  bridge  and  handed  the 
admiral  a  news  item  just  received  on  a  commercial  press  circuit.  Glancing  over  the  dispatch,  the  ad- 
miral smiled,  then  read  it  to  the  bridge  watch: 

"Sixty  superfortresses,  defending  Bermuda  against  a  mock  attack  by  a  United  States  Navy  task 
force,  intercepted  and  'bombed'  the  surface  raiders  400  miles  from  their  goal  today  in  a  test  of  United 
States  sea  and  air  power. ..." 


INSIDE  JOB 

Contributed  by  MR.  CECIL  P.  LEWIS 

Non-commissioned  officers  have  long  been  acclaimed  the  backbone  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  tales 
arc  often  told  of  their  ability  to  cope  with  nearly  any  situation.  However,  there  is  at  least  one  example 
in  which  a  sergeant  was  left  completely  nonplussed. 

The  noncom  had  been  having  trouble  in  getting  his  squad  out  for  reveille  in  the  morning,  and  so  one 
sunrise  as  the  bugle  blew,  he  made  the  rounds,  shouting  at  late  risers  and  laggards.  He  came  upon  the 
bunk  of  a  private  first  class  who  was  comfortably  dug  in  beneath  his  blankets  and  apparently  had  made 
no  attempt  to  rise. 

"Get  out  of  that  sack!"  the  sergeant  roared,  glaring  down.  "That  bunk  has  to  be  made  up  before 
you  fall  out  for  roll  call!" 

"I'm  starting  on  it,  Sarg,"  was  the  PFC's  sweet  reply  from  beneath  his  sheets.  "I'm  making  it  from 
the  inside  here  and  working  out." 

(The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 
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Author  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  Admiral  Yamamoto  was  pessimistic  of  ultimate  victory 
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ADMIRAL  YAMAMOTO 

By  JAMES  A.  FIELD,  Jr. 


November,  1941,  not  one  American  in 
I  thousand  had  ever  heard  of  Admiral 
soroku  Yamamoto,  Commander  in 
:  of  the  Japanese  Combined  Fleet.  A 
h  later  his  name  was  on  every  lip.  For 
ther  enemy,  not  even  for  Hitler,  did 
'icans  hold  such  a  bitter  hatred.  Yama- 
was  the  man  who  had  planned  the 
herous  blow  at  Pearl  Harbor.  And  as 
s  were  not  enough,  he  had  added  insult 
jury  by  boasting  that  he  planned  to 
te  peace  in  the  White  House.  To  all 
ica  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
ssor.  To  all  Americans  he  was  a  pecul- 
personal  foe. 

stwar  investigation  and  the  recovery  of 
of  Yamamoto's  letters  have  consider- 
changed  the  picture.  Appearance  and 
y  were  very  different.  In  large  measure 
iiatred  was  undeserved.  Behind  the 
1  of  Japanese  politics  and  of  wartime 
:y  there  lay  tragedy — the  tragedy  of  a 
who  had  to  fight  a  war  he  did  not  want, 
r  he  knew  he  could  not  win. 
t  the  popular  view  was  hardly  surpris- 
?he  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor  was  immense, 
ig  as  it  did  to  a  nation  that  had  long 
safely  sheltered  behind  the  oceans  of 
orld  and  also,  perhaps  more  important, 
jred  behind  the  oceans  of  the  mind.  The 
:  was  immense,  but  shock  was  not  all 
caused  the  hatred.  There  was  also  ig- 
ice. 

e  American  public  had  never  known 
about  Japan,  and  even  less  about  indi- 
\  Japanese.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
journalists  hastened  to  fill  this  gap  and 
lighten  the  people  regarding  the  nature 
\  Japanese  enemy.  But  so  scanty  was  the 
nation  available  in  this  country  that 
the  best  efforts  were  not  wholly  suc- 
il.  Inevitably  the  results  were  over- 
ified,  telling  more  about  the  emotions 
mericans  than  the  character  of  the 
lese.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  picture 
imamoto  that  was  presented  to  Ameri- 
eaders. 


Yamamoto,  the  story  went,  had  grown  up 
among  the  fisher  folk  of  northwestern  Japan 
where  the  choice  of  a  career  was  restricted  to 
either  becoming  a  fisherman  or  joining  the 
Navy.  That  he  made  the  latter  choice  was 
attributed  to  the  burning  hatred  of  the 
United  States  instilled  in  him  by  his  family. 
As  a  child,  so  it  was  reported,  he  had  heard 
from  his  father  tales  of  the  barbarians  "who 
had  come  in  their  black  ships,  broken  down 
the  doors  of  Japan,  threatened  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  trampled  upon  the  ancient  customs, 
demanded  indemnities,  blown  their  long 
noses  on  cloths  which  they  then  put  in  their 
pockets  instead  of  throwing  away."  From 
his  earliest  years,  it  was  said,  the  main 
motivation  of  Yamamoto's  life  was  this 
hatred  of  America,  and  it  was  the  desire  "to 
return  the  visit  of  Commodore  Perry"  that 
drove  him  forward  in  his  naval  career. 

The  physical  appearance  of  this  vengeful 
being  as  described  for  the  American  public 
was  not  flattering,  even  after  allowance  for 
differences  between  western  and  oriental 
standards.  He  had  "hair  cropped  as  short  as 
the  bristles  on  a  beaver-tail  cactus,  lips 
thick,  jowl  heavy,  chin  prominent."  His 
character  matched  his  looks:  he  was  "surly 
and  abrupt ...  a  man  of  tremendous  con- 
ceit." Tribute  was  indeed  paid  to  his  abili- 
ties: his  appreciation  of  naval  aviation,  his 
arguments  for  increased  carrier  strength,  his 
emphasis  on  the  value  of  the  aircraft  tor- 
pedo were  all  recognized.  But  above  all  else 
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emphasis  was  placed  on  the  motivating 
hatred.  Yamamoto  was  a  man  ''of  murderous 
stripe  .  .  .  intense  nationalism  and  hatred  of 
foreigners";  he  had  conceived  the  blow  at 
the  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet  "and  its  officers  and 
men,  whom  he  hated";  he  was  **the  most 
rabid  advocate  of  war  against  us."  This 
standard  accepted  view  of  the  Japanese 
naval  commander  is  well  summarized  in  a 
quotation  from  an  article  written  after  the 
war  by  the  American  Army  pilot  who  shot 
him  down: 

Yamamoto  had  been,  from  childhood,  a  hater 
jof  all  things  American.  He  had  lived  every  hour 
of  his  vengeful  life,  even  as  attachi in  Washington, 
in  anticipation  of  the  moment  when  he  would  lay 
down  in  that  city  the  Emperor's  dictates  for 
American  bondage. 

A  conceited  and  arrogant  man,  Yamamoto, 
with  a  face  like  a  frog  but  with  a  calculating  mind 
that  functioned  precisely.  An  evil  man  with  a  per- 
sonal calendar  for  the  conquest  of  Asia  and 
America. 

The  treacherous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  his 
opening  gun  in  that  campaign.  An  easy  man  to 
hate',  Yamamoto,  and  one  that  it  would  be  an 
honor  to  destroy. 

.  Wartime  information  is,  of  course,  always 
to  be  taken  with  some  salt.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  information  originating  in  the 
feverish  days  of  a  beginning  war,  and  the 
portrait  of  Yamamoto  that  took  shape  in 
early  1942  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  So 
little  real  information  was  known  that  the 
result  was  an  abstraction,  a  picture  drawn  to 
fit  the  times  and  based  on  two  things:  the 
treacherous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
famous  boast  about  dictating  peace  in  the 
White  House. 

The  story  of  the  boast  begins  with  a  Domei 
broadcast  intended  for  Japanese  consump- 
tion which,  intercepted  by  American  moni- 
tors, reached  the  press  ten  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  text  of  the  broadcast  was  as 
follows: 

The  strategy  of  surprise  which  was  carried  out 
by  Admiral  Isoroku  Yamamoto,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Japanese  Combined  Fleet,  with  such 
success,  was  planned  by  him  earlier,  according  to 
the  Yomiuri  [a  Tokyo  newspaper]. 

The  Yomiuri  published  a  letter  which  Yama- 
moto sent  to  a  close  friend,  dated  January  24  this 
year  [1941.]  Therein  Yamamoto  made  this  state- 
ment: 


"Any  time  war  breaks  out  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  I  shall  not  be  content  merely  to 
capture  Guam  and  the  Philippines  and  to  occupy 
Hawaii  and  San  Francisco. 

"I  am  looking  forward  to  dictating  peace  to  the 
United  States  at  the  White  House  in  Washing- 
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ton. 

This  broadcast  was  a  hoax.  It  was  be- 
lieved implicitly,  it  still  is  believed  in  this 
country.  More  important,  it  was  believed  by 
the  Japanese.  But  it  was  a  hoax  perpetrated 
with  the  single  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
spirit  and  the  confidence  of  a  Japanese  public 
shaken  by  the  stunning  news  of  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  America. 

Yamamoto  had  indeed  written  a  letter, 
but  it  was  a  letter  with  quite  a  diflFerent 
meaning.  He  had  written  it  not  "to  a  close 
friend"  but  to  an  acquaintance,  Ryoichi 
Sasakawa,  leader  of  the  ultra-nationalist 
All-Japan  Labor  Class  Federation.  By  or 
with  the  connivance  of  the  recipient,  the  Ad- 
miral's words  were  twisted  from  their  origi- 
nal meaning  and  then  given  to  his  country- 
men by  the  state-controlled  press.  His  reac- 
tion to  this  betrayal  of  trust  is  not  recorded. 
It  may  perhaps  be  imagined  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  broadcast  with  the  correct  text  of 
the  letter. 

24  January  [1941] 
Dear  Sir, 

I  trust  that  you  are  in  the  best  of  health.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  trip  of  inspection  you  made 
to  the  South  Seas  on  the  Uranami.  In  this  age 
when  armchair  arguments  are  being  glibly  ban- 
died about  in  the  name  of  state  politics,  your  sober 
attitude  in  going  to  so  much  trouble  to  be  loyal 
to  your  own  opinion  is  to  be  most  highly  com- 
mended. But  it  embarrasses  me  not  a  little  to  hear 
you  say  that  you  "feel  at  ease  in  the  knowledge 
that  Yamamoto  is  out  at  sea  with  his  fleet."  All 
that  I  am  doing  is  to  devote  my  utmost,  both  day 
and  night,  toward  building  up  our  strength,  ever 
bearing  in  mind  the  Imperial  admonition : 

"Despise  not  an  enemy  because  he  is  weak; 
"Fear  him  not  because  he  is  strong." 

I  am  counting  only  on  the  loyalty  of  the  one 
hundred  thousand  officers  and  men  who  are  going 
about  their  duties  in  silence  and  without  boasting. 

Should  hostilities  once  break  out  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  it  is  not  enough  that 
we  take  Guam  and  the  Philippines,  nor  even 
Hawaii  and  San  Francisco.  We  would  have  to 
march  into  Washington  and  sign  the  treaty  in  the 
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White  House.  I  wonder  if  our  politicians  (who 
speak  so  lightly  of  a  Japanese-American  war) 
have  confidence  as  to  the  outcome  and  are  pre- 
pared to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices? 
With  best  wishes  for  your  good  health, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Isoroku  Yamamoto. 

There  is  no  boasting  here.  In  no  sense  ex- 
pressing belief  in  his  ability  to  dictate  peace 
in  the  White  House,  Admiral  Yamamoto 
was  addressing  a  warning  to  the  sword  rat- 
tlers. He  was  pointing  out  that  war  with 
America  was  not  as  simple  a  matter  as 
Sasakawa  and  his  colleagues  might  think, 
that  it  is  easier  to  start  a  war  than  to  finish 
one,  that  it  is  necessary  to  see  one's  way 
through  to  the  end  before  entering  on  a 
major  conflict.  In  its  essence  the  letter  was 
an  anti-war  plea,  for  Yamamoto  was  well 
aware  that  there  would  be  little  chance  for 
his  country  in  a  prolonged  conflict  with  the 
immeasurably  more  powerful  United  States. 
The  letter  shows  the  Admiral  as  the  realist 
attempting  to  save  his  country  from  encom- 
passing its  own  destruction. 

Far  from  being  sanguine  of  victory,  far 
from  expecting  to  lay  down  terms  in  the 
White  House,  Admiral  Yamamoto  entered 
the  war  with  a  feeling  of  tragedy  and  the 
anticipation  of  defeat.  These  premonitions 
he  naturally  kept  largely  to  himself,  but 
whispers  did  get  around.  After  the  war  Ad- 
miral Soemu  Toyoda,  the  last  Commander 
in  Chief,  stated  that  he  had  heard  his  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  quoted  during  the 
early  days  of  the  conflict  as  feeling  that  "we 
can  carry  through  for  one  year  some  way, 
but  after  that  I  do  not  know." 

II 

Isoroku  Yamamoto  had  had  a  distin- 
guished naval  career.  He  had  entered  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Eta  Jima  in  1901,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  In  May,  1905,  while  still 
a  midshipman,  he  was  slightly  wounded 
while  serving  aboard  the  Mikasa,  Admiral 
Togo's  flagship,  at  the  battle  of  Tsushima 
where  the  Japanese  annihilated  the  Russian 
fleet.  Commissioned  in  August  of  that  year, 
he  began  his  advance  through  the  various 
grades  and  for  a  number  of  years  followed  the 
conventional  career  of  a  junior  officer,  his 


duties  alternating  between  service  a^oat  and 
staff  and  instructional  posts  ashore.  In  1919 
he  was  stationed  briefly  in  America,  and 
from  1925  to  1927  he  served  as  naval  at- 
tacks in  Washington,  an  assignment  which 
afforded  him  opportunity  to  inform  himself 
regarding  the  nature,  power,  and  policies  of 
the  United  States. 

Throughout  most  of  the  world  the  twenties 
were  a  period  of  profound  peace.  Military 
problems  were  forgotten  and  armies  and 
navies  stagnated  for  lack  of  funds.  But  in 
Japan,  where  powerful  groups  looked  cove- 
tously across  the  narrow  seas  towards  China, 
the  services  did  not  atrophy.  Yamamoto  was 
early  marked  out  for  high  command,  and  his 
great  abilities  were  not  restricted  by  lack  of 
opportunity.  Promotion  came  with  unusual 
rapidity  and  in  1923,  at  the  age  of  39,  he  be- 
came a  captain. 

From  this  time  on  Yamamoto's  duties 
centered  principally  in  the  expanding  avia- 
tion branch  of  the  Navy  and  in  the  General 
Staff.  His  first  command  came  in  1928  when 
he  was  given  the  light  cruiser  Isuzu  for  four 
months,  subsequently  being  transferred  to 
the  Akagi,  one  of  the  earliest  and  largest  of 
Japanese  aircraft  carriers,  later  to  be  lost  at 
the  Battle  of  Midway. 

Important  matters  of  policy  were  early 
confided  to  his  attention.  The  staffs  to  which 
he  was  assigned  were  always  major  ones  and 
his  duties  always  demanding.  At  no  time  was 
he  left  to  cool  his  heels  in  second-rate  jobs. 
Promoted  to  Rear  Admiral  in  1929,  he  ac- 
companied the  Japanese  delegation  to  the 
London  Naval  Conference  of  that  year.  Re- 
turning from  London,  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  at  Naval  Aviation  Headquarters.  This 
was  followed  by  eight  months  at  sea  as  Com- 
mander Carrier  Division  1,  working  out  the 
practical  problems  involved  in  the  develop- 
ing theories  of  air  warfare.  On  the  completion 
of  this  assignment,  Yamamoto  returned  to 
the  General  Staff  for  briefing  prior  to  his 
departure  as  Japanese  delegate  to  the  Lon- 
don Naval  Conference  of  1934.  While  at- 
tending this  conference  he  was  promoted  to 
Vice  Admiral,  and  upon  his  return  to  Japan 
became  Chief  of  Naval  Aviation  and  Vice 
Minister  of  the  Navy  as  well.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  August  30,  1939,  when,  the 
Nazi-Soviet  Pact  having  ensured  the  Second 
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World  War,  he  was  shifted  to  chief  com- 
mand  at  sea. 

Despite  his  previous  service  in  Washing- 
ton, the  occasion  of  the  1934  conference  was 
the  first  time  that  Admiral  Yamamoto  ap- 
peared at  all  prominently  in  the  American 
public  eye.  He  had  chosen  to  proceed  to 
London  by  way  of  Vancouver  and  New  York, 
and  his  progress  across  the  North  American 
continent  was  daily  reported  in  the  press. 

Not  only  was  he  the  conference  delegate  of 
the  third  greatest  naval  power.  His  presence 
in  the  United  States  took  on  added  interest 
as  a  result  of  testimony  then  being  given  a 
congressional  committee  by  another  aviation 
specialist,  General  William  Mitchell. 
Mitchell,  agitating  for  greater  air  strength, 
was  filling  headlines  with  dramatic  state- 
ments of  inevitable  war  with  Japan,  and 
urging  that  our  aviation  establishment  be 
designed  specifically  for  such  a  conflict. 

Although  he  had  succeeded  in  dodging  re- 
porters during  his  transcontinental  journey, 
Yamamoto  was  finally  cornered  for  an  inter- 
view in  his  hotel  in  New  York.  Asked  to 
comment  on  the  Mitchell  testimony,  the 
Admiral  mildly  remarked:  "I  do  not  look 
upon  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  from  the  same  angle  as 
General  Mitchell,  and  I  have  never  looked 
upon  the  United  States  as  a  potential  enemy. 
The  naval  plans  of  Japan  have  never  in- 
cluded the  possibility  of  an  American- 
Japanese  war."  And  having  thus  delivered 
himself,  he  boarded  the  Berengaria  and 
sailed  for  England. 

The  London  Conference  of  1934,  the  last 
attempt  to  limit  naval  forces  by  treaty,  was 
a  failure.  Attempts  at  agreement  broke  down 
largely  because  of  Yamamoto,  who  firmly 
rejected,  on  behalf  of  Japan,  any  extension  of 
the  5:5:3  ratio  principle  and  demanded  na- 
tional self-determination  of  armaments  as  a 
sovereign  right.  This  stand  he  defended  by  a 
dinner-party  witticism  which  gained  some 
attention,  pointing  out  to  his  hosts  that  al- 
though he  was  smaller  than  they,  he  was  not 
asked  to  eat  only  three-fifths  as  much. 

Such  a  defense  was  not  good  enough. 
Both  America  and  Britain  attacked  the 
Japanese  proposal  as  one  for  equality  of 
armaments  rather  than  equality  of  security. 
It  had  no  chance  of  acceptance  but  it  did 


prevent  agreement,  and  although  the  talks 
dragged  on  for  another  two  months  nothing 
was  accomplished.  Yamamoto  at  one  point 
stole  the  headlines  with  a  spectacular  pro- 
posal for  the  abolition  of  all  capital  ships  and 
aircraft  carriers.  When  asked  how,  if  this 
were  done,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  could  defend  their  possessions  in  the 
Far  East,  he  pleasantly  replied,  "The  only 
defense  they  need  is  justice  and  international 
friendship." 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  some  signs  here  that 
the  Admiral  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 
But  without  going  deeply  into  the  motives 
and  policies  of  Yamamoto  and  of  the  Japa- 
nese Government,  one  can  at  least  say  that 
if  the  Admiral  burned  with  hatred  for  the 
western  powers  he  kept  it  well  under  control. 
He  had  taken  pains  to  smooth  over  General 
Mitchell's  belligerent  testimony.  While  his 
remark  that  Japan's  plans  had  never  con- 
templated war  with  America  seems  some- 
what naive,  the  trouble  may  be  in  the  trans- 
lation. Addition  of  the  qualifying  adjective 
"oflFensive,"  or  the  use  of  the  verb  "desired" 
would  bring  the  statement  well  within  the 
realm  of  military  common  sense.  Finally  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  conversations  with  news- 
papermen following  his  return  to  Japan, 
Yamamoto  was  careful  not  to  blame  any 
particular  country  for  the  failure  at  London 
— this  although  the  Americans  in  particular 
and  the  British  only  to  a  lesser  extent  were 
vigorously  blaming  the  Japanese. 

After  the  London  Conference  Yamamoto 
disappeared  from  the  American  press  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  His  next  appearance 
was  a  result  of  the  bombing  of  the  gunboat 
Panay  by  Japanese  aircraft,  and  once  again 
he  was  busy  pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters. 
In  December,  1937,  he  issued  a  statement,  as 
Vice  Minister  of  the  Navy,  thanking  the 
United  States  government  for  its  acceptance 
of  Japanese  apologies  and  pledging  his  serv- 
ice to  more  careful  conduct  in  the  future. 
"That  the  incident  has  been  solved  despite 
distorted  reports  and  propaganda,"  he  said, 
"is  due  mainly  to  the  fair  judgement  of  the 
American  government  and  people." 

Here  again,  on  the  surface  at  least,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  governed  by  a 
hatred  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  western 
world.  He  was,  of  course,  a  Japanese,  and  his 
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first  loyalty  was  to  Japan.  Undeniably, 
Japan  was  embarked  on  a  program  of  mili- 
tary conquest  in  Asia,  and  Yamamoto  was 
one  of  her  senior  naval  oflScers,  He  was  not, 
we  may  presume,  a  pacifist.  But  for  anyone 
who  aspired  to  return  Perry's  visit,  the  first 
consideration  was  clearly  the  military  prob- 
lem, and  to  anyone  who  could  see  it  all 
plainly,  the  problem  was  insoluble.  Japan 
just  did  not  have  the  necessary  strength. 

Furthermore,  naval  officers  do  not  usually 
obtain  rapid  promotion  because  of  their 
emotional  attitudes  toward  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  gain  it,  generally  speaking,  be- 
cause of  professional  competence,  and  Yama- 
moto, far  from  being  an  exception,  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  example  of  this  rule.  Already 
Japan  was  advancing  in  China  and  the 
Japanese  Navy  was  building  in  secret  the 
most  powerful  battleships  in  the  world.  But 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  expansionist 
program  one  thing  above  all  was  essential:  to 
avoid,  or  at  the  very  least  to  delay,  war  with 
the  United  States. 


All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Yama- 
moto realized  this,  that  he  adopted  this 
view,  and  that  he  attempted  to  further  it  as  a 
policy.  In  common  with  other  senior  naval 
officers,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Kwantung 
Army  clique,  he  steadfastly  opposed  linking 
Japan  to  the  fortunes  of  the  European  Axis. 
Among  his  subordinates  the  belief  was  gen- 
eral that  he  had  fought  vigorously  against 
the  1940  signing  of  the  Tripartite  Pact,  the 
diplomatic  step  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
sealed  the  fate  of  Japan. 

Ill 
Through  the  years  Yamamoto 's  reputa- 
tion within  his  own  country  grew  steadily, 
both  within  and  without  the  military  serv- 
ices, until  by  1941  he  was  regarded  almost 
with  veneration.  Whatever  he  said  was  ap- 
parently accepted  without  question  by  his 
colleagues.  His  word  was  law.  Many  things 
were  attributed  to  him  with  which  he  had 
manifestly  no  connection:  for  example,  after 
the  war  certain  admirals  credited  him  with 
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the  development  of  the  Kamikaze  Corps  de- 
spite the  fact  that  by  the  time  of  its  inception 
Yamamoto  was  long  dead.  A  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  value  placed  on  his  name  by 
groups  outside  the  Navy  is  seen  in  the  per- 
version of  the  "Peace  in  the  White  House" 
letter.  But  this  extreme  respect  does  nothing 
to  make  an  accurate  judgement  easier.  Al- 
most as  much  as  the  hatred  entertained  in 
America,  it  complicates  the  problem  of 
cutting  through  the  myths  to  the  man  him- 
self, his  character  and  his  military  contribu- 
tions. 

Even  at  a  cautious  estimate,  however,  his 
military  contributions  seem  very  considera- 
ble. In  the  years  of  peace  Yamamoto's  em- 
phasis on  aircraft  and  on  aircraft  carriers, 
both  in  the  Japanese  building  program  and 
in  his  proposal — ^possibly  serious — at  Lon- 
don for  their  abolition,  showed  real  fore- 
sight regarding  the  future  of  naval  warfare. 
His  emphasis  on  the  aircraft  torpedo  was  to 
prove  wholly  justified.  In  tactics,  Yama- 
moto*s  development  of  the  massed  use  of 
carriers,  the  carrier  task  force  with  which  he 
began  the  war  and  with  which  the  United 
States  ended  it,  showed  a  remarkable  power 
of  analysis  and  constructive  imagination. 
Within  the  limits  set  by  Japan's  industrial 
strength,  the  Japanese  Navy  was  well  pre- 
pared for  the  kind  of  war  it  was  to  fight.  The 
rapid  advance  of  the  Japanese  forces 
throughout  the  Western  Pacific  on  the  out- 
break of  war  was  certainly  a  feat  of  planning 
and  execution  of  the  very  first  class,  not- 
withstanding the  weakness  of  the  opposition. 
What  Yamamoto  seized  in  four  months  took 
the  United  Nations  more  than  three  years  to 
recapture.  With  these  accomplishments,  it 
would  seem  that  his  place  in  naval  history  is 
secure. 

I  Nevertheless  he  made  mistakes.  Presuma- 
bly no  military  leader  ever  avoids  them. 
And  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  the  mistakes 
of  the  weaker  and  losing  side  always  stand 
out  more  sharply  than  errors  which  are 
merely  incidents  on  a  march  to  victory.  But 
of  Yamamoto's  errors,  two  of  which  are 
worthy  of  mention,  one  was  decisive.  This 
was  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  for  which  he 
himself  was  largely  responsible. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Combined 
Fleet  was  not  in  a  position  to  decide  funda- 


mental policy.  He  did  not  rule  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  risk  should  be  taken  of 
collision  with  the  United  States.  His  job  was 
merely  that  of  preparing  to  fight  any  war 
that  might  come.  The  decision  to  drive 
southward  to  seize  the  oil-rich  Indies  was 
not  his  decision,  but  by  his  narrow  strategic 
approach  to  the  problem  of  its  execution  he 
made  inevitable  the  war  that  he  had  wished 
to  avoid.  Wiser  than  his  Army  opposite 
numbers  in  the  political  sphere,  he  was  not 
wise  enough.  He  had  opposed  the  Tripartite 
Pact.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  strike  the 
United  States  Fleet  at  Pearl. 

One  of  his  subordinates,  with  whom  he 
worked  closely  and  who  survived  the  war, 
has  quoted  the  Admiral  as  saying,  early  in 
1941,  that  "if  we  have  war  with  the  United 
States,  we  will  have  no  hope  of  winning  un- 
less the  United  States  fleet  in  Hawaiian 
waters  can  be  destroyed."  To  Yamamoto  it 
seemed  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  Japa- 
nese attempt  to  seize  the  Indies  would  in- 
evitably mean  war  with  America.  Should 
such  a  drive  be  decided  on  it  would  therefore 
be  necessary,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to 
secure  the  flank  by  the  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can naval  power  in  the  Pacific.  The  attempt 
to  satisfy  Japan's  hunger  for  oil  demanded  in 
the  name  of  strategy  an  attack  on  the 
strongest  power  in  the  world.  Thus  Yama- 
moto reasoned,  and  on  this  basis  he  laid  his 
plans. 

But  from  a  broader  view  of  the  situation 
there  was  of  course  every  reason  for  not 
bringing  in  America,  more  especially  an 
America  angry,  bitter,  and  determined  on 
revenge.  The  United  States  held  no  territory 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  Japan's  plans 
for  southern  expansion.  The  Philippines  held 
no  appreciable  store  of  the  strategically  vital 
materials.  They  might  easily  have  been  con- 
tained while  the  tide  of  advance  flowed  past 
them.  Even  had  America  intervened,  as 
Yamamoto  expected,  following  attacks  on 
British  and  Dutch  possessions,  it  would  have 
been  a  divided  and  disunited  America,  re- 
luctantly entering  a  war  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  described  in  many  quarters 
in  most  unflattering  terms. 

Seen  from  the  planners'  desks  in  Tokyo, 
however,  the  largest  single  factor  in  the 
Pacific  situation  was  the  American  fleet.  It 
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cast  an  even  longer  shadow  than  we  thought. 
And  it  was  fear  of  the  fleet,  coupled  with  an 
inadequate  appreciation  of  the  American 
domestic  political  situation,  that  led  the 
Japanese  to  begin  their  war  with  this  purely 
strategic  stroke.  The  result  was  a  brilliant 
raid,  a  notable  military  feat  and  an  even 
more  notable  political  error.  Pearl  Harbor 
was  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  the  battle 
that  inevitably  doomed  the  Axis  powers. 

In  the  long  run  Pearl  Harbor  was  decisive. 
In  the  short  run,  in  the  sense  that  the  Japa- 
nese had  planned  it,  it  was  not.  The  U.  S. 
carriers  were  at  sea  on  that  fatal  morning, 
and  the  all-important  base  facilities  survived 
the  attack  with  little  damage.  For  the 
United  States  it  was  a  severe  but  not  a  mor- 
tal blow;  for  the  Japanese  it  led  directly  to 
catastrophe.  For  now  America  was  really  in 
the  war,  and  to  Yamamoto,  haunted  by  the 
disparity  of  industrial  strengths,  an  early  and 
complete  naval  victory  was  essential.  This 
need  led  to  the  attempt  to  occupy  Midway 
Island. 

To  have  held  and  supported  Midway  for 
any  length  of  time  after  seizure  was  a  logistic 
impossibility.  This  fact  was  recognized,  but 
it  was  hoped  that  the  threat  of  its  loss  would 
be  such  as  to  bring  the  weakened  American 
fleet  to  decisive  action.  The  effort  was  disas- 
trous. The  failure  of  the  Japanese  Striking 
Force  to  scout  to  the  eastward  before  com- 
mitting its  air  strength  to  the  attack  on 
Midway  resulted  in  the  loss  of  four  first-line 
carriers  to  American  carrier-based  dive 
bombers.  This  loss  ended  all  Japanese  hope 
of  success.  The  basic  plan  had  failed.  De- 
cisive action  was  no  longer  possible. 

Two  months  later,  when  the  Marines 
landed  on  Guadalcanal,  Yamamoto  fumbled 
again.  He  should  have  reacted  vigorously 
and  at  once.  Instead,  he  accepted  the  mis- 
taken estimate  of  his  landing  force  officer. 
Captain  Yasuji  Watanabe,  who  believed 
that  only  a  few  troops  had  been  put  ashore, 
that  it  was  not  a  major  American  effort  but 
merely  a  raid.  Rather  than  striking  with  all 
his  force,  still  at  that  time  superior  to  what 
the  United  States  could  bring  to  bear, 
Yamamoto  frittered  it  away  in  a  series  of 
bitter  but  indecisive  night  actions.  This 
false  estimate  and  the  actions  based  upon  it 
led  to  the  long  drawn  out  Solomons  cam- 


paign in  which  Japanese  sea  power  was 
crippled  by  heavy  losses  in  destroyer  and  air 
strength.  The  fleet  was  forced  to  withdraw  to 
the  Western  Pacific,  not  to  reappear  until 
the  American  invasion  of  Saipan. 

Yamamoto's  handling  of  the  Guadalcanal 
campaign  was  wrong,  but  the  error  was  per- 
haps unimportant.  Granting  American  de- 
termination, Japan  could  assume  defeat. 
Already  Yamamoto  could  see  it  staring  him 
in  the  face.  All  chance  of  the  decisive  blow 
from  which  alone  he  might  gain  victory  had 
been  lost  with  the  Japanese  carriers  at  Mid- 
way. His  forces  were  diminishing  while  those 
of  his  enemy  were  increasing  daily.  And  time 
had  now  run  out.  The  year  which  he  had 
earlier  estimated  as  the  limit  of  successful 
action  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He  no 
longer  had  alternatives,  the  initiative  had 
been  lost,  the  situation  was  out  of  his  control. 
All  that  remained,  and  he  knew  it,  was  a  long 
losing  fight. 

IV 

On  May  21,  1943,  a  year  and  a  half  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  a  Japanese  broadcast  reported 
that  Admiral  Isoroku  Yamamoto,  "while  di- 
recting general  strategy  on  the  front  line  in 
April  of  this  year,  engaged  in  combat  with 
the  enemy  and  met  gallant  death  in  a  war 
plane."  FCC  monitors  who  heard  the  broad- 
cast reported  that  the  Tokyo  announcer 
seemed  overcome  with  the  weight  of  his 
news,  and  that  toward  the  end  of  the  com- 
munique his  voice  became  choked,  as  if 
through  tears. 

In  death,  as  in  life,  Yamamoto  was  used 
by  the  controlling  Japanese  Army  clique  to 
further  its  own  ends.  The  same  groups  that 
had  twisted  his  letter  on  the  prospects  of 
success  against  the  United  States  now  pro- 
ceeded to  exploit  his  memory.  All  the  re- 
sources of  propaganda  were  employed  in  the 
creation  of  a  patriotic  myth.  He  was  awarded 
a  state  funeral,  the  second  in  Japanese  his- 
tory to  have  been  given  a  naval  officer,  only 
Admiral  Togo  having  previously  been  so 
honored.  The  arrival  of  his  ashes  in  Tokyo 
was  made  the  occasion  of  patriotic  cere- 
monies for  the  rededication  of  the  populace 
to  the  Greater  East  Asia  War.  On  June  5, 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  burial  of  Ad- 
miral Togo  in  the  village  cemetery  ^.tT^bssaa.^ 
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Yamamoto  was  interred  beside  his  illustrious 
predecessor.  Five  days  later  announcement 
was  made  that  a  funeral  march,  written  in 
his  memory,  was  to  be  published  throughout 
Japan  to  remind  the  people  of  his  deeds  and 
to  inspire  them  with  his  determination 
against  the  Anglo-Americans. 

In  the  United  States  the  report  of  his 
death  resulted  in  considerable  speculation 
as  to  how  it  had  come  about.  April  had  been 
a  quiet  month  in  the  Pacific,  with  no  major 
combat  activity  in  which  such  a  death  might 
logically  have  occurred.  It  was  suggested  in 
some  quarters  that  he  might  have  been  killed 
in  an  airplane  crash.  Others  thought  that  in 
view  of  increasing  Allied  successes,  hara-kiri 
might  prove  to  be  the  answer.  Only  with  the 
end  of  the  war  did  the  ti*uth  become  known: 
Yamamoto  had  been  shot  down  by  American 
aircraft  while  he  was  on  an  inspection  trip  to 
the  northern  Solomons.  Radio  intelligence 
had  forewarned  our  forces  of  his  schedule  and 
an  ambush  had  been  laid  for  his  plane,  which 
was  surprised  and  destroyed  while  approach- 
ing the  Kahili  airstrip. 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  Yamamoto's 
death,  the  fact  was  at  once  recognized  as  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Allies.  Shortly 
after  the  news  became  known  an  editorial  in 
the  Nation  observed, 

The  death  of  Admiral  Yamamoto  removes 
America's  most  implacable  foe  among  the  small 
coterie  of  Japanese  militarists  responsible  for  the 
war.  His  boast  that  he  would  dictate  the  terms  of 
peace  at  the  White  House  was  not  that  of  an 
empty  braggart.  Yamamoto  possessed  great 
abilities.  .  .  . 

The  dominant  force  in  Yamamoto's  life,  ac- 
cording to  those  who  knew  him,  was  hatred  of  the 
white  race,  particularly  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain. 

And  with  the  end  of  the  war  and  publication 
of  the  facts  on  how  he  met  his  death,  the 
New  York  Times  remarked, 

Yamamoto  would  surely  have  ranked  high  on 
General  MacArthur's  list  of  war  criminals.  Pearl 
Harbor  was  his  special  and  particular  crime.  .  .  . 

Three  years  dead,  he  is  well  worth  our  study 
today.  Admiral  Yamamoto  was  a  link  between 
the  old  Japan  of  the  Shoguns  and  the  new  Japan 
which  set  out  to  conquer  the  world.  He  was  the 
embodiment  and  symbol  of  that  virulent  and 
burning  hatred  of  all  things  American  that  led  his 
country  to  catastrophe. 


In  the  light  of  these  tjrpical  comments,  the 
following  letter  is  of  interest.  It  was  written 
by  Yamamoto  to  his  friend  and  classmate, 
the  retired  Vice  Admiral  Teikichi  Hori.  The 
date  is  November  11,  1941,  four  weeks  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  one  Week  after  the  de- 
cision to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States 
had  been  taken  and  communicated  to  the 
armed  forces,  four  days  after  the  Pearl 
Harbor  task  force  had  been  ordered  to  its  as- 
sembly point  in  Hitokappu  Bay  in  the 
Kuriles. 

Friend  Hori, 

Many  thanks  for  all  you  did  for  me  at  the  time 
of  my  departure.  Your  letter  sent  from  Ofima  has 
been  received. 

1.  My  family  I  leave  to  your  guidance  while  I 
am  away. 

2.  I  recognize  that  the  general  situation  has  al- 
ready come  to  the  worst. 

How  miserable  it  is  to  have  to  say,  as  did 
Admiral  Yamanashi,  that  this  is  fate.  But  then 
further  arguments  pro  and  con  will  avail  nothing. 

Now  that  we  have  reached  the  stage  where 
"the  Emperor  alone  must  grieve  over  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  land,"  the  only  thing  that  can  save 
the  situation  is  the  final  Imperial  decision.  But 
how  difficult  that  will  be,  in  view  of  the  present 
situation  in  the  country! 

3.  What  a  strange  position  I  find  myself  in  now 
— ^having  to  make  a  decision  diametrically  op- 
posed to  my  own  personal  opinion,  with  no  choice 
but  to  push  full  speed  in  pursuance  of  that  deci- 
sion. Is  that,  too,  fate? 

4.  And  what  a  bad  start  weVe  made,  with  one 
serious  accident  after  another  resulting  from 
blunders  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  year! 

With  cordial  regards, 
Yours,      % 
Isoroku. 


There  would  seem  to  be  a  moral  to  this 
tale.  That  the  Pacific  war  would  be  a  naval 
war  was  well  known  in  advance,  and  nothing 
in  the  progress  of  the  conflict  modified  this 
view.  Naval  capabilities  governed  the  course 
of  the  combat ;  on  both  sides  the  navies  gained 
the  important  successes,  suffered  the  deter- 
mining defeats.  But  the  remarkable  fact  is 
that  neither  navy  desired  war  to  come  at  this 
time.  Both  Admiral  Stark  in  the  United 
States  and  Admiral  Yamamoto  in  Japan  felt 
unprepared  for  war;  both  endeavored  to 
avoid  the  conflict. 
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Yamamoto's  feelings  were  shared  by  most 
of  his  colleagues,  men  who  took  the  larger 
view  of  matters,  who  were  competent  to 
draw  the  military  conclusions  from  compari- 
sons of  industrial  strength,  who  knew  that 
oceans,  as  well  as  being  formidable  barriers, 
are  also  highroads  of  invasion.  These  people 
did  not  want  the  war. 

Insofar  as  responsibility  for  the  conflict 
can  be  placed  on  a  single  group,  it  must  be 
placed,  as  the  Tokyo  trials  have  shown,  on 
the  Japanese  Army  clique  and  on  its  allies  in 
civilian  life.  Not  content  with  the  subordi- 
nate role  of  an  armed  service,  the  Japanese 
Army  had  created  and  fostered  a  revolu- 
tionary political  movement  similar  in  many 
ways  to  the  Nazi  movement  in  Germany. 
Profiting  by  the  internal  strains  in  Japanese 
society,  the  Army  gang  rose  in  the  years  be- 
tween the  wars  to  gain  eflFective  control  of  the 
government,  the  police,  and  the  propagation 
of  information.  Narrow-minded,  ignorant  of 
the  world,  ignorant  of  naval  aflFairs,  believing 
only  what  they  wanted  to  believe,  and  insu- 
lated from  criticism,  these  people  looked  out 
upon  the  globe  as  upon  a  succession  of  Chinas 
ready  for  domination.  Germany's  successes 
seemed  to  strike  their  hour:  the  weakness  of 
Britain,  the  American  preoccupation  with 
Europe,  the  apparently  imminent  collapse  of 
Russia,  combined  to  lure  them  on. 

As  a  result  of  the  1936  cabinet  change  in 
Japan,  the  armed  services  had  gained  an  ir- 
revocable veto  power  over  the  actions  of  the 
government.  Abstinence  by  either  service 
from  the  formation  of  a  cabinet,  or  with- 
drawal from  a  cabinet  once  formed,  meant 
the  fall  of  the  ministry.  This  veto  was  not 
exploited  by  the  Navy,  which  continued 
more  or  less  faithfully  to  observe  the  rescript 
of  the  Emperior  Meiji  enjoining  loyalty  to 
the  civil  power.  The  Army,  however,  con- 
spicuously avoided  such  self-restraint  with 
tiie  result  that  by  1941  the  Navy  had  been 


maneuvered  into  a  position  where  it  could 
not  help  itself  and  where,  despite  feeble  ges- 
tures of  resistance,  it  felt  forced  to  go  along. 

Those  who  lose  their  freedom  pay  a  heavy 
price.  It  was  the  fate  of  millions  in  our  time 
to  have  found  themselves  swept  up  ip  a 
storm  not  of  their  own  making,  sent  forth  to 
conquer  and  die  by  governments  over  which 
they  had  no  measure  of  control.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Yamamoto,  and  this  is  what  makes 
his  story  a  tragic  one  despite  the  fact  that  in 
the  conventional  view  he  was  a  "militarist," 
a  type  close  cousin  to  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness. 

For  Japan's  war  with  the  United  States 
was  not  brought  about  by  militarists  qua 
militarists.  Though  important,  their  military 
attributes  were  secondary.  The  crucial  fact 
was  that  a  group  had  gained  the  power  to 
commit  the  government  subject  to  no  re- 
straint from  outside,  that  it  proposed  to  use 
this  power,  and  that  its  wisdom  was  not 
equal  to  the  task.  Provincial,  limited,  and 
doctrinaire  in  their  outlook,  the  Japanese 
Army  radicals  were  also  irresponsible  in  the 
final  sense  of  the  word — they  were  responsi- 
ble only  to  themselves. 

Intent  upon  their  own  twisted  vision  of 
Japan's  future  and  upon  their  own  personal 
fortunes,  they  tied  their  country  to  the  Axis. 
Having  so  tied  it,  they  engaged  in  diplo- 
matic dispute  with  the  United  States,  in- 
volving themselves  so  deeply  that  they  had 
either  to  back  down  or  to  fight.  With  such  a 
choice,  such  a  group  of  adventurers  could 
come  to  but  one  decision,  the  decision  to  take 
the  gamble.  The  key  to  the  situation  was  the 
absolute  nature  of  their  power,  the  fact  that 
no  other  group  had  either  check  or  influence 
upon  them.  It  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
example  in  history  of  the  corruption  worked 
by  power.  A  similar  condition  is  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  dangers  that  con- 
front the  world  today. 
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PREFACE  TO   LEADERSHIP 

By  HERBERT  G.  TELSEY 


No  longer,  in  any  quarter,  is  it  an  ob- 
scure fact  that  the  United  States  has 
arrived  at  an  important  juncture  in 
history.  The  world  situation  has  projected 
our  country  so  far  into  the  foreground  of 
events  that  its  place  in  the  limelight  is,  if 
anything,  too  prominent  for  comfort.  We 
find  ourselves,  as  it  were,  "Standing,  with 
reluctant  feet,  where  the  Brook  and  River 
meet."  Our  expectation,  along  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  democratic  and  some  of  the 
non-democratic  world,  is  that  we  will  handle 
ourselves  confidently  and  competently  de- 
spite our  lack  of  that  longer  political  season- 
ing which  other  great  countries  have  had  be- 
fore rising  to  a  position  of  equal  pre-emi- 
nence. In  this  general  picture,  our  military 
and  naval  affairs  are  of  the  greatest  moment, 
not  only  to  us,  but  to  all. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  since  the  end  of 
hostilities  a  question  of  great  public  interest 
has  concerned  the  size  and  organization  of 
the  armed  forces,  together  with  the  means  of 
providing  adequate  numbers  of  personnel  to 
carry  out  the  commitments  for  which  we 
have  made  ourselves  responsible.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  passed  rather  easily  from  our 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  notions  to  new  ideas.  Who 
in  1940,  even  though  the  European  war  was 
in  progress,  would  have  prophesied  a  peace- 
time draft  eight  years  later?  Far  from  denot- 
ing apathy,  such  a  development  points  up 
the  flexibility  and  the  fundamental  good 
sense  of  the  American  people,  upon  which 
two  qualities  so  much  of  the  victory  de- 
pended in  war,  and  still  depends  in  peace. 

With  our  armed  forces,  the  situation  is  still 
fluid;  important  matters  of  organization  and 
control  remain  unsettled.  But  this  much  is 
certain:  whereas  heretofore  our  Army  and 
Navy  were  constricted  organizations  capable 
of  huge  expansion  for  war,  hereafter  our  three 
armed  forces  must  be  machines  built  for  war, 
capable  of  being  maintained  in  a  suitable 
kind  of  reduced-but-ready  status.  Despite 
the  financial  burden  implied  by  this  conclu- 


sion it  appears  to  be  inescapable,  and  we 
must  accept  it  until  considerable  further  sta- 
bility is  attained  in  international  politics. 

Because  of  increased  public  interest  in 
military  affairs,  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
and  written  since  V-J  Day  about  the  disci- 
pline and  internal  philosophy  of  the  armed 
forces.  In  regard  to  these  matters  the  situa- 
tion is  likewise  still  fluid — no  final  results  are 
apparent  in  any  objective  sense,  and  cannot 
be  for  some  time  to  come.  It  seems  as  if  the 
surveys  and  arguments  that  have  appeared 
in  so  many  publications  have  not,  even  yet, 
fully  explored  the  subject.  And  the  subject, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  has  become 
of  permanent  importance  to  our  people.  It  is 
therefore  one  that  will  come  up,  again  and 
again,  until  all  existing  dissatisfaction  has 
been  replaced  by  substantial  approval. 

In  general,  the  published  comments  on  the 
discipline  and  internal  philosophy  of  our 
forces  have  taken  one  of  two  main  lines:  that 
of  strict  orthodoxy,  or  that  of  destructive 
criticism.  The  first  approach  is  summarized 
in  the  trite  argument  that  "an  army  can't  be 
run  without  discipline,"  and  the  second  is 
epitomized  by  the  disgusted  GI  or  naval 
veteran  who  "would  rather  do  anything  on 
the  outside"  than  stay  in.  Obviously  neither 
of  these  attitudes  can  ultimately  prevail. 
Just  as  plainly  neither  is  devoid  of  all  merit. 
A  final  adjustment  between  them  is  inevita- 
ble, important,  and  greatly  needed,  but  has 
not  yet  been  attained  or  even  closely  ap- 
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proached.  Much  depends  upon  such  adjust- 
ment. Without  it  the  peacetime  draft,  so 
ardently  desired  by  the  services,  must  prove 
a  boomerang. 

As  in  all  things,  a  cool,  clear,  detached  ap- 
proach is  essential  to  constructive  thinking. 
Therefore,  neither  the  ingrained  beliefs  of 
one  group  nor  the  fresh  resentments  of  the 
other  should  be  permitted  to  becloud  our 
vision. 

The  first  salient  fact  to  be  bravely  recog- 
nized has  indeed  been  accorded  recognition, 
although  not  very  loudly.  It  is  that  a  large 
number  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  uniform,  were  mightily  of- 
fended during  World  War  II  by  certain  of 
the  basic  military  tenets  and  usages  govern- 
ing them.  Wartime  soldiers  and  sailors  may 
have  been  similarly  ofiFended  before;  if  so,  no 
crisis  resulted.  There  might  be  no  crisis  now, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  armed  forces,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  have  arrived  at  a 
historic  crossroads.  The  logical  conclusion  is 
that  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  existing  dif- 
ferences in  ideas  must  be  reached.  Other- 
wise, an  unsatisfactory  settlement  may  be 
precipitated  at  some  future  time.  Sovereign 
power  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  to 
whom  it  belongs;  its  exercise  against  the  re- 
tention of  such  military  usages,  customs,  and 
regulations  as  antagonize  the  people  is  only  a 
question  of  time  unless  a  settlement  is  ef- 
fected, or  unless  all  unsettled  issues  should 
be  merged  in  the  devastating  fact  of  a  new 
war — something  to  which  no  one  looks  as  a 
solution  to  any  domestic  problem.  Let  us 
realize,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  job  to  do, 
which,  if  well  done,  will  pay  rich  dividends. 

The  next  important  point  to  be  candidly 
recognized  is  that  the  door  is  not  closed  to 
improvement  in  military  ideas.  One  of  the 
numerous  magazine  articles  dealing  with  the 
proposed  peacetime  draft  pointed  out  that 
George  Washington  thought  we  should  have 
conscription  in  peacetime.  Our  present  prob- 
lem, succinctly  stated,  is  to  develop  the  very 
disciplinfe  and  internal  military  philosophy 
we  would  have  evolved  by  now  if  our  first 
President's  thought  had  been  efiPectuated. 
Had  the  United  States  always  had  a  system 
of  peacetime  conscription,  the  rough  edges  of 
that  problem  would  most  certainly  have  been 
well  worked  down  by  the  present  time.  In- 


stead, the  military  have  always  been  a  class 
apart,  with  brief  interludes  in  which  they 
first  swallowed  and  then  disgorged  a  huge 
civilian  component.  That  era  is  past.  Let  us 
all  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

The  third  important  point  is  that,  not- 
withstanding the  other  considerations,  we 
must  always  have  stricter  and  more  rigid 
discipline  in  military  than  in  civil  life,  to- 
gether with  unquestioning  obedience  to 
orders  and  unshakable  respect  for  duly  con- 
stituted authority,  so  that  military  disci- 
pline is  different  in  kind  from  civilian  disci- 
pline, to  a  certain  extent.  Some  writers  have 
recently  taken  pains  tor  justify  the  very  ne- 
cessity of  military  rank  and  discipline — 
have,  as  it  seems,  assumed  that  resistance  to 
those  entire  ideas  has  lain  at  the  root  of  the 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  certain  of 
their  features.  Nobody,  least  of  all  a  veteran, 
can  reasonably  doubt  that  when  a  wartime 
commander  conducts  his  fateful  symphony, 
his  orchestra  must  respond  to  the  full,  with- 
out wasting  time  or  energy  in  considering  the 
merits  of  the  selection  or  of  its  interpretation. 
Let  us  therefore  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
austere  requirements  of  war. 

What  we  have  to  face,  consequently,  is  not 
a  prospective  revolution  in  military  customs, 
but  rather  an  efiFective  program-  of  readjust- 
ment. The  outlook  should  not  create  concern 
for  the  cherished  and  painfully  built  ideals 
of  the  military  services — ideals  that  are  and 
always  have  been  perfectly  sound — but 
rather  should  create  enthusiasm  for  the  es- 
sential and  profitable  task  of  shaping  a  mili- 
tary society  more  nearly  suited  to  our  con- 
dition, and  therefore  a  tool  of  vastly  in- 
creased potential  power.  The  nub  of  our  dif- 
ficulty is,  very  simply,  the  hardship  of 
separating  those  features  of  military  society 
which  are  traditional  yet  objectionable 
ornaments  to  the  structure  of  the  military 
services  from  those  other  features  which  arc 
the  foundation  stones,  the  beams,  and  the 
girders  of  the  military  edifice.  This  task  is 
more  difficult  than  it  should  be  because  of 
the  intellectual  weaknesses  of  human  beings 
(on  both  sides  of  any  argument)  in  yielding 
to  prejudice,  preference,  and  self-importance 
at  the  expense  of  reason.  Thus  has  it  ever 
been,  and  shall  be  hereafter.  But  the  work 
must  go  on.  The  only  real  question  is  whether 
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we  will  do  it  ourselves,  or  wait  to  have  it  done 
for  us,  inevitably  and  perhaps  much  less  sat- 
isfactorily, in  the  future.  Successful  work 
performed  by  the  services  themselves  in  the 
near  future  is  very  much  in  order.  Mere 
tinkering,  however,  is  no  less  harmful  when 
done  by  the  services  than  when  done  by 
civilian  critics.  Any  work  that  is  done  must 
be  based  upon  some  serious  theory. 

The  mere  antiquity  of  military  organiza- 
tions as  a  feature  of  civilized  life  is  no  guar- 
antee that  their  present  organizational  dis- 
cipline has  evolved  as  far  as  is  desirable. 
Admittedly,  there  has  never  been  a  political 
entity  quite  like  the  United  States.  One  may 
suppose,  boldly  but  perhaps  quite  soundly, 
that  there  has  never  been  a  foreign  miUtary 
organization  quite  like  that  which  the 
United  States  ought  to  have.  If  so,  we  can 
hardly  look  to  Europe  for  a  model.  Neither 
can  we  look  to  our  own  history  and  no 
farther.  Our  services  have  lived  apart  from 
our  people  so  long  that  we  cannot  draw  too 
much  upon  the  past  in  making  plans  for  the 
future. 

Indeed,  our  traditional  practices  proved 
costly  in  an  unexpected  way  during  the  late 
war.  The  wartime  Navy  contained  many  so- 
called  "mustang"  officers.  Some  of  them 
were  excellent  officers,  and  others  were  men 
of  ability,  who,  as  commissioned  officers,  had 
no  success  in  leadership.  To  try  to  ascertain 
the  factor  which  produced  such  disparate 
results  in  men  of  essentially  equivalent  back- 
ground was  puzzling.  Apparently  it  was 
something  very  personal.  Now,  one  who  has 
suffered  much  in  an  organization  may  tend 
to  become  proud  of  his  sufferings.  "I  did  it 
for  many  years,  now  let  them  do  it"  was  the 
stock  answer  of  the  second  type  of  "mus- 
tang" to  all  propositions  involving  less  hard- 
ship for  enlisted  men.  Their  peculiar  psy- 
chology went  far  to  minimize  their  often  good 
or  even  excellent  efficiency  and  ability.  The 
conclusion  obtruded  itself  that  there  was  a 
simple  explanation — colossal  self-indulgence. 
Here  was  the  wounded  enlisted  ego  of  years 
gone  by,  now  dressed  in  gold,  salving  itself 
at  the  expense  of  its  masters — citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  were  winning  a  war  for 
their  country.  It  became  quite  evident  that 
a  deep-seated,  subconscious  resentment 
against  the  service,  engendered  in  much  the 


same  ways  as  the  ill-will  they  were  them- 
selves creating  in  the  enlisted  personnel 
under  them,  was  effectively  preventing  some 
of  these  officers  from  continuing  to  be  good 
leaders.  A  great  pity,  and  a  great  lesson.  The 
fault  was  not  theirs.  Theirs  was  only  a  mal- 
adjustment; as  the  Navy's  children,  they 
had  been  dominated  too  much.  Those  who 
were  of  sterling  character  could  recoup  their 
loss;  the  others  could  not.  Here  is  the  core 
and  kernel  of  the  whole  immense  question. 
Surely  there  must  be  an  organizational  dis- 
cipline for  military  service  which  will  un- 
failingly, consistently,  and  uniformly  give  to 
Americans  the  things  they  require — indi- 
vidual opportunity,  a  degree  of  individual 
importance,  self-respect — and  which  can  yet 
be  an  organizational  discipline  which  will 
provide  the  service  itself  with  a  full  measure 
of  all  those  features  of  subordination,  obedi- 
ence, and  respect  for  authority  throughout 
the  chain  of  command  which  it  needs  and 
must  have.  The  satisfaction  of  these  various 
needs  should  not  depend  upon  rank,  station, 
or  type  of  duty,  and  least  of  all  upon  any- 
one's personality  or  policy. 

The  two  sets  of  requirements  are  not  in- 
consistent. The  best  leaders  have  always 
managed  to  fill  both  sets  of  needs  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent.  But  military  organizations  have 
not  always  required  this  fulfillment,  or  even 
made  it  easy,  and  in  wartime  it  has  not  al- 
ways been  attained,  at  least  not  until  the 
stresses  of  battle  intervened  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  leadership.  From  now  on,  in 
our  forces,  a  better  average  of  leadership 
than  that  just  described  would  appear  to  be 
a  necessity.  Unless  we  find  means  to  attain 
it,  one  may  well  doubt  that  the  statement  of 
the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  when  he  formally 
recommended  conscription  in  preference  to 
a  huge  regular  estabUshment,  will  ever  come 
true.  He  said  that  the  plan  recommended  by 
him  was  better  calculated  to  capitalize  the 
military  ability  of  the  American  people.  This 
cannot  prove  to  be  true  unless  the  plan, 
having  now  been  adopted  at  least  in  part, 
performs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
The  civilian  citizens  will  insist  upon  and 
must  be  accorded  great  influence;  if  funda- 
mental differences  are  allowed  to  remain  be- 
tween their  basic  beliefs  and  those  of  the 
armed  services,  the  services  will  be  com- 
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pelled,  in  the  long  run,  to  yield.  We  must 
draw  our  strength  from  where  it  is.  Our 
strength  resides  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

A  restatement  of  the  elements  of  the  over- 
all problem  under  discussion  is  not  a  simple 
endeavor,  but  it  may  be  approached  thus: 
it  appears  that  real  progress  often  takes  the 
form  of  effecting  a  workable  reconciliation 
of  apparent  opposites.  Civilization  itself  is 
mainly  an  attempted  synthesis  of  mankind's 
animal  and  intellectual  natures.  (Its  many 
defects  can  be  tagged  as  imperfections  in  the 
attempted  process.  War  is  one  of  these.)  Are 
there,  then,  conflicting  elements  in  the 
organizational  discipline  of  a  military  body? 
Patently,  there  are. 

The  military  thesis  is  easily  described.  It 
consists  in  the  ideals  of  discipline,  service, 
and  obedience  which  spell  the  difference 
between  an  organized  body  and  an  ordinary 
gathering.  It  has  been  summed  up  by  a 
British  admiral  as  "the  one  word,  obey."  But 
so  complex  a  matter  as  organizational  dis- 
cipline cannot  be  summed  up  so  concisely; 
only  a  thesis  can  be  put  in  that  way.  Again, 
in  the  days  immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
when  the  grave  danger  threatening  our 
country  put  us  all  in  the  most  serious  mood 
we  have  ever  been  in,  an  Army  officer  said 
over  the  radio,  "...  from  now  on  you  will 
do  as  you  are  told.  Iron  discipline  will  win 
the  war."  He  was  addressing  young  people, 
and  the  statement  was  a  natural  one  for  him 
to  make.  At  this  time  we  might  well  inquire 
with  great  care  what  kind  of  discipline 
helped  most  to  win  the  war.  Definitely, 
something  much  greater  than  the  iron  dis- 
cipline the  general  had  in  mind.  ♦ 

The  military  antithesis,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  easily  stated.  Commonly  it  is  called 
"individualism,"  but  the  full  meaning  of 
that  word  is  difficult  to  assess.  Individuals 
themselves  are  all  too  often  rather  hard  to 
assess.  The  eternal  mainspring  of  each  in- 
dividual, however,  is  his  ego.  That  word  is  a 
well  chosen  one;  indeed  we  might  still  more 
appropriately  use  the  emphatic,  egomet.  Not 
even  the  "typical  Prussian"  could  ignore  the 
ego;  he  derived  self-esteem  from  the  simple 
fact  of  being  organized.  We  must  serve  our 
ego  in  some  other  way.  Indeed,  our  doctrines 
of  naval  leadership,  as  officially  promulgated, 


recognize  the  vital  importance  of  each  indi- 
vidual's self-respect  and  pride.  But  our  or- 
ganizational discipline  has  often  failed,  in 
many  respects,  to  give  life  to  our  doctrines  of 
leadership.  We  must  cure  this  illness. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  steeped  in  the 
military  thesis  who  would  feel  that  looking 
to  the  ego  for  the  key  to  improvement  woidd 
amount  to  sabotage.  So  it  might,  were  we 
seeking  to  substitute  antithesis  for  thesis, 
but  not  if  we  are  seeking  to  make  progress. 

Why  are  commanding  officers  who  impose 
a  high  standard  of  proficiency  and  efliciency 
upon  their  commands  generally  well  liked 
and  respected  (if  they  are  also  respectable 
men)?  Not  so  much  because  the  persons 
under  their  command  admire  and  respect 
the  commanding  officer  for  his  own  sake 
(although  they  do)  as  because  they  admire 
and  respect  themselves  for  their  association 
with  him,  and  for  the  achievements  they 
have  been  made  to  attain.  Such  a  man  is  a 
successful  leader.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in 
the  egoistic  features  of  his  success;  all  success 
is  entirely  desirable.  A  taut  ship  is  a  happy 
ship  if  it  encourages  self-respect  on  the  part 
of  the  crew;  otherwise  it  is  known  as  a  "hell 
ship"  and  is  anything  but  happy.  Moreover, 
the  success  in  performance  of  duty  which 
"hell  ships"  have  sometimes  attained  in  the 
past  was  purchased,  not  merely  too  expen- 
sively, but  with  a  currency  that  is  going  to 
be  called  out  of  circulation — namely,  the 
abuse  of  power.  To  counterfeit  successfid 
leadership  is  not  going  to  be  as  easy  as  it  has 
been.  Of  course  it  was  never  possible  to  more 
than  a  limited  extent,  but  there  has  been  an 
area  in  which  a  leader  could  get  unearned 
results; 

Progress,  as  we  have  said,  is  very  often  a 
struggle  toward  more  perfect  synthesis  of 
apparently  inconsistent  things.  A  particular 
conflict  may  be  describable  as  one  between 
reason  and  emotion j  art  and  science,  the 
practical  and  the  ideal,  or  otherwise,  but 
each  crisis  springs  out  of  some  imperfect 
balance,  and  each  failure  out  of  inability  to 
find  a  better  balance.  In  any  given  case,  the 
completely  irreverent  and  pessimistic  con- 
clusion is  that  thesis  and  antithesis,  while 
perhaps  equally  valid,  are  truly  irreconcil- 
able, so  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  a 
definite  and  permanent  choice  between  them. 
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Faith  in  progress,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
belief  that  there  is  an  uhimate  unity  in 
nature  which  prevents  the  first  conclusion 
from  being  true.  If  we  have  that  belief,  we 
must  also  believe  that  evil  stems  from  yield- 
ing everything  to  either  thesis  or  antithesis, 
after  the  manner  of  fanatics.  Sometimes 
people  put  their  trust  wholly  in  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  opposing  propositions  be- 
cause they  would  rather  work  for  it  than 
remain  conscious  of  any  conflict;  this  one- 
sidedness  lends  a  comforting  purpose  to 
their  lives.  And  so  there  is  a  classical  type  of 
military  man  who,  believing  fanatically  in 
the  military  thesis,  has  no  doubts.  Also,  he 
believes  that  warfare,  including  personnel 
administration  and  leadership,  is  the  one  art 
which  has  been  pushed,  and  long  ago  too,  into 


its  last  full  flower  of  development.  Of  him 
we  must  beware. 

Morale  is  not  to  be  found  in  anything  but 
a  team.  To  some  extent,  we  can  aU  identify 
our  own  ego  with  that  of  the  group — if  we 
may  ascribe  an  ego  to  the  group.  But  we 
Americans  cannot  carry  this  affinity  to  its 
logical  extreme  of  complete  or  substantial 
merger.  The  American  people  are  well 
acquainted  with  disciplined  teamwork;  they 
do  not,  however,  believe  in  regulation  as  an 
abstract  divinity.  Their  attitude  toward 
the  18th  Amendment  was  a  prime  example 
of  that  fact  in  recent  times.  Their  attitude 
toward  the  government  of  George  III  should 
not  be  overlooked,  either — and  many  of 
those  who  served  in  the  late  war,  like  the 
colonists,  experienced  tyranny  in  action. 
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With  us,  a  team  that  had  achieved  syn- 
thesis in  its  organizational  discipline  would 
be  one  in  which  each  individual  serves  the 
unit  as  an  undivided  part  of  it  and  where, 
at  the  same  time,  his  function  and  his  ego 
are  reasonably  happy  together.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  a  legitimate  and  most  desirable  goal 
of  leadership.  Is  it  rash  to  venture  the 
opinion  that  this  has  been  the  condition, 
more  or  less,  of  those  American  units  which 
have  been  most  successful  in  respect  to 
morale?  What  about  units  like  air  and  sub- 
marine crews,  and  certain  intelligence  activ- 
ities, wherein  military  virtues  are  practiced 
by  small  groups  or  even  isolated  individuals? 
Service  in  these  units  denotes  more  than 
average  individual  responsibility.  Such  serv- 
ice is  more  satisfying  to  the  ego,  and  the 
units  concerned  are  elite  on  that  account, 
quite  as  much  as  on  account  of  having 
select  personnel.  Therefore,  an  organiza- 
tional discipline  which  takes  proper  account 
of  the  individual  ego  would  be  taking  ac- 
count of  the  military  antithesis. 

We  hardly  need  remind  ourselves  that  the 
individual  ego  must  not  be  allowed  to  run 
away  with  the  team;  that  way  lies  disaster. 
(Let  us  also  remember  that  this  truth  is  no 
less  applicable  when  it  involves  those  in  a 
superior  position.  The  superior  who  not  only 
fails  to  respect  his  subordinates,  but  is 
actively  hostile  toward  them,  is  by  no  means 
unknown.  What  shall  we  say  about  such  a 
superior?  Principally  that  he  is  self-indulgent. 
The  fussbudget  of  high  military  rank,  also, 
is  an  example  of  a  self-indulgent  person;  his 
fussiness  serves  no  other  purpose  so  well  as 
to  satisfy  his  own  ego,  unless  it  be  to  bolster 
the  ego  of  those  subordinates  who  succeed, 
from  time  to  time,  in  pleasing  him.  The  first 
type  of  superior  is  fatal  to  morale;  the  second 
is  detrimental  to  it.) 

Considered  in  slightly  different  aspects, 
the  egos  of  leader  and  led  provide  an  under- 
standing of  most  of  the  minor  difficulties  and 
annoyances  in  the  day-to-day  practice  of 
leadership.  Whenever  high-handedness  of  a 
leader  is  in  excess  of  what  the  situation 
justifies,  trouble  is  born.  Again,  recalcitrant 
subordinates  can  often  be  salvaged  through 
an  appeal  to  their  own  ego  when  other 
methods  fail  to  produce  any  gain,  for  self- 
esteem  is  the  last  personal  characteristic  to 


die  in  the  destructive  process  of  disgruntle- 
ment.  And  yet  again,  a  job  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  it  with  some  dignity  and 
satisfaction  are  far  more  appealing  to  the 
ego  than  to  function  for  appearance  only, 
or  to  be  imposed  upon  as  a  means  of  taking 
up  the  slack  or  covering  up  the  weaknesses 
in  plans  and  procedures,  or  to  have  the  duty 
of  providing  for  some  contingency  which  will 
never  happen,  or  to  be  and  be  made  to  feel 
not  subordinate  but  servile. 

We  have,  then,  considered  statements  of 
the  military  thesis  and  antithesis.  Notwith- 
standing the  length  of  the  world's  military 
history  and  tradition,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  nation  may  yet  materially  im- 
prove the  correlation  of  the  individual  and 
the  collective  aspects  of  organizational  dis- 
cipline. If  so,  who  among  the  nations  is  as 
well  qualified  as  we?  We  may  properly  recall 
once  again  that  in  the  political  history  of  the 
world  there  has  not  been  another  govern- 
ment quite  like  our  own.  One  imagines  that 
our  native  contribution  to  military  history  is 
only  now  to  be  fully  developed.  We  have  a 
great  opportunity. 

This  paper  has  not  undertaken  any  ex- 
tensive discussion  of  particulars.  There  has 
been  quite  a  bit  of  that,  elsewhere.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  rather,  to  discuss 
principles.  But  there  are  two  issues  bulking 
so  large  in  the  problem  with  which  this  paper 
concerns  itself  that  it  seems  imperative  to 
include  them  as  postscripts. 

The  first  of  these  is  military  justice.  Much 
has  been  written  about  it;  many  persons 
have  taken  the  floor  to  defend  the  old  system 
in  its  entirety.  Comparisons  have  been 
drawn  with  the  functioning  of  civil  courts, 
and  so  on.  The  theory  has  been  advanced 
that  military  justice  is,  in  fact,  superior  to 
civil  justice.  Let  us  assume,  without  con- 
ceding, that  military  justice  as  administered 
during  World  War  II  was  as  good  as  civil 
justice.  How  does  that  help?  It  was  never- 
theless detrimental  to  morale.  More  so,  per- 
haps, in  some  services  than  in  others.  What 
was  there,  then,  which  was  detrimental  to 
morale?  From  all  reports,  it  was  the  imshake- 
able  conviction  of  enlisted  personnel  that  they 
were  not  uniformly  accorded  equal  rights 
before  the  law  with  other  classes  of  military 
society.  A  defense  of  the  procedural  machin- 
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cry  of  courts-martial  is  so  oblique  a  reply  to 
this  challenge  as  to  evoke  damaging  sus- 
picion. The  hour  grows  late;  such  approaches 
do  no  good.  Fortunately  it  seems  as  if 
progress  is  being  made  in  connection  with 
military  justice.  The  efforts  now  underway, 
if  continued,  should  contribute  rich  results. 

The  second  of  these  matters  has  been 
known  in  the  pubUc  prints  as  "caste."  If  one 
looks  closely  nowadays,  one  may  observe 
some  Army  officers  whose  uniforms  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  those  of  privates.  If  this 
is  not  an  illusion,  the  criticism  of  "caste" 
must  be  responsible.  The  Army's  move  may 
or  may  not  be  a  sound  one.  In  either  case, 
the  complaints  about  "caste"  are  social,  not 
sartorial.  Such  damage  as  ha%  been  done  by 
"caste"  in  creating  a  great  reservoir  of  ill- 
will  (which  was  basically  unnecessary)  can- 
not be  undone;  one  might  as  well  pretend 
that  Pearl  Harbor  never  happened.  But  it  is 
the  future  that  counts  now. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  traditional  powers,  privileges,  and 
distinctions  of  our  commissioned  officers  ex- 
*ceed  those  which  are  due  to  their  office  alone. 
Powers  and  distinctions  necessary  to  the 
efficient  execution  of  the  office  to  which  they 
are  appurtenant  must  be  zealously  preserved. 
To  identify  these  distinctions  and  powers 
and  separate  them  from  others  is  not  easy, 
and  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  traditional 
doctrine,  which  recognizes  no  such  division 
as  is  here  suggested.  But  the  truth  is  that 


those  powers  and  distinctions  are  even  now 
doomed,  which  are  founded  merely  on  the 
historical  fact  that  the  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  personnel  of  European 
military  forces  were  fully  and  sharply  divided 
in  social  and  educational  background,  so 
that  there  was  a  clear  distinction  in  fact  be- 
tween commissioned  officers  and  other  per- 
sonnel. Of  this  distinction  the  first  group 
naturally  took  full  advantage.  It  seems  a 
perfectly  safe  prediction  that,  in  the  future, 
the  body  of  officer  personnel  in  all  of  our 
armed  forces  will  be  less  and  less  like  the 
description  of  Marcus  Goodrich — an  "aure- 
ate nimbus  from  which  the  ever-present 
lightning  plays."  That  body  must,  therefore, 
become  more  and  more  a  military  aristoc- 
racy founded  upon  merit  alone,  whose 
members  will  have  powers,  privileges,  and 
distinctions  conducive  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  their  functions  and  assured  to 
them  through  being  necessary.  These  prerog- 
atives may  be  broader  than  some  persons 
now  think,  and  narrower  than  others  sup- 
pose. It  is  impossible  to  foretell.  But  they 
will  be  redefined,  to  the  end  that  in  a  future 
day,  when  every  American  in  uniform  con- 
sistently and  unimpededly  feels  himself  in- 
dividually responsible  for  the  organized  en- 
deavors of  which  he  is  a  part,  our  strength 
will  be  greater  than  now.  We  shall  then  have 
written  our  native  Preface  to  Leadership, 
whose  swiftly  following  chapters  will  show 
brilliance  on  every  page. 


THE  ALARM  CLOCK  AND  THE  DECANTERS 

Contributed  by  REAR  ADMIRAL  ALEX  M.  CHARL'TON,  U,  5.  Navy  {Retired) 

A  British  battleship  captain  encountered  one  of  his  young  sub-lieutenants  at  a  big  party  one  after- 
noon, and  after  observing  him  for  some  time,  finally  said,  "Young  man,  I've  been  watching  you  this 
afternoon,  and  as  one  with  long  experience  talking  to  one  who  is  just  starting  his  career  in  the  Navy,  I 
want  to  give  you  a  bit  of  advice  about  drinking.  You  must  set  up  some  standard,  some  alarm  clock,  to 
tell  you  when  you  have  had  enough,  and  then  stop,  period.  For  instance,  when  those  two  decanters  on 
the  sideboard  look  like  four,  then  it's  time  to  knock  off  for  the  day." 

The  lieutenant  cast  a  startled  glance  at  the  sideboard  and  murmured,  "But  Captain,  there's  only 
one  decanter  there  now." 

{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5,00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in^  the  Proceedings.) 
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NAVY  OVERLAND   TRANSPORTATION 
METHODS  IN  THE   POLAR   REGIONS 

By  GEORGE  W.  GRUPP 


ONE  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  construc- 
tion progress,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  human  survival  in  the 
Polar  Regions  is  the  lack  of,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of,  transportation. 

The  Navy's  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
is  taking  an  active  part  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem because  the  Navy  is  aware  that  most  of 
man's  needs  for  survival  in  the  Polar  Regions 
must  be  transported  to  him  from  the  temper- 
ate zones. 

If  we  hope  to  make  it  possible  for  a  large 
number  of  human  beings  to  live  in  the  Polar 
Regions,  then  it  is  necessary  to  develop  an 
adequate,  dependable,  fast,  and  suitable 
means  of  transportation.  To  attain  this  ob- 
jective the  Navy  is  doing  a  lot  of  pioneer 
work  in  overland  freight  transportation. 

At  present  there  are  no  railroads  in  the 
Polar  Regions.  Most  of  the  areas  have  no 
roads.  Within  the  bounds  of  certain  limita- 
tions, air  transportation  has  made  the  Polar 
Regions  accessible  throughout  the  year.  Sur- 
face vessels  can  directly  serve  most  sections 
of  the  Polar  Regions  only  two  months  in  a 
year  because  of  ice. 

From  certain  Polar  Region  points  of  dis- 
charge of  cargo,  either  from  air  or  surface 
ships,  goods  and  equipment  are  conveyed  by 
the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  to 
their  final  destinations  by  dog  sleds,  or  by 
tractor-trains  which  consist  of  trailer  units 
mounted  on  bobsleds,  go-devil  sleds,  or 
tracked  athey  wagons  drawn  in  tandem  by 
tracked  wheel  tractors. 

Usually  a  BuDocks  tractor-train  is  made 
up  of  a  wanigan  section  and  a  number  of 
freight  sections.  Each  freight  section  con- 
sists of  three  trailers  which  have  a  total 
average  carrying  capacity  of  about  50  tons. 
On  the  other  hand  the  wanigan  section  is 
made  up  of  a  combination  galley  and  crew 
quarters,  and  two  repair  shops  equipped  to 
make  any  kind  of  tractor-train  repair  or 
part  replacement  job. 


The  first  step  in  Navy  Polar  Region  over- 
land transportation  is  the  selection  of  the 
best  and  safest  route  between  the  freight's 
points  of  origin  and  destination. 

This  necessitates  studying  the  available 
aerial  photographs,  maps,  and  the  making  of 
an  aerial  reconnaissance  survey. 

Next  a  land  reconnaissance  party,  with 
experienced  guides,  go  over  the  proposed 
route  with  three  objectives  in  mind:  (1)  to 
eliminate  grades  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  (2) 
to  determine  if  ice  bridges  must  be  con- 
structed across  streams  of  water,  and  (3)  to 
avoid  zigzag  trails  on  slopes  since  they  cause 
the  shifting  and  tipping  of  trailer  loads. 

Over  long  routes  daily  aerial  reconnais- 
sance trips  must  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
shifting  of  snow.  An  advance  party,  perhaps 
in  a  weasel,  is  sent  ahead  to  secure  informa- 
tion which  will  enable  the  trail  breaking 
crew  to  move  and  work  with  dispatch ;  for  in 
areas  of  tall  grass,  deep  snow,  or  uneven 
ground,  a  bulldozer,  preferably  of  the  in- 
sulated hydraulic  type,  must  be  used.  This 
bulldozer  service  is  required  to  protect  the 
radiators  and  engines  of  the  tractors,  and  to 
make  a  reasonably  smooth  surface  for  the 
tractor-train.  All  of  this  is  done  to  attain 
maximum  efficiency  in  tractor-train  opera- 
tion and  a  high  degree  of  safety  to  property 
and  human  life. 

In  loading  and  unloading  the  trailers  vari- 
ous kinds  and  capacities  of  crawler  tractor 
cranes  and  tracked  and  non-tracked  lift 
trucks  are  used  to  handle  a  maximum  of 
tonnage  at  a  minimum  rate  of  time  and  cost, 
and  to  save  human  effort,  life,  and  limbs. 


At  one  time  a  professor  at  Webb  Institute  of 
Naval  Architecture,  Mr.  Grupp  is  a  traveler, 
author,  and  lecturer,  and  has  been  a  writer  for 
technical  magazines  and  other  publications  since 
1914. 
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Maximum  tonnage  and  the  height  of 
trailer  loads  are  governed  by  the  terrain  of 
the  route.  For  example,  such  elements  as 
kinds  of  obstructions  and  the  effect  of  route 
twisting  and  roughness  of  trail  surface  on 
trailer  tipping,  are  considered  in  determining 
the  permissible  height  of  tractor-train  loads. 

As  a  rule  the  height  is  not  more  than  the 
width  of  the  load;  and  it  is  never  in  excess  of 
10  feet. 

Loads  which  require  a  wider  trail  than  the 
width  of  a  bulldozer  result  in  extra  work  and 
delays  in  transit  movement. 

Since  shifting  loads  will  prevent  drivers 
from  keeping  their  minds  on  operating  the 
tractors,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  safety  of 
life  and  property,  and  for  speed  in  transit 
movement,  all  loads  are  securely  anchored  to 
their  trailers  before  the  tractor-trains  start 
on  their  trips.  Loose  loads  are  boxed  by  flat 
lumber  held  in  place  by  istakes.  Such  items 
as  lumber  and  pipes  are  lashed  down  to  the 
trailer  bodies  by  chains  and  stajces,  or  by 
chains  and  chain-binders. 

Every  time  the  tractor-trains  stop  for 
refueling,  for  crew  changing,  and  for  mess, 
all  loads  are  checked  for  signs  of  load 
shifting,  and  for  other  possible  vehicle 
troubles.  Since  sled  runners  freeze  to  the  ice 
or  snow  after  only  a  reasonable  pause,  they 
are  first  broken  free  to  avoid  placing  a  sudden 
and  undue  strain  on  the  tractors ][[which 
might  cause  them  to  fail. 

The  heaviest  laden  freight  section  leads 
the  tractor-train  to  make  things  easier  for 
the  other  sections.  The  wanigan  section  is 
always  last. 

If  there  is  a  freight  section  break-down  due 
to  a  broken  cable,  coupling,  cross  chain, 
runner,  or  sled  platform,  or  because  of  an 
overturned  sled,  sheared  king  pin,  or  tractor 
failure,  the  shop  crew  of  the  wanigan  section 
remain  behind  to  make  the  repair.  However, 
if  the  break-down  is  of  a  nature  which  may 
delay  the  entire  train,  then  all  members  of 
the  tractor-train  lend  a  hand  to  make  the 
repair. 

On  long  hauls  the  tractor-trains  are  oper-- 
ated  on  a  24-hour  basis  to  cover  great  dis- 
tances in  the  quickest  possible  time,  and  to 
avoid  restarting  cold  engines. 

Only  experienced  operators  drive  at  night 
because  of  the  added  care  which  must  be 


exercised  in  driving  across  ditches  and 
around  curves.  Extra  gasoline  lanterns, 
flashlights  and  batteries  are  carried  for  night 
emergencies. 

For  hauls  of  less  than  100  miles  the  entire 
fuel  supply  is  carried  by  the  tractor- trains; 
but  for  greater  distances,  fueling  stations  are 
established.  These  stations  are  supplied  by 
special  fuel  trains. 

All  tractors  are  winterized.  For  example, 
all  batteries,  carburetors,  and  other  engine 
parts  are  heavily  insulated.  Engine  exhausts, 
which  form  steam  in  low  temperatures,  are 
directed  away  from  the  operators'  lines  of 
vision.  The  operators'  cabs  are  equipped 
with  double  windows,  or  with  defrosting 
equipment,  to  give  the  drivers  the  best  possi- 
ble visibility.  To  prevent  the  operators  and 
the  cabs  from  becoming  overheated,  the 
warm  air  from  the  engine  is  governed  by 
ventilating  control. 

Three  main  types  of  preheaters  are  used 
to  start  cold-soaked  engines.  One  type  is  a 
self-powered  unit,  which  consumes  about  4 
gallons  of  gasoline  per  hour  and  is  capable 
of  producing  250,000  B.T.U.  per  hour.  This 
preheater  is  also  used  to  heat  planes,  garages, 
and  portable  hangars.  Its  heat  is  applied  to 
the  tractors'  batteries,  crankcases,  carbu- 
retors, intake  manifolds,  and  oil  pans. 

Another  type,  a  portable  unit,  which  con- 
sumes 1\  gallons  of  gasoline  per  hour,  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  100,000  B.T.U.  per  hour. 
This  preheater  and  the  first  type  mentioned 
operate  at  greatly  reduced  efficiency  in  tem- 
peratures below  minus  35  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  third  type  is  a  small  portable  unit 
capable  of  producing  about  40,000  B.T.U. 
per  hour.  This  preheater,  which  is  unsatis- 
factory in  temperatures  below  minus  30 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  is  only  practical  for  the 
heating  of  small  engine  parts. 

After  preheating  an  engine  preparatory  to 
starting  it,  the  engine  may  be  given  a  boost 
by  a  special  heat  cartridge. 

Because  of  the  fire  hazard,  neither  the 
ordinary  blow  torches  or  the  plumber-type 
fire  pots  are  recommended  for  preheating 
purposes,  even  though  they  sometimes  have 
been  put  to  that  use. 

In  some  cases,  rather  than  risk  cold-soak- 
ing from  standing  idle  for  a  few  hours  in  low 
temperatures,  the  engines  are  run  CDntinu- 
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ously  the  full  24  hours  of  a  day  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  types  of  work. 

The  tractors'  engine  hoods  have  solid 
side  doors.  Their  radiators  are  provided  with 
curtains  or  hand  operated  shutters.  This  is 
done  to  maintain  the  proper  temperature  in 
the  engine  compartment  and  to  keep  out  the 
snow. 

The  intake  air  for  the  engines  is  drawn 
from  protected  parts  of  the  tractors,  such  as 
the  drivers'  cabs,  to  prevent  snow  from  being 
sucked  into  the  compartment. 

Improvised  winter  tracks  are  used  because 
they  increase  the  towing  capacity  of  tractors 
about  50  per  cent.  When  these  improvised 
winter  tracks  are  not  available,  the  standard, 
or  summer,  ones  are  altered  to  serve  for 
winter  usage  by  cutting  3-inch  square  holes 
into    their    track    plates    over    the    drive 


sprocket  line,  to  prevent  excessive  tension  by 
snow  packing  inside  the  sprockets.  The  3- 
inch  square  pieces  of  steel  cut  from  the  track 
plates  are  cut  in  half  and  then  welded  to  the 
eicisting  cleats  to  increase  traction  on  ice,  in 
marshy  tundra,  and  in  mud. 

Since  track  carrier  rollers  fail  to  function 
when  they  become  clogged  with  snow,  the 
top  rollers  are  replaced  with  properly  shaped 
hardwood  blocks.  Steel  plate  guards  are 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  roller  frames  to 
keep  out  gravel,  ice  and  snow.  To  prevent 
tractors  from  digging  themselves  into  deep 
loose  snow,  and  to  increase  weight  distribu- 
tion, track  extensions  are  installed  on  the 
tractors. 

Because  of  the  twisting  and  pitching 
tendencies  of  tractors  when  operated  over 
irregular  frozen  ground,  extra  heavy  duty 
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equalizer  springs  are  used. 

Most  tractors  are  equipped  with  winches 
and  with  front  pulling  hooks  to  enable  thera 
to  perform  both  salvaging  and  towing 
operations. 

The  freight  bob-sleds,  designed  to  permit 
runner  free  knee-action,  and  to  restrict  draw- 
bar tension  to  the  chains  extending  between 
the  lower  bolsters  instead  of  the  king  pins, 
give  satisfactory  tractor-train  service. 

The  camber  nmner  "go-devil"  sleds  are 
satisfactory  for  a  terrain  blanketed  with 
frozen  snow.  But  in  deep,  light  snow  their 
pay  loads  must  be  reduced  because  of  their 
low  bed  clearances. 

Since  wheeled  vehicles  require  graded 
roads  for  efficient  operation,  they  will  never 
replace  the  tracked  vehicles  in  certain  areas 
of  the  Polar  Regions. 

The  ideal  type  of  vehicle  for  this  part  of 
the  world  would  be  a  powerful  and  rugged 
amphibious  vehicle,  with  reasonable  speed 
and  not  too  heavy,  which  could  make  its  way 


with  equal  ease  over  frozen  ground,  ice, 
rough  terrain,  thawed  muskeg,  snow,  and 
across  streams  of  water. 

Diesel  engines  are  preferred  to  gasoline 
engines  in  Polar  Region  tractor-train  opera- 
tion because  of  their  dependability  and  their 
lower  rate  of  fuel  consumption  per  horse- 
power. 

Carefully  planned  daily,  trip,  and  weekly 
inspections,  and  a  periodic  preventive  main- 
tenance system,  keep  the  Navy's  tractor- 
train  equipment  in  the  best  possible  oper- 
ating condition.  For  example,  after  every  12 
hours  of  operation  on  the  trail,  all  tractore 
and  hauling  equipment  are  completely 
lubricated  and  serviced. 

These  and  other  methods  indicate  that  the 
Navy  is  already  in  the  possession  of  experi- 
ence data  which  are  valuable  in  establishing 
an  adequate  and  suitable  Polar  Region  over- 
land transportation  system  which  cooperates 
with  nature  and  supplies  the  daily  wants  of 
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That  MacArthur  said,  "I  will  return!",  but  the  U.  S. 
Navy's  submarines  never  left  the  Philippines. 

That  American  submariners  are  credited  with  shoot- 
ing down  a  Japanese  torpedo  bomber  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

That  the  first  enemy  warship  ever  sunk  by  a  U.  S. 
submarine  was  a  Japanese  submarine  torpedoed  off 
Midway. 

That  U.  S.  submarine  raiders  were  operating  off  the 
coast  of  Japan  within  a  few  days  after  war  was  de- 
clared. 

That  the  Japanese  started  the  war  with  a  torpedo 
far  superior  to  the  American,  but  American  subs  soon 
proved  far  superior  to  Japanese. 

That  U.  S.  submarines  participated  in  every  major 
operation  and  sea  battle  in  the  Pacific. 

That  U.  S.  submarines  led  the  way  in  "Operation 
Torch." 

That  the  old  "Sugar  Doats"  held  the  line  in  the  wild 
Aleutians. 

That  two  U.  S.  submarines  collided  under  the  South 
China  Sea. 

That  U.  S.  submarines  transported  American  troops, 
evacuated  refugees,  landed  secret  agents  behind  enemy 


lines,  carried  supplies  for  the  Philippines  underground, 
reconnoitered  and  photographed  dangerous  enemy 
beaches,  and  performed  scores  of  similar  special  mis- 
sions. 

That  U.  S.  submarines  cut  the  main  Japanese  oil 
line  and  by  so  doing  all  but  stranded  the  Imperial 
Navy. 

That  a  U.  S.  submarine  torpedoed  a  Japanese  omni- 
bus. 

That  a  U.  S.  submarine,  while  diving,  was  rammed 
by  a  Japanese  plane. 

That  American  submariners  landed  on  the  Japanese 
mainland  and  blew  up  a  railroad  train. 

That  a  U.  S.  submarine  torpedoed  and  sank  a  Japa- 
nese battleship. 

That  a  U.  S.  submarine  sank  the  biggest  ship  ever 
downed  by  a  submarine  in  world  history. 

That  the  operating  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  Submarine 
Forces,  composed  of  only  1.6%  of  the  total  personnel 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  sank  54.7%  of  all  Japanese  mer- 
chantmen and  29%  of  the  Japanese  men-of-war 
downed  by  all  agencies  (air,  sea,  and  land)  in  the 
Pacific  conflict. 


All  these  facts,  and  others  equally  interesting,  are  told  in  UNITED  STATES  SUBMARINE  OPERATIONS 
IN  WORLD  WAR  II,  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute.  Prepared  by  Theodore  Roscoe  for 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  from  official  records,  patrol  reports,  and  material  assembled  by  Submarine 
Force  historians  under  the  supervision  of  Rear  Admiral  R.  G.  Voge,  U.  S.  Navy,  here  for  the  first  time  is 
told  the  complete,  authentic  story  of  the  U.  S.  submarines,  from  the  first  U.  S.  submarine  shot  of  the  war  to 
the  last.  G)mposed  of  over  800  pages  of  action-packed  narrative  and  more  than  200  photographs,  chkrts,  and 
original  illustrations,  this  i»  not  only  one  of  the  world's  greatest  adventure  stories  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  of  fine  book-making  to  appear  in  yearsv 

It  is  the  special  request  of  the  Navy  that  this  history  be  made  available  at  the  lowest  possible  price  to  all 
service  men,  ex-service  men,  and  all  others  especially  interested  in  the  Navy  and  its  personnel.  The  U.  S.  Naval 
Institute  therefore  is  offering  you  UNITED  STATES  SUBMARINE  OPERATIONS  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 
at  the  special  price  of  |3.00  per  copy,  postpaid,  //  you  order  now  before  publication  date.  (After  November  13 
the  price  to  the  public  will  be  $10.00  per  copy,  postpaid.)  If  you  are  a  member  of  the  Naval  Institute,  all 
you  need  do  is  mail  your  order  in  on  a  postcard,  and  you  will  be  billed  for  the  book  after  it  has  been  shipped 
to  you.  If  you  are  not  a  member,  merely  fill  out  the  order  blank  below  and  mail  it  in  with  your  money  order  or 
check.  Orders  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  books  are  received  from  the  printer. 

You  may  order  as  many  copies  as  you  please  at  this  special  pre-publication  price  //  you  send  your  order  in 
promptly, 

SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK 
U.  S.  Naval  Institute 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

Please  send  me copies  of  UNITED  STATES  SUBMARINE  OPERATIONS  IN  WORLD  WAR  II, 

for  which  I  am  inclosing  herewith  check  (or  money  order)  f or  | 

Name 

Address  
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THE   HISTORIC   FLIGHT  OF   THE  CORAL 

SEA  NEPTUNES 

By  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  M.  W.  CAGLE,  U.  S.  Navy 


THE  early  morning  of  April  28,  1948, 
was  a  cold,  wet,  and  depressing  day 
in  the  sea  off  the  Virginia  Capes  and 
Hampton  Roads.  But  it  was  a  historic  occa- 
sion in  historic  waters  for  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  the  dawn  of  a  bright  new  day  for 
naval  aviation.  Perhaps  in  some  future  time, 
this  morning  would  be  remembered  with  as 
much  significance  and  nostalgia  as  that 
famous  day  in  November,  1910,  when 
Eugene  Ely  flew  his  powered  box-kite  off  a 
wooden  ramp  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Birmingham 
to  herald  the  era  of  air  for  the  United  States 
Navy.  For  on  this  day  two  Neptune  P2V2 
bombers,  sister-planes  of  the  world's  long 
distance  record  holder  "Truculent  Turtle," 
were  to  be  launched  from  the  flight  deck  of 
the  battle  carrier  Coral  Sea.  A  milestone  was 
approaching. 

This  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 
bombers  or  big  planes  had  flown  from  our 
carriers.  If  had  been  done  many  times  in 
fact.  But  never  a  plane  like  the  "Neptune." 
Colonel  Doolittle's  Tokyo  raiders  in  Army 
B-25's  had  flown  from  the  Hornet  in  1942; 
and  large  Douglas  transports  had  taken  off 
from  the  carrier  Philippine  Sea  in  1947  for 
Admiral  Byrd's  last  Antarctic  expedition. 
Bomber-type  naval  aircraft  had  always 
flown  from  our  carrier  decks — but  they  had 
been  little,  light,  limited  capacity  planes 
whose  combat  range  at  best  was  only  300 
miles.  The  "Turtle"  had  flown  11,236  miles 
to  set  a  world's  record  for  distance.  It  was  a 
big  bomber — with  a  wingspan  of  100  feet,  a 
height  of  28  feet,  grossing  58,000  pounds. 
This  versatile  plane  could  pack  an  array  of 
guns,  bombs,  and  rockets  that  demanded 
respect — or  it  could  convert  the  useful  load 
into  gasoline  for  long-range  search  and  re- 
connaissance. As  one  aviator  jokingly  re- 
ferred to  this  long-winded  aircraft,  you  could 
file  a  flight  plan  from  San  Diego  to  Ana- 
costia,  and  list  Seattle,  Washington,  as'  an 
alternate  landing  field. 


With  a  raw  wind  blowing  out  of  the  east 
on  the  late  afternoon  of  the  27  th,  the  two 
planes  had  been  barged  alongside  the  Coral 
Sea  and  hoisted  aboard.  Seeing  the  cranes 
pick  up  these  huge  planes  and  lift  them  75 
feet  in  the  air,  and  deposit  them  gently  on 
the  flight  deck  was  quite  a  show  in  itself. 
When  the  job  was  done,  it  was  amusing  to 
see  the  sailors  from  the  Jdestroyers  and 
cruisers  nested  near  by  come  on  deck,  glance 
at  the  Coral  Sea,  walk  away — ^and  then,  in  a 
quick  double-take,  swivel  aroimd  for  another 
look  at  these  unfamiliar  aerial  monsters 
stretching  their  broad  wings  across  the  deck. 

As  they  sat  on  the  flight  deck  of  the  Coral 
Sea,  the  more  than  nine  hundred  feet  of  deck 
length  seemed  too  small.  And  yet,  this  was 
the  biggest  warship  afloat — as  big  as  three 
football  fields,  one  sixth  of  a  mile  long,  or 
farther  than  Jimmy  Thompson  could  drive  a 
golf  ball.  Usually  a  carrier  dwarfs  its  planes; 
this  time,  the  carrier  seemed  dwarfed. 

To  make  sure  the  wings  of  the  plane 
safely  cleared  the  island  structure  during 
take-off,  both  aircraft  were  spotted  on  the 
left  half  of  the  130-foot  wide  deck.  A  white 
stripe  had  been  painted  down  the  steel  run- 
way with  a  dotted  one  on  each  side  to  mark 
a  path  for  the  pilots  to  follow  on  take  off. 
The  nose  wheel  of  each  bomber  sat  squarely 
on  the  middle  line.  The  wheels  of  the  two 
airplanes  were  so  large  that  ordinary  sized 
parking  chocks  would  not  fit;  instead,  two 


Graduating  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1941, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Cagle  saw  two  years* 
destroyer  service  in  the  North  Atlantic  before 
taking  flight  training.  After  commanding  Fight- 
ing Squadron  88  on  the  carrier  Yorktown  in  the 
Pacific  War,  he  served  on  the  Staff  of  Command- 
er Air  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  for  two  years.  At 
present  he  is  in  command  of  a  VF  squadron 
based  aboard  the  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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conventional    chocks    were    used — one    in 
front  of  each  tire,  one  behind. 

This  was  the  first  time  on  a  carrier  deck 
that  the  crews  had  no  stooping  or  crawling 
to  do  under  bellies,  wings  and  tails.  On  these 
planes,  both  wings  and  tail  surfaces  were  so 
high  that  one  could  walk  under  them  with 
head  room  to  spare.  Furthermore,  the  only 
pushing  points  for  the  handling  crews  moving 
the  aircraft  around  on  deck  were  the  landing 
gear  struts  and  the  tail  of  the  fuselage.  One 
plane  pusher  remarked  happily  that  these 
planes  were  too  big  to  push — a  tractor  had 
to  handle  them. 

The  danger  of  those  murderous  propeller 
blades  was  still  present,  however.  Since  the 
earliest  days  of  carrier  aviation,  this  had 
always  been  a  serious  hazard — a  man  un- 
wittingly or  carelessly  walking,  falling,  or 
sliding  into  them,  especially  at  night,  or 
when  the  decks  were  slippery  with  rain  or  oil. 

Long  after  dark,  and  at  full  tide,  the  Coral 
Sea  stood  out,  passing  through  the  same 
water  that  witnessed  the  battle  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Monitor,  The  crews  worked 
until  midnight  in  the  damp  air  readying  the 
Neptunes.  Around  the  planes  a  cluster  of 
sleepless  spectators  watched.  Flashlights 
winked  in  the  darkness.  Engines  were 
checked.  Gas,  oil,  and  hydraulic  tanks  were 
filled.  Tire  pressures  were  checked.  Plane 
captains  anxiously  inspected  the  steel  tie- 
down  cables,  for  the  big  carrier  was  heeling 
slightly  in  a  quartering  sea.  One  of  the  chief 
petty  officers  commented  that  the  planes 
looked  so  large  that  he  feared  a  chunk  of  the 
deck  would  tear  out  whenever  the  Coral  Sea 
rolled  and  the  planes  tugged  at  their  tie-down 
lines.  Someone  reminded  him  that  these  were 
armor  plate  decks,  not  the  teak  decks  of  our 
Essex  class. 

Flight  quarters  sounded  at  0630.  Rain  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  flight  deck 
and  catwalks  were  puddled  with  water.  The 
sky  was  gray,  the  horizon  was  fuzzy  with  fog, 
and  the  morning  breeze  was  wet.  Directly 
overhead  a  patch  of  blue  could  occasionally 
be  seen.  Certainly  it  was  not  good  weather, 
but  it  was  flyable. 

Last  minute  preparations  were  made.  The 
steel  tie-down  cables  were  removed.  JATO 
bottles  were  placed  on  the  rails  on  the  sides 
of  the  planes.  "JATO"  is  an  abbreviation 


popularly  translated  as  ''jet  assisted  take- 
off" which  describes  nothing  more  than  a 
strong  steel  cylinder  with  a  propellant  inside 
which  burns  and  sends  a  tremendous  jet 
blast  through  the  exit  nozzle,  giving  a 
powerful  push  forward.  Actually  JATO  is  a 
misnomer,  being  a  rocket  assistance  rather 
than  a  jet  assistance.  The  bottles  were  a 
little  larger  than  a  regular  fire  extinguisher 
and  roughly  the  same  shape.  The  nozzle  end 
of  each  unit  was  fitted  with  a  red  cap  (not 
unlike  an  over-sized  coca  cola  top)  which 
was  marked:  "Remove  before  Firing." 

Crews  manned  their  planes.  Commander 
Tom  Davies  (who  piloted  the  "Truculent 
Turtle")  and  his  co-pilot,  Lieutenant  Espy, 
climbed  the  ladder  into  Number  One.  Radio- 
man, plane  captain,  and  gunners  followed.  A 
few  small  personal  gear  bags  were  passed  up. 

The  big  bull  horn  on  the  flight  deck  roared 
out.  "Secure  all  lose  gear  about  the  decks. 
Check  wing  lines  and  tail  chocks.  All  specta- 
tors clear  the  flight  deck  and  catwalks." 
And  in  another  minute — "Start  engines  on 
Number  One!" 

Commander  Davies*  plane  responded  with 
a  roar.  The  2500-h.p.  engines,  swinging 
square-tipped,  14-foot,  3-bladed  propellors 
soon  made  conversation  difficult.  As  the 
plane's  engines  warmed,  the  U.S.S.  Coral  Sea 
was  beginning  to  increase  her  speed  and  turn 
into  the  wind.  At  0715,  all  was  in  readiness. 
Again  the  bullhorn  spoke:  "Cape  Henry 
bears  285  degrees,  distance  four  seven  miles. 
Wind  across  the  deck  is  32  knots.  Take  off 
when  ready."  The  Fly  One  officer  gave  the 
co-pilot  the  usual  wind-up  signal  with  his 
forearm.  The  co-pilot  nodded.  His  task  com- 
pleted, the  dispatcher  turned  and  walked  to 
the  edge  of  the  deck. 

At  0716,  Commander  Davies  advanced 
both  throttles  to  full  power.  Anticipation 
ran  high.  For  what  seemed  an  eternity,  the 
two  engines  thundered  a  tornado  of  slip- 
stream down  the  deck.  Still  the  plane  did  not 
move.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  loud  whooshing 
noise  as  the  JATO  bottles  let  go.  The  pilot 
relaxed  his  brakes  and  the  big  plane  roared 
down  the  deck,  accurately  keeping  inside  the 
painted  stripes.  Over  the  bow  the  big  plane 
was  airborne.  The  Coral  Sea  became 
blanketed  in  the  billowing  white  exhaust  of 
the  JATO  bottles;  for  a  few  seconds  all 
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spectators  were  fogbound.  When  the  smoke 
had  dissipated,  the  Neptune  was  far  ahead 
of  the  ship,  eating  up  altitude  hungrily. 

The  second  plane  was  readied.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Wheatly  and  his  co-pilot, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Tory,  were  waiting 
in  their  plane.  It  had  temporarily  taken  on 
a  grayish  color  from  the  smoke  of  the  JATO 
bottles.  For  a  moment,  while  starting  engines, 
one  engine  wouldn't  fire.  Would  this  plane 
be  a  dud?  In  a  few  seconds,  however,  the 
engine  had  taken  the  prime  and  was  running 
smoothly.  The  co-pilot  opened  the  hatch 
above  his  head  and  began  wiping  the 
moisture  oflE  the  cockpit  canopy. 

Overhead,  the  first  Neptune  was  putting 
on  quite  a  show.  Wheeling  around  the  ship, 
disappearing  occasionally  in  the  low  scud 
clouds.  Commander  Davies  established  a 
race-track  pattern.  On  each  turn,  he  flipped 
the  big  ship  up  on  a  wing  in  an  incredibly 
steep  bank.  Needless  to  say,  the  observing 
carrier  pilots,  accustomed  to  highly  maneu- 
verable  single  seaters,  were  duly  impressed. 

Again,  all  was  in  readiness.  Again  the 
Coral  Sea  turned  into  the  wind.  The  Nep- 
tune's engines  roared,  the  JATO  was  re- 
leased, and  in  seconds,  plane  Number  Two 
was  airborne.  Here  and  there,  a  few  personal 
wagers  were  paid  off  by  those  who  had  bet 
on  the  length  of  the  take-off  run,  and  had 
overestimated.  One  carrier  pilot  was  heard 


to  remark,  ''I  never  got  off  as  fast  as  that  in 
my  airplane."  The  consensus  seemed  to  be 
that  each  Neptune  could  have  safely  taken 
off  with  either  engines  or  JATO — one  or  the 
other.  Using  them  at  the  same  time  made 
the  launchings  resemble  a  paper  wad's 
acceleration  from  a  schoolboy's  rubber  band. 
Judging  from  the  smiles  of  all  observers,  the 
operation  was  an  unqualified  success. 

Why  were  these  flights  historic?  In  reality, 
they  had  been  easy,  uneventful,  even  rou- 
tine. At  no  time  did  any  observer  doubt  the 
success  of  the  operation.  Primarily,  of  course, 
the  operation  demonstrated  that  large  air- 
craft can  fly  off  a  carrier  with  ease. 

But  even  more  important,  the  flights  were 
historic  because  they  gave  naval  aviators 
new  hope  for  the  future.  New  vistas  were  un- 
veiled, new  horizons  revealed.  Many  of  them, 
who  sincerely  believed  that  the  last  great  war 
had  brought  the  carrier  and  carrier  warfare 
past  its  peak  of  usefulness,  now  saw  in  these 
flights  even  greater  opportunities  for  service 
to  the  nation.  Many  of  them,  long  ac- 
customed to  thinking  of  the  carrier  as  just 
another  sea-going  ship,  now  began  to  appre- 
ciate the  carrier  as  a  base,  a  highly  mobile, 
self-supporting  base.  They  remember  that 
this  base  always  had  a  35-knot  wind  down 
its  runway  and  that  its  runways  are  always 
obstruction  free.  To  them,  naval  aviation's 
future  had  never  been  so  bright. 


ALL  IN  A  LIFETIME 

Contributed  by  CAPTAIN  COLBY  G.  RUCKER,  U.  S,  Navy 

There  used  to  be  a  Lieutenant  Commander  instructor  in  the  Steam  Department  at  the  Naval 
Academy  who  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  aviation  was  not  here  to  stay.  In  all  other  respects  he  was 
a  perfectly  normal  and  even  a  likeable  officer. 

Now,  as  everyone  knows,  whenever  the  lesson  happens  to  be  particularly  hard,  or  the  class  as  a  whole 
is  ill-prepared  for  some  good  reason  such  as  a  coming  football  game,  the  midshipmen  desperately  try  to 
get  the  instructor  talking  on  any  subject  except  the  lesson  in  order  to  avoid  being  called  on  to  recite. 
Some  officers  respond  to  questions  relating  to  submarines,  pay,  or  the  advisability  of  getting  married  on 
graduation.  But  the  bait  in  the  case  of  this  particular  officer  was  aviation,  and  the  question  posed  by 
the  midshipmen  was  always  the  same. 

"Sir,"  a  midshipman  would  ask,  "is  it  true  that  the  average  life  expectancy  of  an  aviator  is  eight 
years?" 

"Not  at  all,"  the  officer  would  retort,  "why,  I  knew  one  that  lived  for  eleven  years." 

And  no  midshipman  would  be  called  upon  to  recite  that  period. 

{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  tn^  tK«,  ^%siKr«:sssvs^^^^ 
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NEW  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  IN  ITS  TIME 
n  AlbarutrU,  sunk  by  another  revolutionary  weapon,  the  torpedo. 


NEW  CONCEPT  OF  WORLD  WAR  II 


A   CHALLENGE   FOR  THE   LINE   OFFICER 

By  COMMANDER  JAMES  C.  SHAW,  U.  S.  Navy 


THE  Japanese  pilot  didn't  have  a 
chance;  American  bullets  seared  into 
his  fragile  craft,  ignited  the  gas  tanks 
and  gouged  great  holes  in  the  fuselage. 
Trailing  a  long  streamer  of  smoke  the  plane 
nosed  over  steeply  and  plummeted  into  the 
ocean.  A  pillar  of  water  rose  and  fell;  then 
quiet  reigned.  The  day  was  August  IS,  1945, 
and  the  event  marked  the  end  of  fighting  in 
World  War  II.  Aboard  American  ships, 
officers  and  men  murmured  prayers  of 
thanksgiving;  then  all  hands  turned  hearts 
and  minds  to  the  future  for  which  they  had 
fought.  To  the  majority,  objectives  were 
clear-cut:  a  return  to  civilian  life,  a  gathering 
of  old  ties,  and  a  resumption  of  old  ways. 
But  for  the  relatively  few  who  planned  to 
make  naval  service  a  career,  the  course  was 
poorly  charted.  In  less  than  four  years  the 
Navy  had  experienced  tremendous  changes 
in  methods,  means,  and  philosophy.  The 
changes  were  here  to  stay;  how  could  the 
professional  sailor  adjust  himself  to  the  new 
conditions?  The  question  was  then  and  still 
is  a  challenge,  and  it  is  particularly  severe 
for  officers  of  the  executive  branch — the 
Line  Corps. 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  the  problem  it  is 
first  necessary  to  analyze  successful  line 
officers  from  ancient  to  modern  times,  draw- 
ing parallels  from  the  past  which  will  guide 
us  in  the  present.  Secondly,  today's  situation 
must  be  clearly  delineated.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  attitude  and  actions  of  the  Navy 
Department  are  important;  the  definition 
and  classification  of  line  officers  require 
scrutiny;  and  the  probabilities  for  the  future 
must  be  examined. 

In  the  Beginning 

Thucydides  preserved  the  first  accurate 
record  of  sea  warfare,  and  his  account  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  provides  a  clue  to  the 
nature  of  the  early  naval  leaders.  Thucydides 
himself  was  an  Athenian  admiral,  a  high- 
born citizen,  young,  educated,  and  wealthy. 


It  is  doubtful  that  either  he  or  his  contem- 
porary, the  great  Admiral  Phormio,  ever  took 
to  the  sea  as  a  profession;  rather  the  peril 
of  their  city-state  compelled  them  into  the 
Navy.  Whatever  the  Athenian  leaders' 
origins,  two  characteristics  stand  out  boldly; 
they  were  resourceful  and  they  realized  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  land  and  sea 
warfare.  These  characteristics  were  illus- 
trated in  the  Battle  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
(429  B.C.)  when  the  Corinthians  formed  a 
superior  fleet  into  a  large  circle  with  bows 
outward  like  the  points  of  a  compass  rose. 
Phormio  did  not  immediately  attack  but 
sailed  round  and  round  the  enemy,  realizing 
that  ships  subject  to  wind  and  current  would 
give  way  under  conditions  where  land  forces 
would  not.  Just  as  expected,  the  enemy  circle 
contracted  until  oars  and  vessels  tangled 
hopelessly.  At  the  height  of  Corinthian  con- 
fusion Phormio  attacked  and  easily  won. 

The  Athenians  again  faced  a  superior 
force  at  the  Battle  of  Naupactus  and  were 
further  handicapped  because  the  enemy  in- 
sisted on  battle  within  restricted  waters. 
Phormio's  pre-battle  speech  indicated  his 
understanding  of  naval  principles: 

As  for  the  battle,  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help,  fight 
it  in  the  strait;  nor  will  I  sail  there  at  all;  being 
aware  that  for  a  few  skillfully  managed  and  fast 
sailing  vessels,  against  a  large  number  unskillfuUy 
managed,  want  of  sea-room  is  a  disadvantage. 


A  GRADUATE  of  thc  Naval  Academy  in  1936, 
Commander  Shaw  saw  pre-war  service  in  both 
the  Pacific  and  Asiatic  Fleets.  He  was  serving  in 
the  U.S.S.  Atlanta  when  she  was  sunk  in  the 
Battle  of  Guadalcanal.  Subsequently  he  per- 
formed gunnery  duty  on  the  carrier  Bunker  Hill 
until  she  was  "kamikazcd"  in  May,  1945.  Since 
that  time  he  has  attended  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, served  on  a  fleet  staff,  taught  strategy  and 
tactics  at  the  General  Line  School,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  research  and  writing  in  connection 
with  the  History  of  United  States  Naval  Opera- 
tions in  World  War  II. 
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For  one  could  neither  sail  up  as  he  ought  to  the 
charge,  without  having  a  view  of  the  enemy  from 
a  distance;  nor  retire  at  the  proper  time  if  hard 
pressed;  and  there  is  ho  breaking  through  the  line 
nor  returning  to  a  second  charge — ^which  are  the 
maneuvers  of  the  better  sailing  vessels — but  the 
seafight  must  in  thai  case  become  a  land  fight  and 
then  the  greater  number  of  ships  gain  the  superiority. 

In  the  2,000  years  following  Phormio  few 
Mediterranean  naval  leaders  sailed  the  seas 
with  anything  but  a  landsman's  philosophy. 
Even  Athens  forgot  Phormio's  precepts.  In 
a  fight  with  the  Syracusans  (413  B.C.),  the 
Athenians  permitted  themselves  to  be 
bottled  up  in  a  harbor  where  the  conflict 
became  not  a  naval  engagement  but  a  land 
battle  fought  on  floating  platforms.  During 
the  Punic  Wars,  every  effort  was  made  by 
officers  to  discourage  the  other  fellow  from 
maneuvering.  Seldom  did  a  commander  use 
his  own  mobility  to  advantage  and  the  for- 
mations of  the  times  fitted  closely  to  the 
pattern  of  land  tactics.  At  the  Battle  of 
Mylae  (260  B.C.)  the  Roman  Consul  Duilius 
employed  the  sharp-beaked  corvus  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  grips  with  his  seagoing  in- 
fantry. At  Ecnomus  (256)  B.C.  the  Roman 
fleet  lined  itself  up  like  a  battalion  of  legion- 
naires, and  the  Carthaginians  also  showed 
scant  intuition  about  sea  warfare  by  dividing 
their  fleet  in  three  separate  elements  sus- 
ceptible to  destruction  in  detail.  As  far  along 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  Christian- 
Moslem  Battle  of  Lepanto,  the  theory  fol- 
lowed that  a  ship  was  but  a  vehicle  for 
ground  troops.  The  successful  line  officer  of 
the  Roman  era  and  the  Middle  Ages  can  be 
characterized  simply — educated  and  re- 
sourceful, but  soldier  rather  than  sailor. 

Age  of  Sail 

In  the  meanwhile,  away  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, an  age  of  exploration  had  been  born 
and  with  it  came  a  new  breed  of  seafarer.  On 
the  wide  and  turbulent  Atlantic,  it  was  not 
possible  to  hug  a  friendly  coast,  to  sail  long 
distances  with  rowing  galleys,  to  vest  com- 
mand of  a  ship  in  a  foot  soldier.  Instead,  the 
hazards  of  deep  sea  navigation  required  the 
nicest  kind  of  seamanship,  the  distances 
traversed  insisted  on  wind-driven  vessels, 
and  the  intricacies  of  sailing  ships  demanded 
experienced  sailors.  Prince  Henry  the  Navi- 


gator, in  the  early  fifteenth  century,  dis- 
cerned that  navigation  was  a  science  and 
stimulated  both  research  and  practice  which 
led  directly  to  the  exploits  of  Diaz  and  Vasco 
da  Gama.  Columbus,  Admiral  of  the  Ocean 
Sea,  embodied  the  traits  of  the  new  type 
commander.  In  addition  to  the  assets  of 
learning  and  resourcefulness,  he  was  an  artful 
seaman  and  expert  navigator.  But  he  was 
seaman-explorer  rather  than  seaman-warrior. 
If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  north  dur- 
ing this  same  general  period,  we  find  an- 
other royal  Henry  molding  the  shape  of  the 
line  officer  to  come.  Henry  VIII  of  England 
was  never  one  for  getting  along  with  rivals 
across  the  Channel  and  bulwarked  his  islands 
with  a  navy.  But  he  ran  into  trouble;  medie- 
val mores  insisted  that  battle  leaders  be  re- 
cruited from  titled  gentry.  Yet  the  possession 
of  a  title  did  not  make  a  man  a  seaman; 
what  could  be  done?  He  found  one  such 
"gentleman-seaman"     in     the     person     of 
William  Fitzwilliam,  who  commanded  the 
Fleet   in    1520,   later   rose    to   Lord   High 
Admiral  and  became  Earl  of  Southampton. 
However,  most  of  Henry's  line  commanders 
were  like  Sir  Thomas  Knyvett,  captain  of 
the  ship  Great  Harry,  and  at  the  same  time 
"Master  of  the  Horse"  and  a  soldier  by  pro- 
fession. Actually,  the  seamen  Henry  wanted 
were  already  on  the  high  seas,  but  they 
weren't  gentle  bred  by  court  standards  and 
they  weren't  part  of  England's  Navy — not 
yet.  They  were  men  like  Hawkins  and  Drake, 
primarily   merchant-seamen,   secondly  pri- 
vateers, and  finally  naval  officers  when  the 
hour  came  to  stave  off  the  Armada  in  1588. 
There  also  appeared  in  Henry's  reign  the 
"Great  Gun,"  a  cannon  which  could  destroy 
ships  as  well  as  men.  So  now  antagonists 
stood  off  at  a  distance  and  pummelled  each 
other    before    coming    to    close    quarters. 
Maneuvers  being  vital  in  this  mode  of  fight- 
ing, a  new  character,  the  naval  tactician,  was 
born.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
England's  ideal  naval  officer  was  a  composite 
of  mariner,  fighter,  and  tactician.   Robert 
Blake,  distinguished  scourge  of  Dutch  sea 
power,   typified  the  combination.   He  had 
been  successively  Oxford  student,  merchant- 
sailor.  Member  of  Parliament,  and  soldier, 
before  becoming  a  "General-at-Sea"  at  age 
50.  Typical  was  his  win  over  DeWith  in  1652; 
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Blake  threaded  his  formation  through  shoal 
water,  gained  the  weather  gage,  and  pounced 
boldly. 

Tl>e  rowdy  smash-bang  battles  of  the 
Anglo-Dutch  Wars  demanded  leaders  in 
whom  victorious  fighting  meant  more  than 
either  seamanship  or  tactics.  Where  Blake 
made  mistakes,  he  frequently  recovered  by 
guts  alone.  But  with  Blake's  passing  a  new 
and  insidious  influence  seeped  into  the  navies 
of  the  Old  World.  This  was  a  French  theory 
first  expounded  by  Tourville  setting  forth 
formal  rules  to  naval  tactics,  precise  and 
unalterable.  Tourville's  ideas  were  pretty, 
but  tactical  performance  and  not  victory 
became  the  object  of  battles.  Thenceforth, 
in  Mahan's  words, 

completeness  of  military  achievement  became  in 
men's  minds  less  of  an  object  than  accurate  ob- 
servance of  rule,  and  in  practice  the  defensive 
consideration  of  avoiding  disaster  began  to  pre- 
ponderate over  offensive  eflfort  for  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy  ...  a  period  of  merely  formal  naval 
warfare,  precise,  methodical,  and  unenterprising, 
emasculated  of  military  virility,  although  not  of 
mere  animal  courage. 

During  this  period  it  was  fashionable,  nay 
imperative,  that  battles  be  fought  as  indi- 
vidual ship  duels,  each  ship  engaging  its 
opposite  number  in  the  enemy  battle  line 
with  no  thought  of  exploiting  enemy  weak- 
nesses or  concentrating  one's  own  strength. 
Aside  from  Tourville's  disastrous  influence, 
there  was  another  reason  for  this  purblind 
puerility;  top-level  leaders  were  now  men  old 
in  years  and  older  in  attitude.  The  quality  of 
resourcefulness  so  apparent  from  Phormio 
on  down  was  smothered  beneath  regulations. 

Happily  a  new  crop  of  ojEcers  was  matur- 
ing in  the  ships  of  England.  Well-born,  but 
usually  untitled,  this  group  clambered 
aboard  as  midshipmen,  thirteen-year  old 
**snotties,"  and  with  ability — though  often 
abetted  by  influence — became  captains  in 
their  early  twenties.  There  was  Hawke, 
fiery  warrior,  breathing  a  renewed  fighting 
spirit  into  the  oJEcer  corps;  Rodney,  master 
of  form,  daring  to  break  with  tradition  by 
concentrating  many  ships  against  few;  Howe, 
unruffled  student,  improving  tactics  and 
signals;  Jervis,  hard  bitten  sea  dog,  recog- 
nizing the  place  of  strategy  in  fleet  opera- 


tions.  A  composite  portrait  of  them  shows  a 
literate  resourceful  mariner-fighter-tactician. 
The  last  of  this  restoration  period  pro- 
duced Nelson,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
describe  astral  genius  together  with  other 
line  officers  of  his  day.  Yet  there  is  one  illu- 
minating facet  to  Nelson's  career  germane  to 
this  discussion;  he  was  not  a  skilled  ship 
handler  and  he  knew  it.  Mahan  analyzed  the 
shortcoming  thus: 

This  is  a  faculty  probably  inborn,  like  most  others 
that  reach  any  great  degree  of  perfection,  and 
while  a  very  desirable  gift,  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
dispensable to  the  highest  order  of  naval  excel- 
lence. .  .  .  Nelson  understood  perfectly  what  ships 
could  do  and  what  they  could  not;  no  one  could 
better  handle  or  take  care  of  a  fleet,  or  estimate 
the  possibility  of  performing  a  given  maneuver 
.  .  .  whether  he  had  the  knack  of  himself  making 
a  ship  go  through  all  her  paces  without  a  fault 
mattered  as  little  as  whether  he  was  a  crack  shot 
with  a  gun. 

At  this  time,  expansion  of  the  British 
Navy  permitted  officers  to  seek  posts  for 
which  they  were  best  suited  by  personality 
and  preference.  Saumerez  was  one  of  these, 
an  orderly  man  who  preferred  duty  as  a  ship- 
of-the-line  officer  wherein  fleets  maneuvered 
with  majesty  and  method.  His  antithesis  was 
Pellew,  who  loved  frigates  which  gave  him 
freedom  to  display  his  superlative  seaman- 
ship and  inspired  initiative.  Specialization 
within  the  Line  had  come  to  stay. 

Meanwhile,  across  the  Atlantic,  colonial 
revolt  brought  forth  American  naval  officers 
who  had  the  same  cut  of  jib  as  Pellew;  in- 
dependent fellows  who  relied  on  wit  and 
audacity  to  counter  superior  strength.  How- 
ever, the  backgrounds  of  American  leaders 
remind  us  more  of  Drake  than  of  Pellew.  In 
almost  every  case  they  exuberantly  embraced 
the  sea  at  an  early  age,  served  as  apprentices 
in  merchant  vessels,  and  became  sea  fighters 
through  circumstance  and  patriotism.  Un- 
fettered by  tradition  or  doctrine,  they  were 
ideally  fitted  for  the  maritime  guerrilla 
fighting  of  the  Revolution.  Many  were  the 
occasions  when  an  act  of  unexpected  daring 
or  a  clever  ruse  de  guerre  befuddled  an  ortho- 
dox enemy.  In  1779  the  sloop  Winthrop 
coasted  alongside  a  British  brig  in  the  dead 
of  night  and  Edward  Ptebk  leA.  IwaX.^'e^ 
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men  in  a  rush  onto  the  enemy  deck.  Although 
greatly  outnumbered,  he  routed  the  British 
out  of  sound  sleep  and  convinced  them  to 
surrender  in  the  face  of  superior  numbers! 
In  1782  Joshua  Barney  in  the  16-gun  Hyder 
Alt  engaged  the  18-gun  General  Monk  in  a 
vicious  battle.  Barney  had  previously  in- 
structed his  quartermaster  to  put  the  helm 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  ordered. 
Thus  when  Barney  bellowed  loudly  "port 
the  helm,"  the  quartermaster  put  the  helm 
a-starboard.  The  enemy  heard  and  was 
fooled  by  the  order  so  that  the  jib-boom  of 
General  Monk  caught  in  the  fore-rigging  of 
Hyder  Ali  and  enabled  Barney  to  rake  the 
enemy  mercilessly  and  force  him  into  sub- 
mission. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  American  Navy 
went  into  the  doldrums,  officers  returning  to 
merchant  ships  or  going  ashore.  It  was  not 
until  1798  that  the  people,  roused  by  French 
insults,  insisted  on  having  a  permanent  navy 
manned   by   full-time   officers.    Thereafter, 
fifteen  frigates  and  a  dozen  other  war  vessels 
were  built  and  commands  offered  to  veterans 
of  the  Revolution.  To  fill  junior-officer  bil- 
lets,  midshipmen  were   appointed   directly 
to  the  fleet  without  previous  sea  experience. 
One   of    these    midshipmen,    16-year-old 
William  Henry  Allen,  boarded  the  frigate 
Georgt  Washington  in  1800.  Allen  matured  in 
the  Navy  and  by  1812,  as  first  lieutenant  of 
the  frigate  United  States^  was  representative 
of  the  new  professional  naval  officer.  Over 
and  above, book  learning  and  mastery  of 
practical  seamanship,  he  realized  fully  the 
value  of  discipline  and  training.  He  drilled 
the  gun  crews  of  the  United  States  to  perfec- 
tion and  when  his  ship  engaged  Macedonian^ 
the  fire  from  the  American  was  so  rapid  that 
British    tars   thought   their   opponent   was 
aflame.    They    changed    their    view    when 
Allen's    accurate    gunnery    knocked    down 
rigging,    punctured    the    hull,    inflicted    84 
casualties,  and  forced  them  to  strike  colors. 
Allen   next   took   command   of   the   brig 
Argils  with  which  he  inflicted  heavy  damage 
on  British  merchant  shipping  before  losing 
his  life  in   1813  in  an  unsuccessful  action 
against  the  more  heavily  armed  sloop  Peli- 
can. Significantly,  the  British  buried  Allen 
with  highest  military  honors;  no  less  than 
eight  captains  of  the  Royal  Navy  acted  as 


pallbearers.  In  the  flowery  language  of  his 
day  Allen's  character  was  described: 

In  the  hour  of  danger  he  was  calm,  intrepid  and 
persevering;  in  private  intercourse  guarded,  af- 
fable and  delicate.  Entering  into  the  Navy  with 
large  and  expanded  ideas  of  honour,  the  perils  he 
encountered  and  the  hard  service  he  endured, 
consolidated  his  romantic  and  floating  visions 
into  rules  and  principles  of  action. 

In  addition  to  earning  the  professional  re- 
spect of  the  British  during  the  War  of  1812, 
the  American  naval  officer  gained  much  more 
from  his  formidable  antagonists.  He  fought 
against  men  bred  in  the  tradition  of  Nelson 
and  the  intimacy  of  conflict  was  both  ex- 
ample and  challenge  so  that  by  war's  end  he 
was  a  resourceful  seaman-fighter. 

The  Steam  Revolution 

But  there  was  trouble  on  the  horizon,  a 
column  of  smoke  from  Robert  Fulton's 
steamer  Clermont.  If  naval  vessels  had 
sprouted  wings,  the  effect  could  not  have 
been  more  revolutionary.  Might  as  well 
throw  all  the  tactical  rules  into  Clermonfs 
boiler.  And  that  is  figuratively  what  hap- 
pened— though  not  overnight.  First,  steam 
was  adopted  into  the  Navy  as  a  sort  of  step- 
brother to  sail,  but  the  youngster  grew 
rapidly  and  soon  became  the  prime  mover. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  revolution  was 
to  cancel  out  superior  seamanship  as  a 
"must"  qualification  for  naval  officers.  There 
were  other  more  subtle  consequences;  battles 
could  now  be  decided  in  shipyards  long  be- 
fore firing  a  shot.  The  designer  and  the  engi- 
neer guaranteed  victory  by  building  speedier 
ships,  coating  them  with  iron  armor,  mount- 
ing them  with  the  superior  Dahlgren  gun; 
and  in  every  way  taking  advantage  of  tech- 
nological developments  that  made  war  a 
contest  of  machines  rather  than  of  tactics. 

Fortunately  for  the  nation,  there  was  a 
half  century  of  comparative  peace  in  which 
to  fit  machines  into  the  Navy  and  new  think- 
ing into  officers'  minds.  Matthew  Galbraith 
Perry,  over  and  above  his  diplomatic  at- 
tainments, stood  in  the  forefront  of  officers 
with  prevision.  He  commanded  the  first  suc- 
cessful steam  warship  in  1837,  founded  a 
naval  library  and  museum,  sponsored  a 
naval  magazine  devoted  to  science  and  explo- 
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ration,  advocated  new  ordnance,  and  recom- 
mended the  steam  ram.  But  could  any  one 
officer  master  all  these  new  sciences?  Trends 
indicated  a  divided  mind.  In  1836  the  first 
specialist  engineer  was  appointed  and  seven 
years  later  a  corps  of  engineers  established; 
on  the  other  hand,  experts  like  Dahlgren  in 
ordnance  and  Maury  in  hydrography,  re- 
tained line  status.  Still,  it  was  patently  ob- 
vious that  the  age-old  scheme  of  educating 
the  naval  officer  at  sea  was  outmoded.  In 
1845  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
opened  its  doors  to  some  50  midshipmen  and, 
under  the  firm  hand  of  Superintendent 
Buchanan,  entered  on  a  course  of  character 
building  and  naval  training.  The  curriculum 
was  predominantly  technical  with  emphasis 
not  only  on  navigation  and  tactics  but  on 
steam  engineering  and  shipbuilding. 

The  Civil  War  broke  out  while  Academy 
graduates  were  still  too  young  for  top-level 
commands  so  it  was  sea  dogs  of  the  tradi- 
tional school  of  experience  afloat  who  ran 
the  show.  The  military  character  of  these 
line  officers,  products  of  one  age  and  fighters 
in  another,  is  disclosed  by  an  examination  of 
their  exploits.  Farragut,  a  veteran  of  plucky 
Essex  in  the  War  of  1812,  should  have  been  a 
die-hard  supporter  of  sail,  but  in  1838  he 
witnessed  a  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  by 
French  vessels  towed  behind  small  steamers 
and  from  then  on  he  crusaded  for  steam.  In 
this  action  also,  the  French  employed  a 
newly  invented  explosive  shell  and  this  too 
won  Farragut's  support.  Three  years  later, 
when  the  Americans  besieged  the .  same 
Mexican  port,  Farragut  proposed  an  am- 
phibious assault  supported  by  guns  of  the 
fleet.  Obviously  he  was  bound  neither  by 
tradition  nor  timidity.  When  Farragut's  big 
chance  came  at  New  Orleans,  his  willingness 
to  try  novel  schemes  resulted  in  chain  mail 
on  ships'  sides,  whitewashed  decks  (so  gun- 
ners could  find  tools  at  night),  hulls  camou- 
flaged with  mud  and  ships  trimmed  down  by 
the  bow  (so  that  grounding  did  not  throw  a 
ship  broadside  in  the  channel).  In  assessing 
this  action,  where  a  fleet  in  restricted  waters 
engaged  shore  batteries  at  pistol  range,  we 
must  conclude  that  neither  seamanship  nor 
classical  tactics  were  decisive;  resourceful- 
ness and  fighting  spirit  were  the  two  essential 
qualities  held  over  from  the  days  of  canvas. 


Probably  the  ugliest  ships  ever  to  fly  Old 
Glory  were  the  river  gunboats  built  and 
fought  by  Andrew  Foote.  This  officer, 
another  brought  up  in  sail,  forsook  the  past 
for  this  new  specialty  and  with  the  ironclad 
hippopotamuses  waded  (almost  literally) 
into  action  against  the  Confederate  forts  on 
the  Mississippi.  Tactics?  Start  out  a  mile 
away  from  the  enemy  with  bow  guns  firing; 
close  distance  slowly  so  the  Johnnies  can't 
get  the  range;  keep  the  armored  bow  pointed 
toward  them  so  hits  won't  hurt. 

Since  Confederate  officers  sprang  from  the 
same  service  background  as  Union  leaders, 
military  character  was  similar.  Improvisa- 
tion and  daring  were  cardinal  rules  illus- 
trated by  James  D.  Bulloch,  who  advocated 
radical  changes  in  ship  design;  John  Wilkin- 
son, who  developed  blockade-running  into  a 
fine  art;  Raphael  Semmes,  who  in  the  com- 
merce-raider Alabama  hurt  the  North  pain- 
fully. 

As  for  the  younger  officers  on  both  sides, 
they  were  caught  in  the  stream  of  progress 
and  swept  to  sea  with  new  ideas.  William  B. 
Cushing,  with  his  imique  torpedo-pronged 
launch,  destroyed  the  ram  Albemarle,  And 
opposing  Cushing  in  Albemarle  was  a  fellow 
U.S.N.A.  alumnus,  A.  F.  Wharley,  who  was 
quite  at  home  in  the  new-fangled  ram. 

Appomattox  marked  the  end  of  brilliant 
achievement  for  the  Navy  and  the  beginning 
of  a  moribund  sluggishness.  The  public, 
seeing  no  further  use  for  a  Navy,  left  ships 
and  men  to  stagnate.  Officers  served  in  ill- 
found  relics  of  the  Civil  War;  promotion  was 
slow  and  the  future  dim.  Naturally  enough, 
long  looks  went  backward  rather  than  for- 
ward and  we  hear  of  naval  officers  a  score  of 
years  later  still  advocating  the  use  of  the 
ram,  disregarding  the  fact  that  to  ram,  one 
must  catch  his  foe — a  tough  task  if  future 
battles  took  place  on  the  open  sea. 

In  some  ways  the  decadence  of  the  physi- 
cal navy  paid  dividends.  Ambitious  officers 
channeled  energies  in  diverse  directions; 
DeLong  turned  to  exploration,  Luce  founded 
the  Naval  War  College,  and  Mahan  began 
his  great  writing. 

Meanwhile,  disturbing  disagreements  with 
European  powers  caused  a  change  of  heart 
by  the  people  so  that  in  the  eighties  the  ship- 
yards rang  once  more  with  the  cla.n^^^i'^sRXai^ 
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on  metal  as  a  new  navy  grew  from  keel  up. 
When  war  came  with  Spain,  Dewey  and 
Sampson  trod  the  decks  of  these  men-of- 
war  and  won  victory  in  short  order.  Dewey's 
bold  entry  into  Manila  Bay  was  reminiscent 
of  Farragut  and  his  decision  to  fight  a  run- 
ning battle  instead  of  a  ship-for-ship  engage- 
ment demonstrated  appreciation  of  steam 
tactics.  But  there  was  glaring  evidence  that 
the  improvisation  of  the  Civil  War  was  still 
highly  regarded;  for  example,  at  the  Battle 
of  Santiago  only  one  out  of  each  hundred 
shots  scored  a  hit  I  In  discarding  sheets  and 
halyards,  the  Navy  had  neglected  to  study 
the  revised  science  of  warfare. 

The  Modern  Navy 

The  need  for  reform  goaded  a  turbulent 
officer,  William  S.  Sims,  into  indignant  ac- 
tion. Possessed  of  an  inquiring  mind  and  un- 
flagging energy  Sims  campaigned  for  better 
gunnery,  stirring  up  a  storm  of  controversy 
but  finally  selling  his  point.  Not  content,  he 
cudgeled  right  and  left  for  modem  ships, 
properly  compartmented  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol damage.  These  crusades  were  so  colored 
by  Sims'  forceful  personality  that  the  im- 
portant point  is  frequently  overlooked;  he 
was  not  alone  in  his  struggle.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage  in  1905,  gun  crews  of  the 
Navy  sent  as  a  wedding  gift  a  silver  plate 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  all  the  gunnery 
officers,  surely  an  eloquent  expression  of  ap- 
probation and  support. 

The  revived  movement  for  welding  science 
to  the  Navy  introduced  officers  to  the  air- 
plane and  the  submarine.  The  Navy  quickly 
recognized  the  possibiUties  of  the  flying 
machine;  in  November,  1910,  a  plane  first' 
flew  from  a  ship;  two  months  later  a  ship- 
board landing  was  made.  At  the  same  time 
several  venturesome  officers  such  as  John  H. 
Towers  took  to  the  air  and  became  naval 
aviators.  The  submarine  was  also  part  of  the 
Fleet  and  serious  studies  were  made  of  its 
offensive  powers  and  the  need  for  defense 
against  it.  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  an  early  sub- 
mariner, wrote  in  1912: 

The  offensive  strength  of  a  submarine  lies  in  her 
ability  to  maneuver  submerged  to  within  easy 
range  of  a  surface  vessel,  and  then  fire  torpedoes 
without  being  subjected  to  a  dangerous  fire  from 
her  enemy.  The  surface  vessel  has  no  defense 


against  the  submarine,  except  her  speed  in  run- 
ning away,  and  in  doing  this  she  may  be  nmning 
directly  into  the  danger  zone  of  another  group  of 
attacking  submarines.  The  steady  development  of 
the  torpedo  together  with  the  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  size,  motive  power,  and  speed  of  sub- 
marine craft  of  the  near  future  will  result  in  a 
most  dangerous  weapon.^ 

When  America  entered  World  War  I,  the 
basic  apparatus  of  modern  warfare,  with  the 
exception  of  radar  and  the  atom  bomb,  was 
available,  even  if  in  crude  form.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  there  was  no  technological 
revolution  as  had  occurred  in  the*  Civil  War. 
Jutland,  the  one  great  sea  battle  (fought  be- 
fore America's  entry),  substantiated  pre-war 
tactical  theories  and  the  menace  of  the  sub- 
marine had  been  anticipated,  though  not  on 
such  a  threatening  scale.  The  real  pioneering 
of  naval  officers  was  in  an  unexpected  wilder- 
ness, a  jimgle  of  administrative  problems: 
organization  of  huge  convoys,  planting  of 
immense  mine  fields,  operation  of  numerous 
anti-submarine  forces,  construction  of  bases, 
training  of  recruits  for  complex  duties.  Like 
Moses  when  he  led  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the 
Navy  divided  the  thousands  into  hundreds, 
and  the  hundreds  into  tens — ^and  each  ele- 
ment, whether  tens,  hundreds  or  thousands, 
was  given  its  own  commander.  This  released 
top-level  leaders  from  administrative  detail 
though  still  giving  them  ultimate  responsi- 
bility. In  this  connection,  Admiral  Sims, 
commander  in  chief  of  American  Naval 
Forces  in  Europe,  set  up  headquarters  ashore 
in  his  "London  Flagship"  and  upped  his 
staff  from  a  mere  handful  to  over  1,200 
people.  A  shore-based  commander  of  operat- 
ing forces  would  have  been  unthinkable  in 
the  nineteenth  century  but  now  with  radio  on 
all  ships  it  was  feasible.  Furthermore,  this 
tremendous  staff  and  its  necessary  equip- 
ment made  a  shore  base  practically  obliga- 
tory. Throughout  World  War  I  the  American 
naval  officer  demonstrated  his  resourceful- 
ness in  overcoming  formidable  administra- 
tive problems.  Further,  he  displayed  superior 
seamanship  in  the  Atlantic  convoys  and  the 
North  Sea  mine  fields. 

By  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  the  type  of 

*  "Military  Value  and  Tactics  of  Modem  Subma- 
rines," United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings, 
December,  1912. 
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officer  who  was  to  lead  in  the  next  war  was 
fully  evolved.  Compare,  for  instance,  Willis 
Augustus  Lee,  in  1918,  with  William  Henry 
Allen  in  1812.  Most  of  what  Lee  knows 
would  be  incomprehensible  to  Allen.  Lee  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy,  a  mariner 
whose  seamanship  concerns  high-speed  steam 
vessels,  an  ordnance  expert,  a  fighter  who 
talks  of  fire  control  and  torpedo  spreads,  a 
tactician  who  thinks  in  terms  of  complex 
maneuvers  by  scores  of  ships.  Lee  has  less 
combat  experience  as  fighter  and  tactician 
than  Allen  for  there  have  been  no  large  sea 
battles;  nevertheless  his  knowledge  of  princi- 
ples is  sound.  Despite  his  specialized  ord- 
nance training,  Lee  considers  himself  the 
Allen  combination  of  seaman-fighter-tac- 
tician. He  is  right;  for  too  much  specializa- 
tion is  dangerous  and,  in  the  score  of  years 
that  follows,  Lee  charts  his  life  course  to 
achieve  the  "well  rounded"  career.  His  con- 
temporaries do  the  same;  Nimitz,  the  sub- 
mariner in  battleship,  cruiser  and  staff  duty; 
Towers,  the  aviator,  in  destroyer,  carrier  and 
staff  assignments.  Ernest  J.  King  runs  the 
gamut  of  destroyer,  submarine,  aviation  and 
staff  duties.  Competition  is  keen  and  varia- 
tions in  professional  aptitude  are  difficult  to 
discern  amongst  these  officers  of  common 
background  and  single  purpose. 

World  War  II 

The  advent  of  World  War  II  brought  no 
sudden  upheaval  in  the  psychological  en- 
vironment of  the  line  officer.  Rather  there 
were  gradual  changes,  imperfectly  perceived 
until  after  the  smoke  of  battle  had  subsided. 

The  thousands  of  reserve  officers  who 
entered  the  Navy  from  civilian  life,  ignorant 
of  tradition,  quickly  outnumbered  the  pro- 
fessionals, and  their  critical  questioning  put 
service  usage  to  an  acid  test.  Most  customs 
stood  up,  but  some  like  the  mountains  of 
"paper  work"  were  given  the  "deep  six." 
These  new  officers  brought  with  them  every 
known  skill  from  merchandising  to  nuclear 
physics  and  forced  into  discard  the  service 
idea  that  a  star  worn  above  the  sleeve  stripe 
meant  a  deck  watch-stander.  One  could 
actually  answer  the  foolish  question  "when  is 
a  line  officer  not  a  line  officer?"  by  the  reply 
"when  he's  a  radio  engineer  or  a  newspaper 
man  or  whatever  you  will."  To  bewilder  the 


old  hand  even  further,  many  of  these 
"specialist"  line  officers  actually  took  com- 
mand posts  either  afloat  or  ashore. 

The  primacy  of  carrier  aviation  brought 
more  confusion.  Line  officers  without  wings 
saw  with  alarm  the  possibility  of  becoming 
vestigial  ornaments.  And  just  when  there 
was  reassurance  that  carrier  aviation  didn't 
mean  the  end  of  the  road  for  all  non- 
aviators,  the  atom  bomb  exploded  and  left 
everybody,  aviators  and  non-aviators  alike, 
momentarily  wondering  in  which  direction 
the  future  lay. 

The  necessity  of  freezing  officers  in  single 
billets  during  the  War  was  another  source  of 
concern.  The  "well-rounded"  career  looked 
like  a  thing  of  the  past.  Willy-nilly,  everyone 
became  a  specialist  of  a  sort,  some  in  fields 
they  recognized,  others  in  ventures  they'd 
never  considered,  such  as  amphibious  opera- 
tions. War  was  no  time  to  consider  the  wants 
of  each  officer,  yet  there  was  no  prohibition 
on  individual  worry. 

On  occasion,  technology  advanced  faster 
than  tactics,  as  in  the  Solomons  where  a  new 
and  very  efficient  search  radar  put  in  an 
early  but  far  too  modest  appearance.  In 
several  of  the  rousing  sea  actions  off  Guadal- 
canal this  radar  rode  aboard  ships  without 
full  employment  because  of  imderstandable 
ignorance  of  its  value  and  lack  of  doctrine  for 
its  use. 

In  the  field  of  administration,  global  war- 
fare made  the  Navy  one  of  the  world's 
biggest  businesses.  The  commander-in-chief, 
the  area  commanders,  fleet  commanders,  dis- 
trict commandants,  and  others  utilized  staffs 
of  fabulous  numbers.  Problems  of  training, 
coordination  with  industry,  and  biggest  of  all 
logistics,  became  familiar  headaches  to  line 
officers. 

The  Navy  View 

A  war-time  modus  operandi  kept  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Line  in  suspension  until  after  de- 
mobilization, but  then  thQ  crying  question 
arose,  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?" 

The  Navy  Department  at  once  began  an 
earnest  search  for  the  solution,  taking  into 
consideration  the  needs  of  the  service  and 
the  diversified  backgrounds  of  its  officers. 
Fortunately  the  ground  had  been  well 
broken  and  a  new  scve.\yct.^  "^^.'^^^TiXi^Nsi- 
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gistics,"  already  held  a  respected  place  in 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  This  science 
is  a  method  eliminating  the  square  peg  in  the 
round  hole  and  by  historical  standards  is 
very,  very  young.  It  started  at  Columbia 
University  in  1896  when  psychologists  gave 
aptitude  tests  to  students  and  was  followed 
in  France  by  the  first  "I.Q."  test.  In  World 
War  I,  the  Army  and  Navy  tested  indi- 
viduals, but  the  questions  were  crude  and 
the  means  for  utilizing  results  meager.  In  the 
period  between  the  two  wars,  educational 
institutions  explored  the  new  science  as- 
siduously but  neither  American  industry  nor 
the  military  services  exploited  the  findings 
fully. 

With  the  start  of  World  War  II,  the  Navy 
quickly  adopted  the  latest  means  of  scientific 
personnel  research,  analyzing  each  job 
methodically,  writing  a  description  of  the 
job,  and  then  investigating  qualifications  of 
each  officer  so  as  to  fit  man  and  job  together. 
In  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  was  a  card  for 
each  officer  which  listed  his  qualifications 
extensively.  If  it  was  desired  to  find  a  lieu- 
tenant who  had  mine-sweeping  experience, 
had  served  on  the  Asiatic  Station,  and  was 
qualified  for  command,  qualification  cards 
for  lieutenants  were  placed  in  sorting 
machines  which  mechanically  selected  all 
those  eligible.  The  demands  of  war  prevented 
fitting  man  to  job  in  many  cases,  but,  all  in 
all,  the  system  was  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  previous  hit  or  miss  selections.  Since  the 
war,  the  system  has  been  overhauled,  and 
the  line  officer  may  usually  expect  a  billet 
commensurate  with  his  talents. 

The  education  of  the  line  officer  received 
official  attention  also.  The  Holloway  Plan 
dealt  at  length  with  officer  training  and  Rear 
Admiral  James  L.  Holloway  synthesized  the 
need  for  professional  competence  in  these 
words : 

Professional  competence,  particularly  in  the  role 
of  command  and  in  association  with  operations, 
is  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  Line  officer.  It  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  senior  officer  operating 
at  policy  level  and  exercising  high  command  in- 
volving naval  and  military  statesmanship  and 
important  administration.  This  is  for  two  funda- 

*  "The  Holloway  Plan — A  Summary  View  and  Com- 
mentary," United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings, 
November,  1947. 


mental  reasons.  First,  professional  competence, 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  continued  sea  or 
field  assignments  appropriate  to  age  and  rank,  is 
required  to  ensure  the  confidence  of  the  Service 
as  a  whole.  Secondly,  and  closely  allied  with  the 
first,  sea  or  field  experience  is  essential  for  creation 
of  balance  and  a  sense  of  values,  professionally 
speaking.  And  this  last,  in  all  matters  of  adminis- 
tration and  policy,  must  be  integrated  at  high 
level,  if  direction  and  implementing  measures  are 
to  be  thoroughly  objective.^ 

To  develop  professional  competence,  the 
Navy  sends  officers  to  numerous  schools 
such  as  the  General  Line  School,  Armed 
Forces  StaflF  College,  Naval  War  College,  and 
National  War  College.  Those  who  would 
specialize  attend  postgraduate  schools  and 
civilian  colleges  where  they  learn  subjects 
varying  form  aeronautical  engineering  to 
personnel  administration. 

The  Individual  View 

Having  traced  the  development  of  the  line 
officer  from  ancient  days  to  modern  and  out- 
lined what  the  Navy  as  an  institution  is 
doing  to  create  an  eflEective  line  corps,  we 
may  now  utilize  this  knowledge  to  approach 
the  crux  of  the  matter,  the  line  officer  as  an 
individual. 

Today  the  officers  who  wear  sleeve  stars 
may  be  divided  into  three  categories;  the 
ultra-specialist,  the  middle  roader,  and  the 
non-specialist — or  "salt  horse"  as  the  British 
call  him.  The  ultra-specialist  is  an  individual 
who  has  chosen  some  particular  field,  such  as 
meteorology  or  communications,  as  a  full- 
time  naval  career.  The  middle-roader  is  an 
aviator,  a  submariner,  or  an  officer  with 
postgraduate  training  in  ordnance,  engineer- 
ing, or  some  similar  field;  he  employs  his 
specialty  but  aims  foremost  at  operational 
command.  The  salt  horse  has  no  specialty  to 
distinguish  him  and,  aside  from  attending 
institutions  such  as  the  Line  School  and  the 
Naval'  War  College,  acquires  his  entire  post- 
graduate education  in  ships  of  the  Fleet. 

Since  a  line  officer  may  be  defined  as  one 
who  is  or  will  be  eligible  for  operational  com- 
mand, it  is  apparent  that  the  ultra-specialist 
does  not  qualify.  The  Navy  recognizes  this 
as  fact  by  placing  the  ultra-specialist  in  a 
"special  duty  only"  category.  However,  be- 
cause there  is  many  a  middle-roader  and  salt 
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horse  who  will  elect  to  become  an  ultra- 
specialist,  it  is  necessary  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing question  before  eliminating  him: 
Which  grouping  should  the  line  officer  enter? 

Introspection  yields  the  answer.  K  the 
officer  believes  he  has  outstanding  capabili- 
ties for  a  specialty  and  is  ardently  enthused 
about  it,  he  should  consider  becoming  an 
ultra-specialist.  He  should  view  his  own 
personality  objectively;  for  instance,  if  he 
does  not  like  executive  duty,  he  will  serve 
himself  and  the  Navy  better  in  technical 
duties.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  ambitious 
to  try  for  the  top,  he  must  stay  away  from 
"special  duty  only."  Competition  is  probably 
less  severe  for  the  ultra-specialist  until  the 
rank  of  captain  but  eventually  the  narrow 
limits  of  special  duty  will  rule  out  the  officer 
from  attaining  top-level  command.  The  only 
exception  would  be  if  his  specialty  suddenly 
assumed  tremendous  operational  significance 
as  was  the  case  with  civil  engineers  in  the 
Seabees  during  the  War,  who,  contrary  to 
custom,  assumed  military  command. 

The  course  of  the  middle-roader  is  most 
attractive.  He  holds  down  executive  posts 
which  give  him  insight  into  organization, 
training,  discipline,  and  the  over-all  func- 
tions of  the  Navy.  At  the  same  time  he  un- 
locks a  door  to  unlimited  opportunity  in  a 
chosen  specialty.  Certainly  such  fields  as 
aviation  and  guided-missile  ordnance  pro- 
gressively increase  in  importance. 

There  are  warning  signs  posted  for  the  in- 
dividual today  who  chooses  to  become  a  salt 
horse,  an  officer  with  no  specialized  training. 
The  peril  is  reasoned  something  like  this:  A 
command  vacancy  in  an  operating  force 
exists.  If  the  command  is  one  which  does  not 
require  an  aviator,  an  engineer,  or  some  other 
variety  of  middle-roader,  it  will  go  to  the  best 
man  available  who  may  be  either  the  middle- 
roader  or  the  non-specialist.  If  the  command 
requires  some  sort  of  middle-roader's  techni- 
cal knowledge,  the  salt  horse  doesn't  even 
get  in  the  race.  With  such  a  handicap  limit- 
ing opportunity,  the  non-specialist  must  be 
good.  There  is  a  place  for  him  in  the  Navy,  a 
man  who  loves  ships  and  is  competent  to  deal 
with  human  problems,  who  can  organize  a 
snappy  10-man  gun  crew  or  a  smart  8-ship 
destroyer  squadron. 

There  is  a  second  question  posed  by  our 


classification:  What  can  an  officer  do  to 
further  his  career,  once  having  made  a 
choice?  This  answer  also  requires  self- 
examination.  We  may  immediately  dismiss 
the  ultra-specialist  as  having  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  relinquished  his  line  officer 
status.  Of  the  other  two  classifications,  the 
middle-roader  should  strive  for  high  effi- 
ciency in  his  particular  forte.  The  word  "ex- 
pert" still  has  a  magic  sound,  and  if  he  ac- 
quires this  exalted  cognomen  he  can  go  far. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  must  be  careful  that 
enthusiasm  for  his  specialty  does  not  warp 
his  judgment  into  thinking  that  there  are  no 
uses  for  other  branches.  The  successful 
middle-roader  gets  around,  sees  how  the 
other  half  lives,  and  thus  acquires  the  old- 
fashioned  "well-rounded"  career.  And  in  this 
respect  he  cannot  overlook  the  worth  of 
seamanship.  Like  Nelson,  he  may  not  be- 
come the  most  skilled  ship  handler,  but  he 
must  certainly  know  what  to  expect  of  ships 
alone  and  in  formation,  for  the  planes  and 
the  guns  of  the  Navy  still  go  to  war  on 
board  ships.  The  non-specialist  salt  horse 
likewise  must  establish  a  reputation.  In  his 
way  he  can  become  an  expert  destroyer  man, 
a  superlative  organizer,  a  brilliant  staff 
planner,  or  a  combination  of  several  profes- 
sional qualities.  It  may  be  that  he  can  spe- 
cialize in  a  modest  manner,  becoming  the 
most  informed  concerning  one  particular 
ocean  area,  or  the  authority  on  a  particular . 
kind  of  tactics,  such  as  amphibious  opera- 
tions. He,  most  of  all,  must  get  around  the 
Fleet.  A  tour  of  duty  in  a  carrier  will  give 
him  a  valuable  slant  on  aviation  philosophy 
and  tactics.  Serving  on  the  staff  of  an  anti- 
submarine unit  where  he  would  mingle  with 
aviators,  submariners,  and  engineers  is 
another  example  of  valuable  duty.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  younger  salt  horse  will  have  an 
easier  struggle  than  his  older  harness  mate, 
since  the  education  of  midshipmen  and  en- 
signs now  covers  many  specialties,  aviation 
in  particular. 

There  is  more  soul-searching  required  of 
both  middle-roader  and  non-specialist.  The 
officer  who  dons  the  uniform  after  reaching 
maturity  must  be  circumspect  in  his  attitude 
toward  established  militarv  tenets.  It  is 
suicidal  to  reject  the  hard-won  tactical  les- 
sons of  the  pa&l.  11  \i\fc  ^w>(iftK«N5iSi&  '^^'^'^^'^'- 
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cuse  had  but  remembered  the  sage  coimsel  of 
Phormio  years  before,  they  would  not  have 
entered  a  disastrous  engagement  in  restricted 
waters. 

It  is  just  as  dangerous  to  repudiate  tradi- 
tion, for  then  discipline  falters.  The  nine- 
teenth century  military  philosopher.  Colonel 
Ardant  du  Picq,  declared:  "Discipline  is  not 
to  be  had  on  demand,  is  not  created  over- 
night. It  is  an  affair  of  institution,  of  tradi- 
tion."^ A  modern  example  is  the  deteriora- 
tion of  discipline  in  the  German  submarine 
service  during  each  of  the  last  two  wars. 
Both  conflicts  began  with  officers  imbued 
with  naval  tradition.  Attrition  of  these  of- 
ficers in  combat  and  consequent  substitution 
of  officers  without  extensive  military  back- 
grounds caused  disaster.  Tradition  was  lost 
with  the  trained  men  and  thereafter  disci- 
pline cracked. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  officer  who  lives  his 
formative  years  in  the  Navy  must  be  careful 
not  to  accept  anything  blindly,  must  adopt  a 
searching  attitude.  A  look  back  on  the 
formalistic  warfare  and  ineflEective  tactics  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Tourville  school 
will  emphasize  that  sometimes  a  break  with 
tradition  is  imperative. 

An  instance  of  a  change  in  tradition  is  the 
new  relationship  between  officer  and  enlisted 
man.  In  1812  it  was  literally  true  that  an 
officer  could  do  any  task  his  men  could,  from 
furling  sails  to  shooting  cannon.  The  tars 
knew  this  and  respected  the  officer  for  it. 
Today,  however,  the  enlisted  man  frequently 
has  technical  knowledge  beyond  that  of  the 
officer.  A  skipper  does  not  know,  and  is  not 
expected  to  know,  how  to  repair  the  innards 
of  a  radar,  but  he  must  know  the  tactical  use 
of  the  radar  and  he  must  earn  the  respect  of 
the  sailor  by  his  own  professional  compe- 
tence on  the  bridge. 

Following  this  same  thought  further  up 
the  chain  of  command,  it  is  apparent  that 
flag  officers  must  rely  on  the  technical  ad- 
vice of  staffs.  So  it  becomes  important  for 
commanders  to  select  and  judge  their  "ex- 
perts" with  care.  During  the  last  war  it  was 
common  to  see  non-flying  officers  with  air- 
planes under  their  control  and  aviators  giv- 

*  Col.  Ardant  du  Picq  "Etudes  sur  le  Combat"  from 
Gaucher's  Study  on  Psychology  of  Troops  and  the  Com- 
mand. 


ing  tactical  orders  to  destroyers  in  a  task 
force.  But  in  these  cases,  there  were  always 
the  experts  who  gave  the  commander  advice 
before  the  commander  made  his  own  re- 
sponsible and  considered  decision.  Some 
leaders  were  administrators,  some  were 
specialists,  but  the  specialist  hired  adminis- 
trators, the  administrator  hired  specialists. 

In  coping  with  the  challenge  of  readjust- 
ment in  the  post-war  Navy,  each  officer's 
backgroimd  and  temperament  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  problem.  In  that  re- 
spect there  are  several  measures  which  may 
be  taken  irrespective  of  whether  the  officer 
chooses  to  be  an  ultra-specialist,  a  middle- 
roader,  or  a  salt  horse. 

For  one  thing,  the  individual  can  give  the 
detail  officer  some  guide  as  to  which  course  he 
is  steering.  For  all  its  admirable  file  system, 
the  Bureau  of  Personnel  cannot  evaluate  an 
officer's  personal  preferences  without  co- 
operation from  the  officer  concerned.  One  of 
the  most  important  means  of  doing  this  is  to 
pay  scrupulous  attention  to  Sections  No. 
Five  and  No.  Six  of  the  fitness  report.  Section 
No.  Five  requires  that  an  officer  list  his 
preference  for  next  duty.  A  perfunctory  ap- 
proach to  this  choice  won't  do.  If  an  officer 
writes  his  next  choice  of  duty  as  "any  ship  or 
station,"  he  may  end  up  in  a  job  for  which 
he  is  totally  unfitted  temperamentally,  since 
the  file  system  necessarily  cannot  classify 
human  nature.  An  extreme  case  of  this  is  an 
officer  who  declares,  "I  never  make  a  re- 
quest because  if  I  did  and  didn't  like  what  I 
got,  I'd  be  griped  at  myself."  Such  an  officer 
is  usually  the  one  who  blames  some  mysteri- 
ous "^A^y"  for  his  troubles.  ^'They  did  this  or 
they  did  that  to  me."  Actually  the  fault  is  en- 
tirely his  own.  Preferences  for  next  duty 
should  be  based  on  serious  introspection.  The 
forehanded  officer  remembers  always  that 
the  Navy  is  a  fighting  organization  and 
translates  into  his  own  personal  sphexe  con- 
sideration governing  his  most  likely  function 
in  the  event  of  war.  If  war  comes,  it  is  too 
late  to  fulfill  a  wish  to  be  a  jet  pilot,  an  intel- 
ligence officer,  or  a  destroyer  skipper,  unless 
the  groundwork  has  been  laid  in  peacetime. 
A  review  of  the  careers  of  outstanding  naval 
officers  reveals  that  they  knew  what  they 
wanted  and  said  so. 

Section  No.  Six  of  the  fitness  report  is  a 
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responsibility  of  the  reporting  senior  and 
states  in  part:  "Comment  on  special  or  out- 
standing qualifications  as  well  as  any  physi- 
cal defects  which  should  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  kinds  of  duty  to  which  he  [the 
officer  reported  on]  should  be  detailed."  No 
officer  should  be  bashful  about  telling  his 
commanding  officer  of  special  qualifications, 
either  of  personality  or  ability,  which  may  be 
unknown  to  his  commanding  officer.  As  ex- 
amples, if  an  officer  feels  that  he  is  specially 
adapted  to  jobs  wherein  a  predilection  for 
personnel  organization  is  a  factor,  or  if  he 
has  in  the  previous  six  months  acquired 
through  study  a  speaking  knowledge  of 
Spanish,  he  should  inform  his  commanding 
officer.  Of  course,  it  remains  the  prerogative 
of  the  reporting  senior  to  judge  and  remark 
on  whether  or  not  the  officer  does  actually 
have  the  qualifications,  but  the  reporting 
senior  can  give  a  fair  assessment  only  if  the 
individual  officer  brings  his  light  out  from 
under  the  bushel. 

The  officer's  data  card  (Navpers  340)  sub- 
mitted annually  is  another  method  of  in- 
forming detail  officers  of  desires  and  abili- 
ties. It  should  be  treated  with  just  as  much 
care  as  the  fitness  report. 

Finally,  there  is  the  special  request.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  put  in  a  "chit"  every  time 
an  assignment  is  distasteful;  military  neces- 
sity sometimes  lands  officers  in  jobs  they  dis- 
like, and  furthermore,  a  constant  stream  of 
requests  not  only  burdens  the  detail  officer 
but  gives  the  petitioner  a  reputation  of  being 
a  sea  lawyer.  But  surely,  if  a  change  of  duty 
is  falling  due  and  there  is  one  particular  billet 
which  an  officer  honestly  desires,  a  straight- 
forward statement  of  what  he  wants  and 
why  will  be  appreciated  and  considered. 

Another  step  which  all  officers  can  take  is 
not  really  a  step  at  all  but  a  pause — a  pause 
for  reflection.  In  the  report  of  the  HoUoway 


Board  it  was  stated  that  the  General  Line 
School  should  have  as  an  aim  the  "exercise  of 
thought  rather  than  the  mere  acquisition  of 
information,"  that  there  should  be  time  for 
the  "reflection  necessary  to  the  development 
of  perspective."  That  is  good  advice  not 
only  for  the  Line  School  but  anywhere  in  this 
hurly-burly  world;  advice  which  should  be 
heeded  by  all  officers  whether  ashore  or 
afloat.  A  study  of  history  and  a  lively  inter- 
est in  current  affairs  links  the  past  with  the 
present  and  provides  both  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  the  development  of  perspective 
described  by  the  Holloway  Report.  Only 
when  the  officer  has  a  good  grasp  of  both 
past  and  present,  dare  he  project  his  mind 
intelligently  into  the  future.  Fortunate  in- 
deed are  the  officers  who  attend  the  General 
Line  School,  Naval  War  College,  or  the  Na- 
tional War  College,  to  have  a  full  year  away 
from  administrative  details  and  executive 
responsibility. 

The  old  composite  of  resourceful  seaman- 
fighter- tactician  is  still  the  goal  to  be  sought 
by  line  officers.  In  the  past,  the  relative  im- 
portance of  each  component  of  this  descrip- 
tion has  varied  but  any  continued  deficiency 
has  eventually  led  to  trouble  either  for  indi- 
viduals or  for  a  navy  as  a  whole.  The  success- 
ful line  officer  is  resourceful  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  changing  situations.  He  is  a  sea- 
man in  the  Nelson  sense,  knowing  what  his 
ships — or  his  planes  for  that  matter — can  do, 
and  he  is  able  to  translate  this  knowledge 
into  effective  action.  He  is  a  fighter  with  the 
spirit  that  makes  men  eager  to  follow  and 
emulate;  devoted  to  service  and  country,  not 
as  a  martyr  but  as  a  man  satisfied  and  proud 
in  his  profession.  He  is  a  tactician  with 
ability  to  utilize  all  the  resources  at  his  com- 
mand successfully;  whether  they  be  fleets, 
bombs,  bullets,  guided  missiles,  individuals, 
or  facts. 
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THE   SHAPE   OF  TOMORROW'S   TORPEDO 

.  By  WARREN  HUGHES 


THOUGH  submarine  officers  and  crews 
have  come  to  be  known  as  the  "silent 
service"  because  of  their  unboastful 
attitude,  the  boats  themselves  are  sometimes 
far  from  silent,  making  unwelcome  noises 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  noise  of 
propulsion  machinery.  One  such  noise, 
called  cavitation,  occurs  when  the  subma- 
rine travels  through  the  water  at  high  speed. 
It  would  occur  even  if  submarine  engineering 
plants  were  as  quiet  as  a  greased  eel.  When 
an  object  travels  rapidly  in  a  liquid,  cavita- 
tion occurs,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
water  vapor  bubbles  which  suddenly  appear, 
expand,  collapse,  then  mysteriously  reappear 
and  disappear  once  more.  Because  cavitation 
bubbles  are  noisy  when  they  collapse — two 
walls  of  water  smash  together  in  less  than  a 
ten-thousandth  of  a  second — the  phenome- 
non may  fie  the  diflFerence  between  success 
and  failure  of  a  submarine  attack  near  the 
surface.  A  bubble  smaller  than  a  dime  sounds 
like  the  crack  of  a  rifle  as  walls  of  water  col- 
lide. The  noise  is  compared  by  some  to  the 
boom  of  thunder  when  air  rushes  in  to  fill  a 
cavity  created  in  the  atmosphere  by  a  bolt  of 
lightning.  Though  cavitation  is  not  a  signifi- 
cant problem  at  great  depth,  submarine 
personnel  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  it. 

Noise,  however,  is  not  the  only  effect  of 
cavitation.  The  roiling  mass  of  water  limits 
the  speed  of  underwater  bodies,  and,  par- 
ticularly important  when  applied  to  tor- 
pedoes, intensifies  the  problem  of  controlling 
their  direction.  Moreover,  cavitation  grinds 
and  erodes  metals  subjected  to  its  force  just 
as  rainfall  honeycombs  limestone,  but  faster. 
Pumps,  closed  conduits,  or  a  ship's  hull  can 
be  affected  by  its  action.  Nineteen-ton  pro- 
pellers of  battleships  can  lose  their  balance 
because  of  its  abrasive  effect.  High  speed 
passenger  liners  in  particular  have  had  un- 
favorable experience  with  cavitation  action 
on  propellers.  The  Mauretania  had  to  be  dry- 
docked  for  propeller  replacement  or  repairs 
after  every  fourth  trip  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  Normandie  required  propeller  repairs 


after  every  round  trip.  Although  improve- 
ments in  propeller  design  and  construction 
have  been  made  since  the  heyday  of  the 
Normandie,  the  effect  of  cavitation  remains  a 
considerable  problem  in  ship  maintenance. 
Pump  impellers  subjected  to  its  force  be- 
come so  worn  and  eroded  as  to  look  like  coral 
heads  or  natural  sponge. 

In  order  to  control,  insofar  as  possible,  the 
effects  of  cavitation  and  to  learn  more  of 
other  little-known  factors  in  the  field  of  hy- 
drodynamics, scientists  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Pasadena  are 
making  specialized  studies  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  In- 
formation gleaned  from  the  studies  may 
have  a  far  reaching  effect,  not  only  upon 
naval  equipment  in  general  but  upon  hy- 
draulic turbines  and  other  industrial  installa- 
tions as  well.  Results  of  studies,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  being  made  available  to  industry 
and  to  other  laboratories. 

The  California  Institute  of  Technology 
has  been  making  technical  studies  of  water 
and  its  effect  since  its  hydraulic  structure 
studies  were  first  undertaken  nineteen  years 
ago.  Its  first  project  was  to  build  a  small 
model  of  Alamitos  Bay  to  determine  the  best 
way  of  bringing  the  San  Gabriel  River  to  the 
ocean  without  disturbing  existing  industrial 
facilities  which  used  the  bay  for  cooling  pur- 
poses. The  Hydraulic  Machinery  Laboratory 
was  established  soon  afterward  to  assist  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  in  solving  its 
pumping  problems.  The  laboratory  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  District  more  than 
twenty  times  the  cost  of  its  research. 


A  GRADUATE  of  the  University  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Hughes  was  commissioned  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve  in  1942  and  served  on  the  staff  of  Com- 
mander Service  Force  Pacific  and  in  the  U.S.S. 
Pawnee  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  later  commanded 
the  U.S.S.  Quapaw  and  the  A  TR-55.  He  has  con- 
tributed articles  to  many  popular  magazines. 
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The  present  Hydrodynamics  Laboratories, 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Knapp, 
embrace  not  only  the  original  harbor  model 
studies  and  hydraulic  machinery  projects, 
but  other  phases  of  water  research  as  well. 
During  the  war  the  experimental  center, 
operating  under  contracts  with  the  OflBice  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development 
(OSRD),  expanded  further  and  carried  out 
assignments  with  antisubmarine  weapons, 
torpedoes,  and  rockets.  Much  experimenting 
was  undertaken  in  the  field  of  launching 
torpedoes  from  aircraft. 

After  the  war,  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
took  over  sponsorship  of  projects  from  the 
OSRD  in  order  to  seek  out  further  answers 
to  underwater  ballistics  problems  which 
earlier  experiments  indicated  would  be  de- 
sirable. The  Fluid  Mechanics  Branch  of  the 
OflBice  of  Naval  Research,  recognizing  possi- 
ble applications  in  naval  fields  other  than 
those  encompassed  by  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance, joined  in  support  of  the  program  soon 
afterward. 

"We  know  a  lot  about  what  cavitation 
does.  We  can  tell  you  what  causes  it,  but  we 
still  don't  know  for  certain  how  it  works," 
Dr.  Knapp,  Director  of  the  Hydrodynamics 
Laboratory,  says.  "It  is  this  latter  knowledge 
for  which  we  are  searching,  for  when  we 
know  that,  we  can  begin  hoping  to  find  a 
cure  for  it.  We  have  already  discovered 
many  things  not  heretofore  known,  and  with 
high  speed  cameras  and  tunnels  we  are 
learning  more  and  more  about  the  life  cycle  of 
a  cavitation  bubble.  We  know  that  there  are 
a  good  many  difiFerent  kinds  of  cavitation 
bubbles,  each  with  some  characteristics  not 
common  to  any  other  kind.  We  would  like  to 
know  for  certain  what  forces  are  released  to 
cause  such  damage  to  metal,  and  what  we 
can  do  to  control  these  forces.  This  is  a  job 
in  fundamental  research  for  which  our  water 
tunnels  were  designed  and  built.  The  re- 
search we  are  doing  may  ultimately  afiFect  the 
design  of  every  machine  that  moves  in  a 
fluid." 

The  laboratory,  while  making  studies  of 
cavitation  from  conditions  of  incipient  de- 
velopment to  the  fully  developed  state,  in- 
vestigating the  effect  of  design  on  production 
of  cavitation,  and  the  development  of  cavi- 


tation resistant  shapes,  is  not  limiting  itself 
to  those  phases  of  research.  Other  studies 
investigate  force  systems  acting  on  moving 
submerged  bodies,  forces  acting  upon  bodies 
moving  from  air  to  water,  and  those  acting 
upon  submerged  bodies  near  the  surface. 
Still  others  seek  out  information  on  wave 
action,  ship  protection  in  harbors,  and  pro- 
peller action. 

The  California  Institute  of  Technology 
Hydrodynamics  Laboratory  is  said  to  be  un- 
equalled in  the  world.  Adjoining  the  famed 
Guggenheim  Aerodynamics  Laboratory,  the 
center  is  housed  in  a  building  with  a  total  of 
15,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  available  for 
apparatus  and  oflices.  Its  equipment,  uncon- 
ventional in  design  and  use,  is  adapted  to  the 
study  of  a  number  of  problems  that  trouble 
marine  architects  and  engineers.  Most  of  the 
equipment  was  designed  by  Institute  scien- 
tists and  built  under  their  supervision. 

Most  striking,  perhaps,  is  a  high-speed 
water  tunnel,  comparable  to  wind  tunnels 
used  for  aerodynamic  research.  Study  of 
high-speed  bodies  proceeding  through  water 
could  be  made  by  moving  an  object  through 
stationary  fluid  at  the  desired  speed,  or  by 
forcing  liquid  at  controlled  velocity  past  a 
stationary  object.  Relative  flow  would  be  the 
same  in  either  case.  The  Pasadena  high- 
speed tunnel  uses  fixed  models,  with  water 
rushing  by  at  speeds  as  high  as  100  feet  per 
second,  the  greatest  speed  ever  attained  by 
a  water  tunnel.  Although  its  greatest  rate  of 
flow  is  equivalent  to  a  sixty  knot  current,  its 
sensitive  element  can  control  velocity  in 
steps  of  one-tenth  of  a  foot  per  second. 

Operating  a  high-speed  tunnel  is  not  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  rushing  water  at  certain 
speeds  past  an  object,  as  one  might  at  first 
assume.  Variable  conditions  must  be  con- 
trolled. The  working  section  of  the  high  speed 
tunnel  is  only  fourteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  six  feet  long.  Water,  however,  travels 
334  feet  through  the  remainder  of  the  circu- 
latory system  in  order  to  get  there.  A  350- 
horsepower  pump  drives  water  through  the 
system.  Because  heat  from  operation  of  the 
pump  would  cause  a  rise  in  water  tempera- 
ture, a  refrigerating  system  cools  the  water 
and  keeps  its  temperature  at  a  constant  level. 

Air  bubbles,  released  as  a  result  of  cavita- 
tion as  roiling  water  passes  the  model,  could 
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be  a  hindrance  if  allowed  to  make  the  com- 
plete circuit.  Entrained  air,  if  allowed  to 
build  up,  would  change  the  velocity  of  flow, 
alter  cavitation  conditions,  and  obscure  the 
model  in  a  short  time.  To  eliminate  these  dis- 
advantages, the  system  has  a  device  called  a 
"resorber"  to  return  entrained  air  to  solu- 
tion. Essentially  a  divided  well  58  feet  deep, 
water  is  forced  down  one  side  and  up  the 
other.  Pressure  on  the  water  at  the  bottom, 
combined  with  the  time  required  to  pass 
through  the  device,  returns  entrained  air  to 
the  water  before  sending  it  past  the  model 
once  more. 

Models  used  in  the  high-speed  tunnel  are 
two  inches  in  diameter — about  the  upright 
size  of  a  paper  match  folder — and  are  usually 
made  of  stainless  steel.  Insofar  as  precision 
machines  can  make  them,  models  are  exact 
geometrical  replicas  of  their  prototypes 
under  consideration.  Made  in  parts,  cylindri- 
cal body  sections  can  be  assembled  from  one- 
tenth  to  twelve  inches  long,  in  steps  of  one 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch.  Allowance  is  made 
in  final  calculations  for  the  effect  of  support- 
ing struts  that  hold  models  in  place.  For 
fundamental  research,  the  high-speed  tunn«l 
is  perhaps  the  laboratory's  most  valuable 
piece  of  equipment.  Intricate  force-measur- 
ing apparatus  is  attached  to  models  to  ob- 
tain information  on  drag,  cross  or  lift  force, 
and  a  moment  about  the  axis  normal  to  the 
direction  of  flow. 

Because  hydrodynamic  forces  acting  on 
an  object  at  or  near  the  surface  are  different 
from  those  at  greater  depths,  the  Institute 
has  a  second  major  piece  of  equipment  called 
"the  free-surface  tunnel."  It  is  unique  in  that 
the  stream  of  water  in  its  working  section  is 
confined  on  only  three  sides;  its  upper  bound- 
ary is  a  free  surface  where  air  and  water 
meet.  While  the  velocity  of  flow  is  slower 
than  that  of  the  high  speed  tunnel,  its  work- 
ing section  is  larger.  Up  to  thirty  feet  per 
second  of  water  flow  can  be  obtained  in  the 
working  section,  which  is  eight  feet  long  by 
twenty  inches  wide.  It  is  usually  operated 
with  nine  inches  of  air  space  above  twenty- 
one  inches  of  water.  Lucite  windows  the  full 
length  of  the  working  section  permit  photo- 
graphic and  visual  studies  of  models  in 
operation.  Air  pressure  above  the  free  sur- 
face can  be  varied  between  normal  and  one- 


twenty-fifth  of  normal  atmospheric  pressure. 

While  the  working  section  combines  air 
and  water  at  the  surface,  the  circulating  sys- 
tem which  rests  below  it  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate all  air  bubbles  before  the  water  returns 
to  the  operating  area.  Splash  and  spray  is  led 
off  to  a  stilling  tank,  thence  back  to  the 
circulating  system.  A  diffusion  system,  re- 
ceiving the  direct  flow  of  the  working  section, 
takes  the  rushing  water  through  four  sixty- 
degree  turns  which  are  fitted  with  turning 
vanes  to  slow  it  to  about  a  sixteenth  of  its 
former  speed.  Decelerated  by  this  process, 
bubbles  are  removed  quickly  in  an  air  sepa- 
rator. The  separator  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  spaced  trays  that  reduce  effective  depth  to 
two  inches;  holes  in  the  tray  capture  and  re- 
lease air  bubbles.  Air-free  water  is  then 
forced  by  a  large  propeller  pump  back 
through  the  system. 

The  air-water  tunnel  measures  simultane- 
ously the  submergence,  surface  wave  pattern, 
and  cavitation  characteristics  of  variously 
shaped  objects  that  it  tests.  Force-measuring 
balances  are  more  complex  than  those  of  the 
high-speed  timnel. 

Models  used  in  the  free-surface  tunnel  are 
of  similar  size  to  those  used  in  the  high- 
speed tunnel. 

A  third  major  piece  of  equipment  is  the 
controlled  atmosphere  launching  tank.  It  is 
used  principally  for  studying  problems  in- 
volved in  free-flying  objects  as  they  enter  the 
water.  Ahead-thrown  antisubmarine  weap- 
ons, rockets,  and  torpedoes  might  be  in- 
vestigated in  the  tank;  underwater  explo- 
sions also  could  be  studied  with  the  equip- 
ment. 

In  studying  problems  of  water  entry  from 
the  air,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  control 
atmospheric  pressure  and  density.  The  tank 
was  built  as  an  immense,  closed  cylinder 
thirteen  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-nine 
feet  long.  It  looks  like  the  boiler  section  of  a 
gargantuan  locomotive,  and  was  designed  to 
withstand  an  internal  pressure  of  forty 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Empty,  the  tank 
weighs  about  40  tons;  filled  to  its  usual 
operating  depth  of  ten  feet,  it  weighs  ISO 
tons. 

When  ready  for  operation,  a  model  is  at- 
tached to  a  centrifugal  launcher  at  the  top  of 
the  tank.  The  launcher,  a  heavy  fiji'^^sRs^ 
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about  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  is  a  real 
sharpshooter.  Rotating  rapidly  with  the 
model  attached  near  its  periphery,  the 
launcher  hurls  the  object  into  the  water  at 
speeds  as  high  as  150  knots.  Technicians 
sometimes  demonstrate  the  launcher's  ac- 
curacy by  shooting  the  two-inch  models 
through  a  two  and  one-half  inch  hole  in  a 
screen  twenty-five  feet  away.  "We  could  use 
a  smaller  hole,"  they  say,  "if  we  wanted  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  positioning  the  screen 
more  carefully."  The  mechanism  launches 
models  at  any  desired  trajectory  from  di- 
rectly downward  to  horizontal,  and  at  any 
desired  speed  up  to  250  feet  per  second. 

Mounted  in  a  section  of  a  smaller  cylinder 
attached  to  the  main  tank,  high-speed  mo- 
tion picture  cameras  record  the  missile's 
path  in  the  air  and  under  the  water.  The 
cameras  operate  without  shutters,  depending 
upon  repeating  flash  bulbs  of  the  Edgerton 
type  for  exposures.  Intermittent  flashes,  as 
many  as  three  thousand  per  second,  begin  at 
the  instant  the  model  is  released.  Exposure 
time  is  approximately  ten  thousand  times 
less  than  normally  used  in  motion  picture 
photography.  Eight  synchronized  cameras 
record  information;  one  set  of  three  records 
air  trajectory  while  the  remaining  cameras 
record  underwater  travel.  Underwater  cam- 
eras are  placed  behind  optically  ground 
spherical  windows  to  eliminate  distortion  or 
reduction  of  the  field  which  would  result 
from  the  use  of  plane  glass  windows.  To  pro- 
vide a  dark  background  and  avoid  contami- 
nation of  the  water,  the  entire  tank  was  lined 
with  Koroseal,  which  has  the  added  advan- 
tage of  minimizing  damage  to  models  when 
they  happen  to  strike  tank  walls.  Since  the 
local  water  supply  contains  impurities  that 
filter  out  all  blue  and  violet  light,  the  tank 
uses  only  distilled  water;  otherwise  insuffi- 
cient light  would  be  available  for  the  cam- 
eras as  precision  measuring  instruments. 

A  sixty  per  cent  overlap  of  fields  of  view 
allows  results  to  be  analyzed  by  photogram- 
metric  means.  Stereoptical  techniques  simi- 
lar to  those  of  aerial  photography  reveal 
data  on  longitudinal,  lateral,  and  vertical 
movement  and  rotation  in  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  planes. 

Models  used  in  the  launching  tank  must 
be  not  only  geometrically  precise  replicas, 


but  also  must  be  scaled  in  weight.  Further- 
more the  center  of  gravity  must  be  in  the 
correct  location  and  the  moment  of  inertia 
must  be  right.  Combinations  of  aluminum 
and  stainless  steel  are  sometimes  used,  and 
frequently  walls  of  models  are  quite  thin  to 
allow  proper  scaling. 

Another  research  instrument,  and  perhaps 
the  most  intriguing,  is  the  Institute's  polar- 
ized light  flume,  which  looks  like  a  smaller 
version  of  the  free-surface  tunnel.  Based  on 
principles  of  polarization  discovered  by  Dr. 
Davis  R.  Dewey  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  it  is  possibly  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Some  other  research 
activities  have  used  polarized  light  for  spe- 
cific water  research,  but  not  in  a  tunnel. 

Crystals  of  Bentonite,  so  finely  divided 
that  they  look  like  powdered  chalk,  orient 
themselves  in  a  standard  plane  when  sus- 
pended in  water,  polarizing  light  that  enters 
the  mixture.  Flow  patterns  that  would  be 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye  are  readily  dis- 
cernible when  viewed  through  polaroid  glass. 
"Its  principal  use  is  to  find  sources  of  trouble 
in  designs,"  Professor  Joseph  Levy,  Principal 
Research  Engineer  at  the  Laboratory,  says. 
"If  a  given  shape  has  too  much  drag,  the 
polarized  light  shows  its  operating  character- 
istics and  reveals  quickly  the  points  of 
trouble." 

Eyes  are  better  than  photographs  for  re- 
cording data  from  the  polarized  light  flume. 
The  transparent  working  section  has  a  slid- 
ing polarized  glass  viewer  for  observation  of 
specific  parts  of  models.  "Photography  is 
difficult  in  the  polarized  channels,"  Profes- 
sor Levy  explains.  "Light  runs  through  the 
long  path.  The  film  records  integrated  effects 
rather  than  separate  localized  effects  about 
the  model."  Calculations  are  usually  made 
on  the  basis  of  graphs  developed  from  visual 
observation. 

The  polarized  tunnel  could  be  used  for  hull 
research  by  X-raying,  in  effect,  water  flow 
patterns  about  the  body.  So  far  the  labora- 
tory has  not  undertaken  hull  studies,  but 
general  principles  discovered  from  the  use  of 
other  models  might  be  applied  to  hull  de- 
sign problems.  "We  have  studied  a  bit  of 
everything  about  any  body  or  shape,"  Dr. 
Knapp  says.  "We  even  tested  an  airplane 
model  in  the  flume  for  observation  of  high 
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velocity  points  in  its  design." 

Some  models  tested  in  the  polarized  chan- 
nel have  been  fitted  with  operating  propel- 
lers. One  was  driven  by  a  two  and  one-half 
horsepower  electric  motor  contained  in  the' 
model  which  was  no  larger  than  a  flashlight. 
Precision  instruments  and  models  are  pro- 
duced in  the  laboratory's  own  shops. 

Other  studies  are  undertaken  with  the 
ripple  tank,  a  shallow  glass-bottomed  tray 
used  for  investigating  wave  problems.  The 
ripple  tank,  which  looks  like  a  six-foot  cookie 
sheet  with  a  transparent  bottom,  has  a 
vacuum  operated  wave-making  machine 
that  draws  up  water,  then  drops  it  to  start  a 
single  wave  going  out.  In  shallow  water — the 
device  is  operated  with  about  an  inch  of 
water — the  single  wave  goes  out  as  a  sudden 
change  in  depth.  Institute  scientists  develop 
data  on  single  wave  action  and  combina- 
tions; scaled  model  waves  of  any  desired  size 
can  be  generated.  Measuring  devices  are  ac- 
curate to  about  one-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

The  tank  is  operated  in  a  dark  room.  A 
point  source  of  light  is  reflected  through  the 
tray  bottom  by  a  4S-degree  angle  mirror. 
Another  screen  at  the  top  reflects  wave  ac- 
tion for  visual  observation,  or,  if  desired,  a 
camera  can  be  fitted  above  the  tray.  Both 
recording  means  are  used. 

They  place  small  scale  harbor  models  in 
the  tray  for  studying  wave,  effects.  "The  ease 
with  which  work  can  be  accomplished  is 
rather  amazing,"  Dr.  Levy  says.  "Let  us  say 
that  we  have  a  model  of  a  harbor  and  want  to 
know  how  effective  a  breakwater  would  be  in 
a  certain  position.  Just  place  a  piece  of  stock 
material  about  the  size  of  a  pencil  in  the  pro- 
posed location,  generate  some  waves,  and 
discover  its  general  effectiveness." 

The  study  of  wave  reflection  is  also  appli- 
cable to  acoustic  problems,  as  in  an  audi- 
torium, or  to  research  in  shock  waves  in 
compressible  fluid.  Since  equations  of  shock 
waves  in  air  are  much  the  same  as  in  shallow 
water,  deductions  can  be  made  of  interest  to 
those  working  on  explosive  forces  in  air, 
flight  of  high  speed  aircraft,  and  missiles. 

Other  Institute  projects  in  the  hydrody- 
namic  field  include  the  widely  known  scale 
model  of  Apra  Harbor  in  Guam.  Sponsored 
by  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  this 


model  is  being  used  for  studies  prior  to  actual 
construction.  It  has  helped  solve  problems  of 
allowing  ships  the  most  protection  from 
heavy  weather,  wave,  and  tidal  action,  and 
of  erosion  and  storm  protection  for  beach 
installations.  Research  work  with  the  harbor 
model  is  still  under  way. 

In  addition  to  the  research  equipment 
mentioned  previously.  Institute  engineers 
study  rotating  channels  of  water,  as  in  pass- 
ing the  blades  of  a  propeller  or  impeller. 
They  seek  to  learn  exactly  how  a  fluid  oper- 
ates in  the  turbulence  of  being  driven.  They 
place  markers  in  water,  little  globules  of 
some  other  liquid  that  has  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  water  but  is  different  in  its  re- 
fraction of  light.  The  markers  are  distinct 
dots  when  light  shines  upon  them.  Then, 
using  models  of  various  blade  types  and 
operating  them  in  the  fluid  to  move  the  water 
and  markers,  the  flow  of  the  mixture  is 
shown  as  a  series  of  dots.  High  speed  cameras 
record  the  flow  of  dots  past  the  blades  to 
measure  the  eflBiciency  of  design  and  flow  rate. 

Using  the  above  array  of  scientific  equip- 
ment, seventy  scientists  and  technicians 
conduct  practical  studies  assigned  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  to  discover  means  of  improving 
ordnance  and  equipment  that  travel  in 
water.  Institute  scientists  evaluate  not  only 
whole  designs  but  also  each  component  part 
under  various  conditions  of  anticipated 
operation.  Scientific  findings  aid  designers  in 
meeting  needs  of  proposed  equipment  and  in 
overwhelming  obstacles  of  hydrodynamic 
phenomena. 

From  the  laboratory  may  come  new  ideas 
and  discoveries  that  will  affect  tomorrow's 
torpedoes.  The  solution  of  water  entry  prob- 
lems of  fast  moving  missiles  would  reduce,  to 
a  large  degree,  broaching  and  erratic  runs.  If 
the  greater  part  of  cavitation's  effect  were 
overcome,  the  Navy's  torpedoes  would  have 
more  speed  and  better  control  than  ever  be- 
fore. A  more  silent  submarine  would  result. 
Better  ship  hulls  might  be  designed  on  the 
basis  of  primary  discoveries  at  the  Institute. 
More  efficient  pumps,  more  durable  propel- 
lers, and  an  improved  propulsion  system 
could  result  from  the  Navy's  encouragement 
of  scientific  curiosity  and  persistence. 


BATTLESHIP   BANZAI!* 

By  CAPTAIN  WALTER  KARIG,  U,  S,  NAVAL  RESERVE  (RET.),  LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER  RUSSELL  HARRIS,  U.  S.  NAVAL  RESERVE,  and  LIEUTENANT 

COMMANDER  FRANK  A.  MANSON,  U.  S.  NAVY 


IN  CHARTING  his  plans  to  protect  the  in- 
vasion fleet  at  Okinawa,  in  March  1945, 
Admiral  Spruance  allowed  for  the  dubi- 
ous possibility  that  the  Japanese  might  try 
fast  surface  raids.  So,  in  addition  to  main- 
taining a  clock-aroimd  air  watch  of  the  sea 
approaches,  he  placed  a  network  of  subma- 
rines to  guard  the  southern  gates  of  the  In- 
land Sea. 

Certainly  any  scheme  the  Japanese  might 
concoct  to  raid  Okinawa  shipping  would  be  a 
desperate  gamble.  But  Japan  was  in  desper- 
ate straits.  Camphor  and  pine  oil,  even  fish 
oil,  were  being  used  as  substitutes  for  pe- 
troleum. The  people  were  mixing  sawdust 
with  their  rice — red  pine  was  deemed  the 
tastiest!  Imperial  air  forces  by  necessity  had 
resorted  to  suicide.  Japan  was  besieged,  cut 
off  from  continental  supplies  by  American 
submarines,  her  industries  pounded  to 
scorched  rubble  by  Flying  Fortresses.  The 
end  of  the  war  was  inexorably  approaching. 

The  way  of  the  Samurai  is  not  to  wait  for 
the  inevitable  but  to  go  forth,  sword  in  hand, 
to  meet  it. 

No  one  knew  Japan's  plight  better  than 
Admiral  Soemu  Toyoda,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  Combined  Fleets — 
"combined"  because  not  enough  was  left  of 
them  to  warrant  otherwise. 

Toyoda  had  never  been  optimistic  about  a 
war  with  the  United  States.  He  made  no 
secret  of  his  disgust  with  the  Army,  which  he 
blamed  for  precipitating  the  conflict  out  of  an 
inspiration  composed  equally  of  over-esti- 
mating its  own  strength  and  under-estimat- 
ing America's.  But  Toyoda  was  also  a  loyal 
servant  of  the  Emperor,  and,  once  committed 
to  the  war,  he  was  determined  to  do  his  best 
to  win  it,  and,  failing  the  impossible,  to  lose 

*  From  Victory  in  the  Pacific,  Volume  Five  of  the 
Battle  Report  series,  to  be  published  in  December,  1949, 
by  Rinehart  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Printed  in  ad- 
vance by  special  permission  of  the  publishers. 


gloriously  and  to  make  the  victor  pay  ex- 
travagantly. 

Now  he  knew  he  could  not  even  achieve 
the  alternative,  but  at  least  he  did  not  have 
to  see  his  fleet  perish  ingloriously. 

He  commandeered  every  drop  of  fuel  oil 
that  could  be  transported  to  Tokuyama  Bay. 
By  draining  every  storage  tank,  a  respecta- 
ble 2,500  tons  was  assembled  as  word  came 
from  Okinawa  that  the  Americans  were 
ashore. 

Two  thousand,  five  hundred  tons  of  pe- 
troleum: The  United  States  fleet  burned 
more  than  that  every  hour.  Toyoda  made 
his  computations.  Then  he  rubbed  his  brush 
on  the  ink-cake,  and  carefully,  thoughtfully, 
wrote  a  directive. 

At  3  P.M.,  April  5, 1945,  recently  promoted 
Vice  Admiral  Seiichi  Ito,  I.J.N. ,  received 
Dispatch  Order  No.  607  from  Cine  Com- 


After  a  successful  career  as  a  Washington  and 
foreign  correspondent  for  magazines  and  news- 
papers, Captain  Karig  joined  the  Naval  Reserve 
in  1942.  The  author  of  numerous  novels  in  addi- 
tion to  the  previous  voliunes  of  the  Battle  Report 
series,  he  is  at  present  on  duty  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 

A  native  of  Arkansas,  Lieutenant  Commander 
Harris  graduated  from  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  in  June,  1941,  and  two  weeks  later  plunged 
into  naval  life  at  the  Reserve  Midshipman's 
School,  Northwestern  University.  Then  followed 
Panama,  sea  duty,  Stateside  assignments,  and 
more  sea  duty  in  the  order  named.  In  Washing- 
ton after  the  war  he  collaborated  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  volumes  of  BatUe  Reports. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Manson  graduated 
from  Northeastern  State  College,  Oklahoma,  in 
1941,  and  taught  in  high  school  prior  to  reporting 
to  Cornell  University  for  Naval  training.  He 
served  on  the  staff  of  ComDesIant  and  later  was 
Communications  Officer  of  the  kamikazed  de- 
stroyer Laffey  in  the  Pacific.  He,  too,  collabo- 
rated on  both  volumes  four  and  five  of  Battle 
Reports, 
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bined  Fleet  Admiral  Toyoda.  Admiral  Ito, 
relaxing  in  his  cabin  aboard  his  flagship 
Yamato  swinging  at  anchor  in  Tokuyama 
Bay,  had,  as  was  his  afternoon  custom,  just 
sent  a  steward  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Calmly  Ito 
moved  his  black-rimmed  bifocals  closer  to 
his  eyes  and  read  the  message  handed  to  him 
by  a  radioman. 
The  message  was  short: 

Operation  "Ten-Ichi" 

The  First  Diversion  Attack  Force  will  sortie 
from  the  Inland  Sea,  on  6  April  1945,  and  carry 
out  a  surface  attack  on  United  States  Forces 
at  Okinawa.  The  attack  is  scheduled  at  dawn,  8 
April." 

Ito  read  the  message  again  to  make  sure  of 
the  schedule,  handed  it  to  the  radioman  for 
staff  routing,  and  relaxed  again  for  a  moment 
to  sip  his  tea  and  think  about  the  past,  feel- 
ing reasonably  certain  that  his  future  was 
fairly  well  set  forth  in  the  dispatch. 

Ito  had  lived  a  full  life.  Some  30  years  in 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  had  enabled  him 
to  travel  extensively,  know  many  people,  and 
know  something  about  the  world,  too.  He 
was  in  full  accord  with  his  boss,  Toyoda, 
that  the  Japanese  Navy  should  never  have 
tackled  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  first 
place.  Now  it  was  his  duty  to  tackle  the 
United  States  Navy  in  the  last  place,  and  he 
wryly  murmured  an  ancient  adage:  "Do  not 
uncover  the  teapot  and  release  the  typhoon." 

He  switched  on  his  radio  for  a  4  p.m. 
Tokyo  news  summary,  only  to  hear  fabulous 
claims  of  Japanese  successes  at  Okinawa. 

**Sa-a-a!"  said  Ito,  with  a  sigh,  as  he 
gulped  down  what  remained  of  his  tea,  and 
summoned  his  aides  for  conference. 

For  "Ten-Ichi"  operation,  Ito  had  9  ships: 
his  flagship,  the  Yamato,  the  light  cruiser 
Yahagiy  and  eight  destroyers,  Fuyulsukiy 
Suzulsuki,  Isokaze,  HamakazCy  Yukikaze, 
Asashimo,  Hatsusimo,  and  Kasumi.  He  could 
have  had  more  surface  ships  had  there  been 
more  fuel.  Nine  ships  weren't  sufficient  for 
even  a  successful  suicide  mission;  Ito  knew 
that,  but  he  would  do  his  best. 

A  suicide  mission  for  Yamato — Ito  tried 
but  couldn't  fully  comprehend  that  assign- 
ment. The  67,500-ton  monster  with  its  bat- 
teries of  18.1-inch  guns  was  the  biggest  war- 
ship  ever   built — and   Japan   had   built   it 


secretly,  at  that.  It  was  to  be  the  symbol  of 
Japan's  supremacy,  not  only  on  the  sea,  but 
over  the  races  of  mankind. 

For  not  only  was  the  Yamato  the  pride  of 
the  Imperial  Fleet,  she  was  the  bearer  of  the 
name  held  sacred  as  the  original  name  of  the 
Japanese  people.  When  the  gods  separated 
the  land  from  the  waters,  the  first  soil  they 
shaped  was  the  ancient  province  of  Yamato, 
from  which  the  early  people  took  their 
names.  If  the  ship  was  lost  in  the  forthcom- 
ing battle,  more  than  a'  symbol  of  sea  power 
would  be  destroyed,  more  than  the  material 
physical  •  strength  of  Japan  would  be  de- 
pleted. 

By  April  6,  the  Yamato  had  fueled  to  90% 
capacity.  She  had  taken  aboard  a  full  load  of 
ammunition,  including  fuzed  AA  projectiles 
for  18.1-inch  guns,  one  burst  from  which 
should  disintegrate  an  enemy  plane  20  miles 
away.  She  had  a  veteran  crew  of  nearly 
2,500  officers  and  men  whose  morale  was 
high,  despite  the  gloomy  war  picture. 

After  having  lit  off  boilers  shortly  before 
noon,  Ito's  squadron  steamed  out  of  Toku- 
yama Harbor  into  the  Inland  Sea,  Okinawa 
bound.  It  was  3 :  20  p.m.,  April  6.  Hardly  were 
they  underway  when,  according  to  Com- 
mander T.  Miyamoto,  a  survivor  from  Ad- 
miral Ito's  staff,  a  group  of  B-29's  winged 
over  high,  too  high  to  notice  any  activity  in 
the  Inland  Sea. 

The  ships  steamed  south  through  the 
Bungo  Channel,  east  of  Kyushu,  unde- 
tected. Undetected,  that  is,  for  a  total  of 
three  hours.  Then  two  alert  U.  S.  submarines, 
the  Threadfin  and  Hackleback  on  guard  duty 
for  Admiral  Spruance,  made  visual  contact. 

"At  least  one  battleship  .  .  .  supporting 
destroyers  .  .  .  course  one  nine  zero,"  was 
the  warning  they  flashed  south. 

Ito's  force,  alert  itself,  intercepted  the 
submarine's  coded  radio  report.  The  Japa- 
nese weren't  sure  of  the  contents,  but  had  a 
good  idea.  Nevertheless,  on  with  the  mis- 
sion! 

Spruance  was  satisfied  that  the  Japanese 
intended  to  raid  Okinawa,  and  decided  to  let 
them  steam  southward  before  attacking — 
sufficiently  southward,  at  least,  to  nab  them 
before  they  could  possibly  retreat  into  the 
Inland  Sea.  Then  he  had  a  second  thought. 


BatUeskip  Banzai! 


Oficial  U.  S.  Nan  Ptiologr, 


PRELUDE  TO  SDIEING 


The  Yamato,  world's  Mggest  battleship,  maneuveis  violently'to  avoid  bombs  dropped  by  U.  S.  Navy  a 
during  a  raid  on  the  Jap  naval  base  on  Kure  Bay,  March  19,  1945.  The  Yamato  escaped  this  time,  bi 
by  carrier  planes  three  weeks  later  in  the  East  China  Sea. 


Suppose  the  enemy  might  not  be  heading  for 
Okinawa,  but  rather  the  naval  base  at 
Sasebo  on  Kyushu's  west  coast?  Time  was 
wasting.  Begin  the  search ! 

Forty  fighter  planes,  in  units  of  four, 
roared  off  the  fast  carriers'  decks  during 
morning  twilight  of  April  7,  to  search  a  wide, 
pie-slice  quadrant,  covering  any  possible 
course  that  the  enemy  might  have  chosen 
during  the  night.  In  order  to  move  TF  S8's 
air  strips  closer  to  the  enemy,  the  carriers 
had  turned  northeastward  about  4  a.m.,  an 
hour  before  the  search  was  launched. 

Ito  was  heading  as  straight  for  Okinawa  as 
the  volcanic  peaks  of  the  Ryukyus  and  the 
general  operating  area   of  Task  Force  58 


would  permit.  He  had  passed  through  Bungo 
Strait  about  dusk.  At  6:00  p.u.  one-third  of 
the  Yamalo's  crew  was  sent  to  battle  stations 
white  the  remainder  slept  nearby.  The  night 
passed  uneventfully,  and  a  speed  of  20  knots 
was  maintained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  breakfast  was 
completed  in  all  the  Japanese  ships  by 
7:00  A.M.  Three  hours  later,  the  first  uncer- 
tain radar  contact  was  made  with  U,  S, 
planes. 

Ito  ordered  all  ships  to  prepare  to  go  to 
general  quarters.  Not  an  instant  too  soon, 
either.  A  few  minutes  later  U.  S.  PBM's  were 
actually  sighted.  Ito  sounded  general  quar- 
ters. 

The  Yamato  was  buttoned  up  completely. 
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all  doors,  hatches,  and  ventilation  closures 
tightly  shut.  Even  the  escape  scuttles  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  vertical  watertight 
doors,  a  characteristic  on  all  Japanese  war- 
ships, were  tightly  dogged.  It  took  her  repair 
parties  7  minutes  to  get  set  for  battle,  but  the 
Yamato  was  now  ready  in  every  respect. 

All  of  Ito's  ships  were  ready  for  action — 
as  ready  as  they  could  get  without  air  cover. 
They  never  had  more  than  five  land-based 
planes  for  cover — none  after  10  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Whether  the  Japanese  intended  to  fight, 
feint,  or  retire  made  little  difference  to  Ad- 
miral Spruance  now. 

An  Essex  hellcat  had  found  them  within 
range.  It  was  8:22  a.m.  "One  Fawa/o-class 
battleship,  one  or  two  cruisers  and  eight 
destroyers  ..." 

"Pilots,  man  your  planes!" 

Avengers,  loaded  with  torpedoes;  Hell- 
divers  with  semi-armor-piercing  bombs,  and 
fighters  with  500-pound  bombs  took  ofif  at 
10:00  A.M.  The  entire  striking  force  of  Task 
Group  58.1  and  58.3  was  aloft.  Task  Group 
58.4  followed  45  minutes  later.  In  all  386 
planes  streaked  northward. 

"But,"  said  a  bewildered  British  observer, 
"you  have  launched  before  you  can  possibly 
be  sure  of  their  location." 

Quick  ta  reply,  Commodore  Arleigh  Burke 
of  Mitscher's  staflF  said,  "We  are  taking  a 
chance;  we  are  launching  against  the  spot 
where  we  would  be  if  we  were  the  Yamato,^^ 

Ito's  ships  were  kept  under  constant  ob- 
servation all  morning  long  by  U.  S.  Kerama 
Retto-based  PBM's.  So  annoyed  was  Ito 
that  he  opened  fire  with  main  and  auxiliary 
batteries  on  the  pestering,  awkward-looking 
flying  boats.  Unimpressed,  the  PBM's 
merely  ducked  into  a  cloud  and  waited  for 
Ito  to  pipe  down,  which  he  did  in  less  than  a 
minute.  He  had  to  save  ammunition  for  ships 
later,  if  not  Grummans  sooner.  //  not  Grum- 
tnans  sooner  was  right  I 

Planes  from  two  task  groups  of  58  were 
closing  fast.  One  of  their  pilots  tells  what 
happened: 

"It  was  a  dull  flight,  and  as  usual,  nothing 
to  do.  I  smoked  and  then  smoked  some  more; 
chewed  a  couple  of  packages  of  gum  and 


finally  began  to  count  planes.  We  were  in 
such  a  compact  formation  that  it  was  easy 
...  50,  75  ...  150  ...  200  ..  .  250  and  I 
quit  counting.  It  wasn't  safe.  I  had  just 
turned  to  count  the  planes  to  my  right  and 
saw  an  F4U  (Corsair)  spin  dizzily  out  of  a 
cloud,  his  tail  assembly  clipped  away  by 
collision.  I  quit  counting. 

"We  looked  like  a  giant  crop  of  blackbirds 
hunting  for  Farmer  Ito's  granary.  The  hunt- 
ing got  tougher  and  tougher.  Rain  and  more 
rain.  Clouds  and  more  clouds.  At  last  one  of 
the  bomber  pilots  radioed,  'I've  got  'em  on 
my  radar.'  That  would  have  been  a  great 
help  had  we  been  attacking  by  radar,  but  we 
weren't.  Eventually  it  was  like  swimming 
through  soup,  we  couldn't  see  a  thing,  not 
even  the  formation  in  front  of  us. 

"Then  another  bomber  pilot  radioed, 
'I'm  over  the  target  location,  where  are  the 
Japs?' 

"That  was  the  last  communication  that  I 
remember.  Slowly  our  radios  had  developed 
a  whining  sound,  which  grew  worse  and 
worse  until  they  were  like  fire  sirens  fastened 
to  our  heads.  Now  we  could  neither  see  nor 
hear!  It  was  like  a  football  game  of  the  deaf 
and  blind.  The  Japanese  had  jammed  our 
voice  communications.  CTur  Air  Group  Co- 
ordinator was  helpless.  He  couldn't  coordi- 
nate anything.  He  couldn't  see  or  hear. 

"There  was  a  sudden  eruption  of  A  A  close 
ahead.  Then  we  knew  we  had  found  them 
and,  because  of  their  bursts,  we  knew  where 
they  were. 

"Naturally  we  scattered,  to  begin  the 
most  confusing  air-sea  battle  of  all  time.  The 
Japanese  gunnery  oflBicers  were  handicapped 
because  they  didn't  have  the  slightest  idea 
from  where  the  next  attack  would  develop. 
Nor  did  we,  the  attackers,  for  that  matter. 
"Our  training  instructions — to  dive 
steeply  from  10,000  feet  or  higher — ^proved 
useless.  Here  the  ceiling  was  only  3,000  feet, 
with  rain  squalls  all  around.  Bomber  pilots 
pushed  over  in  all  sorts  of  crazy  dives, 
fighter  pilots  used  every  maneuver  in  the 
book,  torpedo  pilots  stuck  their  necks  all  the 
way  out,  dropped  right  down  on  the  surface 
and  delivered  their  parcels  so  near  the  ships 
that  many  of  them  missed  the  ships'  super- 
structures by  inches. 

"The  Japanese  ships  squirmed  like  a  nest 


Battleship  Banzai! 


RUNNING  THE  GAUNTLET  OF 


akes.  The  light  cruiser  skipper  steamed 
ikgeously  away  from  the  main  body,  in  a 
erate  attempt  to  divert  the  attackers  in 
1  ire ction— away  from  the  beloved  ¥a- 
.  He  succeeded  in  getting  himself  ex- 
tiously  knocked  out," 
le  group  of  torpedo  planes  scored  several 
on  one  side  of  the  great  Japanese  battle- 
causing  her  to  list  heavily  to  port, 
1,  a  few  moments  later,  planes  from  the 
isite  side  scored  equally  as  many  hits, 
the  resulting  heel  to  starboard  put  her 
on  an  even  keel  once  more.  It  is  doubt- 
f  damage  control  officers  aboard  the 
ato  could  have  done  as  well, 
cact  assessment  of  damage  was  impossi- 
13  the  first  air  groups  pulled  away;  the 


Yamato  and  Yahagi  were  heavi 
destroyers  were  positively  sunk. 

To  the  Yamaio,  as  survivors  la 
the  first  strike  came  in  two  big 
first  scored  four  bomb  hits  in  the 
number  three  turret,  just  aft  of 
and  two  or  three  torpedo  hits  < 
side.  The  bombs  started  a  fire 
never  extinguished. 

The  second  wave  of  planes  sco 
four  torpedo  hits,  three  to  port 
the  starboard.  The  Yamato  took 
list  to  port,  which  required  coun 
of  all  remaining  starboard  void 
speed  was  reduced  from  28  knots 
than  18. 

When    the    second   strike— T 
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58.4's  48  Hellcats,  25  HeUdivers,  and  53 
Avengers — arrived  about  an  hour  after  the 
first  strike,  the  Yamato  was  still  shooting  and 
still  fighting  mad.  The  cruiser  Yahagi  had  no 
way  on,  and  was  spewing  what  remained  of 
her  precious  oil.  One  of  the  destroyers  burned 
fiercely  and  was  trailing  oil. 

Greatly  reduced  anti-aircraft  fire  met  the 
second  strike.  The  weather  had  become  worse 
but  voice  communications  were  improved, 
since  most  the  Japanese  radio  counter- 
measures  had  been  silenced. 

The  Yahagi,  which  had  chosen  to  fight 
alone,  was  first  to  be  pulverized.  After  taking 
at  least  a  dozen  bombs  and  nearly  as  many 
torpedoes,  she  gave  up  and  went  down  at 
2:05  F.H.,  after  105  minutes  of  fighting. 

How  much  punishment  could  the  Yamato 


take?  Air  Group  10,  from  the  U.  S.  Carrier 
Intrepid,  swarmed  in,  connecting  with  at 
least  one  torpedo  and  eight  bombs.  The 
Yamato  reeled  under  the  impact,  zigged 
wildly,  cutting  crazy  patterns  in  the  debris 
covered  water.  Then  came  the  final  blow — 
six  Vorklown  "torpeckers." 

The  Commander  of  Torpedo  Squadron  9, 
leading  the  attack,  took  a  quick  estimate  ol 
the  situation.  The  Yamato  was  listed 
heavily  to  port.  Her  massive  armor  belt  on 
the  starboard  side  could  be  seen  high  out  of 
the  water,  exposing  her  more  vulnerable 
underbelly. 

"Hit  her  in  the  belly— «oit/" 

As  he  brought  his  sextet  around  to  the 
Yamato's  high  side,  the  starboard,  be  in- 
structed  all   pilots  and  crewmen;   "Lower 
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torpedo  depth  setting  from  10  to  20  feet." 

Enemy  radars  were  so  cluttered  with  mill- 
ing fighters  and  bombers  that  the  "tor- 
peckers"  sped  in  undetected,  their  props 
cutting  ripples  in  the  water.  All  six  planes 
made  perfect  runs;  so  did  at  least  five  of  the 
torpedoes. 

Her  bottom  ripped  out,  pushed  over  by 
the  tremendous  force  of  the  underwater  ex- 
plosions, the  Yamato  slowly  rolled  on  her 
beam  ends.  Billowing  sheets  of  steam,  flame, 
and  spray  veiled  her  departure  as  completely 
as  the  yellow  curtain  of  Japanese  security 
had  veiled  her  commissioning  ceremonies 
December  17,  1941,  in  the  Kure  Navy  Yard. 

The  mighty  Yamato  had  lived  6  months 
longer  than  her  sister  ship  Musashiy  lost  in 
the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  Her  career  had 
been  active,  if  not  successful.  She  had  sur- 
vived a  torpedo  from  the  U.  S.  submarine 
Skate,  north  of  Truk  in  December  1943,  and 
three  bomb  hits  in  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf. 

Nearly  all  aboard  the  Yamato  went  down 
with  her,  among  them  Vice  Admiral  Ito.  His 
Chief  of  StaflF,  who  had  been  standing  on  the 
eighth  level  of  the  pagoda  tower,  was  trapped 
and  carried  several  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
where  he  lost  consciousness.  He  later  bobbed 
to  the  surface,  was  picked  up  by  the  de- 
stroyer Fututsuki,  and  was  one  of  the  280 
who  survived. 

But  the  fight  had  not  ended,  according  to 
the  battle  log  of  Japan's  Second  Destroyer 
Squadron,  although  the  rest  must  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  anti-climatic : 

1417 :  Yamato  blew  up  and  sank. 
1430:  Suzutsuki  burning. 
1440:  Enemy  planes  left  after  strafing  sur- 
vivors of  Yahagi  and  Hamakase. 


1450:  Fututsuki,    HatsushimOy    and    Yukikaze 

started  to  pick  up  survivors. 
1505:  Two  enemy  PBM's  searching  for  and 

picking  up  fallen  enemy  flying  personnel. 
1524:  Fuyutsuki  firing  at  PBM. 
1657:  Kasumi  sunk. 
2240:  Isokaze  scuttled  (unable  to  make  further 

retreat). 

The  log  for  the  next  day,  April  8,  finished 
the  laconic  Japanese  version  of  the  battle. 

0845:  Fuyutsuki  arrived  Sasebo,  Japan. 

1000:  Hatsushimo  and  Yukikaze  arrived  Sasebo 
Japan. 

1430:  Susutsuki  arrived  Sasebo,  entered  Dry- 
dock  No.  7,  badly  damaged. 

Battle  Results:  At  least  19  U.  S.  planes  shot 
down.  Yamato,  Yahagi,  Isokaze,  Kasumi 
and  Hamakaze  sunk.  Asashimo  not 
heard  from,  probably  sunk. 

The  damage  estimated  done  to  "the 
enemy"  was  a  little  over-optimistic,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  regardless  of  which  side 
makes  the  claims.  Of  the  386  U.  S.  planes 
participating,  four  dive  bombers,  three  tor- 
pedo planes,  and  three  fighters  were  shot 
down,  from  which  all  but  four  pilots  and 
eight  crewmen  were  rescued. 

Thus  the  curtain  was  closed  on  the  last 
surface  action  for  the  Japanese  fleet  in  World 
War  II,  the  tragic  finale  of  Japan's  bid  for 
control  of  the  western  seas.  What  once  was 
the  third  mightiest  fleet  in  the  world,  had 
been  reduced  in  less  than  three  and  a  half 
years  to  a  few  pitiful  remnants,  all  anchored 
in  home  waters  awaiting  the  executioner's 
axe.  It  was  not  long  in  coming.  Allied  carriers 
soon  closed  in,  their  planes  blasting  the  ships 
relentlessly  until  Armistice  Day  brought  an 
end  to  hostilities. 


"NO  LIGHTS,  NO  SEE" 

Contributed  by  MR.  HARRY  C.  TAYLOR 

During  the  war,  I  served  in  the  Armed  Guard  as  a  signalman  on  merchant  ships.  At  this  particular 
time,  I  was  on  a  troop  transport  sailing  to  Alaska.  We  changed  crews  and  among  them  was  a  boy  from 
the  Ozark  Mountains  who  had  never  been  to  sea  before.  He  was  standing  lookout  on  the  bridge  and 
when  it  grew  dark,  he  walked  over  to  where  I  was  standing  and  said, 

"When  are  we  going  to  stop?" 

"Why  should  we  stop?"  I  asked  him.  "We  just  started  this  morning." 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "we  don't  have  any  lights,  and  we  can't  see  where  we  are  going." 

{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 
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The  Story  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 

and  Naval  Gun  Factory 

By  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  HARRY  C.  ALLENDORFER,  U.  S,  Navy 


DID  YOU  realize  that  the  world's  largest 
naval  armament  plant  is  the  United 
States  Naval  Gun  Factory,  located  a 
scant  twelve  blocks  southeast  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol  in  Washington,  D.  C?  Very  few 
people  do.  Nor  are  many  people  today  aware 
of  the  importance  of  this  sprawling  12S-acre 
establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Anacostia 
River.  In  this  day  of  atomic  bombs,  super- 
submarines,  jet  aircraft,  and  guided  missiles, 
this  is  most  understandable,  for  the  popular 
trend  of  thought,  right  or  wrong,  is  most 
certainly  away  from  guns  as  such.  It  is  quite 
natural,  then,  that  an  establishment  with  the 
name  "Gun  Factory"  should  be  considered 
to  be  obsolescent  by  the  uninformed.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Gun  Factory 
today  is  far  from  being  a  gun  factory  alone. 
The  potential  for  making  all  sizes  of  big  guns 
still  exists,  and  ultramodern  rapid  fire  anti- 
aircraft machine  guns  are  being  turned  out 
on  a  mass  production  basis,  but  the  plant 
does  not  stop  there.  The  latest  in  aircraft 
armament  for  the  newest  airplanes,  guided 
missile  components,  rocket  launchers,  and 
electronic  equipment  are  but  a  few  of  the 
new  types  which  are  now  familiar  sights  on 
the  plant's  drawing  boards  and  production 
lines.  The  weapons  of  the  New  Navy  have 
progressed  far  beyond  the  ball  and  shot 
stage,  and  the  Gun  Factory  has  kept  up  with 
the  pace. 

It  is  probably  this  fact  more  than  any 
other  which  makes  the  Gun  Factory  the 
great  institution  it  is  today.  Nearly  ten 
thousand  engineers,  scientists,  artisans,  and 
clerks  combine  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
"know-how"  with  the  most  up-to-date  in- 
dustrial equipment  to  develop  and  produce 
the  finest  naval  ordnance  in  the  world. 

On  a  par  with  the  "know-how"  which  has 
developed  through  the  years,  and  just  as 


important,  is  the  tradition  and  history  which 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  plant  and 
its  products.  Occurring  as  it  did  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Nation's  Capitol,  the  history 
of  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  Gun  Factory 
could  not  help  being  intimately  attached  to 
that  of  the  nation  itself. 

Early  in  1 798  the  ire  of  the  young  Republic 
was  aroused  by  lawless  and  harsh  depreda- 
tions on  American  sea  commerce  by  the  ships 
of  the  warring  European  nations,  France  in 
particular.  To  remedy  the  situation,  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  and  Congress  set  about 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  for  a 
Navy  to  protect  American  ships  at  sea. 

Early  in  the  planning  for  the  new  Navy  it 
was  realized  that  at  least  one  navy  yard  was 
necessary  if  a  fleet  of  the  required  size  was  to 
be  created.  Naval  construction  during  and 
immediately  following  the  Revolution  had 
been  done  by  private  shipyards,  but  these 
yards  had  not  proved  themselves  capable  of 
rapid  and  efficient  building  of  even  the  early 
44-gun  frigates.  In  every  case  it  had  been 
necessary  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the  small 
private  yards  at  considerable  government 
expense.  Since  the  plans  of  the  Navy  De- 


Graduating  with  his  Naval  Academy  class 
ahead  of  time  only  short  dajrs  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Allendorfer  has  had  a 
career  largely  concerned  with  ordnance  and 
gunnery.  His  wartime  service  on  the  U.S.S. 
WickUa  took  him  into  every  theater  of  war,  in- 
cluding the  climax  of  Okinawa.  Subsequently  he 
was  Operations  Officer  of  Task  Force  55,  the 
Navy's  occupying  force  in  Japan,  and  still  later 
he  was  Assistant  Operations  Officer  for  the  target 
task  group  in  the  atom  bomb  tests  at  Bikini. 
At  present  he  is  Public  Information  Officer  and 
Aide  to  the  Superintendent,  U.  S.  Naval  Gun 
Factory,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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partment  called  for  the  construction  of 
vessels  as  large  as  74-gun  ships-of-the-line,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  establishment  of  ade- 
quate government  yards  was  in  order  and 
essential. 

The  task  of  taking  the  initial  steps  to 
found  the  first  navy  yard  fell  to  Benjamin 
Stoddert,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  A 
native  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Stoddert  was  a 
merchant,  shipper,  banker,  and  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton. With  this  background,  it  is  natural  that 
he  should  have  decided  to  place  the  first  of 
the  navy  yards  at  Washington.  In  explaining 
his  reason  for  selection  of  this  site,  he  wrote: 
"No  place  farther  south  will  admit  of  the 
same  degree  of  security  against  the  enemy. 
No  place  to  the  northward  or  eastward  will 
afford  timber  so  good,  so  cheap,  or  in  such 
abundance.  I  might  add  all  other  materials 
for  building  and  arming  ships." 

He  also  stated  that  he  considered  it  desira- 
ble for  the  principal  navy  yard  to  be  "under 
the  eye  of  the  government."  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  note  that  today  the 
Gun  Factory  is  considered  to  be  a  "field  ac- 
tivity" of  the  Navy  and  not  at  the  "seat  of 
the  government." 

Stoddert  was  backed  up  in  his  selection  of 
a  site  by  no  less  than  General  Washington 
himself.  Washington  agreed  that  a  yard 
should  be  situated  at  Washington  for  the 
building  of  naval  vessels.  General  Washing- 
ton's keen  foresight  was  displayed  once  again 
in  his  noting  of  the  fact  that  the  depth  of  the 
Anacostia  and  Potomac  Rivers  would  always 
be  a  limiting  factor  to  a  Washington  yard. 
With  this  in  mind,  he  recommended  that  a 
naval  arsenal  be  located  below  the  shallow 
portions  of  the  river  so  that  ships  built  in  the 
yard  could  be  floated  to  deeper  water  before 
loading  down  with  armament  and  ammuni- 
tion. Today,  when  emphasis  on  unification  is 
foremost  in  military  minds,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  active  interest  that  General 
Washington,  a  retired  Army  oflScer,  displayed 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Navy  Yard. 

On  October  2,  1799,  negotiations  for  the 
initial  tracts  of  land  were  completed  and  the 
Navy  Yard  came  into  being.  On  October  2  of 
this  year,  1949,  a  century  and  a  half  later, 
the  Yard  is  still  functioning,  under  a  different 
name  and  with  a  different  primary  mission, 


it  is  true,  but  still  retaining  many  of  its 
original  buildings  and  much  of  its  early  form. 

Captain  Thomas  Tingey  was  selected  to 
be  the  first  Commandant  of  the  new  Navy 
Yard.  This  selection  was  made  because,  as 
Stoddert  put  it,  he  was  "an  officer  of  great 
merit  in  our  service."  In  addition  to  having 
an  excellent  service  reputation,  he  had  seen 
and  inspected  Navy  Yards  in  England. 

Tingey's  tour  of  duty  as  Commandant  of 
the  Yard  was  a  colorful  one,  full  of  interest- 1 
ing  fact  and  fascinating  legend.  His  record  of 
length  of  time  in  one  billet  has  probably  not 
been  broken  to  this  day,  for  he  was  Com- 
mandant for  twenty-nine  years.  It  is  said 
that  he  held  the  position  for  so  long  that  on 
his  death  he  willed  the  Commandant's 
Quarters  in  the  Yard  to  his  heirs.  Legend 
also  has  it  that  for  many  years  Tingey's 
ghost  was  frequently  seen  at  the  windows  of 
the  Commandant's  Quarters  and  in  the 
streets  of  the  Yard,  wearing  a  cocked  hat  and 
sword  over  a  long  flannel  nightshirt  and 
carrying  a  long  brass  spyglass  under  its  arm. 
At  midnight  on  December  1,  1945  when  the 
name  Washington  Navy  Yard  was  officially 
changed  to  United  States  Naval  Gun  Fac- 
tory, this  ghost  vanished  with  a  cry  that  was 
heard  for  miles  around. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  new  government  the 
Navy  Yard  occupied  a  prominent  and  im- 
portant position.  Accordingly,  Tingey,  as 
Commandant,  was  high  in  both  official  and 
social  life  of  the  Capital.  An  account  from 
the  society  page  of  the  July  6,  1801,  issue  of 
the  newspaper,  National  Intelligencer,  is 
typical  of  social  entertainment  of  the  day: 

On  Saturday  our  Great  National  Day  was 
celebrated  here  with  patriotic  and  rational  ani- 
mation. The  dawn  of  day  was  announced  by  a 
salute  from  the  frigates,  and  during  it  ordinary 
business  was  universally  suspended  .... 

During  the  dinner,  and  until  the  company 
separated,  a  full  band  of  music,  detached  from 
Col.  Burrows's  Corps,  played  patriotic  and  festive 
airs,  and  each  toast  was  announced  by  a  discharge 
of  artillery,  returned  from  one  of  the  frigates  .... 

Capt.  Tingey  then  sang,  with  happy  animation, 
a  patriotic  song,  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Law,  which  was  received  with  loud  plau- 
dits .... 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  enlivened  by 
the  cheerful  circulation  of  the  glass,  by  an  ex- 
cellent selection  of  instrumental  music  and  by 
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animating  songs  from  different  citizens;  when,  at 
an  early  hour,  the  company  retired  in  perfect  good 
humour  and  sobriety. 

Tingey's  tour  was,  however,  far  from  being 
all  party  and  play.  In  fact,  accounts  of  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  might 
well  have  been  taken  from  the  newspapers  of 
today  for  the  trying  times  of  reorganization 
and  reduction  through  which  the  Navy  is 
now  passing  might  well  have  been  blue- 
printed from  the  happenings  of  Tingey's  day. 
When  the  undeclared  war  with  France  was 
ended  in  September,  1800,  economy  through 
naval  and  military  decreases  became  a 
favorite  topic  of  the  day.  "The  wild  men  of 
the  West,"  as  Tingey  called  the  more  vocal 
followers  of  Thomas  Jefiferson,  demanded  im- 
mediate reduction  of  the  military.  Placing 
the  Navy  on  a  peacetime  footing  was  wisely 
undertaken  by  Secretary  Stoddert.  His  re- 
port to  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  January,  1801,  recom- 
mended the  sale  of  all  vessels  except  thirteen 
frigates,  seven  of  which  were  to  be  laid  up  in 
reserve. 

Congress  heeded  these  recommendations 
and  made  them  law.  However,  the  day  after 
this  law  was  passed  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
inaugurated  President,  and  the  Federalist 
Government  was  displaced  by  the  Repub- 
licans, whose  attitude  towards  the  Navy  was 
quite  different.  Because  the  Naval  Authori- 
zation Act  left  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  the  President,  the 
fate  of  the  Navy  was  largely  in  Jefferson's 
hands.  He  might  well  have  interpreted  the 
Navy  out  of  existence,  the  way  the  law  was 
written.  Fortunately,  however,  he  felt  that 
a  Navy  was  the  single  type  of  force  a  republic 
might  possess  or  employ.  The  law  provided 
for  only  a  limited  number  of  officers.  Only 
nine  out  of  twenty-eight  captains  were  sup- 
posed to  be  retained,  but  Jefferson  kept 
thirteen. 

This  being  the  President's  point  of  view  as 
regards  the  ships  and  officers  of  the  Navy, 
those  in  the  government  with  different 
opinions  turned  to  the  shore  establishment  to 
effect  their  economy.  Albert  Gallatin,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  who  led  this  school  of 
thought,  vigorously  sought  to  have  the 
number  of  yards  reduced.  Republican  edi- 


torialists called  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
an  "establishment  of  monarchical  waste  and 
sink  of  corruption."  President  Jefferson,  how- 
ever, was  not  swayed  for  he  thoroughly  be- 
lieved and  stated  that:  "a  power  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  navy,  is  a  power  to  provide 
recepticals  {sic)  for  it,  and  places  to  cover 
and  preserve  it." 

Then,  as  now,  the  preservation  of  ships  in 
inactive  reserve  was  a  problem.  Interestingly 
enough.  President  Jefferson's  inventive  mind 
became  interested  and  took  on  the  project  of 
developing  an  effective  means  of  preserving 
inactive  ships.  He  discovered  that  expenses 
involved  in  repair  and  renewal  of  gear  on  an 
idle  ship  in  a  harbor  amounted  to  the  original 
cost  of  the  vessel  after  ten  or  twelve  years. 
He  also  learned  that  the  Venetians  had  pre- 
served vessels  perfectly  for  as  long  as  eighty 
years  by  placing  the  craft  in  docks  kept  dry 
by  continuous  pumping.  These  docks,  how- 
ever, were  expensive  to  construct  and  to  keep 
dry,  and  were  practical  only  where  high 
tides  were  found.  It  was  Jefferson's  idea  to 
place  the  ships  in  a  drydock  above  the  level 
of  the  tide  where  water  would  be  accessible 
only  through  a  lock  which  could  be  filled  by 
means  of  a  natural  stream. 

It  was  this  type  of  drydock  which  was 
finally  built  at  the  Yard.  Other  problems  of 
putting  ships  in  "zippers"  or  "mothballs" 
were  amazingly  similar  to  those  encountered 
after  World  War  II.  Who  is  to  be  responsible 
for  the  ships?  How  many  and  what  kind  of 
inspections  of  them  should  be  made?  How 
much  gear  should  be  removed  from  them  and 
where  should  it  be  stored?  The  majority  of 
these  problems  were  solved  then,  however, 
as  after  World  War  II,  by  careful  planning 
and  organization  by  the  farsighted  officers 
charged  with  the  task. 

Another  section  of  the  Yard's  early  history 
which  might  well  have  been  taken  from  the 
pages  of  today's  newspapers  is  the  affair  of 
Lieutenant  John  Cassin,  Second  in  Com- 
mand of  the  Yard.  In  1808,  when  economy 
was  still  the  watchword,  a  new  act  was 
passed  in  Congress  revising  allowances  and 
subsistence  expenses  provided  officers  at 
shore  stations.  On  the  subject  of  light  and 
fuel,  however,  this  act  was  not  clear,  so 
Lieutenant  Cassin  interpreted  it  to  his  own 
advantage  and  began  to  use  fire^ci<yL  ^xs^ 
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candles  from  the  Yard  supplies  for  his 
quarters.  Within  a  short  time  he  was  charged 
with  misappropriation  of  government  prop- 
erty and  was  front  page  news  in  the  Capital 
newspapers.  A  court  of  inquiry,  however, 
found  him  not  guilty  and  ruled  that  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  was  correct. 

Still  another  incident  of  the  time  which 
smacks  of  the  present,  in  form  at  least,  was 
the  Yard's  first  labor  management  difficulty. 
For  some  time  it  had  been  the  practice  among 
the  workmen  to  send  men  or  boys  out  into 
town  several  times  a  day  to  bring  in  rum  or 
whiskey  to  give  them  a  "lift"  at  work.  This 
had  always  been  done  with  official  sanction; 
but  with  economy  being  the  key  note,  the 
Commandant  ordered  this  practice  stopped 
on  the  grounds  that  such  procurement  er- 
rands resulted  in  too  much  loss  of  time  and 
labor  to  the  Navy.  The  workmen  promptly 
sent  a  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
complaining  that  they  were  not  permitted  to 
have  refreshments  while  at  work.  As  a  result, 
a  compromise  was  reached  and  the  "refresh- 
ment" was  allowed  to  be  brought  in  during 
the  morning  and  noon  rest  periods. 

With  the  declaration  of  the  War  of  1812, 
the  early  problems  of  Tingey  were  dwarfed, 
for  the  Yard  became  not  only  the  number 
one  defense  establishment  but  actually  the 
locale  of  much  of  the  War's  action.  The  at- 
tack on  Washington  in  1814  of  course  led  this 
list.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  battle  the 
Cabinet  held  an  unprecedented  and  historic 
meeting  in  General  Winder's  headquarters 
in  the  Yard,  the  only  time  the  Cabinet  has 
met  outside  the  Capitol  in  the  history  of  the 
Country. 

When  the  British  applied  the  torch  to  the 
Capitol  and  White  House,  the  momentous 
decision  was  made  to  burn  the  Navy  Yard 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  British  hands. 
In  the  resulting  conflagration  all  the  build- 
ings except  the  Officers'  Quarters  were 
burned.  Damage  to  the  Yard  was  estimated 
at  $417,745.73. 

After  the  War  of  1812  the  Yard  never  re- 
gained its  original  position  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  navy  yards.  It  was  apparent 
by  then  that  yards  located  on  deep  water, 
easily  accessible  to  the  sea,  were  more  ad- 
vantageous in  servicing  a  fleet.  Because  of 
this  the  emphasis  gradually  shifted  from 


shipbuilding  to  ordnance  production,  and  the 
great  armament  plant  of  today  began  to 
come  into  being. 

This  shift  of  emphasis,  however,  did  not 
lessen  the  interest  of  the  history  of  the  Yard 
nor  did  it  divorce  it  from  its  natural  position 
of  intimacy  with  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
Ordnance  development  and  manufacture  is 
of  course  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
history,  though  probably  not  the  most  inter- 
esting to  the  non-professional. 

Earliest  of  this  ordnance  development  was 
the  research  and  testing  that  was  done  at  the 
Navy  Yard  by  Robert  Fulton  when  he  was 
perfecting  his  clockwork  torpedo  in  1810. 

Foremost  in  ordnance  development  was,  of 
course,  John  A.  Dahlgren.  His  program  of 
experimentation  at  Washington  became  the 
principal  factor  in  ultimate  determination  of 
the  specialized  character  of  the  Navy  Yard. 
In  1847  Dahlgren  went  to  Washington  to 
take  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  Hale's 
rockets.  This  began  the  ordnance  activity 
which  subsequently  led  to  his  revolutionizing 
naval  gunnery  with  the  development  of  the 
rifled  gun,  the  principle  of  which  is  still  in 
use  today.  His  experimentation  was  not  al- 
ways without  incident  nor  was  the  going 
always  smooth.  In  1849,. for  instance,  he 
narrowly  escaped  death  when  a  32-pounder 
of  the  experimental  battery  exploded  and 
killed  the  gunner  standing  in  front  of  him. 
The  difficulties  and  losses  experienced,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  for  a  good  cause  in  the 
years  that  followed  as  the  United  States 
Fleets,  armed  with  Dahlgren  type  guns, 
swept  all  opposition  from  the  seas. 

Today  ordnance  development  and  experi- 
mentation still  continues  at  the  Yard — now 
the  Gun  Factory — though  the  specifications 
are  radically  different  from  those  towards 
which  Dahlgren  worked.  Now  the  develop- 
ment is  aimed  at  producing  rapid  firing 
machine  guns  with  which  to  arm  the  latest 
jet  aircraft.  Also  on  development  schedules 
are  anti-aircraft  and  anti-missile  guns  for 
shipboard  use,  depth  charge  projectors  for 
anti-submarine  use,  rocket  launchers  for  both 
aircraft  and  surface  ships,  and  dozens  of 
other  new  types  of  a  similar  nature. 

Technical  development  at  the  Yard  has 
not  been  confined  to  ordnance  alone.  The 
first  ship  model  testing  basin  was  built  there 
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under  the  direction  of  David  W.  Taylor,  later 
a  rear  admiral,  in  1898.  This  basin  was  one 
of  the  finest  of  its  kind  and  had  features 
which  were  superior  to  all  other  existing 
basins  in  the  world.  Although  primarily 
built  for  the  Navy,  it  was  made  available  to 
and  was  used  by  commercial  shipbuilders  in 
designing  hulls  and  determining  power  re- 
quirements. This  basin  was  the  center  of  all 
test  work  until  the  David  W.  Taylor  Model 
Basin  was  constructed  during  World  War  II 
at  Carderock,  Maryland. 

Another  important  associated  develop- 
ment activity  was  the  Navy  Yard's  wind 
tunnel,  which  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  built.  It  was  in  this  tunnel  that  some 
of  the  earliest  naval  aircraft  designs  were 
developed. 

During  World  War  I,  which  of  course  was 
not  primarily  a  naval  war,  the  versatile  Gun 
Factory  did  an  outstanding  job  in  designing 
and  building  a  landgoing  battleship  battery. 
This  was,  of  course,  the  battery  of  five 
14-inch  railway  guns  produced  at  the  Gun 
Factory.  These  monster  rifles,  each  mounted 
on  a  railway  car,  with  a  locomotive,  kitchen 
car,  three  berthing  cars,  three  workshop  cars, 
a  construction  car,  a  headquarters  car,  and 
a  sand  and  log  car  in  attendance,  were 
manned  by  naval  crews  and  were  originally 
conceived  as  an  answer  to  the  German  "Big 
Bertha"  which  had  bombarded  Paris  at  in- 
conceivable ranges. 

Most  remarkable  part  of  the  undertaking 
was  the  speed  with  which  the  project  was 
completed.  The  first  mount  was  on  its  way 
to  France  via  the  test  ground  at  Sandy  Hook 
just  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  design. 

Firing  at  ranges  up  to  35,000  yards,  the 
five  guns  fired  a  total  of  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-two  rounds  against  the  enemy  with  an 
accuracy  that  astonished  everyone  and 
wreaked  havoc  with  the  German  installa- 
tions.  Unique  in  the  project,  too,  is  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  first  and  probably  the  only 
time  that  a  naval  officer  commanded  the 
largest  pieces  of  "field  artillery"  possessed 
by  a  land  army  of  millions.  This  was  most 
certainly  effective  "unification"  in  its  most 
practiced  form. 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  than  the  tech- 
nical history  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  Gun 


Factory  are  the  many  historic  events  which 
have  occurred  at  the  Yard  by  virtue  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Nation's  Capitol.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  these  interesting  historic  side- 
lights was  the  landing  at  the  Yard  water- 
front on  May  14,  1860,  of  the  first  Japanese 
Embassy  to  the  United  States.  The  Japanese 
had  made  the  trip  to  Washington  aboard  the 
steamer  Philadelphia.  In  an  impressive  cere- 
mony, under  the  flag  of  the  rising  sun  waving 
from  the  wharf  flag  pole  and  flanked  by  a 
company  of  groomed  and  polished  Marines, 
the  Embassy  delegation,  with  the  Treaty  in 
an  ornate  box  suspended  on  a  pole  between 
the  shoulders  of  two  officers,  was  welcomed 
to  the  United  States  by  Captain  Buchanan 
and  the  Mayor  of  Washington. 

Several  years  later  the  Yard  was  deeply 
involved  in  the  apprehension  and  incarcera- 
tion of  the  assassins  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
John  Wilkes  Booth  had  made  his  escape  over 
the  Navy  Yard  bridge  along  the  Confederate 
underground  route  to  the  south.  Instructions 
went  from  the  Navy  Department  to  im- 
prison the  murderer  of  the  President,  when 
apprehended,  under  a  strong  guard  on  a 
monitor  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  Ana- 
costia.  A  heavy  guard  was  immediately 
posted  and  all  was  made  ready  to  receive  the 
criminals.  During  the  night  the  first  two 
accomplices,  Mike  O'Laughlin  and  Lewis 
Paine,  were  caught  and  delivered  to  the 
Yard.  Samuel  Arnold  was  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  prisoners  were  placed 
in  irons  on  board  vessels  in  the  stream,  and 
a  canvas  bag  with  holes  for  only  nose  and 
mouth  was  placed  over  the  head  of  each  man 
"for  better  security  against  conversation." 
These  hoods,  unusual  in  the  history  of  public 
confinement,  were  designed  and  made  at  the 
Navy  Yard.  On  April  27  David,  another  con- 
spirator, and  the  remains  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  were  brought  to  the  Yard  and  also 
placed  on  vessels  in  the  stream.  In  1867,  two 
years  later,  John  Surratt  was  delivered  to  the 
Yard  after  having  been  captured  in  Egypt. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  Yard's  connec- 
tions with  the  Nation's  history  have  been 
more  pleasant  than  that  involving  Booth. 

The  waterfront,  in  particular,  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  historic  arrivals  and  depar- 
tures. Typical  of  this  was  the  arrival  on  June 
11,  1927  of  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindhe.^<^^^"^- 
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VULCAN'S  WORKSHOP 


Just  as  Vulcan  was  the  armorer  of  the  gods,  so  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  has  designedand built  most  of  the  weapons 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  through  all  its  wars.  The  above  picture  shows  the  size  of  some  of  the  foundry  equipment  of  the 
Gun  Factory. 


turning  from  his  tiistory- making  first  trans- 
atlantic solo  flight.  The  hero's  arrival 
touched  off  a  near  riot,  the  likes  of  which 
have  never  before  or  since  been  seen  in  the 
Navy  Yard,  but  which  is  not  unusual  in  the 
American  way  of  greeting  its  heroes.  After 
Lindbergh  disembarked  and  while  the  parade 
which  was  to  take  him  uptown  was  forming, 
some  9,000  people  who  had  formed  on  the 
waterfront  became  hysterical  with  joy  and 
got  completely  out  of  control.  The  crowd 
lines  were  broken,  and  the  guard  overrun. 
The  crowd  surged  over  the  hero's  automobile, 
the  band,  and  Graham  McNamee,  the  radio 
announcer,  and  chaos  leigned  until  some 
time  later  when  the  Yard  Police  and  Marine 
Guard  were  able  to  restore  order. 

Other  historic  arrivals  at  the  waterfront 
piers  include  the  body  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  Marshal  Joffre  and  the  Allied  Com- 
mission, Admiral  Byrd  and  his  South  Pole 
Expedition,  and  a  part  of  the  "Operation 
Crossroads"  Joint  Task  Force  One,  which 
tested  the  atomic  bomb  at  Bikini. 


Last  but  far  from  least  in  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  Gun  Factory 
are  the  many  odd  jobs  which  have  been  per- 
formed there  throughout  the  years,  jobs 
which  have  little  connection  with  the  Navy 
but  which  are,  nevertheless,  vital  to  the 
running  of  the  Nation. 

As  early  as  1S02,  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  trying  to  placate  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  so  he  would  not  interfere  with 
American  shipping  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Yard 
received  a  rush  order  tor  one  hundred 
specially  built,  extremely  ornate  gun  car- 
riages to  be  delivered  as  a  gift  to  the  Em- 
peror to  pave  the  way  for  smooth  negotia- 
tions. 

During  the  fall  of  1814,  when  the  City  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  in  the  doldrums  as  a 
result  of  the  ravages  of  the  British,  there  was 
a  critical  shortage  of  salt.  The  Navy  Yard 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  turned  over  its 
supplies  to  the  citizens. 

In  1922,  when  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre 
collapsed.  Yard  workmen  with  blow  torches 
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rushed  to  the  rescue  to  cut  loose  survivors 
trapped  in  the  wreckage. 

Giant  gears  for  the  Panama  Canal  locks 
which  could  not  be  manufactured  anywhere 
else  were  machined  at  the  Gun  Factory.  The 
first  of  a  new  type  frame  for  artificial  hands 
and  moulds  for  artificial  eyes  were  made  in 
the  versatile  shops.  When  the  Naval  Medical 
Center  at  Bethesda  needed  a  special  casting 
of  false  teeth  for  research  purposes,  the 
Foundry  came  through.  This  was  the  same 
foundry  which  had  cast  the  famous  bronze 
Tecumseh,  "God  of  the  Pass  Mark"  of  the 
Naval  Academy  midshipmen. 

For  years  the  Gun  Factory  has  been  the 
home  of  the  Presidential  yachts,  and  the 
Presidential  railway  car  has  been  repaired 
and  fitted  with  special  attachments  by  Gun 


Factory  technicians  and  artisans.  The 
famous  monorail  Senate  Subway  is  kept  in 
running  order  by  Gun  Factory  personnel. 

Since  the  days  of  Isaac  Hull  and  Old 
Ironsides  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  has  been 
a  vital  cog  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  It 
has  proven  its  remarkable  ability  to  change 
with  the  times,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  quality  of  flexibility  and 
adaptability  will  continue.  Weapons  may 
change,  but  the  basic  processes  for  their  pro- 
duction will  in  all  probabiUty  remain  the 
same  except  for  improvement  in  method. 

Today,  when  preparedness  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  before,  the  Gun  Factory 
stands  ready  to  continue  to  arm  the  fleet  in 
the  air,  on  the  surface,  and  below  the  surface 
with  the  finest  naval  weapons  in  the  world. 
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The  erecting  shop  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Gun  Factory  where  Ibe  large  guns  and  mounlsare  finally  assembied  and  tested. 
In  this  picture  anS-tnch  triple  mount  of  the  type  uied  on  the  Louiniille  class  of  10,000>ton  heavy  cruisers  is  beuig 
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The  Navy  Yard's  first  ci 


The  Washington  Navy  Yard  and  U.  S.  Naval  Gun  Factory 
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Within  thts  wall 
is  deposited  the  leg  of 
I  Col  Ulric  Dahloren  U  SV 
WOUNDED  July  6™  L863 

WHILE    SKIRMISHING   IN  THE 
STREETS  OF    HaGERSTOWN 
i,  WITH  THE    REBELS 

..- after  -che  battle  of 
Gettysburoh 
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One  of  the  gjant  gean  for  the  Panama  Canal  locks,  desgned  and  built  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 
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What  Happened  to  the  Royal 
Marines 

(See  page  169,  February  1949  Proceedings) 

Former  Petty  Officer  Philip  A.  C. 
Chaflin,  R.N. — I  have  read  with  interest 
the  article  by  Lieulenant  Colonel  Heinl, 
U.S.M.C,  entitled  "What  Happened  to  the 
Royal  Marines?"  in  the  February  Proceed- 
ings, but  I  feel  that  while  be  has  clearly 
recorded  the  diverging  developments  of  the 
Royal  Marines  and  the  U,  S,  Marine  Corps 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  his  article  might 
be  supplemented  with  explanatory  and  in- 
terpretive material.  To  supply  this  I  have 
had  to  consider  a  much  longer  period  of  his- 
tory. 

The  important  differences  between  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  and  the  Royal  Marines 
are  as  fundamental  in  their  respective  na- 
tions as  the  national  constitutions.  The 
United  States'  Constitution  is  one  document, 
and  any  action  can  be  referred  to  court  for  its 
constitutionality  to  be  judged.  The  British 
constitution  on  the  other  hand  is  a  much  less 
tangible  and  yet  more  intimate  and  per- 
vasive force  growing  out  of  the  customs  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island  and 
modified  by  every  subsequent  invader,  king, 
dictator,  and  parliament.  Of  its  two  out- 
standing documents,  the  Great  Charter 
(1215)  and  the  BiU  of  Rights  (1688),  httle 
remains  on  the  statute  book,  but  their  tra- 
dition of  moderate  revolutionism  lives  and 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution of  1776,  the  British  fleet  mutinies  of 
1812,  etc.  It  is  true  that  in  Britain,  too,  ac- 
tions can  be  judged  in  court  in  the  light  of  the 
constitution;  but  instead  of  one  document, 
the  judges  must  consider  a  mass  of  custom, 
precedent,  and  common  and  statute  law,  and 


then,  unless  there  is  some  directly  applicable 
provision,  the  judges'  decision  will  auto- 
matically become  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

If  the  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  no  concise  definition,  and  that  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  even  more  vague,  can  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Crown  be  more  specific? 
It  is  not  in  the  tradition  of  the  British  to 
specify.  If  there  are  hard  and  fast  definitions, 
there  are  also  borderline  cases,  and  disputes 
arise  more  easily,  with  two  or  three  services 
claiming  or  refusing  a  given  function.  With 
undefined  functions  and  close  collaboration 
between  the  services,  the  allotment  of  a 
function  to  one  service  or  another  can  be 
worked  out  without  dissension  in  public. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
naval  officers  often  held  Marine  commissions 
and  alternated  between  sea  and  land  service; 
and  later,  in  the  rather  fitful  first  century  of 
the  Royals'  existence,  several  army  regi- 
ments of  foot  and  even  of  horse  served  at  sea 
as  Marines;  the  present  corps  is  simply  the 
regiment  which  has  stayed  at  sea,  its  men 
being  originally  drawn  from  the  Trained 
Bands  of  London. 

In  the  late  war  each  of  the  three  services 
had  forces  operating  in  the  elements  con- 
sidered the  respective  preserves  of  the  other 
two.  The  Royal  Navy  had  the  Royal  Ma- 
rines and  the  Fleet  Air  Arm.  The  Army  had 
the  War  Department  Fleet,  the  Sea  Trans- 
port Companies  of  R.A.S.C.,  and  the  spot- 
ting squadrons  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  The 
Royal  Air  Force  had  a  few  repair  ships,  a 
large  flotilla  of  motor  craft,  and  the  R.A.F. 
Regiment  for  Airfield  Defence.  The  oddest 
manifestation  of  this  lack  of  sharp  division 
was  the  Royal  Maritime  Regiment  of  Artil- 
lery. After  Dunkirk  the  Royal  Artillery  had. ' 
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few  field  pieces,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Royal  Navy  was  short  of  trained  gunnery 
ratings,  so  the  unemployed  gunners  were 
given  a  short  conversion  course  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  war  at  sea  in  merchant  ships. 
They  wore  a  foul  anchor  on  their  sleeves  as 
their  corps  patch. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Heinl  abo  comments  on 
the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  not  acting  as 
brigade  artillery  for  the  Naval  Brigade  in 
1914.  The  Blue  Marines  were  first  raised  in 
1805  at  Lord  Nelson's  suggestion  because  at 
that  time  the  seamen  were  the  dregs  of  the 
population  of  Britain  and  were  engaged  (by 
all  sorts  of  means)  to  serve  in  the  Navy. 
There  were  no  long  service  men  and  there 
was  no  cadre  of  gunnery  ratings.  The  R.M.A. 
was  a  corps  of  gunnery  instructors  until 
1859,  when  seamen  on  twelve-year  engage- 
ments replaced  them  in  this  function.  They 
were  not  intended  to  be  field  artillery,^  al- 
though it  was  logical  that  they  might  per- 
form field  artillery  duties  when  on  land 
service.  There  was,  however,  precedent  for 
their  not  doing  so.  In  the  South  African  war 
a  Naval  Brigade,  drawn  from  the  companies 
of  some  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  was  landed 
at  Simon's  Town.  Its  first  action  was  at 
Graspan  Kopjes  on  November  25,  1899, 
three  days  after  landing.  With  a  company  of 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  it  led  the  assault 
and  carried  the  position.  The  firing  line  con- 
sisted of  85  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry* 
(Y.L.L),  55  seamen,  and  190  Royal  Marine 
Artillery  (R.M.A.)  and  Royal  Marine  Light 
Infantry  (R.M.L.L). 

The  Brigade  was  led  by  Captain  R.  C. 
Prothero,  R.N.  Major  J.  H.  Plumbe, 
R.M.L.I.,  had  the  left  flank  (Y.L.L),  and 
Commander  A.  P.  Ethelstone,  R.N.,  the 
right  flank  (Marines).  Captain  Prothero  was 
wounded  and  his  two  flank  commanders  were 
killed.  Captain  A.  E.  Marchant,  R.M.L.I., 
assumed  command  and  was  confirmed  in  it 
and  promoted  to  major  the  next  day.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  many  years  that  a  Royal  Ma- 
rine Officer  had  been  in  command  of  seamen. 


*  In  the  days  when  the  battleships  and  cruisers  car- 
ried field  guns,  their  crews  were  always  seamen. 

*  Light  infantry  was  a  meaningless  term  by  then  any- 
way. All  infantry  was  equipped  the  same  and  light  in- 
fantry regiments  could  only  be  distinguished  by  their 
foot  drill  and  badges. 


The  attack  was  covered  by  fire  from  a  bat- 
tery from  two  naval  4.7-inch  guns  on  field 
mountings  made  in  the  Simon's  Bay  dock- 
yard and  manned  by  seamen.  By  March  of 
the  following  year  two  more  4.7's  had  joined 
the  battery,  and  two  of  the  four  were 
manned  by  Royal  Marine  gunners  because 
of  casualties  and  sickness  among  the  seamen. 
The  Marines  had  been  escort  to  the  battery 
in  the  meantime. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Heinl  mentions  the 
"budgetary  restrictions"  of  1923,  and,  else- 
where, "the  frequent  amalgamations,  inter- 
service  snubs,  mergers,  budget  restrictions 
and  the  like.^'  This  might  give  the  impression 
to  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  recent 
history  of  Britain  that  only  the  Royal  Ma- 
rines suflFered  from  these  maladies,  especially 
in  1923.  That  year  w^  the  end  of  the  period 
when  the  "Geddes  Axe"  was  swinging.  All 
three  services  were  drastically  cut,  the  Ma- 
rines with  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
they  to  such  an  extent  that  the  division  into 
artillery  and  light  infantry  became  a  waste  of 
manpower.  And  here  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Heinl  is  perhaps  inaccurate;  the  reason  for 
the  change  of  name  was  that  the  two  corps 
merged,  so  that  all  Royal  Marines  now  carry 
out  artillery  duties  at  sea  and  infantry  duties 
on  land  service.* 

To  take  Lieutenant  Colonel  Heinl's  sum- 
mation of  the  diflFerences  between  the  marine 
corps  of  our  respective  navjes,  section  by 
section: 

(1)  The  Undefined  Status  of  the  Royal  Ma- 
rines, The  function  of  none  of  the  British 
services  is  clearly  defined.  The  Royal  Ma- 
rines, who  pride  themselves  on  being  willing 
to  do  anything,  are  the  least  likely  to  set  the 
fashion  for  definitions,  which  always  imply 
restrictions. 

(2)  Lack  of  a  Unique  Major  Mission  for 
the  Corps,  The  Royal  Marines  on  shore  serv- 
ice are  essentially  a  peacetime  emergency 
force.  They  have  therefore  no  function  to 
perform  away  from  the  fleet  in  wartime  ex- 
cept to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Royal 
Navy  and  the  Army,  as  the  Royal  Marine 
Commandos  do. 

(3)  Lack  of  Permanent  Balanced  Tactical 

•  The  present  Royal  Marine  uniform  symbolizes  this 
dual  role.  The  jacket  is  of  artillery  blue,  and  the  trousers 
are  blue  with  the  thin  red  line  of  the  infantry. 
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Organization.  This  is  the  Army's  job;  if  such 
a  force  were  required,  army  troops  would  be 
embarked. 

(4)  U,  S.  Strategic  Dependence  on  War- 
time Bases.  The  happy  strategic  state  which 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Heinl  ascribes  to  Britain 
is  due  to  just  such  acquisitiveness  in  the  past 
as  the  United  States  feels  now,  but  it  was 
less  cramped  in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
public  conscience.  For  example,  Gibraltar 
was  taken  in  1704  by  landing  parties  from 
the  fleet,  including  Royal  Marines,  to  pro- 
vide a  base  for  operations  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Perhaps  we  should  say  that  the 
Royal  Marines  have  achieved  their  major 
mission. 

(5)  Dijfering  U.  S.  and  British  Concepts  of 
Operations.  I  lack  the  knowledge  to  comment 
on  this. 

(6)  External  Strangulation.  As  I  said 
above,  the  Royal  Marines'  function  in  war  is 
naval;  however,  as  the  Royals  have  military 
skill,  they  are  tempted  to  try  to  use  it  when 
a  military  occasion  presents  itself.  It  is  hard 
for  an  extraneous  body  to  fit  into  an  organi- 
zation like'  the  Army's,  so  the  Marines,  al- 
though they  rank  as  the  Nth  Regiment  of 
Foot,  must  be  reminded  that  their  war  serv- 
ice is  at  sea,  and  the  best  way  to  keep  them 
at  their  job  is  to  trim  their  numbers  to  fit  it. 

Regarding  the  illustrations,  I  think  a 
better  choice  could  have  been  made,  es- 
pecially if  another  picture  of  the  Royals  at 
Antsirane  were  avjailable.  The  unshaven,  dis- 
reputable looking  crew  in  the  stem  sheets  of 
the  boat  returning  to  Ramillies^  shown  on 
page  174,  was  landed  again  an  hour  later  as  a 
guard  of  honour.  The  substitution  of  a  picture 
of  that  guard  for  the  one  shown  on  page  168 
would  have  doubled  the  effect. 

A  point  to  remember  in  the  study  of  the 
recent  history  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  that  the  Royal  Navy 
was  in  favour  of  the  unification  of  the  serv- 
ices, while  the  Army  was  not.  Lord  Fisher  con- 
sidered that  the  Army  should  be  the  Navy's 


principal  projectile,*  and  when  First  Sea 
Lords  think  that  way,  there  is  not  much 
room  left  for  the  development  of  the  Ma- 
rines beyond  the  present  state  of  the  Royals. 

Air  Force  Navigation,  1948 

(See  page  429,  April  1949  Proceedings) 

First  Lieutenant  Donald  H.  Sherr, 
U.S.A.F.R.— We  of  the  375th  Reconnais- 
sance Squadron  feel  that  Capt.  Weems'  ob- 
servations of  Ptarmigan  flight  procedures 
are  both  honest  and  accurate.  The  article, 
though  short,  hits  on  the  most  important 
and  significant  points  of  polar  navigation 
as  practiced  by  USAF  organizations  at  the 
time.  In  the  light  of  recent  innovations,  how- 
ever, his  praise  of  the  long  hours  and  hard 
work  put  in  by  the  first  navigator  is  a 
tribute  to  our  diligence  rather  than  our  in- 
genuity. In  the  past  two  or  three  months 
small  improvements  have  been  picked  up 
here  and  there  (usually  from  men  new  to  the 
operation)  and  combined  to  give  this  squad- 
ron what  we  feel  is  the  most  improved  and 
simple  method  of  polar  navigation  now  in 
use.  We  are  now  taking  steps  to  make  these 
methods  known  to  all  military  organizations. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  these  little 
innovations  is  their  obviousness  and  sim- 
plicity. There  has  been  a  general  opinion 
long  prevalent  in  this  theatre  that  no  further 
developments  in  navigational  techniques 
were  possible  with  present  equipment.  We 
have  been  forcibly  shaken  from  this  static 
state  of  mind  and  expect  many  new  changes 
in  the  months  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  Capt.  Weems' 
opinion  of  the  Bendix  sextant.  It  is  the  only 
instrument  that  is  really  effective  in  extreme 
low  temperatures.  Both  the  A-10  models 
and  the  A-20  are  subject  to  freeze-ups  and 
battery  trouble. 

*  Memories y  by  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Fisher, 
quoting  and  endorsing  Sir  Edward  Grey  Oater  Lord 
Grey  of  Fallodon).  He  also  wanted  to  use  the  Army  as  a 
naval  reserve. 
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MUST  WE  HIDE?  By  R.  E.  Lapp.  Addi- 

son-Wesley  Press,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1949.  182  pages+31  illustrations.  $3.00. 
Reviewed  by  Senior  Pkofessos  Earl  W, 
Thomson,  United  States  Naval  Academy 

The  present  volume  is  a  realistic,  middle- 
of-the-road  discussion  on  tlie  implications  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  As  the  author  states: 
"When  the  true  facts  are  widely  known  we 
should  be  able  to  avoid  both  the  Scylla  of 
fear  and  the  Charybdis  of  contempt,  and  to 
consider  radiation  as  something  to  be 
treated  with  respect,  avoided  whenever 
practicable,  and  accepted  when  inevitable." 
The  answer  to  the  question  in  the  title  is  a 
definite  "Nol!"  and  further,  the  conclusion 
is  that  our  national  responsibility  as  creator 
and  initial  user  is  so  great  that  "we  must  nol 
hide." 

Dr.  Lapp  has  worked  with  the  atomic 
bomb  and  nuciear  energy  since  the  early 
days  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  was 
co-author  of  the  service  text  "Radiological 
Safety  for  the  Armed  Forces,"  and  also 
co-author  of  the  technical  book  "Nuclear 
Radiation  Physics."  The  present  volume  is 
technically  correct,  and  yet  quite  readable 
and  thought-provoking.  The  reader  feels  the 
presence  of  a  scientifically  accurate  back- 
ground, without  being  bored  by  voluminous 
statistics  or  difficult  formulae. 

Dr.  Lapp  regards  the  atomic  bomb  as  an 


extremely  effective  weapon,  but  still  not  an 
"absolute"  one  which  would  guarantee  vic- 
tory with  the  first  explosion.  By  the  same 
reasoning  the  defense  against  atomic  attack 
would  be  difficult,  but  not  impossible.  An 
adequate  defense  will  have  many  divisions: 
(1)  preparation  of  a  strong  offense  for  attack 
or  retaUation,  which  will  include  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  long-range  bombers  and 
bomber  bases,  (2)  dispersal  of  our  centers  of 
population  and  industry  so  that  attack  by 
atomic  bombs  becomes  economically  ineffi- 
cient, (3)  education  of  the  people  of  the 
democracy  in  order  to  arrive  at  proper  con- 
clusions, and  (4)  maintenance  of  our  scien- 
tific and  technological  superiority  through 
proper  research. 

The  author  argues  for  a  horizontal  rather 
than  a  vertical  expansion  in  the  growth  of 
our  cities,  and  includes  several  diagrams  for 
possible  types  of  atomic  age  dispersal-cities. 
New  York  and  Chicago  are  cited  as  the 
worst  possible  examples  of  highly  concen- 
trated and  industrial  cities;  Los  Angeles  and 
Houston,  because  of  horizontal  expansion, 
are  considered  as  the  most  desirable  cities  in 
which  to  avoid  the  A-bomb: 

Decentralization  is  a  long-range  movement 
which  will  not  be  accomplished  or  paid  for  in  a  few 
years.  If  a  billion  dollars  a  year  were  spent  for  10  or 
20  years,  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  catalyz- 
ing the  spontaneous  movement  without  which  de- 
centralization cannot  succotAwv 
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Numerous  phrases  in  this  .objective  vol- 
ume are  worthy  of  quotation: 

In  World  War  II  air  power  did  not  live  up  to 
the  predictions  of  its  potency.  .  .  .  Air  power  had 
not  been  decisive,  and  war  could  not  neglect  the 
land-sea  forces  of  the  past. 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  must  be 
welded  into  the  same  type  of  land-sea-air  effi- 
ciency as  the  Navy  illustrated  in  World  War  II 
with  its  force  of  submarines,  surface  and  aviation 
units,  and  Marines.  .  .  .  The  problems  of  atomic 
warfare  present  truly  challenging  problems  to 
military  men  and  they  cannot  be  attacked  in 
either  an  Army,  a  Navy,  or  an  Air  Force  ap- 
proach; rather  they  must  be  approached  with  the 
single  concept  of  national  security  in  mind. 

The  total  energy  in  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake has  been  estimated  as  100,000  times  that 
released  in  the  atomic  bomb. 

According  to  the  exigencies  of  a  wartime  opera- 
tion, the  majority  of  ships  (^fter  Bikini-Baker) 
would  have  continued  in  service  unless  they  had 
been  knocked  out  by  the  blast. 

We  can  conclude  that  a  properly  prepared  and 
alerted  country  can  absorb  not  a  huge  but  a  fair 
number  of  A-bombs. 

Nuclear  propelled  aircraft  are  at  least  15  years 
in  the  future. 

There  is  no  mysterious  ray  or  beam  which  can 
be  used  to  prevent  an  atomic  bomb  from  explod- 
ing or  to  cause  it  to  explode  prematurely. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  other  na- 
tions will  not  develop  bombs  until  1952,  and  that 
it  will  be  about  1960  before  others  can  have  a  siza- 
ble supply  of  A-bombs.  ...  It  seems  from  our  line 
of  reasoning  that  a  war  between  two  world  powers 
will  probably  not  take  place  before  1960. 

In  this  age  of  the  atomic  bomb  the  year 
1949  seems  a  good  one  in  which  to  set  up  an 
oflFensive  and  defensive  plan  in  preparation 
for  1960  and  beyond. 

THE  SHIPBUILDING  BUSINESS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
Written  by  a  Group  of  Authorities,  and 
edited  by  Professor  F.  G.  Fassett,  Jr., 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington.  New 
York:  The  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers.  2  Volumes,  579 
pages.  $12.50  a  set. 

Reviewed  by  Captain  C.  S.  Seabring, 

U.  S.  Navy 

In  both  World  Wars  American  ship- 
builders   astounded    the    world    and    con- 


founded our  enemies  by  their  gargantuan 
building  programs  carried  through  to  al- 
most miraculous  completions.  Before  and 
after  World  War  I  the  industry  had  been  in 
the  doldrums,  having  reached  a  peak  pro- 
duction of  894  ships  in  1918,  but  then  having 
shrunk  to  a  level  of  precarious  survival  until 
the  late  1930's.  In  1939  but  28  merchant 
vessels  and  27  naval  vessels  were  delivered. 
Yet  four  years  later,  2,000,000  men  and 
women  delivered  20,190  vessels  in  a  single 
year  to  meet  wartime  naval,  military,  and 
commercial  demands.  By  then  shipbuilding 
had  grown  to  a  thirteen  billion  dollar  a 
year  industry,  which  completely  eclipsed 
World  War  I  building  achievements. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  publication  of 
The  Shipbuilding  Business  in  the  United 
States  of  America  was  to  record  and  preserve, 
while  the  information  was  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers,  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, and  the  lessons  learned  through  ex- 
perience, which  made  the  industrial  feats 
possible.  The  outstanding  attribute  of  the 
work  is  the  collection  of  the  considered 
opinions  and  conclusions  of  so  many  au- 
thorities in  so  many  diversified  phases  of  the 
industry.  The  work  of  no  fewer  than  30 
recognized  experts,  representing  both  com- 
mercial and  naval  fields,  has  been  skillfully 
incorporated  into  a  single  publication  which 
could  well  be  the  model  for  similar  studies  of 
other  major  industries. 

Modern  ship  design  and  the  mechanics  of 
building  operations  are  adequately  discussed 
in  many  textbooks,  and  no  coverage  of  this 
field  is  here  attempted.  The  book  does,  how- 
ever, treat  certain  phases  formerly  untouched 
in  the  literature.  It  includes  an  analysis  of 
economics  and  shipbuilding  with  political 
considerations  which  would  be  of  interest 
to  anyone  concerned  in  that  field.  The  his- 
tory and  development  of  the  industry  from 
the  colonial  era  to  the  present  time  is  very 
complete;  business  statistics  of  shipyards 
and  ship-repair  facilities  cover  the  same 
period.  Shipyard  layouts  and  organizations, 
labor  and  shipyard  wage  systems,  planning, 
scheduling,  purchasing,  material  control, 
production,  accounting  and  other  essential 
operations  for  orderly,  efficient  production 
are  all  skillfully  synthesized  by  the  editor  in 
convenient  and  practical  arrangement. 
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The  book  should  serve  both  as  a  handbook 
and  a  classic  to  those  concerned  with  the 
shipbuilding  industry,  and  should  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  their  professional 
libraries.  Those  less  technically  inclined 
would  find  the  historical  and  economic  sec- 
tion of  the  book  an  interesting  reference  for 
those  phases  of  the  industry. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  NORTH  POLE. 
By  Nellis  B.  Crouse.  New  York:  Richard 
R.  Smith,  1947.  376  pages.  Map  in  color. 
$4.50. 

Reviewed  by  Assistant  Professor 
W.  H.  Russell,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

This  book  will  interest  anyone  willing  to 
consider  the  difficulties  of  waging  war  across 
the  top  of  the  world.  Through  these  first- 
hand accounts  of  Arctic  travel  between  1853 
and  1909,  the  reader  experiences  the  prob- 
lems of  mere  existence,  transportation,  and 
supply  north  of  the  75  th  parallel.  He  sees, 
also,  the  influence  the  native  population,  im- 
proved sled-dogs,  and  steam  vessels  (as  well 
as  other  technological  and  scientific  develop- 
ments) exerted  upon  the  level  of  human 
achievement  in  the  area  between  1850  and 
1910.  But  in  spite  of  consistent  improvement 
during  the  last  forty  years,  the  book  leaves 
one  with  the  strong  impression  that  tempera- 
ture, weather,  and  unpredictable  ice  forma- 
tions bar  large-scale  military  bases  or  rescue- 
operations  north  of' the  80th  parallel  in  the 
Canada-Greenland  area,  or  north  of  the  75th 
parallel  elsewhere  in  the  Arctic. 

Without  producing  new  material,  Mr. 
Crouse  readably  presents  the  essential 
stories  of  European  and  American  Polar  ex- 
peditions from  1853  to  1909.  In  addition,  he 
tells  of  the  beginnings  of  systematic  inter- 
national effort  toward  scientific  study  of  the 
European  and  American  Arctic  (1875) ;  of  the 
first  effort  to  fly  across  the  Pole  (1897);  and 
of  Peary's  success  in  cultivating  sound  rela- 
tions with  Greenland  natives,  and  in  living 
off  the  country  (1886-1902).  By  reflecting 
the  early  interest  of  the  British  Navy,  U.  S. 
Army  and  U.  S.  Navy  in  Arctic  exploration, 
these  accounts  furnish  background  for  under- 
standing current  military  interest  in  the 
region. 


CAPTAIN  DAUNTLESS.  The  Story  of 
Nicholas  Biddle  of  the  Continental. Navy. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.:  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Press,  1949.  317  pages,  including 
bibliography,  notes,  and  index.  $4.50. 

Reviewed  by  Lieutenant  Commander 

H.  0.  Werner,  U.  S.  Naval 

Reserve  (Inactive) 

Despite  its  melodramatic  title  of  the  "sex 
and  sensation  school"  of  historical  fiction, 
Captain  Dauntless  is  a  first-rate  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  American  naval  history. 

William  Bell  Clark,  author  of  Lambert 
Wickes  (1932)  SindGallant  John  Barry  (1938), 
is  a  vice-president  of  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son 
advertising  agency  and  has  made  research 
on  naval  history  his  avocation  from  the  time 
he  was  unable  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy 
because  of  defective  vision.  "The  Con- 
tinental Navy  became  my  field  of  research" 
he  has  written,  "first,  for  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, and  then  with  a  desire  to  impart  to 
those  interested  a  truer  picture  of  the  strug- 
gle at  sea  during  the  War  for  Independence." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Clark  has  pursued  his  studies 
thoroughly.  The  short,  brilliant  career  of 
Nicholas  Biddle  in  full  detail  and  full  an- 
notation is  for  the  first  time  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  full-length  work.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  embroider  the  facts,  and  none  to 
re-tell  the  so  often  told  background  story. 
The  author  mines  his  own  particular  vein  of 
the  ore. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  fifth  ranking  officer  of  the 
Continental  Navy,  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  was  shipwrecked  in  the  West 
Indies,  served  as  a  midshipman  in  the  British 
Navy,  and,  while  in  British  service,  was  a 
member  of  the  Phipps  polar  expedition  of 
1773,  as  was  also  Horatio  Nelson.  It  was  as 
skipper  of  the  Andrew  Doria  that  Biddle  won 
his  fame — fame  which  brought  him  com- 
mand of  the  Randolph^  one  of  the  thirteen 
frigates  built  for  the  Continental  Navy.  And 
it  was  on  that  unlucky  frigate  he  met  his 
death,  for  he  unwittingly  engaged  the  64- 
gun  Yarmouth  in  a  night  action  in  which  the 
Randolph's  powder  magazine  exploded,  kill- 
ing all  but  four  of  the  305  officers  and  men 
aboard. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  matter-of-fact, 
detailed  work  of  Mr.  Clark  succeeds  in  re- 
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creating  the  temper  and  times  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  far  better  than  do  all  except 
the  most  praiseworthy  of  our  historical 
novels. 

THE  ROYAL  AUSTRALIAN  NAVY,  ITS 
ORIGIN,  DEVELOPMENT  AND  OR- 
GANIZATION. By  Frances  Margaret 
McGuire,  Melbourne,  Australia:  Oxford 
University  Press.  1948.  330  pages  plus  ap- 
pendices and  index. 

Reviewed  by  Lieutenant  Henry  Lumpkin, 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  (Inactive) 

The  author  of  this  book  has  obviously 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  procure  masses  of 
material  pertinent  to  her  subject,  or  rather 
subjects.  The  effort  to  retain  all  the  neces- 
sary data  on  every  possible  phase  of  Aus- 
tralian Maritime  History  has  led  to  an  in- 
clusion of  minutiae  which  add  nothing  to 
either  the  organization  or  the  continuity  of 
the  book.  For  example,  four  chapters  deal 
briefly  with  the  background  of  Australian 
Maritime  History,  a  subject  which  in  itself 
warrants  at  least  one  volume.  Five  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  administration  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Royal  Naval  Survey  Service. 
Three  more  chapters  are  given  to  the  Port 
Facilities  of  Australia,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  book  is  spent  discussing  "Some  Ac- 
tions and  Operations"  in  the  two  World 
Wars.  Added  to  this  are  life  sketches  of  vari- 
ous naval  personalities  in  Australian  history 
from  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  eleven  appendices  ranging 
from  the  "Royal  Australian  Naval  College" 
to  "Amended  Rates  of  Pay,  as  from  July, 
1947." 

The  reader  is  thus  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  author  has  been  somewhat  overwhelmed 
in  her  desperate  attempt  to  condense  all  the 
available  material  into  330  pages.  The  facts 
are  there,  and  she  should  certainly  be  com- 
mended for  a  good  "try,"  but  I  am  afraid  a 
definitive  history  of  the  Royal  Australian 
Navy  still  remains  to  be  written. 

THE  NAVIGATORS'  GUIDE  TO  HY- 
PERBOLIC NAVIGATION.  By  H.  Nev- 
ille Davies,  A.M.  Brit.  I.R.E.,  M.I.N. 
Glasgow,  England,  Brown,  Son  &  Fer- 
guson, Ltd.  1949.  36  pages.  3  s. — d.  net. 


Reviewed  by  Cob£mander  Edwin  A.  Beito, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve 

In  this  little  book  the  author  gives  a  brief 
descriptive  account  of  the  basic  principles 
of  the  various  hyperbolic  navigational  sys- 
tems. He  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  the 
technical  principles  involved,  but  goes  some- 
what beyond  the  simple  operational  aspects 
of  the  various  instruments.  Included  in  his 
discussions  are:  The  Loran,  Gee  System, 
Position  Plan  Indicator,  Consol  Radio  Navi- 
gation System,  and  Decca. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  hyper- 
bolic systems  are  not  in  competition  with 
radar  systems  but  that  they  are  comple- 
mentary to  each  other.  "A  vessel  equipped 
with  an  efficient  radar  installation,  coupled 
with  a  hyperbolic  aid,  would  appear  to  have 
all  apparatus  required  for  safe  and  speedy 
navigation.  The  former  giving  the  navigator 
information  with  regard  to  obstructions  in 
his  path  and  movements  of  vessels  in  his 
vicinity,  the  latter  fixing  his  own  position 
accurately  and  continuously."  The  navi- 
gator is  warned  that  all  electronic  systems 
are  "aids"  to  navigation  and  do  not  replace 
established  methods. 

The  book  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  text- 
book or  source  book  on  hyperbolic  systems, 
but  is  of  value  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  actual  operation  of  the  necessary 
instruments. 

NEW  COMPASS  OF  THE  WORLD,  A 
Symposium  on  Political  Geography. 
Edited  by  Hans  W.  Weigert,  Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson,  and  Richard  Edes  Harrison. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1949.  375  pages,  including  several  maps 
and  index.  $5.50. 

Reviewed  by  Winston  B.  Lewis, 

Assistant  Professor,  United 

States  Naval  Academy 

In  1944  appeared  Compass  of  the  World, 
a  symposium  on  political  geography  edited 
by  Hans  Weigert  and  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson, 
with  maps  by  Richard  Harrison.  The  New 
Compass  of  the  World  is  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. The  editors  are  the  same,  and  they  are 
still  concerned  about  "the  dangerous  be- 
ginnings of  an  American  geopolitics,  with 
blueprints  for  American  imperialism  riding 
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the  waves  of  the  future"  and  aiming  at  "a 
disillusioned  balance-of-power  solution  on 
the  basis  of  regional  groupings,  in  prepara- 
tion for  what  the  sponsors  of  such  ^realistic' 
plans  consider  inevitable:  the  Third  World 
War."  The  New  Compass^  however,  is  not 
merely  an  up-to-date  version  of  the  previous 
work.  Most  of  the  contributors  are  new  and, 
while  the  reader  will  find  some  old  themes 
and  old  topics  recurring,  the  chapters  are 
new  in  substance. 

The  subjects  covered  range  from  geog- 
raphy through  anthropology  and  demog- 
raphy, economics,  history,  and  military 
strategy — all  the  broad  fields  in  which  politi- 
cal geographers  attempt  to  till  a  strip.  The 
chapters  are  grouped  under  five  central  head- 
ings: the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  Russia  and 
the  "Heartland,"  Central  Europe,  Strategic 
Areas  and  Life  Lines,  and  Asia.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  contributions  are  extremely 
uneven.  They  range  from  such  suggestive 
studies  as  Owen  Lattimore's  on  Inner  Asian 
Frontiers,  Strausz-Hup^'s  able  analysis  of 
conditions  in  India,  or  Weigert's  criticism  of 
Mackinder's  heartland  theory,  to  a  discus- 
sion of  Canada's  position  Jin  ^  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  in  world  aflFairs  which  is 
marred  by  an  excessively  geographical- 
geometrical  approach. 

The  determinedly  geographic  approach  is 
a  blemish  which  recurs  in  several  chapters. 
Statesmen,  military  men,  and  historians  have 
long  recognized  the  importance  of  geography 
as  a  factor  in  their  respective  fields.  But  the 
editors  of  the  New  Compass  entitle  their 
introduction  "History:  Geography  Set  in 
Motion,"  and  several  contributors  repeat  the 
phrase.  The  apposition  reflects  a  confusion 
between  the  play  and  the  stage  setting.  No 
historian  would  accept  it  unless  he  were 
thinking  of  an  avalanche.  Similarly  annoying 
is  the  overworking  of  the  adjective  "dy- 
namic" by  geographers,  who,  after  all,  are 
dealing  with  one  of  the  most  static  elements 
in  human  affairs.  Conversely,  some  of  the 
most  satisfactory  contributions  are  without 
this  geographical  prepossession. 

In    dealing    with    problems    of    current 


significance  it  is  desirable  and  yet  almost 
impossible  to  be  completely  up-to-date  in  a 
published  volume.  The  editors  recognize  this 
difficulty,  and,  while  a  few  of  the  articles 
might  be  modified  in  the  light  of  recent  de- 
velopments, the  volume  for  the  most  part 
consists  of  background  material  which  wiU 
retain  its  validity. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  part  of  the 
book,  and  one  to  which  the  editors  devote 
approximately  one-fourth  of  their  space,  is 
that  dealing  with  demographic  problems. 
The  chapters  on  this  subject  fall  primarily 
in  the  section  devoted  to  Asia,  but  they  have 
significance  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 
The  responsibilities  which  the  United  States 
has  assumed  for  Japan  would  make  this 
topic  important  for  us,  even  if  it  did  not 
urgently  concern  one  half  of  mankind  and 
perhaps  hold  the  key  to  war  or  peace  in  the 
future. 

Thumbnail  Reviews 

The  Story  of  the  Ship,  By  Charles  E.  Gibson.  New 
York.  Henry  Schuman.  272  pages.  $4.00. 

Because  of  its  clean  prose  and  straightforward 
style,  this  popular  study  of  the  evolution  of  the 
ship,  from  raft  to  80,000-tonner,  is  a  better  book 
than  Van  Loon's  in  many  respects  but  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  The  author,  in  trying  to  please 
every  class  of  reader,  will  probably  satisfy  none. 
The  American  boy  of  high  school  age,  for  in- 
stance, will  be  annoyed  by  the  British  point  of 
view,  the  neglect  of  the  aircraft  carrier,  and  the 
skimpy  treatment  of  the  submarine.  Mr.  Gibson 
knows  his  subject  but  cannot  be  considered  suc- 
cessful in  his  condensation  of  it. 

How  To  Shoot  A  Rifle.  Published  for  The  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America  by  The  Infantry 
Journal  Press.  Washington,  D.  C:  1948.  62 
pages.  $1.75. 

This  practical  and  attractive  pamphlet  should 
arouse  interest  in,  as  well  as  foster  the  practice  of, 
good  marksmanship  with  the  rifle.  Excellently  il- 
lustrated, it  condenses  in  readily  understood  form 
the  basic  principles  of  rifle  shooting.  Highly 
recommended  to  anyone  who  may  be  considering 
purchase  of  a  target  rifle  or  who  wants  to  im- 
prove his  marksmanship. 
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UNITED  STATES 


Navy  Takes  over  Army  Fleet 

New  York  Times,  Aug.  2. — The  Army's 
"fleet,"  consisting  of  320  ocean-going  ves- 
sels, will  be  transferred  as  a  unit  to  the  Navy 
starting  in  October,  under  orders  issued  to- 
day by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Louis 
Johnson. 

The  transfer  was  compared  in  importance 
as  part  of  the  unification  program  with  an 
earlier  order  by  former  Defense  Secretary 
James  Forrestal  abolishing  separate  air 
transportation  services  and  placing  them 
under  the  Air  Force. 

The  Navy  will  combine  its  own  and  the 
Army  Sea  Transport  Services  under  a  new 
military  Sea  Transportation  Service.  It  will 
be  headed  by  an  admiral,  yet  to  be  named, 
and  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 

The  Army's  control  thereafter  will  be 
confined  to  all  joint  facilities  involved  in  land 
transportation,  including  highway,  railway, 
pipeline  and  inland  waterway  facilities,  as- 
signed to  it  by  a  similar  order  last  March  15. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Aug.  17. — 
Rear  Admiral  William  M.  Callaghan,  chief 
of  the  recently-established  Unified  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service,  said  today  that 
the  Navy's  pending  take-over  of  all  Army 
ocean  transportation  would  not  jeopardize 
the  jobs  of  nearly  11,000  civilians  who  are 
now  operating  the  latter  system. 

He  also  gave  assurance  that  the  amal- 
gamation will  not  affect  the  business  of 
private  shipyards  engaged  in  periodic  over- 
haul and  repair  of  the  200-odd  vessels  to  be 
shifted  to  Navy  management.  • 

"For  all  practical  purposes,"  Admiral 
Callaghan  said  in  the  first  interview  he  has 
granted  since  the  consolidation  was  an- 
nounced on  Aug.  2  by  Defense  Secretary 
Louis  A.  Johnson,  "the  personnel  concerned 
simply  will  be  shifted  from  the  Army's  pay 
roll  to  that  of  the  Navy.  Most  of  them  have 
Civil  Service  status  and  are  licensed  in  their 
various  seaman's  specialties;  it  is  also  inter- 
esting that,  despite  having  been  employed 
by  the  Army  for  years,  a  great  many  of  them 
hold  commissions  in  the  Navy's  inactive 
reserve." 

Admiral  Callaghan  added  that  the  Navy 


would  continue  to  patronize  the  same  ship- 
yards and  other  facilities  employed  by  the 
Army  for  maintenance  of  its  ocean-going 
craft.  This,  he  said,  was  "absolutely  essen- 
tial" in  order  to  preserve  a  civilian  nucleus 
of  such  organizations  which  could  be  ex- 
panded rapidly  and  eflSciently  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency. 

Consolidation  of  all  ocean-going  military 
transport  into  a  single  unit  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  was 
directed  by  Secretary  Johnson  to  be  "initi- 
ated not  later  than  Oct.  1  and  completed 
as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable."  Admiral 
Callaghan's  new  "fleet,"  operating  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  will  consist  of  the  old  Naval 
Transport  Service  augmented  by  vessels 
inherited  from  the  Army — a  total  of  more 
than  300  craft  of  all  types — thereby  out- 
numbering the  Navy's  total  combat  strength 
of  265  vessels. 

Antarctic  Expedition  Cancelled 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Aug.  17. — The 
Navy  bowed  to  budget  limitations  today  and 
postponed  indefinitely  Rear  Admiral  Rich- 
ard E.  Byrd's  proposed  expedition  into  the 
Antarctic. 

Admiral  Byrd,  veteran  polar  explorer,  had 
been  scheduled  to  lead  a  task  force  of  eight 
ships  and  3,500  men  into  the  south  Polar 
region  this  fall  to  map  a  large  part  of  the 
Antarctic  continent  now  being  claimed  by 
half  a  dozen  nations. 

Under-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dan  A. 
Kimball  said  the  expedition  has  been  can- 
celled for  the  time  being  because  of  "com- 
pelling reasons  of  economy." 

Mr.  Kimball  said  he  acted  on  his  own 
initiative  after  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  ordered  the  Navy  to  cut  down  on 
all  spending  wherever  possible. 

"Secretary  Johnson  didn't  ask  me  to  do 
it  or  not  to  do  it,"  he  said.  "I  told  him  this 
morning  that  I  was  going  to  do  it." 

Germ  Warfare  Defense 

Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  21. — Frederick, 
Md. — If  biological  warfare  comes  to  the 
United  States,  the  civilian  population  will  be 
defended  by  germ  fighters  dressed  in  uni- 
forms such  as  a  man  from  Mars  might  wear. 
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Army  scientists  described  the^weird  garb 
which  has  been  perfected  at  Camp  Detrick, 
the  government's  super-secret  germ  warfare 
defense  plant  near  here. 

The  uniforms  will  be  worn  by  members  of 
decontamination  squads.  They  form  a  head 
to  foot,  hermetically  sealed  covering. 

Spray  Poison  Areas 

Air  will  be  pumped  into  the  suits  thru 
hoses  leading  to  mobile  compressor  units. 
One  compressor,  gas  engine  operated,  will  be 
able  to  supply  air  to  several  germ  fighters, 
who  will  spray  disinfectants  over  con- 
taminated  areas,    the   scientists   disclosed. 

In  addition  to  these  precautions,  the 
scientists  also  disclosed  they  have  designed  a 
100  per  cent  foolproof  filter,  which  can  be 
installed  in  the  air  lines  leading  to  insulated 
suits. 

What  substances  the  filters  contain  to 
make  the  scientists  so  sure  that  no  death 
dealings  organisms  can  pass  beyond  the 
germicidal  barriers,  was  not  disclosed. 

Urge  More  Study 

The  scientists,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Oram  C.  Woolpert,  Camp  Detrick's  director, 
told  The  Tribune  that  the  filters  for  the 
special  uniforms  cannot  be  used  to  screen 
out  infectious  agents  that  might  be  liberated 
into  the  ventilating  systems  of  large  en- 
closures. 

They  recommended,  however,  that  more 
study  be  devoted  to  perfecting  similar  de- 
vices capable  of  handling  bigger  air  volumes. 

One  gets  the  impression  in  talking  with  the 
scientists  that  there  are  many  unknown 
and  variable  factors  involved  in  germ  war- 
fare and  its  defense. 

Dr.  Woolpert  pointed  out  that  germ  war- 
fare, potentially,  is  a  highly  selective  weapon. 
It  might  be  used  against  plants,  animals  or 
men  as  the  attacker  wishes,  he  explained. 

However,  Dr.  Woolpert  added,  there  are 
many  "offsetting  factors  that  would  tend 
to  break  the  chain"  in  effective  use  of  bi- 
ological substances  as  new  weapons  of  attack. 

Defenses  of  Nature 

"Natural  defenses  would  operate  to  large 
extent,"  Dr.  Woolpert  explained.  "There  are 


the  mechanisms  of  natural  immunity,  sun- 
light, settling  out  and  drying  that  would 
come  to  the  defense  of  the  civilian  population 
in  addition  to  any  artificial  protection  that 
could  be  employed,"  he  said. 

"Life  would  be  intolerable  if  bacteria  and 
other  pathogens  did  not  thin  out  from  natu- 
ral causes,"  he  added.  "However,  we  must 
take  into  account  that  an  enemy  would  be 
just  as  smart  as  we  are." 

"B.  W.  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  all 
or  none  weapon,"  Dr.  Woolpert  emphasized. 
"If  it  should  be  employed  against  us,  it  is 
likely  to  be  used  to  complement  and  supple- 
ment other  forms  of  attack." 

Admiral  Conolly  Advocates  Strength 

London  Times,  July  13. — The  unbalance 
of  power  in  certain  localities  constitutes  one 
of  the  great  dangers  of  the  present  world 
situation,  declared  Admiral  Richard  L. 
Conolly,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Forces  in  the  Eastern  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean,  when  he  was  the  guest 
of  The  Pilgrims  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel  yesterday. 

From  the  first  world  war,  he  said,  Ameri- 
cans returned  disillusioned,  frustrated,  and 
convinced  that  their  former  policy  of  iso- 
lationism was  right.  In  the  last  war  their 
heritage  as  a  spectator  nation  was  left  behind 
for  ever,  and  in  the  crucible  of  war  a  new 
destiny  was  wrought  for  America. 

At  present  the  Western  Hemisphere  De- 
fence Pact,  Western  Union  and  the  Atlantic 
Pact  all  attested  the  unity  of  good  intentions 
of  critically  important  groups  of  nations.  For 
any  of  those  pacts  to  be  effective  as  a  shield 
against  aggression  they  must  be  supple- 
mented and  girded  by  adequate  military 
defence.  As  the  world  was  constituted  to-day 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future  this  conclusion 
was  inescapable.  And  the  elements  of  mili- 
tary strength  surely  included  the  morale 
of  the  populace  and  its  moral  fibre,  the 
intelligence  and  technical  skill  of  its  people, 
their  industry  and  energy. 

But  to  preserve  their  self-respect  they 
must  have  the  resources,  the  equipment,  the 
training,  and  the  organized  miUtary  forces 
capable  of  contributing  effectively  to  the 
protection  of  their  own  liberties  and  the 
preservation  of  their  independent  national 
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existence.  They  should  permit  no  merchant 
of  propaganda  to  distort  this  or  misrepresent 
it  as  an  armaments  race.  It  was  prudent 
preparedness  to  defend  liberty  which,  like 
a  man's  sacred  honour,  could  never  be 
entirely  entrusted  to  others.  Let  us  not  be 
ashamed  to  be  strong  and  let  us  not  apolo- 
gize for  building  and  maintaining  our  mili- 
tary defences. 

No  single  nation  would  ever  again  be 
strong  enough  to  face  combinations  of 
potential  aggressors  without  strong  allies. 
Collective  security  was  in  reach  if  we  did 
not  falter. 

Business  Efficiency  in  Defense  Depart- 
tnent 

Army-Navy  Register,  Aug.  13. — Instituting 
a  continuing  program  for  maximum  reduc- 
tion of  Department  of  Defense  expenditures, 
consistent  with  maintaining  military  effec- 
tiveness and  existing  statutory  authority. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  on  August  10 
appointed  a  National  Defense  Management 
Committee  and  a  Management  Advisory 
Group. 

The  Committee  is  headed  by  Gen.  Joseph 
T.  McNarney,  present  Chief  of  the  Air 
Force  Materiel  Command  and  a  member  of 
the  Research  and  Development  Board,  who 
has  been  on  temporary  duty  as  adviser  to 
Secretary  Johnson  on  organization  and  ad- 
ministrative matters  since  Mr.  Johnson  took 
office  on  March  28.  Gen.  McNarney  also  has 
headed  a  staff  group  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  which  has  been  elimi- 
nating unnecessary  groups.  To  date,  134 
committees  and  boards  have  been  abolished. 

Gen.  McNarney  has  been  relieved  from 
duty  with  the  Air  Force  and  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Gordon  Gray,  Under-Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Dan  A.  Kimball,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene 
M.  Zuckert. 

Robert  Heller  and  Associates  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  who  have  an  international  reputation 
for  accomplishment  in  the  business  manage- 
ment field,  will  provide  the  personnel  for  the 
Management  Advisory  Group.  This  group 
will  work  under  the  leadership  of  Robert 
Heller,   head  of  the  firm,   and  under  the 


active  direction  of  Frank  L.  Elmendorf,  the 
vice-president.  It  will  include  also  two  other 
members  of  the  firm,   Fred   E.    Raach,  a 
specialist  on  cost  accounting,  and  Frederick  . 
O.   Robbins,   a  specialist  on   organization. 

Secretary  Johnson,  in  a  memorandum  to 
all  Defense  Department  Components,  em- 
phasized that  the  work  on  the  program, 
which  will  be  started  on  August  IS,  1949,  is 
a  joint  undertaking. 

"It  involves,"  Secretary  Johnson  said, 
'*both  a  long  term  program  and  the  immedi- 
ate institution  of  measures  to  effect  very 
substantial  economies  and  increased  effi- 
ciency of  operations.  Every  advantage  will  be 
taken  of  past  studies,  surveys  and  reports, 
and  of  economy  measures  already  instituted 
by  executive  action  within  the  three  Serv- 
ices. I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  must 
be  a  fast  moving  operation  and  that  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  facilities 
and  cooperation  of  the  Services." 

Secretary  Johnson's  instructions  to  the 
Management  Advisory  Group  are  that  it 
will: 

(a)  "Examine  current  and  prospective  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
signed to  reduce  expenditures  through  re- 
organization, management  control  and  in- 
creased efficiency  of  operations. 

(b)  "Recommend  to  the  Management  Commit- 
tee policies,  plans  and  procedures  required 
to  establish  co-ordinated  continuing  pro- 
grams to  achieve  the  maximum  reduction 
in  expenditures  consistent  with  maintain- 
ing military  efficiency. 

(c)  "Recommend  to  the  Management  Commit- 
tee and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  such  reorganization,  changes 
in  procedure,  elimination,  reduction  or 
consolidation  of  functions,  facilities  or  per- 
sonnel, and /or  additional  surve)rs,  reports 
or  investigations  as  may  be  indicated. 

(d)  '^Assist  in  establishing  such  programs,  poli- 
cies, plans  and  procedures  as  may  be 
agreed  to  or  directed  by  appropriate  au- 
thority." 

Robert  Heller  and  Associates,  retained  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide  the 
Management  Advisory  Group,  has  a  broad 
experience  in  Federal  Government,  both  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Executive  Branch,  and 
in  industry.  This  firm  recently  completed  a 
study  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Mr.  Ilgenfritz  to  Head  Munitions 
Board 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Aug.  13. — 
President  Truman  today  nominated  Carl  A. 
Ilgenfritz,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Munitions  Board,  which  has  responsi- 
bility for  military  buying  programs. 

The  second  business  man  to  head  the 
Munitions  Board,  Mr.  Ilgenfritz  has  been 
vice-president  of  United  States  Steel  since 
December,  1946.  Before  that  he  was  an 
executive  of  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  Republic  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

He  is  already  a  member  of  Munitions 
Board  committees  on  nonferrous  metals  and 
iron  and  steel,  and  also  has  been  acting  as  an 
adviser  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Supply. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
on  Government  Reorganization,  and  served 
as  an  adviser  to  the  State  Department  on 
the  question  of  international  tin  supplies. 

A  native  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Mr.  Ilgen- 
fritz would  take  charge  of  the  military  agency 
that  has  the  chief  job  of  planning  the  military 
side  of  mobilization  in  event  of  another  war. 
The  board,  which  was  renamed  the  Muni- 
tions Board  under  the  unification  act  of 
1947,  prepares  estimates  of  potential  pro- 
duction, procurement  and  personnel  for  use 
in  figuring  strategic  war  plans.  It  also  recom- 
mends assignment  of  buying  responsibility 
among  the  various  services,  and  has  a  big 
job  in  cutting  military  costs  by  trying  to 
standardize  the  purchases  of  the  services 
wherever  possible. 

The  board  also  has  charge  of  the  nation's 
huge  program  of  storing  scarce  materials  for 
use  in  an  emergency. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Amethyst  Escapes 

London  Times,  Aug.  1. — Hongkong. — 
H.M.S.  Amethyst  slipped  her  moorings  last 
night  and,  successfully  overcoming  more 
than  140  miles  of  navigational  hazards  on  a 
pitch-dark  night,  safely  gained  the  open 
sea.  She  is  at  present  with  the  destroyer 
H.M.S.  Concord  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yang- 
tze, and  is  expected  to  head  south  for  Hong- 
kong under  her  own  steam  to-morrow.  Vice- 


Admiral  A.  C.  G.  Madden,  Flag  Officer  and 
Second-in-Command,  Far  East  Station,  left 
Hongkong  to-day  in  the  cruiser  Jamaica  to 
meet  her. 

The  first  announcement  of  her  escape  was 
contained  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  naval 
authorities  this  morning.  "H.M.S.  Amethyst*' 
it  said,  "has  been  held  hostage  on  the 
Yangtze  since  April  20,  and  has  been  on  half 
rations  since  the  beginning  of  July.  At  about ' 
10  o'clock  last  night  she  slipped  her  cable  in 
defiance  of  her  gaolers  to  escape  down  the 
river.  She  immediately  came  under  heavy 
fire  from  shore  batteries  that  had  been 
watching  her  for  months  and  had  frequently 
threatened  her  destruction.  She  managed  to 
get  past  this  initial  opposition,  and  at  1 
A.M.  to-day,  by  skillful  navigation  without 
the  help  of  a  pilot,  she  reached  the  Kiangyin 
forts.  Once  again  she  came  under  heavy 
fire,  but  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  boom  and 
an  extremely  difficult  part  of  the  river  with- 
out serious  damage  or  casualties.  At  2:30 
A.M.  she  was  still  on  her  way  down  river. 
Although  our  hopes  are  high,  and  we  are  all 
indeed  proud  of  her  feat,  she  still  has  dangers 
to  negotiate." 

This  was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  a 
second  statement: — 

"At  5:30  A.M.  to-day  H.M.S.  Amethyst 
passed  the  Woosung  forts  and  met  H.M.S. 
Concord.  Apart  from  the  opposition  of  the 
forts  and  batteries,  the  Amethyst's  passage 
was  a  superb  feat  of  pilotage  carried  out  at 
full  speed  on  a  pitch-dark  night.  A  strong 
current  and  a  flooded  river  accentuated  the 
all-round  difficulties  of  the  Yangtze.  She 
sustained  no  casualties. 

Navigational  Hazards 

Naval  officers  here,  especially  those  who 
know  the  Yangtze,  are  unanimous  in  their 
praise  for  the  skill  with  which  the  navi- 
gational difficulties  were  overcome.  The 
Yangtze  is  one  of  the  trickiest  rivers  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  past  even  naval  vessels 
always  took  on  special  pilots.  Especially 
below  Kiangyin  the  river  debouches  into  an 
expanse  of  dangerous — and  constantly  shift- 
ing— sandbanks.  One  officer  who  knows  the 
river  well  says  that  he  put  the  navigational 
dangers  as  three  times  more  formidable  than 
the   opposition   to   be   expected  from   the 
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Communist  shore-based  batteries.  The  Ame- 
thyst was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Commander  J.  S.  Kerans,  assistant  naval 
attache  in  Nanking,  who  worked  his  way 
down  to  her  and  took  over  command  after 
the  original  encounters  in  which  Commander 
Skinner  was  killed. 

Captain's  Story 

London  Times,  Aug.  4. — Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Kerans  told  your  Correspondent 
that  two  things  made  him  decide  to  try  to 
make  the  dash  for  the  open  sea.  The  first  was 
the  Communist  refusal  to  let  him  have  any 
fuel  and  his  growing  conviction  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  let  the  Amethyst  go  anyway. 
The  second  was  the  steady  worsening  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  crew.  The  date  and 
timing  of  the  escape  depended  partly  on  the 
moon  and  partly  on  the  estimated  steaming 
time  to  the  open  sea.  Except  for  one  other 
officer  who  was  in  the  secret,  the  ship's 
company  were  informed  only  on  the  day  of 
the  projected  escape,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Kerans  having  concluded  that  the 
less  time  they  had  to  mull  over  this  hazard- 
ous venture  the  better  for  their  morale.  He 
himself  put  the  chances  at  fifty-fifty. 

He  said  that  the  trickiest  part  of  the 
whole  operation  was  the  initial  getaway. 
The  Amethyst  was  pointing  upstream  and 
had  to  make  a  180  deg.  turn,  and  it  was 
known  that  there  were  Communist  batteries 
trained  on  her.  He  had  packed  the  cable 
with  sacking  to  reduce  noise  when  it  was 
slipped  and  had  spread  dark  canvas  along 
parts  of  the  superstructure  to  try  to  alter 
the  silhouette.  It  was  several  minutes  before 
the  Communist  gunners  realized  what  was 
happening,  but  then  fire  was  intense  and  the 
machine-gun  fire  was  withering.  The  Ame- 
thyst was  hit  on  the  starboard  bow  by  a 
shell  estimated  to  be  a  75  mm.  He  had  pre- 
viously decided  that  if  anything  went  wrong 
he  would  beach  the  ship  and  blow  her  up. 
For  a  few  minutes  he  thought  this  might  be 
necessary.  Not  only  was  the  fire  intense,  but 
he  was  having  difficulty  in  getting  under 
way.  "They  were  anxious  minutes,"  he  said. 

Fortunately  the  Communist  gunners  regis- 
tered no  further  hits,  and  he  had  now  fallen 
in  behind  a  river  steamer.  The  Communist 
charge,  made  yesterday  over  Peking  radio, 


that  the  Amethyst  sank  this  steamer  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Kerans  dismissed  as  an 
absolute  lie.  The  Amethyst  fired  only  one 
round  with  her  large  gun,  although  plenty 
with  Brens  and  Oerlikons,  but  the  fire  was 
directed  exclusively  at  the  shore  batteries 
to  try  to  keep  them  quiet. 

Just  round  the  bend  in  the  river  there  was 
the  mix-up  with  a  Communist  gunboat  or 
light  naval  vessel  which  later  appeared  to 
have  been  hit  by  the  Communist  guns.  Men 
in  the  Amethyst  could  see  the  gunboat's 
crew  jumping  into  the  water.  Trouble  was 
expected  at  Rose  Island,  where  the  original 
engagement  took  place;  nothing  happened 
there,  but  they  were  fired  at  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  going  past  the  Kiangyin  forts. 
The  boom  they  had  to  get  through  consisted 
of  a  row  of  sunken  ships  originally  laid  by  the 
Chinese  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sino- Japa- 
nese war,  with  a  narrow  channel  marked  by 
white  buoys. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Kerans  said  that 
the  echo-sounding  apparatus  helped  them 
in  their  navigation.  The  fact  that  the  river 
was  in  flood  helped  them  in  one  way,  but 
was  a  disadvantage  in  that  it  concealed 
certain  well  known  sandbanks  and  other 
landmarks.  They  drove  the  ship's  engines 
for  all  they  were  worth.  The  heat  in  the 
engine-room  rose  to  150  deg.  and  was  so 
stiffing  that  two  men  fainted. 

Asked  about  his  negotiations  with  the 
Communists  and  the  way  in  which  the 
latter  treated  him,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Kerans  said:  "I  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
discourtesy.  Everything  was  thrown  at  me. 
I  was  subjected  to  personal  vilification  for 
weeks  on  end.  They  even  threatened  me  with 
the  destruction  of  my  ship."  He  said  that 
what  the  Communists  really  seemed  to  be 
after  was  an  admission  by  the  British  that 
they  had  "wrongfully  and  criminally  in- 
vaded Chinese  national  waters."  They  made 
the  granting  of  a  safe-conduct  conditional 
upon  a  number  of  completely  false  admis- 
sions by  the  British  Government  which  the 
latter  were  not  prepared  to  make.  The 
Communists  throughout  insisted  upon  the 
matter  being  negotiated  and  settled  locally 
instead  of  letting  it  be  dealt  with  at  a  higher 
level  and  through  diplomatic  channels. 
"I  used  to  feel  that  I  was  up  against  a  stone 
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wall  of  indifference.  We  once  argued  for  three 
hours  about  one  sentence,"  he  said. 

Period  or  Uncertaintv 
Colonel  Kang  Mao-chao,  the  chief  Com- 
munist negotiator,  who  also  commanded  the 
3rd  Artillery  Regiment  on  the  Chinkiang 
front,  concealed  the  fact  that  he  spoke 
English  and  insisted  that  all  the  negotiations 
be  conducted  through  his  own  interpreters. 
Only  a  few  days  before  the  escape  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Kerans  discovered  that 
Colonel  Kang  spoke  quite  tolerable  English. 
Members  of  the  crew  told  your  Cor- 
respondent that  worse  than  any  of  the  physi- 
cal discomforts — the  heat,  mosquitoes,  and 
short  rations — was  the  long  period  of  un- 
certainty of  what  lay  ahead  for  them.  The 
mornings  would  be  spent  in  keeping  the  ship 


clean  and  serviceable,  but  they  had  little  to 
do  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  could  not  go 
ashore.  For  several  weeks  they  had  been  on 
half  rations,  and  had  had  bread  only  twice 
a  week.  All  spoke  highly  of  the  eight  Chinese 
mess-boys,  who  remained  with  the  ship  all 
through  and  displayed  never-failing  cheer- 
fulness. 

The  Peking  wireless  version  of  the  incident 
(reported  in  The  Times  yesterday]  is  the 
version  that  is  being  disseminated  through* 
out  Communist  China.  There  is  no  means  of 
correcting  it.  Whether  the  Communists  will 
take  any  retaliatory  action  against  British 
interests  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Defence  of  Hong-Kong 

Manchester  Guardian,  July  23. — Hong- 
Kong. — Recent    announcements    that    the 
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1st  Battalion  King's  Own  Scottish  Border- 
ers, is  being  posted  to  Hong-Kong,  and  that 
the  Geargic  has  left  Malta  with  the  main 
body  and  equipment  of  the  Third  Royal 
Marine  Commando  Brigade  draw  attention 
to  the  steady  progress  which  is  being  made 
in  building  up  the  garrison  of  the  colony. 

It  is  understood  that  when  current  troop 
movements  are  completed  the  total  strength 
of  the  garrison  will  be  approximately  twenty- 
five  thousand  men.  This  is  more  than  twice 
the  figure  of  12,000  which  has  appeared 
several  times  recently  in  unofficial  state- 
ments and  it  illustrates  the  extreme  im- 
portance which  the  British  Government 
attaches  to  the  maintenance  of  Hong-Kong's 
present  status. 

Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  al- 
ready more  than  12,000  troops  in  the  colony. 
They  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  formed 
into  the  Fortieth  Division  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  General  G.  C.  Evans,  who 
arrived  recently.  It  was  also  learned  to-day 
that  Brigadier  M.  S.  K.  Maunsell,  whose  last 
appointment  was  Second-in-Command  at 
Sandhurst,  will  be  arriving  shortly  to  become 
Chief  of  Staff  to  Lieutenant  General  Testing. 

Morale  Strengthened 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  vigorous 
measures  taken  by  the  British  Government, 
which  are  on  a  far  greater  scale  than  even 
the  most  sanguine  of  local  residents  hoped 
fot  or  expected,  have  had  a  steadying  effect 
on  local  morale,  which  was  rather  shaky 
three  or  even  ^wo  months  ago.  Whatever 
attitude  or  tactics  the  Communists  decide  to 
adopt  towards  Hong-Kong — and  there  is 
still  no  indication  from  their  side  of  what 
these  will  be — it  is  obvious  that  during  the 
coming  months  Hong-Kong  will  experience 
difficult  and  testing  times.  It  looks  fairly  cer- 
tain that  Hong-Kong  is  destined  to  play  a 
vital  part  in  the  cold  war  in  Asia,  similar  to 
that  which  Berlin  and  Trieste  have  played 
in  Europe. 

Fortunately  the  recent  behaviour  of  the 
Communists  towards  foreign  interests  in 
Tientsin  and  Shanghai  has  made  people  here 
take  a  far  more  realistic  attitude  towards  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  there  is  far  less 
wishful  thinking  than  there  was  a  few  weeks 
ago. 


Crowded  Colony 

The  administrative  problems  arising  out 
of  the  arrival  of  so  many  troops  in  a  small 
colony  which  already  contains  three  times 
the  civilian  population  it  can  comfortably 
accommodate  can  readily  be  conceived.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  it  has  been  unavoid- 
able that  the  necessary  requisitioning  which 
is  carried  out  by  the  civil  Government,  at  the 
request  of  the  military  authorities,  should 
have  caused  some  distress  and  have  given 
rise  to  considerable  criticism  in  the  local 
press. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  the  inhabitants  to 
appreciate  the  scale  of  the  installations 
needed  by  a  large  modern  military  force, 
with  all  its  ancillary  units  and  elaborate 
technical  requirements. 

(£Dnx)s's  Note:  See  August  Proceedings^  Professional 
Notes.) 

Australian  Navy  May  Man  Coalships 

New  York  Times,  Aug.  8. — Sydney. — The 
Australian  Government,  already  using  troops 
in  strike-bound  coal  mines,  plans  to  use 
naval  personnel  to  man  coal  ships,  on  which 
the  Seamen's  Union  last  month  imposed  a 
"sympathetic  blockade,"  usually  reliable 
sources  said  here  today. 

These  sources  said  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  would  use  naval  personnel  on  the 
docks  if  workers  refuse  to  handle  troop- 
mined  coal. 

Troops  called  in  to  work  the  strip  mines  of 
New  South  Wales — strike-bound  for  seven 
weeks — are  working  all  day  today  to  raise 
their  first  week's  production  figures. 

U.S.S.R. 
Submarines  Operating  in  Arctic 

New  York  Times,  July  23. — Hammerfest, 
Norway. — Reports  of  fishermen  operating 
from  this  and  other  ports  on  the  "roof" 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union's  naval  base 
at  Murmansk,  265  air  miles  to  the  southeast 
is  far  from  being  dormant. 

Several  fishing  smack  crewmen  with  whom 
the  writer  has  talked  say  they  have  oc- 
casionally observed  submarines  sometimes  in 
flotilla  formation,  their  silhouettes  suggest- 
ing that  they  are  Russian.  Submarines  have 
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been  spotted  in  various  areas,  always  well 
outside  Norwegian  territorial  waters.  Some 
fishermen  go  as  far  afield  as  the  edge  of  the 
Polar  ice  pack  around  lat.  80  degrees  N. 
and  while  these  informants  had  seen  no 
submarines  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Spits- 
bergen they  asserted  that  comrades  had. 
Reports  on  these  craft  concur  on  size  and 
speed.  The  average  estimate  is  that  they  are 
250  feet  long.  Estimates  of  speed  vary  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  knots.  Whether  these  are 
post-war  units,  transferred  from  the  Arctic, 
through  the  Lake  Onega  canal,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  establish  from  these  rather  vague 
accounts. 

Maneuvers  Held  Normal 

The  Soviet  fleet  has  always  stationed  a 
number  of  submarines  at  Murmansk  and 
Archangelsk  and  may  have  some  in  Petsamo, 
annexed  from  the  Finns  in  the  1946  peace 
treaty.  It  is  perfectly  normal  that  they  should 
maneuver  in  waters  so  close  to  their  home 
bases,  but  local  inhabitants,  who  have  been 
made  fairly  sensitive  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
two  Atlantic  Pact  notes  to  Norway,  no  less 
than  by  the  move  in  1947  to  revise  the 
Spitsbergen  Treaty,  read  more  significance 
into  the  submarine  reports  than  the  situation 
may  warrant.  Keeping  the  sea  communica- 
tions open  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  this  ex- 
posed area  and  repeated  warnings  by  the 
new  Commander-in-Chief,  Admiral  T.  Horve, 
that  Norway  must  improve  her  defense 
against  high-speed  submarines,  have  been 
taken  here  as  applying  to  North  Norway  in 
particular. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

China 
Blockade  Enforced 

New  York  Herald  Tribune^  Aug.  12. — 
Hong  Kong. — The  Chinese  Nationalist  navy 
sank  one  Communist  ship  and  ordered  four 
foreign  vessels,  including  the  United  States 
Lines'  Iran  Victory,  out  of  Taku  Bay  Tues- 
day in  an  effort  to  enforce  its  blockade  of  the 
North  China  coast. 

The  Nationalist  Central  News  Agency, 
which  reported  the  navy's  action,  said 
twelve  Chinese  steamers  were  detained.  The 
ships  were  all  off  Taku,  port  for  Communist- 
held  Tientsin. 


The  other  three  foreign  ships  were  Pana- 
manian, including  the  Atlantic  Trader. 
Central  News  said  Nationalist  gunboats  es- 
corted them  from  the  port  and  warned  them 
not  to  return.  The  agency  declared  the  ships 
were  all  blockade-runners,  flouting  Na- 
tionalist "closure"  of  Tientsin  and  Taku. 

Two  of  the  Chinese  ships  which  ignored 
the  Nationalist  warning  to  halt  when  they 
tried  to  enter  the  bay  were  fired  on  and  one 
1,000-ton  vessel  was  sunk,  according  to  the 
report.  The  gunboats  also  destroyed  four 
barges  and  three  small  Communist  boats. 

Message  to  London 

[In  London,  S.  Livanos  and  Company, 
agents  for  the  Atlantic  Maritime  Company's 
7,000-ton  cargo  ship  Atlantic  Trader^  said 
they  had  received  a  telegram  from  the  master 
of  the  vessel  off  Tientsin  on  Tuesday  which 
said:  "To-day,  at  11:30  a.m.,  an  oflScer  with 
twelve  armed  men  from  Nationalist  warships 
boarded  my  ship.  They  asked  for  some 
information  and  ordered  me  to  abandon 
immediately  the  port  and  the  North  China 
coast.  Between  3:30  p.m.  and  4  p.m.  one  of 
the  ships  was  fired  on  and  sunk  by  the 
warship." 

[S.  Livanos  and  company  said  the  Atlantic 
Trader  is  an  American-built  Liberty  ship, 
flying  the  Panamanian  flag,  with  a  Greek 
master  and .  crew  members  of  different 
nationalities.  They  said  it  was  waiting  to 
take  on  a  cargo  of  salt  consigned  to  Japan 
at  Taku  when  boarded  by  the  Nationalists. 
It  now  is  proceeding  to  Japan,  the  agents 
said.] 

The  United  States  Lines  confirmed  that 
the  Iran  Victory  had  been  at  Tientsin,  but 
said  it  had  had  no  direct  word  from  the 
ship,  which  left  Hong  Kong  Aug.  6  en  route 
to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

India 

London  Times,  July  29. — At  Portsmouth 
to-day  the  destroyer  Rotherham,  1,750  tons, 
was  transferred  by  the  Royal  Navy  to  the 
Royal  Indian  Navy  and  renamed  H.M.I.S. 
Rajput  by  Lady  Willis.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Sir  Algernon  Willis,  Commander-in-Chief, 
Portsmouth,  formally  handed  over  the  ship. 
The  High  Commissioner  for  India,  on  behalf 
of  his  Government,  expressed  appreciatlatv 
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of  the  cooperation  and  good  spirit  shown  by 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Royal  Navy  in  help- 
ing to  build  up  the  Royal  Indian  Navy. 
The  Rajput  is  to  be  the  leader  of  the  first 
R.I.N.  destroyer  flotilla.  On  leaving  England 
she  will  be  accompanied  by  two  other  de- 
stroyers, the  Ranjit  and  the  Rana,  which 
have  been  transferred  to  the  R.I.N. 

Scandinavia 

London  Times,  July  14. — The  Norwegian 
submarines  Utsira  and  Utvaer,  and  the  escort 
vessel  Sarpen  will  arrive  at  Portland  on 
Saturday  for  a  six-day  courtesy  visit.  Com- 
mander S.  Valvatne,  head  of  the  Norwegian 
submarine  division,  will  be  the  senior  oflScer 
of  the  group.  A  squadron  of  Swedish  warships 
comprising  the  cruiser  Kronarad  and  the 
destroyers  Uppland,  Oland,  and  Visby  will 
be  in  south  Dorset  waters  from  July  20  to 
July  22. 


AVIATION 


B'Sd  Probe 


Aviation  Week,  Aug.  22. — Sensational  new 
performance  figures  for  the  Convair  B-36 
intercontinental  bomber  were  revealed  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  during 
its  investigation  of  U.  S.  Air  Force  strategy 
and  procurement. 

New  B-36  data  included: 

Top  speed  of  more  than  435  mph.  and 
altitude  of  more  than  50,000  ft.  have  been 
attained  by  the  B-36D  prototype  equipped 
with  two  pod  nacelles  housing  four  General 
Electric  J-47  (5,200  lb.   thrust)  turbojets. 

Simulated  combat  mission  of  well  over 
10,000  miles  has  been  flown  non-stop  without 
aerial  refueling  by  a  B-36D  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  Bomb  load  of  10,000  lb.  was 
dropped  well  beyond  the  5,000  mile  mark. 

B-36B  has  flown  6,000  miles  above  40,000 
ft.  averaging  300  mph.  This  mission  covered 
considerably  more  mileage  above  40,000  ft. 
than  would  be  required  for  maximum  pene- 
tration to  Russian  targets. 

USAF  plans  to  purchase  an  additional  79 
B-36Ds  during  fiscal  1950-51  to  bring  total 
B-36  strength  to  249  planes,  deployed  in  four 
bomb  groups  and  two  strategic  reconnais- 
sance groups.  Total  of  28  are  scheduled  for 
purchase  in  fiscal  1950  with  51  earmarked 
/or  the  £scal  1951  budget 


Cruise  control  techniques  developed  by 
Strategic  Air  Command  make  a  range  of 
12,000  miles  for  the  B-36  "well  within 
reason." 

B-36  bombers  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  have 
already  flown  simulated  missions  against 
points .  duplicating  all  possible  top  priority 
targets  in  the  Eurasian  land  mass.  Results  of 
these  missions  have  convinced  Lieut.  Gen. 
Curtis  LeMay,  SAC  commander  that  the 
B-36  would  be  effective  against  these  targets 
in  wartime. 

These  data  were  presented  during  five 
days  of  hearings  on  Capitol  Hill  climaxed  by 
two  sharp  clashes — one  between  Air  Secre- 
tary W.  Stuart  Symington  and  Rep.  James 
Van  Zandt  (R.,  Pa.)  and  the  other  between 
Gen.  George  Churchill  Kenney,  commander 
of  the  Air  University,  and  Lieut.  Gen.  Curtis 
Emerson  LeMay,  who  succeeded  Kenney  as 
commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Symington  Angry. — Symington  took  the 
offensive  against  Van  Zandt  on  the  final  day 
of  the  Washington  hearings  before  packed 
press  tables  and  gallery.  Obviously  angry  to 
the  core,  Symington  demanded  that  the 
Pennsylvania  congressman  and  Naval  Re- 
serve captain  who  instigated  the  B-36  in- 
vestigation produce  proof  of  his  charges 
against  Symington,  the  Air  Force  high  com- 
mand and  Defense  Secretary  Louis  Johnson. 

Symington  Challenge, — Symington  also 
challenged  the  anonymous  authors  to  "stand 
up  and  be  counted,  produce  their  documents 
and  their  witnesses,  throw  open  their  files  to 
you  (the  committee  counsel)  and  establish 
the  good  faith  and  accuracy  of  their  charges." 
Symington  denied  in  detail  all  of  the  charges 
contained  in  Van  Zandt's  speech  adding 
considerably  to  his  earlier  rebuttal  of  these 
allegations. 

Highlights  of  his  rebuttal  included: 

The  B-36  is  a  true  intercontinental 
bomber. 

There  has  been  no  consideration  other 
than  national  security  influencing  the  pur- 
chase of  B-36  bombers  and  canceUation  of 
contracts  for  other  kinds  of  aircraft. 

Kenney  vs,  LeMay, — The  other  clash, 
between  Kenney  and  LeMay,  occurred  over 
tactics  to  be  used  in  intercontinental  bomb- 
ing with  the  B-36.  These  two  outspoken 
generals  have  long  disagreed  over  strategic 
bombing  tactics.  Top  level  USAF  endorse- 
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ment  of  the  LeMay  views,  is  generally 
credited  with  having  caused  Kenney's  re- 
placement by  LeMay  as  SAC  commander. 
Kenney  testified  that  he  did  not  credit  his 
early  opposition  to  the  B-36  with  causing  his 
transfer  from  SAC. 

Kenney  asserted  he  would  use  the  B-36 
solely  at  night  because  accuracy  now  ob- 
tainable with  radar  bombing  made  it  foolish 
to  abandon  the  defensive  cover  of  darkness 
for  daylight  attacks. 

Expect  100  Back— ''II  I  sent  100  B-36's 
on  a  long  range  bombing  mission,  I  would 
expect  to  get  100  back,  barring  mechanical 
troubles,*'  Kenney  told  the  committee. 

In  response  to  questioning,  Kenney  re- 
peated : 

"The  B-36  is  a  night  bomber.  I  would  not 
use  it  in  the  daytime." 

LeMay  View, — LeMay  took  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  the  chief  USAF  advocate  of 
the  B-36  and  told  the  committee  the  B-36 
was  a  round-the-clock  bomber  capable  of 
attacking  in  daylight  or  in  darkness. 

"I  believe  we  can  get  the  B-36  over  a 
target  and  not  have  the  enemy  know  it  is 
there  until  the  bombs  hit,"  LeMay  testified. 

No  Interceptors — Kenney  and  LeMay 
agreed  that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  other  nation,  to  their  knowledge,  had  a 
night  fighter  capable  of  making  interceptions 
and  successful  attacks  in  darkness  or  bad 
weather  above  40,000  ft.  Kenney  estimated 
it  would  take  five  years  for  an  eflScient  high 
altitude  night  fighter  to  be  developed. 

They  disagreed  on  the  effectiveness  of 
current  day  fighters  against  the  B-36.  Le- 
May pointed  out  that  it  was  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  the  B-36  could  not  be  inter- 
cepted and  shot  down  by  a  fighter  under 
certain  conditions  but  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  do  so  under  combat  conditions 
if  the  B-36  was  above  40,000  ft. 

Banskee^s  Chances, — Kenney  said  he 
thought  the  fighters  would  be  very  successful 
in  a  blue  sky  when  the  vapor  contrails  of 
the  B-36  would  be  visible   100  mi.  away. 

He  said  he  thought  that  both  the  Navy's 
McDonnel  Banshee  (F2H-2)  and  the  British 
Vampire  jet  fighters  could  probably  inter- 
cept and  attack  the  B-36  successfully  in 
daylight. 

Carrier  Cancellation, — Both  Kenney  and 
LeMay  indicated  they  concurred  with  the 
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Secretary  of  Defense's  decision  to  cancel  the 
super-carrier. 

'It  was  a  wise  decision,"  Kenney  said. 
There  is  now  no  Navy  plane  that  can 
take-off  from  a  carrier  deck,  deliver  an  atom 
bomb  to  a  target,  and  land  again  on  the 
carrier,"  LeMay  told  the  committee.  "They 
have  no  plane  that  can  go  10,000  miles, 
carry  10,000  lb.  of  bombs  and  fly  above 
40,000  ft." 

Engine  Trouble. — Kenney  testified  that  his 
early  sad  experiences  with  the  B-36  during  its 
initial  test  period  were  caused  principally  by 
early  models  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Wasp 
Major  engines. 

"The  early  engines  overheated  so  badly 
the  XB-36  was  lucky  to  get  to  30,000  ft.  and 
stay  there,"  Kenney  testified.  "It  was  im- 
possible to  tell  how  high  the  airplane  would  . 
really  go.  When  the  engine  problems  were 
licked  and  the  B-36  hit  40,000  ft.,  it  became 
a  completely  different  picture." 

Aerial  Tankers. — He  admitted  that  at  one 
stage  the  B-36  picture  looked  so  glum  that  he 
recommended  using  the  planes  already  built 
as  aerial  tankers  to  refuel  B-50  and  B-54 
bombers.  Kenney  said  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  Air  Materiel  Command's  assurances 
that  the  B-36  troubles  could  be  cured  and  he 
did  not  share  their  optimism  over  the 
promise  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  VDT  engine 
in  its  proposed  application  to  the  B-36. 
USAF  later  admitted  this  program  was  a 
"complete  failure." 

Kenney  said  the  performance  of  the  B-36 
during  early  1948  surprised  him,  Convair 
engineers  and  the  rest  of  the  Air  Force. 

Higher  and  Faster, — "The  B-36  went 
higher,  faster  and  farther  than  anybody 
thought  it  would,  and  the  pilots  liked  it," 
Kenney  said.  "It  was  a  lucky  freak." 

LeMay  testified  that  he  encountered  con- 
siderable opposition  to  his  early  arguments 
before  the  Senior  Officers  Board  for  more 
B-36's  and  he  thought  his  chances  of  getting 
them  were  slim.  By  early  1949  he  thought  the 
B-36  was  better  than  the  B-S4  would  be  and 
that  the  Boeing  B-47  would  be  considerably 
better  than  the  B-S4  ever  could  be.  He 
picked  the  B-47  as  his  alternate  bomber 
choice  if  the  Board  turned  him  down  on 
more  B-36's. 

No  Other  Plane, — Gen.  Hoyt  Va.tvdR.\^*s^'^> 
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views  on  strategic  bombing  stating  that 
LeMay  had  had  more  experience  participat- 
ing in  and  planning  for  strategic  bombing 
than  any  man  in  the  world.  Vandenberg  said 
the  USAF  was  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
buying  more  B-36's  to  carry  out  its  assigned 
primary  mission  of  strategic  bombing  or  not 
buying  any  bombers  at  all  since  no  other 
plane  would  do  the  job. 

To  Reconvene. — The  committee  is  sched- 
uled to  convene  again  in  Washington  on 
Aug.  22  after  a  subcommittee  flies  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  take  testimony  from  Gen. 
H.  H.  Arnold,  retired  USAF  commander; 
Donald  Douglas  of  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.;  J. 
H.  Kindelberger  and  J.  L.  Atwood,  of  North 
American  Aviation  Inc.;  John  Northrop  and 
Gen.  Echols,  of  Northrop  Aircraft,  Inc.; 
Robert  Gross  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.; 
and  William  Allen  of  Boeing  Airplane  Co. 

Committee's  Washington  hearings  were 
concerned  only  with  the  first  two  items  on  its 
seven  point  agenda: 

1.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  all  charges  re- 
ported by  Van  Zandt. 

2.  Examination  of  performance  charac- 
teristics of  B-36  bomber  to  determine 
whether  it  is  a  satisfactory  weapon. 

Other  points  are: 

3.  Locate  and  identify  the  sources  from 
which  the  charges,  rumors  and  innuendoes 
reported  by  Van  Zandt  have  come. 

4.  Examine  whether  the  USAF  is  putting 
too  much  emphasis  on  strategic  bombing  at 
the  expense  of  air  support  of  ground  forces. 

5.  Examine  the  decision  to  cancel  the 
$189,000,000  super-carrier  planned  by  the 
Navy. 

6.  Examine  the  roles  and  missions  of  the 
USAF,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

7.  Examine  whether  it  is  wise  for  two  of 
the  armed  services  to  pass  on  the  weapons  to 
be  used  by  a  third.  This  will  go  into  the 
procedures  used  in  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
meetings  where  a  2  to  1  vote  is  now  final. 

(EDnx)R's  Note:  To  be  continued.) 

Tactical  Air  Force 

Aviation  Week,  July  25. — U.  S.  Air  Force 
moved  this  month  to  ease  its  strained  rela- 
tions with  the  Army  over  tactical  air  support 
of  ground  forces. 


USAF  action  included: 

Assignment  of  an  improved  version  of  the 
Republic  Thunderjet  (F-84D  and  E)  as  a 
tactical  air  support  plane. 

Creation  of  a  new  Tactical  Air  Force  with 
headquarters  at  Pope  Field,  Ft.  Bragg,  N. 
C,  for  close  co-operation  with  the  Army  in 
joint  air-ground  training  maneuvers. 

Lack  of  adequate  air  support  planes  and 
joint  training  facilities  have  been  the  two 
major  points  at  issue  between  USAF  and  the 
Army.  The  controversy  was  also  politicaUy 
important  since  USAF  has  been  winning 
major  decisions  over  the  Navy  by  a  2  to  1 
vote  of  the  JCS  which  saw  USAF  and  Army 
chiefs  of  staff  vote  together  against  the 
Navy. 

Army  Unhappy, — Army  has  been  un- 
happy over  the  situation  since  last  fall  when 
Tactical  Air  Command  (then  located  close  to 
Army  Field  Force  headquarters  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.)  was  relieved  of  its  combat  air 
groups  and  made  a  subordinate  unit  of  the 
Continental  Air  Command.  Lieut.  Gen  Ed- 
wood  (Pete)  Quesada,  TAC  commander,  was 
transferred  to  USAF  headquarters.  Quesada 
had  been  active  in  organizing  joint  training 
maneuvers  with  both  Army  and  Navy  and 
had  sent  TAC  pilots  to  fly  off  Navy  carriers 
in  Atlantic  fleet  maneuvers. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  pointed  out  that 
the  Marines  enjoyed  an  air  support  of  21 
squadrons  for  two  ground  divisions.  Bradley 
said  this  was  more  air  support  than  the  army 
had  ever  had  in  World  War  II  except  on  the 
Normandy  beachhead.  Bradley  indicated 
that  the  Army  had  been  putting  steady  pres- 
sure on  USAF  to  increase  its  tactical  air  sup- 
port elements  during  a  series  of  conferences 
in  the  past  several  months.  He  said  some 
progress  had  been  made  but  there  were  still 
points  of  difference. 

USAF  Peddles  Jets,— USAF  has  been  in- 
terested in  peddling  its  obsolescent  jet  fighter 
types  as  tactical  air  support  planes  while  the 
Army  is  interested  in  a  design  competition 
for  a  new  type  ground  support  plane  tailored 
specifically  to  its  requirements.  Tactical 
evaluations  were  also  made  of  the  Douglas 
Skyraider  (AD)  and  Martin  Mauler  (AM) 
series,  both  Navy  carrier-based  attack  planes 
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U.  S.  MariDCS  storming  a  beach  in  the  Pacific,  under  support  of  Marine  dive-bombers.  The  U.  S.  Anny,  unbappy 
over  its  own  lack  of  t&ctical  air  support,  points  out  that  the  Marines  enjoy  the  comforting  tactical  support  of  21 
squadrons  tor  every  two  divi^ons. 


packing  a  heavy  armament  of  cannon, 
rockets  and  bombs.  USAF  rejected  these 
types  because  of  their  !ack  of  speed  when 
compared  with  jet  types. 

Indications  are  now  that  USAF  has  at 
least  partially  sold  the  Army  on  the  per- 
formance of  jet  fighters  as  ground  support 
planes.  Top  Army  brass  has  indicated  they 
were  surprised  at  the  accuracy  of  dive- 
bombing  and  strafing  by  the  Lockheed  F-SO 
and  Republic  F-84  but  they  are  still  skeptical 
about  these  planes'  ability  to  pick  up  pin- 
point targets  at  speeds  of  over  500  mph.  and 
their  lack  of  range  which  restricts  the  time 
they  can  spend  in  a  target  area. 

Next  generation  of  possible  ground  sup- 
port planes  would  include  the  McDonnell 


F-88,  Lockheed  F-90,  both  twin  jet  penetra- 
tion fighters  and  the  Martin  XB-51  triple  jet 
light  bomber. 

The  new  Tactical  Air  Force  has  no  definite 
combat  units  assigned  as  yet.  Its  initial  role 
will  be  to  co-ordinate  USAF-Army  training 
maneuvers.  It  is  likely  that  for  initial  ground- 
air  training  maneuvers  it  will  get  combat 
groups  from  Continental  Air  Command  on 
temporary  loan.  USAF  is  also  studying 
Army  requirements  for  mass  movement  of 
ground  troops  by  air  over  3000-mile  hauls. 

British  Refuel  Jet  Fighter  in  Flight 

Manchester  Guardian,  Aug,  9. — The  tacti- 
cal piowers  of  jet  fighter  aircraft  have  been 
greatly  extended  as  a  result  of  the  devft^KiT^r 
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ment  of  flight  refuelling  which  ended  yester- 
day with  a  continuous  flight  of  12  hours  3 
minutes  by  a  Gloster  Meteor.  The  aircraft, 
powered  by  two  Rolls-Royce  Derwent  I  jet 
engines,  was  flown  by  Mr.  P.  Hornidge  from 
Tarrant  Ruston  airfield,  Dorset. 

The  tanker  aircraft  was  a  converted  Lan- 
caster III  bomber.  The  Meteor  carried  a  long 
hollow  spear  attached  to  its  nose,  and  the 
Lancaster  trailed  the  refuelling  pipe  behind 
it  with  a  large  cone  on  the  end.  When  Mr. 
Hornidge  wished  to  refuel  he  flew  up  behind 
the  Lancaster  and  "speared"  the  center  of 
the  cone  with  the  projection  on  his  own 
machine. 

This  projection  is  called  the  "probe."  Di- 
rectly the  probe  enters  the  cone  and  takes 
the  air  pressure  off  the  cone  an  automatic 
locking  device  grips  it,  a  valve  opens,  and 
fuel  flows  from  the  tanker  to  the  fighter.  The 
fighter  pilot  breaks  the  link  with  the  tanker 
simply  by  throttling  down;  air  pressure  then 
again  comes  into  play  on  the  cone  and  the 
hose  is  automatically  released. 

Helped  by  Radar 

The  refuelling  operation  took  place  ten 
times  to-day,  every  time  without  a  hitch,  al- 
though the  latter  part  of  the  flight  was  made 
in  rain  and  cloud  and  the  interception  of  the 
fighter  by  the  tanker  aircraft  had  to  be  as- 
sisted by  radar. 

This  is  an  entirely  British  development, 
for  which  Sir  Alan  J.  Cobham  has  been 
largely  responsible.  He  developed  flight  fuel- 
ling ^st  of  all  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
commercial  returns  from  transport  aircraft, 
for  it  enables  much  greater  loads  to  be  car- 
ried. It  was  proved  successful  in  this  capac- 
ity during  tests  over  the  Atlantic  made  by 
B.O.A.C.,  but  as  yet  none  of  the  State  corpo- 
rations has  said  what  it  intends  to  do  about 
using  the  method. 

Jet  fighters  have  a  very  limited  duration 
in  the  air,  because  of  the  high  consumption  of 
the  jet  engines.  They  are,-  therefore,  ham- 
pered in  such  duties  as  escort  work.  With  the 
new  method  of  refuelling,  jet  fighters  will  be 
able  to  stay  in  the  air  for  any  length  of  time 
which  the  tactical  situation  dictates. 

Jet  Airliner's  Initial  Test  Flight 

New    York    Times,    July    28.— Hatfield, 
England,  July  27.—BntSLin's  "trump  card" 


in  the  world  race  for  commercial  air  suprem- 
acy,  the  de  Havilland  Comet  jet  airliner,  ap- 
peared publicly  for  the  first  time  here  today 
and  successfully  made  its  first  flight.  Piloted 
by  de  Havilland's  chief  test  pilot.  Group 
Capt.  John  (Cat's  Eyes)  Cunningham, 
World  War  night  fighter  ace,  the  conven- 
tionally streanUined  ship  with  swept  back 
wings  rose  to  8,000  feet  then  flew  at  100  feet 
over  the  de  Havilland  airdrome  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company's  employees. 

According  to  Captain  Cunningham  the 
new  craft,  with  which  Britain  hopes  to 
revolutionize  long-distance  commercial  fly- 
ing, "was  very  nice  to  handle"  and  the  flight 
was  entirely  successful.  Captain  Cunning- 
ham said  the  four  de  Havilland  Ghost  en- 
gines, each  with  5,000  pounds  static  thrust, 
had  performed  perfectly. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Captain  Cunningham, 
with  a  crew  of  four,  had  given  the  Comet  its 
first  serious  taxiing  tests  and  had  lifted  the 
plane  to  six  feet  over  the  ground  for  a  dis 
tance  of  500  yards  at  100  miles  an  hour.  The 
Comet  was  completed  Monday  after  two 
years  and  ten  months  of  intensive  building  in 
strict  secrecy  to  protect  it  from  commercial 
"pirating." 

De  Havilland  officials  declined  to  reveal 
details  but  from  near  by  it  is  apparent  that 
the  pla.ne  has  a  conventional  cigar-shaped 
fuselage  with  a  tricycle  landing  gear  and  a 
low  wing  swept  back  at  approximately  a 
twenty-five-degree  angle. 

When  the  Comet  goes  into  commercial 
operation — the  estimated  date  is  1952 — it  is 
expected  that  it  will  carry  thirty-six  pas- 
sengers in  a  pressurized  cabin  at  40,000  feet 
and  at  a  speed  of  500  miles  an  hour. 

Noticeable  among  the  features  of  the  plane 
is  that  the  four  ghost  jet  engines  have  virtu- 
ally been  buried  inside  the  radically  thin 
wing.  This  affords  the  direct  entry  of  air  to 
the  compressors  through  the  front  spar  of  the 
wing  and  it  also  gives  additional  benefits  in 
the  way  of  fire  prevention,  anti-icing  of  the 
engine  bay,  and  the  elimination  of  an  extra 
installation. 

Company  officials  said  that  two  to  three 
years'  work  remained  to  be  done  before  the 
craft  might  be  considered  as  a  standard  com- 
mercial airliner.  In  the  meantime,  they  said 
that  construction  would  be  continued  on 
sixteen  Comets  already  on  order,  of  which 
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the  first  two  are  for  the  Ministry  of  Supply 
with  the  remainder  allotted  to  the  British 
Overseas  Airways  Corporation  and  the 
British  South  American  Airways. 

Air  Operations  in  Malaya 

The  Aeroplane^  July  29. — In  the  constant 
war  against  armed  insurgents  in  Malaya, 
operations  by  the  R.A.F.  have  increased  in 
strength  over  the  past  few  months.  Difficult 
terrain  hampers  the  movements  of  ground 
troops,  but  by  close  liaison  R.A.F.  aircraft 
have  used  their  mobile  fire-power  to  good 
eflFect.  These  operations  have  shown  close  air 
support  at  its  best,  and  have  involved  tacti- 
cal reconnaissance,  supply  dropping  and 
ground  strafing. 

Spitfire  F.R.  18's  have  recently  made 
many  armed  reconnaissance  sorties  over  re- 
mote areas  in  South-East  Pahang  with  the 
object  of  raising  local  morale  and  to  deter 
insurgents. 

Between  June  24  and  July  25,  Dakotas 
have  dropped  about  80,000  lb.  of  supplies 
and  rations  to  units  operating  deep  in  the 
jungles  of  Malaya.  Drops  have  been  made 
over  a  wide  area,  ranging  from  Johore  in  the 
South  to  Kedah  in  the  North.  The  accuracy 
of  dropping  in  difficult  country  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that,  of  223  packs  dropped 
since  July  1,  only  four  containers  have  not 
been  recovered  for  technical  reasons.  Other 
operational  ffights  have  included  routine  air- 
sea  patrols,  air-lifts  of  police  and  military 
p>ersonnel,  and  a  search  for  a  lost  patrol  in  the 
jungle. 

On  July  15,  aircraft  made  a  24-hour  series 
of  attacks  in  an  extensive  and  dense  area  of 
mountainous  jungle  East  of  the  Grik  Leng- 
gong  Road  in  Perak,  where  concentrations  of 
bandits  were  known  to  be  based. 

Beaufighters  delivered  shallow-dive  at- 
tacks with  rockets,  cannon  and  machine- 
guns,  and  Sunderlands  made  methodical 
bombing  runs  from  several  thousand  feet 
with  large  numbers  of  fragmentation  bombs. 
These  latter  aircraft  also  brought  their  gun 
turrets  into  action,  machine-gunning  the 
sides  of  valleys  and  ravines.  During  the  hours 
of  darkness,  the  precision  and  dive-bombing 
was  maintained  by  the  dropping  of  flares. 

In  warfare  of  this  type  as  was  proved  by 
the  Russians,  small  aircraft  can  be  as  valua- 
ble as  any,  and  in  Malaya  the  sturdy  Har- 


vard has  been  given  a  respite  from  its  long- 
standing training  duties  and  pressed  into 
aggressive  action.  Its  wing-mounted  Brown- 
ing machine-guns  are  supplemented  by 
clusters  of  fragmentation  bombs  for  ground 
strafing. 

On  the  following  day  Harvards  were  again 
used,  and  the  A.O.C.  Malaya,  Air  Vice 
Marshal  F.  W.  Mellersh,  flew  on  a  strike  in 
one  of  these  aircraft,  accompanied  by  Major- 
General  D.  Dunlop,  G.O.C.  Singapyore  Dis- 
trict. Spitfires,  Harvards  and  Sunderlands 
flew  in  five  waves  from  their  bases  in  Singa- 
pore and  made  prolonged  attacks  in  the 
Tangkak  District,  West  Johore. 

MERCHANT  MARINE 

New  Wartime  Merchantman  Bid  to 
Ingalls 

New  York  Herald  Tribune^  Aug.  15. — 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Pasca- 
goula,  Miss.,  today  bid  $4,864,000  to  con- 
struct a  new-type  successor  to  the  wartime 
liberty  ship  as  the  backbone  of  the  American 
merchant  fleet. 

Its  proposal  was  the  lowest  submitted  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  by  eight  com- 
panies which  offered  to  construct  the  vessel. 

In  announcing  plans  to  build  the  new  ship, 
the  Maritime  Commission  said  the  vessel  will 
form  the  "prototype  for  large  scale  ship- 
building in  any  future  national  emergency." 

Newport  Yard  Runner-Up 

The  new  ship  will  approximate  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  war-famed  Liberty  and  Victory 
ships.  About  10,000  tons,  the  vessel,  how- 
ever, will  embody  post-war  developments  in 
ship  design. 

(£Dnx)R's  Note:  See  Notes  in  June  Proceedings.) 

More  Liberty  Ships  to  Store  Grain 

New  York  Herald  Tribune^  Aug.  13. — The 
Department  of  Agriculture  yesterday  re- 
quested the  Maritime  Commission  to  pro- 
vide twelve  additional  laid-up  Liberty  ships 
for  use  as  floating  Hudson  River  grain  ware- 
houses. Completion  of  loading  operations  on 
the  first  dozen  grain  Liberties  was  an- 
nounced at  the  same  time  by  a  New  York 
commission  spokesman. 

Each   group   of   twelve   shl^?.  c-^^  \ssjs^ 
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tons.  Most  of  the  ships  used  are  taken  from 
the  commission's  temporary  reserve  fleet  site 
in  Tomkins  Cove,  on  the  Hudson  River,  to 
Pier  15,  Stapelton,  S.  I.,  for  fumigation. 
Loading  of  grain  is  done  from  New  York's 
unique  floating  grain  elevators  at  various 
railroad  piers  on  the  Jersey  shore. 

The  decision  to  use  ships  as  grain  ware- 
houses, described  as  "expensive"  by  the  com- 
mission spokesman,  is  one  of  several  steps 
taken  recently  by  the  government  to  cope 
with  a  critical  storage  scarcity.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  which  runs  the 
government's  farm  price  support  program,  is 
responsible  for  loading  and  unloading  the 
grain  and  for  the  cost  of  the  entire  operation, 
including  towing  and  preparation  of  ships. 

The  Agriculture  Department  proposes  to 
store  the  surplus  grain  for  a  ten-to-twelve- 
months'  period.  The  Tomkins  Cove  site  is  the 
only  laid-up  fleet  location  on  the  East  Coast 
with  depth  great  enough  to  accommodate 
grain-loaded  vessels.  Since  the  grain  is  loaded 
only  in  the  lower  holds  of  the  Liberties,  the 
draft  is  approximately  twenty-two  feet.  A 
fully-loaded  Liberty  sinks  to  a  twenty-seven- 
foot  depth. 

lie  de  France  Modernized 

Marine  NewSf  June,  1949. — When  the  lie 
de  France,  luxury  liner  of  the  French  Line, 
arrives  in  New  York  on  her  post-war  maiden 
voyage  on  July  27  she  will  not  look  like  her 
old  self.  Her  friends  who  get  an  opportunity 
to  see  her  before  she  departs  on  the  return 
voyage  to  Plymouth  and  Le  Havre  on  July 
30  will  hardly  recognize  her. 

Stripped  to  the  hull,  after  having  served  as 
a  troop  carrier,  the  long  popular  North  At- 
lantic passenger  liner  has  been  transformed 
so  that  she  will  exceed  even  her  former  self  in 
luxury,  passenger  comforts  and  technical  im- 
provements. The  port  holes  are  virtually  all 
that  remain  of  her  pre-war  passenger  installa- 
tions. 

The  familiar  three-funnel  silhouette  of  the 
original  "/fe,"  has  given  way  to  two  stream- 
lined stacks  equipped  with  devices  to  divert 
smoke  from  the  aft  part  of  the  ship.  This, 
together  with  the  re-designing  of  the  closed- 
in  upper  decks  and  the  open  promenade 
decks,  will  give  the  ship  an  entirely  new  ap- 
pearance. 


While  changes  in  the  new  lie  de  France  will 
be  most  apparent  in  her  appearance,  the 
technical  transformations  are  equally  drastic. 
The  engines  and  boilers  have  been  rebuilt. 
Every  foot  of  electric  wiring  and  cable  has 
been  removed  and  three  new  vertical  distri- 
bution systems,  completely  independent  of 
each  other,  have  been  installed.  Throughout 
the  ship  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  fires  and  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment for  fire  detection  and  fire  fighting  has 
been  installed.  All  the  fire  detection  and 
alarm  circuits  are  centered  in  a  main  control 
station  manned  at  all  times  by  a  fireman  de- 
tail. 

The  lie  de  France,  launched  March  14, 
1926,  made  her  maiden  voyage  to  New  York 
on  June  22  of  the  following  year.  Up  to  Sep- 
tember, 1939  she  carried  245,000  passengers 
in  346  crossings  of  the  Atlantic.  During  her 
war  and  post-war  repatriation  services,  for 
which  she  received  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
Palms,  she  carried  nearly  half  a  million 
troops. 

SCIENCE 
Navy's  New  Aeroballistic  Range 

Aviation  Week,  Aug.  8. — Progress  in  aero- 
nautical research  demands,  first  of  all,  prog- 
ress in  the  design,  construction  and  operation 
of  research  equipment.  In  this  respect,  the 
United  States  is  eaaily  a  decade  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  this  was  not  so  prior  to 
V-E  Day,  when  Germany  led  the  world  by  a 
safe  margin. 

Our  scientists  are  only  now  beginning  to 
move  out  ahead  of  where  the  Germans  were 
more  than  four  years  ago.  It  has  taken  that 
long  to  improve  and,  in  many  cases,  to  dupli- 
cate the  equipment  and  techniques  in  use  or 
planned  by  the  Nazis. 

Missile  Range, — An  important  example  of 
such  German-conceived  equipment  is  the 
pressurized  aeroballistic  range  recently  dedi- 
cated at  the  new  Naval  Ordnance  Labora- 
tory, White  Oak,  Md.,  near  Washington, 
D.  C. 

This  device  consists,  essentially,  of  a 
sealed  tube  three  feet  in  diameter  and  300  ft. 
long,  down  the  length  of  which  a  model 
missile  is  fired.  Along  the  length  of  this  tube 
are  25  camera  stations  which  photograph  the 
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missile  in  three  dimensions  as  it  progresses 
down  the  tube. 

Importance  of  the  NOL  version  of  this 
unit  is  that  it  can  be  pressurized  to  six  atmos- 
pheres or  evacuated  to  a  pressure  of  only 
0.001  atmosphere,  providing  a  wide  range  of 
Reynolds  numbers  for  tests. 

Supplements  Tunnels. — The  new  aero- 
ballistic  range  is  intended  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  Kochel  wind  tunnel  now  in 
operation  at  the  Laboratory  to  check  and 
amplify  wind  tunnel  test  results.  Its  pressure 
range  from  a  near-vacuum  to  six  atmos- 
pheres greatly  extends  the  range  of  the  data 
to  determine  exact  Reynolds  number  effects 
at  speeds  up  to  5,000  mph. 

The  new  range  combines  features  of  the 
wind  tunnel,  the  free-fall  method  and  the 
rocket  test  method  all  in  a  single  facility  and 
thereby  comprises  an  important  new  research 
tool  that  complements  existing  equipment 
and  extends  the  range  of  data  available  into 
new  areas. 

Rocket  Tests  Due  at  7S-Mile  Height 

New  York  TitneSy  Aug.  14. — As  part  of  its 
program  for  the  perfection  of  guided  missiles, 
the  Air  Force  will  start  next  week  a  series  of 
additional  tests  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  atmosphere  up  to  75  miles  above  the 
earth's  surface,  it  was  announced  today.  The 
tests  will  last  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

Upper  atmosphere  studies  have  been  un- 
der way  for  some  time  at  the  Army  Proving 
Ground  at  White  Sands,  N..M.,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force. 
German  V-2  rockets  have  been  sent  aloft. 
The  new  series  of  firings  will  use  sixty 
"Aerobee"  rockets,  developed  by  the  Navy. 
The  first  firing  will  take  place  Tuesday  at 
Almagordo,  N.  M. 

The  "Aerobees"  will  carry  electronic  re- 
cording instruments,  which  will  be  released 
with  ribbon-type  parachutes  at  the  zenith  of 
the  rocket's  flight.  This  method  of  recovery 
is  employed  in  the  White  Sands  tests  as  well. 


The  instruments  will  record  temperature, 
pressure,  humidity,  radio  propagation  char- 
acteristics and  other  atmospheric  qualities. 

The  various  instruments  will  weigh  about 
200  pounds.  Some  of  them  will  be  of  the  self- 
recording  type,  while  others  will  transmit  in 
flight  to  receiving  instruments  on  the  ground. 

Some  thirty  different  educational  and  re- 
search institutions  will  take  part  in  the  two- 
year  program,  each  one  loading  the  instru- 
ments aboard  at  least  one  of  the  rockets  to  be 
fired,  and  then  evaluating  the  recordings. 

"When  all  the  data  from  this  upper-atmos- 
phere research  program  have  been  evalu- 
ated," today's  announcement  said,  "they 
will  be  used  by  the  Air  Force  in  evolving  the 
design  of  guided  missiles,  in  determining  the 
relation  between  solar  activity  and  weather 
changes,  and  as  basic  atmospheric  informa- 
tion to  be  used  in  the  guided  missiles  pro- 
gram." 

The  "Aerobee"  is  about  twenty  feet  long 
and  a  little  over  a  foot  in  diameter,  with 
three  stabilizing  fins.  Propelled  by  a  liquid 
fuel,  it  can  reach  an  altitude  of  more  than 
seventy-five  miles  and  has  attained  a  speed 
of  nearly  3,000  miles  an  hour. 

Designed  by  the  Aerojet  Engineering 
Corporation  and  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Com- 
pany, the  rocket  was  developed  under  the 
technical  supervision  of  the  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

The  rocket  was  first  fired  at  the  White 
Sands  Proving  Ground  on  March  5,  1948. 
Five  months  ago  two  were  fired  from  the 
deck  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Norton  Sound  off  the 
coast  of  South  America. 

Composition  of  the  atmosphere  above 
100,000  feet,  the  height  to  which  meteoro- 
logical balloons  rise,  is  relatively  unknown. 

The  Air  Force's  research  program  is  being 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Geo- 
physics Laboratory  of  the  Air  Materiel  Com- 
mand's Cambridge  Field  Station,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


ECRETARY'SXTOTES 


Change  in 


At  its  last  monthly  meeting  the  Board  of  Control  accepted  with  great 


Board  of  Control    ^^&^^  ^^^  resignation  of  Rear-Adroiral  W.  N.  Thomas  (Ch.C),  U.  S. 
Navy,  due  to  the  forthcoming  retirement  of  Admiral  Thomas  from 
active  duty.  In  his  stead  the  Board  elected  Captain  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  U.  S.  Navy,  at  present 
on  duty  in  the  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Naval  Irtjtiittttfi     A^^^"ti°°  ^^  ^  members  is  called  to  the  Naval  Institute's  "Old  Iron- 
Catendars  sides"  Calendar  for  1950  which  is  now  available.  Consisting  of  a  large 

calendar  pad  with  calendar,  and  a  large  memorandum  pad,  the  whole 
inclosed  in  a  handsome,  durable  cover  embossed  with  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  U.S.S. 
Constitution  under  full  sail,  the  calendar  is  not  only  handy  for  personal  use,  but  makes  one  of 
the  most  attractive,  inexpensive  gifts  that  one  can  give.  The  price  of  complete  cover,  calen- 
dar pad,  and  memo  pad  is  only  $1.00  postpaid  to  Institute  members  and  $1.50  to  non-mem- 
bers. If  you  already  have  the  cover,  you  may  order  the  1950  calendar  pad  for  25  cents  and 
the  memo  pad  for  15  cents.  The  "Old  Ironsides"  calendar  is  a  lifesaver  at  Christmas  time 
when  you  have  to  think  up  those  dozen  or  more  last-minute  gifts.  Many  of  our  members  pur- 
chase dozens  of  these  calendars  each  year,  and  one  member  orders  several  hundred  every 
year! 

w  Mention  has  been  made  in  recent  issues  of  the  great  expansion  of  the  Institute's 

Institute     ^^'^^  publishing  activities.  In  addition  to  U.  S.  Submarine  Operations  in  World 
ffofflig  ^tir  II,  which  is  described  at  length  on  page  1127  of  this  issue,  the  Institute  has 

just  published  Round-shot  to  Rockets,  a  history  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
and  Naval  Gun  Factory.  Details  of  this  unusual  and  fascinating  book  will  be  found  on  page 
1165  of  this  issue.  Another  new  Institute  book  is  Naval  Leadership,  an  authoritative  bcok  on 
this  subject  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. It  will  be  used  extensively  in  officer  training,  both  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  in  the 
Navy's  various  training  activities.  Regular  retail  price  is  $3.00  per  copy  postpaid,  but  special 
price  to  Institute  members  is  $2.25  per  copy,  postpaid. 

Of  interest  not  only  to  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  personnel  but  also  to  all  other  branches  of  the 
services  is  the  Institute's  new  book  The  United  States  Coast  Guard,  1790-1915 — A  Definitive 
History  {vnth  a  postscript:  1915-1949),  by  Captain  Stephen  H.  Evans,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 
The  retail  price  of  this  book  is  $5.00  per  copy,  postpaid,  but  to  Naval  Institute  members  a 
special  price  of  $3.00  per  copy,  postpaid,  is  made. 

JJ   S   Stihtnnrine     ^'"'^^  printing  the  first  notice  of  the  forthcoming  book.  United  States 
Historv  Submarine  Operations  in  World  War  II,  we  have  received  hundreds 

of  orders.  To  enable  our  readers  still  to  obtain  the  book  at  the  special 
prepublication  price  of  $5.00,  postpaid,  we  are  reprinting  the  prepublication  offer  in  this 
issue.  Orders  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  the  books  are  received  from  the  printer — November  ls.t, 
or  shortly  thereafter. 
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Special  Notice 

U.  S.  Naval  Institute  General 
Prize  Essay  Contest^  1(^5^ 


PRIZE  OF  NOT  LESS  THAN  $500  and  of  DOt  more  than  $1,500,  a  gold 
medal,  and  a  life  membership  in  the  Institute  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  essay  submitted  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  naval 
profession,  should  the  Board  of  Control  consider  the  essay  to  be  of 
sufficient  merit.  Should  the  prize  be  awarded  to  a  previous  winner,  a 
gold  clasp  suitably  engraved  will  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  medal  and  the 
commuted  value  of  the  life  membership  in  lieu  of  the  life  membership. 

Irrespective  of  the  award  of  the  "Prize,"  one  or  more  essays  may 
receive  "Honorable  Mention,"  if  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  the 
award.  Essays  awarded  "Honorable  Mention''  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  may  be  adjudged  by  the  Board  of  Control,  but  not  in- 
cluding a  life  membership. 

In  the  event  that  no  essay  is  adjudged  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive 
the  "Prize"  or  an  "Honorable  Mention,"  the  best  essay  submitted 
may  receive  a  special  award  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  following  rules  will  govern  this  competition: 

(1)  Essays  should  not  exceed  8,000  words. 

(2)  Essays  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  on  or 
before  January  1,  1950. 

(3)  The  name  of  the  competitor  shall  not  appear  on  the  essay, 
and  each  essay  must  have  a  motto  in  addition  to  the  title.  This  motto 
shall  appear  (a)  on  the  title  page  of  the  essay,  (b)  on  the  outside  of 
a  sealed  envelope  containing  identification  of  the  competitor,  (c) 
above  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  jnside  the  envelope 
containing  this  identification.  This  envelope  will  not  be  opened  until 
the  Board  has  made  the  awards.  Essays  and  identifying  envelope  must 
be  mailed  in  a  large  sealed  envelope  marked  "General  Prize  Essay 
Contest." 

(4)  The  awards  will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Control,  voting  by 
ballot  and  without  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  competitors. 

(5)  The  awards  will  be  made  known  and  presented  to  the  success- 
ful competitors  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

(6)  All  essays  must  be  t3^written,  double  spaced,  on  paper  8J4" 
X  11",  and  must  be  submitted  in  triplicate,  each  copy  complete  in  itself. 

(7)  Essays  awarded  the  "Prize,"  "Honorable  Mention,"  or  "Spe- 
cial Award"  are  for  publication  in  the  Naval  Institute  PROCEED- 
INGS. Essays  not  awarded  a  prize  may  be  published  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  writers  of  such  essays  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  established  for  articles  not  submitted  in  compe- 
tition. 

(8)  Attention  of  contestants  is  called  to  the  fact  that  an  essay 
should  be  analytical  or  interpretive  and  not  merely  an  exposition  or 
personal  narrative. 

William  G.  Cooper, 
Captain,  U.  S.  Navy,  Secretary-Treasurer 
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In  sinking  elTcctivcneM  and  gpeed,  the  Dout^lae  AD-5Aynu<ler 
line  of  dive  and  attack  bombera  is  meeting  the  highest 
requirements  of  national  defense.  The  result  of  nearly  two 
decades  of  attack  development  by  Douglas,  the  Skyraider,  like  its 
predecessor  the  SBD  Dauntlets,  is  famed  for  lop  performance 
and  dependability  under  all  operating  conditions.  Today 
the  Skyraider  is  in  volume  production  at  the  El  Segundo  Plant 
of  Douglas  for  the  V.  S.  Navy. 


DBPEMo  OH  oauem 


Ships 
of  the 
Navy 


Never  before  World  War  H  has 
Industrr  perionned  such  feats  oi 
production  ...  a  record  that 
created  the  greatest  Nary  of  all 
time. 

The  achievemetits  oi  New  York 
Ship  In  this  program  were  equally 
outitandlng.     From     lanuary      1, 


1940.  the  Yard  developed  com- 
plete  designs  for  seven  classes  ol 
maior  combatant  ships,  twenty- 
nine  of  which  were  buUt  <A  the 
Yard  and  delivered  eight  to  thir- 
teen months  ahead  of  contract 
dates. 


NEW  TORK  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 
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BY  THE  ROCKETS  RED  GLARE:  INYOKERN 

By  LIEUTENANT  WARREN  R.  HUGHES,  United  Stales  Naval  Reserve  {Retired) 


THE  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  near 
Inyokern,  California,  is  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  The 
station,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles,  covers  more  than  a 
thousand  square  miles  of  plains  and  moun- 
tains. Its  bounds  spread  twenty-six  miles 
from  east  to  west  and  forty-seven  miles  from 
north  to  south.  The  station  is  more  than 
three  times  greater  in  expanse  than  the  com- 
bined areas  of  the  European  countries, 
Lichtenstein,  Monaco,  San  Marino,  and 
Andorra.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg 
is  smaller  than  the  Navy's  desert  installation. 
But  its  tremendous  size  is  not  the  Inyokern 
station's  chief  claim  to  fame.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  developments  of  modern 
times,  and  it  is  one  of  the  leading  primary 
research  centers  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance.  How  the  station  came  into  exist- 
ence and  grew  into  an  unparalleled  research 
facility;  what  vital  development  work  has 
been  undertaken  there;  and  how  it  is  pushing 
forward  in  new  fields  of  scientific  research — 
all  combine  to  make  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Test  Station  one  of  the  most  significant 
shore  establishments  today.  Its  scientific  ap- 
proach typifies  the  dynamic  quality  of  weap- 
ons development  in  the  modern  Navy.  The 
full  impact  of  its  work  has  not  yet  been  felt 
throughout  the  service;  many  of  the  naval 
weapons  of  the  future  are  its  research  proj- 
ects today. 


In  early  days  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  was  behind  other  powers  in  the  field 
of  rocket  warfare.  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Great  Britain  ranked  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  rocket  developments.  The  Germans 
had  begun  intensive  research  in  the  field  of 
unconventional  weapons  as  early  as  1936, 
had  designed  V-2  by  1939,  and  saw  it  suc- 
cessfully fired  by  1942.  There  was  a  frighten- 
ing urgency  in  our  catching  up. 

The  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development  contracted  with  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  to  undertake  re- 
search and  development  of  rocket  powered 
weapons.  Dr.  C.  C.  Lauritsen,  a  World  War 
I  rocket  specialist  who  had  been  helping  the 
British  in  their  weapons  development  pro- 
pram,  returned  to  the  United  States  to  head 
the  Institute's  research  project.  First  tests  of 
the  new  missiles  were  made  in  mid- 1942  at 
Goldstone,  a  dry  lake  in  the  desert  about 
fifty  miles  southeast  of  the  present  station. 
For  extensive  testing,  however,  more  room 
than  that  available  at  Goldstone  was  needed. 

A  site  committee  was  formed.  The  group 
searched  about  for  a  location  which  offered 
a  wide  expanse  of  relatively  unpopulated 
area,  close  to  research  facilities  in  Pasadena, 
near  a  railroad  and  good  highways,  with 
water,  power,  and  other  utilities  available, 
and  finally,  near  an  adequate  labor  supply. 
The  Inyokern  area  possessed  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages, fulfilling  all  requirements  for  the 
station  except  that  of  labor  supply.   The 
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An  honor  graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Hughes  was  commissioned  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  in  1942,  and  served  on  the  Staff  of  Com- 
mander Service  Force  Pacific  and  in  the  U.S.S. 
Pawnee  in  the  South  Pacific  Force.  He  later 
commanded  the  U.S.S.  Quapaw  and  the  A  TR-55. 
He  is  a  contributor  to  many  well  known  maga- 
zines. 


prospective  location  had  an  added  advan- 
tage :  flying  is  closed  down  because  of  weather 
in  fewer  than  ten  days  per  year.  The  group 
selected  the  site. 

Oflicers  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  pla/ed 
a  leading  part  in  October,  1943,  in  obtaining 
the  land  for  the  station.  They  hurriedly  got 
in  touch  with  authorities  all  over  the  country. 
Most  of  the  area  was  public  domain  and 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  a  small  part  belonged 
to  the  State  of  California;  the  Army  had 
leased  a  part;  the  relatively  few  acres  re- 
maining belonged  to  homesteaders.  Of  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  base  as  first  set  up, 
only  about  3000  acres  were  patented. 

Title  of  public  domain  was  transferred 
from  Interior  to  Navy.  The  Army  traded  its 
leased  airport  for  a  marshy  tract  elsewhere 
to  use  for  testing  amphibious  equipment.  An 
exchange  was  negotiated  with  the  State. 
Private  lands  were  taken  over  under  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act. 

The  Navy  helped  homesteaders  move — 
even  moved  shacks  on  occasion — to  speed 
the  development.  A  few  settlers  even  moved 
twice  as  the  station  grew.  Some  were  prom- 
ised settlement  for  their  land  and  improve- 
ments, while  others,  who  wanted  to  stay, 
were  given  comparable  lands,  a  water  supply, 
and  a  cash  settlement.  Some  were  given  jobs. 

Mining  claims  in  the  Argus,  Coso,  and 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  were  closed  down. 
In  at  least  one  instance,  that  of  the  El 
Conejo  Mine,  even  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
filled  and  ready  for  use  were  left  in  the  care- 
taker's house  as  the  station  came  into  exist- 
ence and  grew.  There  were,  at  the  outset, 
about  a  thousand  mining  claims  on  the 
station's  lands. 

On  November  8  the  station  was  estab- 
lished. Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox, 
in  the  establishing  letter,  stated  the  mission 


of  the  station  as  the  ^'research,  development, 
and  testing  of  weapons,  and  having  the  ad- 
ditional function  of  furnishing  primary 
training  in  the  use  of  such  weapons." 

There  was  no  skilled  labor  force  available 
in  the  immediate  vicinity;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  was  no  appreciable  labor  force  of  any 
kind  in  the  sparsely  settled  valley.  Most 
skilled  workers,  already  busy  in  war  plants 
in  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
advantages  of  the  city  for  the  primitive  ac- 
commodations then  available  at  Inyokern. 

To  help  alleviate  the  shortage  of  construc- 
tion personnel,  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  made  a  nationwide  campaign  for 
labor;  contractors  sent  recruiting  parties 
over  the  entire  country  offering  to  pay  trans- 
portation to  Inyokern  in  order  to  get  more 
workers.  A  former  Executive  Officer,  who 
served  during  much  of  the  building  of  the 
station,  says,  '^Almost  anyone  able  to  work 
was  hired.  There  was  a  station  to  be  built 
and  to  be  built  in  a  hurry!"  Turnover  was 
terrific.  Twenty-four  thousand  men  were 
employed  during  the  first  year,  yet  the  peak 
number  at  work  at  any  time  was  seven 
thousand. 

Naval  Officers  and  scientists  assigned  to 
the  embryonic  station  coped  with  almost 
every  conceivable  problem  while  living  under 
conditions  which,  at  the  very  best,  were 
hardly  luxurious.  In  December,  1943,  one 
slept  near  the  station  at  Harvey  Field  in  a 
Quonset  hut  which  had  neither  windows  nor 
doors.  "I've  slept  in  the  snow  in  the  High 
Sierras,"  he  says,  "but  never  have  I  seen 
such  a  cold  place  as  that  open-air  Quonset!" 
The  Commanding  Officer  shared  his  Quonset 
hut  with  the  Executive  Officer  and  the  Ex- 
perimental Officer.  The  hut  was  used  not 
only  as  their  living  quarters  but  also  as  the 
administrative  office  of  the  base. 

By  winter  of  1943  the  first  rockets,  an 
American  modification  of  a  British  develop- 
ment, were  fired  in  the  dry  bottom  of  China 
Lake  while  the  station  was  still  essentially  in 
its  infancy.  Sage  and  creosote  bushes  were 
removed  to  make  way  for  buildings.  By 
February  29,  1944,  the  station  had  eight 
Quonset  huts.  The  base  was  being  expanded. 
Suitable  test  ranges  were  being  set  up  and 
rocket  development  was  going  apace. 

Everything    was    done    under    pressure. 
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FROM  DESERT  TO  METROPOLIS 


Over  a  thousand  separate  projects  of  local  or 
Bureau  origin  were  undertaken  during  the 
war  while  the  station  was  still  being  built. 

The  basic  problem  presented  to  the  group 
of  scientists  working  with  the  Inyokern 
establishment  was  to  devise  methods  and 
apparatus  for  the  dry  extrusion  of  ballistite 
for  rocket  propellant  grains.  Pilot  plants 
were  built  to  develop  propeliants.  Means 
were  worked  out  to  retard  the  speed  of  burn- 
ing solid  rocket  fuels,  and  the  group  then 
proceeded  to  undertake  the  development  of  a 
number  of  tremcndouslv  effective  new 
weapons. 


One  resulted  in  a  missile  known  as  "Holy 
Moses,"  a  five  inch  high  volocity  aircraft 
rocket  conceived  by  scientists  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology.  The  missile 
grew  from  an  early  design  utilizing  a  five- 
inch  gun  projectile  and  a  three  and  one-half 
inch  rocket  motor,  A  new  five-inch  motor 
increased  its  velocity  by  more  than  twenty 
per  cent;  the  result,  in  the  words  of  a  by- 
stander who  witnessed  test  firings^ — "Holy 
Mosesl"  Mass  produced,  the  weapon  was 
used  in  the  Pacific  against  Japanese  pillbows 
and  factories.  In  Europe  it  was  used  against 
rail  and  motor  trans.^tt  ^■^i  V^v^^^i.^"^*-**- 
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up  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

"Tiny  Tim,"  another  Inyokern  develop- 
ment, was,  when  built,  the  largest  aircraft 
rocket  produced  in  this  country.  An  11.75- 
inch  weapon  that  looks  something  like  a 
torpedo.  Tiny  Tim  weighs  slightly  more  than 
half  as  much  as  a  torpedo.  Its  speed,  accu- 
racy, penetration,  and  bursting  power  are 
phenomenal. 

Data  on  velocity,  range,  dispersion,  sight- 
ing, and  handling  were  worked  out  at  Inyo- 
kern. These  records  are  all  the  more  note- 
worthy when  one  considers  that  the  United 
States  was  a  babe  in  arms  insofar  as  rocket 
research  was  concerned,  and  that  facilities 
were  just  being  built. 

Some  problems  of  rocket  development  re- 
quired the  application  of  advanced  physical 
and  mathematical  theory;  some  required  an 
entirely  practical  solution.  One  would  not 
want  to  light  the  fuze  of  a  Fourth  of  July 
skyrocket  and  leave  his  hand  in  the  path  of 
the  burning  propellant  as  the  rocket  zooms 
skyward.  A  similar  problem  had  to  be  faced 
with  large  airborne  rockets.  No  one  knew  as 
a  practical  matter  just  how  far  a  rocket  must 
be  from  the  airplane  fuselage  to  avoid  burn- 
ing the  launching  plane.  No  one  knew  exactly 
the  effect  that  rocket  propellant  blasts  would 
have  on  ailerons,  fins,  and  rudders  of  firing 
aircraft.  The  swoosh  of  the  propellant  might 
throw  the  plane  out  of  control  or  toast  it  to 
a  crisp.  Planes  were  run  up  on  ramps  that 
looked  like  automobile  grease  racks,  and 
rockets  were  fired  at  various  intervals  below 
them  to  find  the  optimum  distance.  Other 
planes  were  hoisted  in  the  air  with  a  boom, 
and  similar  experiments  were  run.  ''We  got 
a  few  scorched  tails  out  of  the  deal,"  one 
experimenter  says,  '*but  we  found  what  we 
needed  to  know  in  the  most  practical  tests 
we  could  rig." 

Then,  knowing  how  far  below  the  plane  to 
fire  a  large  rocket  like  Tiny  Tim,  they  worked 
out  means  of  firing  it  at  that  point.  The  first 
launcher  worked  like  a  swinging  trapeze.  The 
trapeze  would  swing  downward,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  swing  a  microswitch  would 
fire  the  rocket.  Sometimes,  however,  firing 
would  not  occur  at  the  exact  bottom  of  the 
arc;  a  moment's  delay  would  give  the  missile 
an  upward  tilt.  **It's  very  unhandy  to  have 
^  Tiny  Tim  go  through  the  propeller,"  a 


former  Executive  OflScer  says,  "especially  if 
you  happen  to  be  the  pilot."  A  new  launching 
device  was  worked  out.  Now,  in  effect,  the 
rocket  is  simply  dropped  like  a  torpedo  and 
fired  by  lanyard  a  few  feet  below  the  fuselage. 

Because  certain  unconventional  weapons 
were  fitted  with  classified  mechanism,  secu- 
rity required  that  some  of  these  missiles  be 
recovered.  Several,  apparently  under  the 
impression  that  they  really  belong  to  the 
mole  family,  buried  themselves  deep  in  the 
sand,  requiring  Inyokern  men  to  dig  perhaps 
forty  feet  deep  to  remove  them.  Only  small 
bulldozers  were  available  for  the  job;  larger 
ones  went  to  advanced  bases.  Using  a  T-9 
bulldozer,  which  compares  to  larger  types  as 
a  four-cylinder  Ford  does  to  a  Mack  truck, 
disposal  men  sweated,  strained,  and  cursed 
as  they  removed  as  much  as  a  thousand 
yards  of  earth  to  recover  one  missile.  Every- 
one stayed  busy  around  Inyokern. 

Rockets  for  use  against  submarines;  air- 
to-air  missiles  fitted  with  V-T  fuzes,  medium 
and  high  altitude  anti-aircraft  rockets; 
rocket  propelled  chemical  weapons  and  anti- 
tank grenades:  all  these  were  turned  out  by 
the  Inyokern  scientific  group.  Using  almost 
any  type  of  portable  firing  platform — from 
jeep  to  small  craft — barrage  rockets  could 
make  the  densest  jungle  as  desolate  as  the 
Sahara.  Rockets  helped  clear  landing  beaches 
of  opposition;  assault  forces  could  hit  the 
beach  standing  up;  and  countless  American 
lifes  were  saved  because  of  the  new  weapons. 
The  Director  of  Research  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  Group  was  awarded  the  Medal  for 
Merit  for  his  contributions  and  leadership. 

To  appreciate  fully  Inyokern's  wartime 
job,  the  observer  must  keep  one  eye  on 
scientific  developments  and  the  other  on  the 
expanding  station.  While  unconventional 
weapons  were  being  built  and  tested,  build- 
ings were  springing  up  everywhere  and  as- 
phalt roads  were  being  laid  out  over  the  des- 
ert. A  hot-mix  plant  was  set  up  for  building 
roads.  To  bring  in  supplies,  Inyokern  built 
its  own  ten-mile  railroad. 

Inyokern,  a  boom  town  in  more  ways  than 
one,  had  no  jail.  The  deputy  sheriff  collared 
a  raucous  worker  one  night,  tossed  the  cul- 
prit into  an  empty  boxcar,  and  locked  him  up 
for  safekeeping.  The  next  morning  the 
deputy  pursued  the  boxcar  to  Lancaster,  85 
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miles  away,  to  get  his  prisoner  out  of  the 
wheeled  calaboose.  Despite  difficulties,  how- 
ever, the  vast  program  was  successfully 
completed. 

Prior  to  April,  1945,  the  facilities  of  the 
station  were  used  primarily  for  the  rocket 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  acting 
through  Caltech  {the  California  Institute  of 
Technology)  under  its  contracts  with  OSRD 
(the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Devel- 
opment). Initial  work  toward  establishing 
the  station's  own  research  and  development 
program  was  commenced  in  January,  1945. 
This  was  a  significant  departure,  for  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  station  as  an 
integrated  agency  for  weapons  development: 
all  activities  were  coming  under  one  roof,  so 
to  speak.  From  April  through  October  of 
that  year,  activities  of  the  OSRD  group  such 
as  Caltech  were  largely  absorbed  by  the 
permanent  technical  organization  of  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station.  .Almost  com- 
pleted, the  station  required  finishing  touches. 
Projected  scientific  laboratories  were  yet  to 
be  built.  Technical  facilities  were  expanded 
for  the  integrated  activity  which,  because  of 


its  location,  can  collaborate  effectively  with 
the  aircraft  industry  of  Southern  California 
and  naval  installations  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
area.  The  Naval  Electronics  Laboratory  at 
San  Diego  and  the  Air  Missile  Test  Center 
at  Point  Mugu,  each  relatively  near-by,  are 
particularly  noteworthy  in  this  respect. 

Todav  the  station  represents  a  hundred 
million  dollar  investment  in  the  future  of 
new  ordnance.  Two  thousand  buildings  have 
risen  in  what  was  once  wasteland.  The  sun 
still  shines  hot  in  summer,  but  life  is  more 
pleasant  now.  Permanent  buildings  of  mod- 
ern desert-type  architecture  are  air-condi- 
tioned, and  three  hundred  miles  of  hard  sur- 
faced roads  lead  through  the  base  where  once 
only  desert  trails  could  be  found.  With 
facilities  placed  there  for  its  12,000  inhabi- 
tants, one  could  live  a  lifetime  and  never  go 
beyond  the  gates  of  the  station  for  any  rea- 
son. Stores,  barbershop,  beauty  parlor,  dis- 
pensary, chapel,  theater,  library,  schools, 
athletic  fields,  swimming  pools,  and  banking 
facilities  are  in  operation.  Housing  facilities 
are  being  expanded.  New  housing  develop- 
ments for  both  civilians  and  service  QetsQ^^.- 
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nel  are  being  completed  this  year.  Four 
thousand  five  hundred  workers,  about  900 
of  them  service  personnel,  are  manning 
Inyokern's  oflSces,  laboratories,  and  ranges. 
Normally  about  115  officers  are  assigned  to 
the  station.  Ship's  service,  commissary,  and 
recreational  privileges  are  extended  to  civil- 
ian personnel.  An  Officer's  and  Scientist's 
Club  is  maintained. 

Cool  evenings,  fresh  rarefied  air,  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  desert,  and  the  facilities  at  hand 
make  enthusiasts  of  those  who  work  at 
Inyokern.  A  station  newspaper  builds  up 
community  spirit.  Trees  have  been  planted 
along  thoroughfares  and  avid  gardeners  are 
transforming  the  housing  area  into  a  mass 
of  greenery. 

Nine  ranges  for  test  firing  missiles  sur- 
round the  community,  and  an  underwater 
ordnance  adjunct  has  been  set  up  near 
Pasadena.  Some  of  the  ranges,  equipped  with 
an  array  of  scientific  equipment,  extend  as 
far  as  thirty  miles. 

In  firing  test  vehicles,  a  carefully  devised 
firing  routine  is  followed  not  only  to  insure 
maximum  safety,  but  also  to  coordinate  the 
operation  of  scientific  equipment  used  in 
connection  with  experimental  launchings. 

In  a  typical  test  of  a  ground-fired  missile, 
the  **bird,"  as  the  winged  missile  is  called, 
is  made  ready  step  by  step;  responsibility 
for  synchronizing  the  precision  measuring 
instruments  falls  upon  the  Range  Engineer 
assigned  to  the  operation.  No  one  can  enter 
the  range  area  without  his  specific  permis- 
sion. Beginning  thirty  minutes  before  sched- 
uled firing,  he  issues  periodic  warnings  over 
the  loudspeaker  system;  the  sequence  of 
voice  warnings  is  supplemented  by  a  variety 
of  prearranged  signals  to  bring  telemetering, 
photographic,  radar  tracking,  and  other 
scientific  information-collecting  stations  into 
operation  at  the  exact  instant  of  firing. 

Telemetering  is  employed  frequently  in 
tests.  Near  the  launching  site,  operators 
with  spiral  antennae  pick  up  impulses  on' 
numerous  frequencies  assigned  for  the  test. 
Information  transmitted  to  the  lauching 
station  by  telemetering  equipment  within 
the  body  of  the  missile  is  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine acceleration  and  other  data. 

Photographic  crews  are  stationed  at  inter- 
vals along  the  edge  of  the  range,  and  each 


photographs  certain  assigned  parts  of  the 
missile's  trajectory  with  high  speed  astro- 
nomical cameras.  Because  Inyokern  special- 
ists are  particularly  interested  in  the  first 
five  seconds  of  a  missile's  flight,  they  break 
these  few  moments  into  as  many  compo- 
nent parts  as  possible.  In  effect,  with  precision 
cameras,  they  retard  the  speed  of  fast-flying 
missiles  to  a  fraction  of  their  actual  speed. 
Permanent  film  records  reveal  information 
on  each  part  of  the  flight.  Triangulated,  the 
film  can  be  assessed  to  measure  range, 
velocity,  and  other  characteristics. 

Radar  tracking,  including  the  use  of  a 
radar  type  which  applies  the  Doppler  Prin- 
ciple to  the  electromagnetic  spectrum,  is 
used  along  with  other  means  to  obtain  bal- 
listic characteristics.  Applied  to  anti-sub- 
marine warfare,  the  Doppler  effect  is  the 
change  of  pitch,  that  is,  frequency,  of  the 
original  ping  and  its  returning  echo;  by  ob- 
serving the  change,  one  may  determine  the 
relative  movement  of  the  underwater  object. 
Radar  application  of  the  principle,  essen- 
tially the  same  except  that  the  change  cannot 
be  heard,  is  accurate  enough  to  be  used  for 
calibrating  air  speed  indicators  on  aircraft. 
Utilized  in  missile  tests,  the  change  of  fre- 
quency indicates  launching  speed  and  ac- 
celeration factors. 

Along  the  path  of  long  launchers — one  of 
them  is  fifteen  hundred  feet  long — magnetic 
pickup  installations  determine  original  veloc- 
ities and  accelerations.  The  device,  a  series 
of  magnetic  circuit  breakers,  records  the 
passing  of  a  missile  along  its  course,  measur- 
ing speeds  in  thousandths  of  a  second.  Orig- 
inal velocity,  having  an  effect  upon  the 
launcher  and  having  much  to  do  with  a 
missile's  ultimate  range,  has  considerable 
significance;  this  is  particularly  true  in 
staged,  or  two-part,  missiles. 

Photography  is  widely  used  to  track  air- 
borne as  well  as  other  missiles.  Standard 
gunsight  aiming-point  16-mm.  cameras  are 
used  to  obtain  slant  range  on  air-to-surface 
firings,  and  the  resulting  pictures  are  eval- 
uated by  the  sight  camera  film  assessor,  a 
device  which  was  developed  at  Inyokern  and 
which  is  the  only  one  in  existence.  By  means 
of  a  tilting  and  rotating  table  used  with  film 
projection,  the  aim  point,  dive  angle,  off- 
course  angle,  and  degree  of  bank  can  be 
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computed.  But  for  this  device,  small  16-mm. 
frames  would  have  to  be  measured  individ- 
ually to  compensate  for  variables  in  a  test 
run.  In  a  matter  of  minutes  the  true  physical 
qualities  of  firing  are  read  directly  from  the 
assessor. 

To  assess  aircraft  fire  control  equipment, 
the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station  developed 
a  moving  target  range.  A  rocket  powered 
target  zooms  along  a  mile  track  faster  than 
an  amazed  antelope.  Aircraft  approach  at 
various  angles  of  attack.  With  relative 
motion  high,  any  desired  cross  wind  can  be 
developed.  The  entire  operation  is  photo- 
graphed and  measurements  are  taken  from 
the  film  to  assess  the  precise  effect  of  manu- 
factured wind  velocity.  New  aircraft  fire  con- 
trol systems — an  important  factor  with 
higher  speed  aircraft  and  new  types  of 
weapons — have  been  tested  with  the  high 
velocity  target. 

The  moving  target  device  is  also  used  to 
subject  new  designs  to  high  accelerations 
under  controlled  conditions,  making  it,  in 
effect,  an  open  air  wind  tunnel.  It  is  an  inex- 


pensive and  reliable  method  of  testing  deli- 
cate mechanisms  to  be  used  in  developmental 
models  prior  to  subjecting  them  to  actual 
launching  accelerations.  The  one-mile  track 
has  proved  so  useful  that  a  ten-mile  track 
has  been  proposed  for  future  use. 

When  a  rocket  powered  car  takes  off  down 
the  railroad  track,  there  is,  of  course,  the 
problem  of  stopping  it.  In  order  to  keep  the 
high  speed  target  from  ending  up  somewhere 
in  the  mountains,  a  pre-set  retro-rocket  fires 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  line  of  travel 
as  the  target  nears  the  end  of  the  track,  and 
the  vehicle  brings  itself  to  a  spectacular  halt, 
with  no  harm  done. 

The  analog  computer,  an  electronic  device 
for  solving  mathematical  equations  with 
variable  factors,  is  used  to  figure  ballistic 
data.  "You  might  call  it  a  super-speed  elec- 
tronic brain,"  one  of  the  technical  staff  savs. 
"There  aren't  enough  trained  people  in  the 
country  to  solve  some  of  the  ballistic  prob- 
lems as  rapidly  as  they  must  be  solved." 
Rigged  for  the  desired  formula,  the  computer 
can  perform  hours  of  work  in  a  second. 
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Because  there  is  no  large  body  of  deep 
water  available  at  Inyokern,  the  station  has 
an  adjunct  at  Morris  Dam  near  Azusa  for 
testing  underwater  ordnance  and  for  con- 
ducting studies  of  ballistic  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  entry  of  solid  bodies  into 
water.  A  variable  angle  launcher,  three 
hundred  feet  long,  projects  torpedoes  and 
other  missiles  into  the  water  for  research  on 
water  entry,  underwater  mechanics,  and 
underwater  ballistics.  The  unit  also  has  a' 
long  track  for  fixed-angle  launching.  Motion 
picture  and  still  cameras  make  photographic 
records  of  each  launching.  The  water  ranges 
probably  constitute  the  world's  most  out- 
standing installation  of  its  type.  Research 
data  gathered  there  will  allow  designers  to 
select  projectile  shapes  for  given  operating 
conditions,  to  design  them  for  known  shock 
conditions,  and  to  avoid  discoverable  causes 
for  erratic  behavior  of  missiles  in  water. 

The  Naval  Air  Facility,  a  subordinate 
command  operating  at  Armitage  Field  within 
the  bounds  of  the  station,  supplies  air  service 
for  tests.  With  9700-foot  runways,  the  field 
can  accommodate  the  largest  aircraft.  Spe- 
cially equipped  B-29's  from  this  field  have 
made  high  altitude  tests  to  gather  informa- 
tion for  cosmic  ray  and  night  light  studies 
under  the  direction  of  the  OflSce  of  Naval 
Research.  This  project  is  in  the  realm  of  pure 
science. 

Applied  science,  however,  is  the  specialty 
of  the  technical  group  operating  in  Michelson 
Laboratory.  So  large  that  its  floor  space  is 
measured  in  acres  rather  than  in  square 
feet — there  are  seven  and  a  half  acres  of 
floor  area  within  it — the  laboratory  is  the 
most  recent  major  addition  to  the  station. 
One  of  its  corridors  is  as  long  as  a  carrier 
deck. 

Built  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000,000,  the 
laboratory  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete 
scientific  research  facility  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the 
laboratory  is  named  in  honor  of  a  graduate 
of  the  Naval  Academy,  Dr.  A.  A.  Michelson, 
of  the  class  of  1873,  who  in  1907  became  the 
first  American  to  win  a  Nobel  Prize  in 
physics. 

The  laboratory,  air-conditioned  and  earth- 
quake resistant,  is  regarded  as  virtually  self 
sufficient  for  basic  and  applied  research  in 


the  sciences.  Its  heavy  machine  shop,  found- 
ry, heat  treating  plant,  metallurgical  X- 
rays,  and  other  service  facilities  can  turn 
out  almost  any  type  of  ordnance  component. 
Some  of  its  equipment  is  the  heaviest  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

In  one  test  chamber,  scientists  can  make 
their  own  weather  to  order,  with  sun,  ice, 
wind,  rain,  or  various  degrees  of  humidity; 
they  can  even  create  a  sandstorm  or  heavy 
spray  of  salt  water.  In  another  chamber  they 
can  test  ordnance  under  conditions  of  quick 
changes  of  altitude,  temperature,  and 
humidity. 

Today  the  station  answers  all  require- 
ments for  weapons  development  from  initial 
research  to  the  final  product. 

Bringing  together  civilian  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  naval  personnel  has  brought 
forth  a  new  type  of  organization  specifically 
designed  to  meet  Inyokern's  requirements. 
The  station  organization  provides  for  a 
Technical  Staff  and  an  Administrative  Staff, 
each  reporting  to  the  Commander  of  the 
station. 

The  Navy  provides  a  framework  of  ad- 
ministration and  services.  Scientific  person- 
nel carry  out  their  work  within  that  frame- 
work much  as  they  would  in  an  industrial  or 
university  laboratory.  The  Technical  Staff, 
essentially  the  civilian  scientific  and  tech- 
nical element  of  the  establishment,  is  headed 
by  the  Technical  Director.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  over-all  direction  of  the  research  and 
development  program.  To  supply  the  bene- 
fits of  operational  experience  to  the  technical 
group,  naval  officers  with  strong  qualifica- 
tions in  research  and  development  fields 
work  alongside  civilian  scientists.  The  Ex- 
perimental Officer,  for  example,  serves  as 
advisor  to  the  Technical  Director  and  as 
military  liaison  between  the  Commander  of 
the  station  and  the  technical  organization. 

Exact  information  on  weapons  develop- 
ment at  Inyokern  today  is,  of  course,  subject 
to  security  regulations.  Speaking  before  the 
Navy  Industrial  Association  in  the  Fall  of 
1947,  the  Technical  Director  stated  that  the 
development  program  of  the  station  includes 
(1)  rockets  for  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground 
application,  (2)  guided  missiles  and  missile 
components,  (3)  underwater  ordnance  and 
missiles  for  underwater  attack,  and  (4)  air- 
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craft  fire  control  systems  for  projection  of 
airborne  rockets,  bombs,  gun  projectiles,  and 
torpedoes. 

Guided  missiles,  in  themselves,  are  not  too 
mysterious.  A  guided  missile  has  been  de- 
fined as  "an  unmanned  vehicle  moving  above 
the  earth's  surface,  whose  trajectory  or  flight 
path  is  capable  of  being  altered  by  a  mech- 
anism within  the  vehicle."  Accoustlc  homing 
torpedoes,  except  for  their  operating  in  a 
different  medium,  would  be  guided  missiles. 
The  adaptation  of  rockets,  which  we  have, 
and  ramjets,  which  we  have,  into  guided 
missiles  of  extended  range  is  principally  a 
problem  of  increasing  their  range  with 
lighter,  slower-burning  fuels,  building  an  air- 
frame that  will  not  be  destroyed  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  fuel,  and  giving  them  guidance. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  Navy  needs 
a  guided  missile  of  medium  range  (taking  the 
popular  figure  of  5,0tH)  miles  as  long  range) 
for  sea  bombardment  of  coastal  and  inland 
industrial  targets  within  an  aggressor  nation. 
With  the  U.S.  Navy  controlling  the  seas, 
vessels  such  as  the  Kentucky,   Hawaii,  or 


guided  missile  submarines  could  reduce  the 
aggressor's  warmaking  potential  in  much  the 
fashion  that  industrial  targets  in  Japan  were 
reduced  by  highly  accurate  shore  bombard- 
ment. Accuracy  and  considerable  range,  of 
course,  are  essentials  of  a  guided  missile  ca- 
pable of  removing  the  capacity  to  wage  war. 
Fast  firing  short  range  weapons  would  be 
required  for  sea  warfare. 

How  soon  and  how  well  the  problems  of 
light  weight  fuels,  temperature  resistant 
metals  and  other  factors  of  long  range  pro- 
pulsion are  to  be  solved  are  questions  of  the 
hour. 

Whether  we  use  sound,  heat,  light  or  some 
other  phenomenon  as  a  homing  agent  is,  to- 
day, imponderable  to  any  except  those  at 
work  on  them.  Whether  we  solve  the  problem 
of  electronic  beam  refraction  in  the  iono- 
sphere is  only  a  question. 

The  challenge,  however,  does  not  dismay 
those  of  Inyokern,  for  it  was  by  just  such 
efforts  that  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Sta- 
tion, the  city  within  itself,  earned  the  title: 
"Rocket  Town,  the  Miracle  City," 
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THE  NATIONAL  MILITARY  ESTABLISH 

MENT  AND  DOLLARS 

By  CAPTAIN  J.  E.  HAMILTON,  L\  5.  Navy 


AS  THIS  paper  is  being  written,  the  govern- 

Za  ment  departments  are  working  be- 
A.  jL  hind  closed  doors  on  the  annual 
budget  problem.  It  will  not  appear  to  the 
public  until  after  the  problem  has  broken 
out  into  the  open  with  the  President's  Budget 
message  to  Congress. 

The  President  disclosed  a  year  ago  that 
the  defense  establishment  had  requested  23 
billion  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1950  and  that 
he  had  set  a  ceiling  of  14.4  billions  as  the 
maximum  which  they  could  request.  In  the 
spring  of  1948  when  the  1949  budget  was 
being  considered  by  Congress,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  reported  that  the 
1950  cost  of  the  program  then  being  initiated 
would  be  in  the  order  of  20  to  25  billions. 
Thus  apparently  the  National  Military  Es- 
tablishment contemplated  that  the  expan- 
sion program,  begun  with  the  increase  of  air- 
plane procurement  in  May-June,  1948, 
would  be  continued  in  1950  in  about  the 
way  that  it  had  been  planned. 

It  is  a  fact  that  since  the  prospective  costs 
for  1950  were  discussed  there  has  been  an 
increased  cost  in  many  elements  which  mili- 
tary appropriations  pay  for.  Thus,  even 
though  the  14.4  billions  ceiling  is  perhaps  7 
per  cent  higher  than  the  appropriation  for 
1949,  it  will  buy  just  about  the  same  amount. 

What  does  a  military  appropriation  pay 
for?  It  should  first  buy  insurance.  What  is 
that  insurance?  It  has  two  elements:  first, 
protection  against  the  possibility  of  war; 
and  second,  minimization  of  the  cost  of  war 
if  the  first  fails. 

If  military  appropriations  will  buy  a  mili- 
tary establishment  which  patently  is  so 
effective  that  no  antagonist  will  take  a 
chance  on  war,  they  will  have  eliminated 
personal  war  casualties,  economic  displace- 

The  opinions  or  assertions  in  this  article  are  the 
private  ones  of  the  writer,  and  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
official  or  representing  the  views  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment or  the  naval  service  at  large. 


ment  due  to  war,  physical  damage  and  de- 
struction caused  by  enemy  action,  wide- 
spread social  readjustments,  and  the  straight 
out-of-pocket  costs  of  war.  Such  savings  can- 
not be  evaluated  in  dollars,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  cost  of  insurance  to  provide 
them  would  justify  very  heavy  expenditures. 

The  converse,  of  course,  in  a  country  like 
the  United  States  is  that  if  the  insurance 
cost  is  too  high,  the  economic  imbalance  im- 
posed will  in  turn  result  in  some  social  costs 
similar  to  those  of  war.  It  must  also  be  con- 
sidered that  no  nation  in  history  has  yet 
been  able  enough  to  maintain  a  military  es- 
tablishment which  prevented  war. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  insurance  ac- 
complishes two  things.  It  shortens  the 
length  of  the  war  and  it  holds  enemy  attack 
as  far  away  from  ourselves  as  possible.  As  an 
example,  consider  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  World  War  II  ending  in  September, 
1945,  and  what  it  would  have  been  had  the 
end  been  delayed  for  two  more  years.  Also 
to  be  considered  is  the  difference  in  cost  of 
civilian  lives  and  property  between  what  the 
United  States  actually  suffered  and  what  it 
would  have  suffered  had  it  been  subject  to 
the  war  treatment  accorded  to  every  major 
non-American  country.  This  saving  is  also 
beyond  evaluation,  but  it  is  tremendous  and 
would  be  worth  a  very  large  annual  premium 
in  the  form  of  military  appropriations. 

Apparently  the  planners  on  the  military 
side  evaluated  the  cost  of  carrying  the  insur- 
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ance  during  1950  at -23  billion  dollars.  The 
Executive,  with  the  necessity  for  considering: 
the  entire  national  budget  and  national 
economy  has  decreed  that : 

Either  62.6  per  cent  of  the  military  esti- 
mate will  provide  adequate  insurance; 

Or  the  cost  of  paying  insurance  premiums 
in  excess  of  14.4  billions  would  result  in  in- 
creased taxes,  economic  difficulty,  waste  of 
natural  resources  and  man-power,  and  other 
damage  worse  than  the  additional  8.6  billions 
would  avert  as  cost  of  war. 

This  fiat  will  be  much  discussed,  particu- 
larly in  military  circles.  In  the  discussions 
will  be  a  modicum  of  criticism.  Such  criticism 
is  neither  justified  nor  honest.  The  action  of 
the  President  is  a  thing  inherent  in  United 
States  policy. 

At  no  time,  except  during  war  or  when  war 
was  practically  inevitable,  has  the  civilian 
side  of  the  Federal  Government  not  taken 
similar  action.  Prior  to  1922  the  action  was 
normally  taken  by  Congress  when  it  acted 
on  the  budget  estimates  which  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  Army  and  Navy.  This  action 
is  well  documented.  Since  1922,  the  record 
has  not  been  so  clear. 

When  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  preparing  the  budget  on 
the  President,  it  adopted  what  has  probably 
always  been  essential  to  any  successful  com- 
mercial concern.  The  organization  of  Con- 
gress itself  does  not  lend  itself  to  doing  this 
task  with  the  size  of  operations  carried  on  by 
Federal  Government  since  World  War  I. 
Congress  always,  however,  has  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  to  evaluate  the  President's 
budget.  It  decides  on  what  appropriations 
shall  be  made. 

The  Act  which  gave  the  President  the 
budget  responsibility  was  based  on  one  as- 
sumption which  seems  reasonable;  that  is, 
that  the  Executive  Branch  will  be  well  dis- 
ciplined and  will  have  the  proper  loyalty-up 
within  it.  Thus  subordinates  are  not  per- 
mitted to  ask  Congress  for  larger  appropria- 
tions than  the  President  has  recommended. 
The  result  of  this  provision  is  that,  for  the 
most  part,  action  within  the  Executive 
Branch  is  not  well  documented.  In  spite  of 
that,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  the  records 
were  searched  (including  the  memories  of  in- 
dividuals concerned)  it  would  be  discovered 


that  a  37.4  per  cent  reduction  between  the 
estimates  of  the  military  departments  and 
the  President's  budget  was  not  out  of  line 
for  most  peacetime  years  since  enactment 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  in  1921. 
It  will  be  found  also  that  Congress  has  gen- 
erally been  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
President,  because  the  variation  between 
appropriations  and  budget  recommenda- 
tions has  been  more  in  the  order  of  5  per  cent. 

Doesn't  that  historical  fact  carry  any  sig- 
nificance to  the  military  mind?  If  it  does, 
it  does  not  become  apparent  from  written 
and  spoken  words.  Nor  is  it  apparent  from 
the  historical  fact  that  there  was  a  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Peculiarly,  the  annals  of  war  are  filled 
with  cases  of  ordinary  Americans  in  uniform 
making  the  best  of  what  they  had.  Clever 
devices  have  been  thrown  together  in  the 
field  to  meet  a  particular  situation.  Equip- 
ment on  hand  has  been  used  for  far  different 
purposes  than  its  designers  had  intended. 
Men  in  the  field  tend  to  overcome  material 
deficiencies  by  ingenuity  and  gallantry.  Do 
we  make  as  full  use  of  those  same  attributes 
which  we  possess,  in  peace  as  we  do  in  war? 

How  many  are  familiar  with  the  annual 
budget  struggle?  Its  pattern  in  peacetime  is 
fairly  constant.  Basically  nothing  has  been 
changed  by  the  winning  of  World  War  II, 
by  creation  of  the  Department  of  Air,  nor  by 
Unification.  It  is  cyclic  between  wars.  One 
complete  cycle  began  in  1919  and  ended  in 
1941.  The  present  one  began  in  1946.  The 
phases  of  the  cycle  are  as  follows: 

(A)  National  leaders,  political,  industrial 
and  military,  during  the  war  make  the  state- 
ment: **We  were  unprepared  for  this  war 
and  the  cost  of  that  unpreparedness  is  very 
high.  We  must  not,  we  cannot,  we  will  not 
let  it  happen  again." 

(B)  Immediately  on  the  day  of  victory  the 
cry  arises  from  all  quarters  except  the  inar- 
ticulate military  leaders:  ''Get  our  men  and 
women  back  to  normal  peacetime  tasks. 
Reduce  military  expenditures." 

(C)  A  period  of  readjustment  occurs  dur- 
ing which  our  victorious  military  forces  are 
in  such  a  reduced  state  of  effectiveness — 
nay,  of  efficiency — that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly undertake  another  campaign. 

(D)  A    period    of    unsettlement    follows 
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when  the  regular  military  forces  gradually 
restore  efficiency  and  evolve  peacetime  plans, 
but  have  been  unable  to  agree  with  the  civil- 
ian command  as  to  what  the  size  of  the 
peacetime  military  force  shall  be. 

(E)  Decision  is  made  by  the  civilian 
command  as  to  the  size  (measured  in  dollars) 
of  the  military  forces,  with  gradual  reduc- 
tion each  year  toward  that  Utopia  of  uni- 
versal and  everlasting  peace  wherein  there 
will  be  no  diversion  of  national  effort  to 
wasteful  military  expenditures. 

(F)  A  minor  spark  flares  up  some  place  in 
the  world  which  induces  enough  alarm  to 
cause  a  reversal  in  the  trend  and  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

(G)  A  major  spark  throws  enough  fear 
into  the  citizenry  to  bring  about  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  growth  of  military  forces. 

(H)  War  comes,  and  with  it  another  all- 
out  effort. 

The  cycle  could  be  more  finely  subdivided, 
but  the  eight  phases  listed  are  enough  for 
my  purposes. 

The  budget  phases  which  accompany  the 
above  social  phases  can  be  typed  also: 

(A)  Practically  unlimited  appropriations 
are  made,  with  sharply  increased  expendi- 
tures,  probably  reaching  a  peak  and  level- 
ling off.  It  is  while  these  dollars  are  going 
out  that  everyone  close  enough  can  see 
several  dollars  being  spent  which  would  be 
unnecessary  had  one  dollar  been  spent  earlier. 

(B)  Once  the  fighting  is  over,  existing 
appropriations  are  rescinded  and  future  ones 
are  greatly  reduced,  but  the  estimates  on 
which  they  are  based  are  very  uncertain. 
Payrolls  are  reduced  rapidly  by  the  exodus 
of  the  wartime  recruits.  Expenditures  re- 
main fairly  high  because  wartime  bills  still 
come  in  for  payment. 

(C)  Further  rescissions  of  old  appropri- 
ations are  made.  Estimates  are  firmed  up. 
Expenditures  gradually  decline.  Military 
plans  for  peace  are  laid  before  Congress  and 
approved  usually  at  levels  which  fully  satisfy 
the  military. 

(D)  The  military  prepares  annual  budget 
estimates  intended  to  support  the  military 
establishment  which  has  been  authorized  by 
law.  The  military  estimates  are  reduced  by 
the  civili^in  command  to  ^n  amount   sup- 


portable by  the  national  economy  and  accept- 
able to  the  civilians. 

(E)  Decision  on  the  amount  of  the  budget 
establishes  the  actual  size  of  the  military 
establishment.  Each  year  during  this  phase 
the  military  will  start  with  estimates  which 
would  close  the  gap  between  actual  military 
forces  and  those  authorized  by  law.  Each 
year  the  resulting  appropriation,  when  the 
value  of  the  dollar  is  considered,  will  provide 
for  a  somewhat  smaller  force.  Each  year  the 
increase  recommended  by  the  military  will 

'  become  a  little  less. 

(F)  With  increased  international  tension, 
military  estimates  provide  for  much  greater 
increases  each  year.  Civilian  action  will 
bring  about  much  smaller  increases  than 
those  requested,  but  they  will  be  increases. 

(G)  With  the  war  threat  becoming  grave, 
civilian  control  will  tend  to  accept  military 
increases.  In  fact  civilian  lethargy  may 
clear  up  faster  than  the  military's,  and  in- 
creases may  even  be  greater  than  requested 
by  the  military. 

(H)  Actual  war  again  brings  all-out  in- 
creases, all-out  estimates,  all-out  appropria- 
tions— increases  at  any  cost,  without  time  to 
exercise  economy.  Then  we  go  back  to  *'A" 
again. 

Now  today  we  are  in  phase  **D."  During 
the  spring  of  1948  it  looked  at  one  time  as 
though  phase  "F"  had  already  come.  It 
seemed  that  all  of  the  sparks  around  the 
world  were  sufficient  to  put  the  United  States 
on  the  qui  vive  even  though  the  state  of 
quasi-peace  was  less  than  three  years  old. 
This  point,  the  last  time,  was  not  reached 
until  1938,  or  20  years  after  World  War  I. 
The  recent  action  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  regard  to  the  1950  budget  indicates 
that  the  alarm  was  false.  We  are  still  in 
phase  ^'D.^' 

This  phase  is  the  ideal  one.  It  establishes 
what  the  cost  of  the  National  Military  Es- 
tablishment is  going  to  be.  It  probably  es- 
tablishes that  cost  in  dollars,  with  little 
consideration  of  what  the  dollar  will  buy. 
It  provides  a  budget  ceiling  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  less  with  each  succeeding  year. 
The  reductions  from  year  to  year  will  not 
be  great,  but  the  trend  will  be  definitely  in 
the  direction  of  reduced  armaments. 

I  believe  that  that  paints  the  inevitable 
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picture.  I  believe  that  the  United  States  will 
thrive  in  spite  of  what  the  military  prophet 
may  predict.  There  is  an  old  adage,  **If  you 
can't  lick  'em,  join  'em."  It  cannot  apply  to 
every  situation,  but,  with  reservations,  it 
can  apply  to  the  budget  problem  of  the 
United  States  National  Military  Establish- 
ment. It  would  be  exemplified  by  a  coopera- 
tive meeting  of  the  minds  between  the 
military  and  the  civilian  elements.  Such  a 
situation  where  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie 
down  together  could  show  to  the  world  a 
picture  which  could  discourage  any  aggres- 
sive act  leading  to  war.  It  might  conceivably 
lead  to  perpetual  peace  because  of  the  sheer 
potential  strength  of  the  United  States. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  far  from  a  sur- 
render of  principles  by  the  military.  Nor  is  it 
a  one-sided  proposition.  I  want  the  military 
to  exhibit  such  a  degree  of  leadership  in 
military  matters,  as  they  relate  to  civilian 
matters,  that  they  will  draw  civilian  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  to  them. 

The  problem  could  be  very  simple,  the- 
oretically. Perhaps  it  is  most  difficult  because 
the  military  mind  tends  to  be  direct  and  de- 
cisive. It  is  more  matter-of-fact  than  the 
civilian  mind  and  also  less  willing  to  sur- 
render a  principle  to  expediency.  An  out- 
sider might  also  charge  that  since  the  mili- 
tary man  is  human,  he  has  his  full  share  of 
pride  and  ambition.  Pride  leads  to  stub- 
bornness, and  ambition  to  self-aggrandize- 
ment. Pride  also  leads  to  clean  personal 
living  and  clean  thinking,  and  ambition 
leads  to  sacrifice. 

Whether  or  not  I  am  right  in  my  feeling 
that  civilian  thinking  attributes  the  first 
stated  characteristics  to  the  military,  I 
am  unquestionably  right  that  the  latter  ones 
are  those  which  regular  military  people  claim 
to  have.  If  we  have  the  ideal  attributes  which 
we  claim  to  have,  we  can  handle  the  situation. 
If  we  are  otherwise,  the  next  Pearl  Harbor 
will  be  a  horror,  and  the  regular  military 
may  expect  to  find  itself  completely  dis- 
credited when  the  smoke  clears,  if  it  ever 
does. 

There  are  probably  several  areas  of  con- 
flict between  military  and  civilian,  but  the 
most  important  one  and  the  one  which  can 
lead  to  clearing  up  all  of  them,  is  the  budget. 
If  the  military  can  establish  a  satisfactory 


budget  position,  it  can  thoroughly  establish 
itself  in  the  United  States  against  subversion 
of  every  kind. 

This  problem  is  easy  to  state.  It  will  be 
found  much  more  difficult  to  solve.  Simply 
stated,  it  is  to  devise  a  National  Military 
Establishment  which  at  the  beginning  will 
cost  less  than  15  billion  dollars  a  year  and 
will  tend  to  decline  rather  than  to  increase, 
but  which  will  be  adequate  for  providing  the 
diplomats  of  the  United  States  with  an  ap- 
parently strong  right  arm  in  peacetime  and 
for  striking  immediately  and  continuously 
thereafter  and  with  increasing  strength  if  the 
peace  is  violated. 

The  solution  requires  complete  submer- 
gence of  individuality,  both  of  person  and 
of  service,  and  intelligent  and  careful  ex- 
penditure of  every  one  of  the  15  billion  dol- 
lars. 

This  paper  does  not  have  to — in  fact,  can- 
not— solve  the  problem.  It  can  point  out 
ways  in  which  the  solution  may  be  sought. 
An  analysis  of  a  military  budget  leads  to 
the  places  where  the  answer  lies. 

The  military  budget,  just  like  any  other, 
may  first  be  broken  into  two  parts;  The  first 
part  comprises  the  dollars  which  are  paid 
directly  to  individuals  on  military  depart- 
ments' payrolls.'  These  individuals  can  be 
classified  in  a  great  many  different  ways, 
but  the  following  grouping  will  suffice  for 
our  purposes: 

(a)  Commissioned  Officers  on  continuous 
active  duty  whether  these  be  regular,  reserve, 
or  retired.  Include  students  at  service  acade- 
mies in  this  group. 

(b)  Enlisted  personnel  on  continuous 
active  duty  whether  these  be  regular,  reserve, 
or  retired. 

(c)  Classified  civilians  under  civil  service. 

(d)  Unclassified  civilians. 

(e)  Retired  and  inactive  personnel  from 
any  of  the  first  four  groups,  although  the 
retired  pay  of  the  civilian  groups  is  not  a 
charge  to  military  expenditures. 

(f)  Part  time  personnel,  which  will  in- 
clude reservists,  national  guard,  R.O.T.C. 
students,  and  some  contract  civilians. 

The  average  cost  of  all  of  the  individuals  in 
the  full  time  group  will  be  in  the  order  of 
$3,000  per  year.  This  represents  only  the 
direct   payment  part,   which   is  practically 
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all  of  the  cost  for  civilians,  most  of  the  cost 
for  the  commissioned  officers,  and  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  enlisted  cost.  The 
other  costs  which  are  actually  included  in 
the  other  part  of  the  budget  will  average 
probably  $500  for  each  full-time  person  on 
the  payroll. 

The  part-time  personnel  will  cost  a  great 
deal  less,  but  of  course  their  services  are 
not  as  adaptable  to  operating  the  peacetime 
establishment.  The  total  direct  cost  for  these 
should  be  not  more  than  S21K)  average  per 
year.  If  their  availability  and  useability  in 
wartime  are  instantaneous  and  universal, 
respectively,  then  they  constitute  a  cheap 
and  yet  real  part  of  the  peacetime  establish- 
ment. 

The  other  major  division  of  the  budget 
covers  payments  for  things  which  are  pur- 
chased from  people  and  from  firms  not  on 
military  departments'  payrolls.  These  pur- 
chases can  be  classified  in  many  ways,  but 
let's  try  this  grouping: 

(a)  Food,  clothing,  railroad  travel,  medi- 
cal supplies,  and  other  similar  things  neces- 


sary to  provide  obligated  service  to  individ- 
uals on  the  direct  payrolls. 

(b)  Tuition,  textbooks,  training  devices, 
and  other  things  which  the  government  must 
buy  for  the  training  or  education  of  its  direct 
payroll  personnel. 

(c)  Fuel,  ammunition,  and  other  consum- 
ables required  for  the  direct  payroll  military 
personnel  to  operate  the  real  property  and 
military  equipment  which  are  the  tools  of 
the  military  establishment,  such  as  ships, 
airplanes,  tanks,  and  artillery. 

(d)  Materials  to  be  used  by  direct  payroll 
personnel  for  keeping  the  property  in  repair, 
or  for  contract  payments  to  non-payroll 
organizations  to  make  the  repairs  by  furn- 
ishing both  labor  and  material. 

(e)  Items  to  be  added  to  existing  equip- 
ment for  its  improvement  and  moderniza- 
tion, OT  contract  payments  to  non-payroll 
organizations  for  making  the  improvements. 

(f)  New  items  of  equipment  to  be  added 
to  the  establishment  or  to  replace  equipment 
on  hand,  or  materials  for  use  by  payroll  per- 
sonnel in  manufacturing  the  new  equipment. 
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(g)  Material  for  payroll  personnel  to  use 
in  research  and  development  to  improve 
equipment,  or  contract  payments  to  non- 
payroll  organizations  for  purposes  of  re- 
search and  development. 

(h)  Paymeifits  to  non-payroll  organiza- 
tions for  preparing  plans  for  mobilization,  or 
material  and  expenses  for  payroll  personnel 
to  carry  on  the  planning. 

My  classification  could  be  attacked  or 
questioned  but  it  can  be  sustained.  Unfor- 
tunately for  this  type  of  classification,  there 
is  complete  cross-costing.  If  military  expend- 
itures are  set  up  in  the  following  classifica- 
tion: 

Operation 

Training 

Maintenance 

Modernization 

Expansion 

Mobilization  Readiness 

which  will  cover  the  peacetime  field,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  parts  of  each  one  are  normally 
provided  completely  by  payroll  personnel 
using  purchased  materials,  and  other  parts 
are  completely  purchased.  That  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  thing  which  confuses 
the  budget.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
cleancut  objective  classification.  The  splits  of 
tasks,  first  between  military  and  civilian 
payroll  personnel,  and  second  between  pay- 
roll personnel  using  purchased  material  and 
contract  purchases,  are  so  variable  and  ar- 
bitrary that  the  clean  classification  which  is 
the  goal  of  budgeteers  cannot  be  realized. 
That  does  not  stop  us  from  making  a  prac- 
ticable and  understandable  classification  of 
military  expenditures.  In  fact,  I  hold  that 
either  of  those  just  presented  will  suffice.  I 
shall  use  the  first  with  its  two  main  cate- 
gories and  14  sub-categories. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  goal,  which 
is  an  establishment  capable  of  exhibiting 
real  strength  at  all  times,  ready  to  strike  a 
retaliatory  blow  on  an  instant's  notice  and 
from  that  same  instant  begin  to  increase  in 
power  so  that  strikes  will  be  continuous  and 
of  ever  increasing  intensity  until  the  war  is 
won. 

The  continual  show  of  strength  has  two 
facets.  One  of  them  should  present  to  the 
world  a  stable  national  economy,  both  gov- 


ernmental and  private,  while  the  other  si- 
multaneously exhibits  an  alert  and  overt  mili- 
tary organization.  Twice,  recently,  a  poten- 
tial military  power  in  the  United  States  has 
been  hidden  enough  to  fool  aggressors  into 
taking  a  chance.  Our  failure  to  display  that 
potential  had  much  to  do  with  wars  coming 
to  us. 

What  does  it  take  for  that  immediate 
strike?  What  will  the  strike  be  against? 
What  will  bring  on  the  need?  When  should 
we  expect  it?  Those  four  questions  are 
listed  in  the  order  in  which  their  answers 
are  more  obscure. 

The  best  thinking  and  theorizing  cannot 
tell  "when."  Continuous  good  intelligence 
service,  at  the  time,  might  give  warning  of 
more  or  less  duration  but  that  warning  might 
not  give  time  to  try  to  work  out  the  other 
answers.  The  only  practicable  answer  is  that 
it  might  be  tomorrow  or  at  any  time  there- 
after. If  '* tomorrow"  is  possible,  then  the 
only  answers  which  are  safe  for  the  other 
questions  are  ones  based  on  today's  knowl- 
edge. They  are  not  answerable  by  what  may 
be  known  some  day. 

As  of  tomorrow  we  can  believe  that  an 
opening  attack  is  possible  in  four  areas.  I 
can  visualize  no  others.  First  is  the  "Wooden 
Horse  of  Troy."  That  method  of  attack, 
whatever  weapons  are  used,  is  far  more  than 
a  military  matter  and  I  will  not  consider  it 
much  further.  Defence  against  it  is  an  inter- 
nal police  matter,  and  military  retaliation 
will  be  satisfactory  only  if  a  foreign  source 
can  be  proved  and  only  after  internal  sources 
of  trouble  have  been  rooted  out.  If  we  don't 
develop  adequate  police  protection  against 
such  a  method  of  attack,  military  force  may 
never  be  brought  into  action  and  might  be 
useless  if  it  were.  For  that  reason  I  will  have 
to  assume  that  we  have  protected  ourselves 
adequately  against  subversion  and  sabo- 
tage. 

With  that  dismissed  as  outside  of  our 
problem  we  have  today  three  general  vul- 
nerable areas.  One  is  the  Continental  United 
States  and  its  few  outside  territories.  The 
second  is  our  far-flung  channels  of  trade  on 
which  our  full  economy  depends.  The  third 
is  those  foreign  areas  whose  integrity  is  a 
part  of  our  current  policy.  The  methods  of 
attack  in  these  three  areas  are:  long  range 
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aircraft  or  mobile  launching  platforms  for 
guided  missiles  for  the  first  area;  submarines 
or  aircraft  for  the  second;  and  armies  for  the 
third. 

What  is  the  chance  that  today  any  other 
country  could  launch  and  sustain  long 
range  aircraft  attacks  against  us?  The  energy 
required  for  that  would  be  tremendous. 
None,  including  ourselves  (from  territorial 
United  States)  could  afford  to  launch  such  an 
assault  as  the  main  attack.  It  would  most 
certainly  be  one  of  the  side  lines  and  would 
very  probably  hurt.  What  are  the  only  pres- 
ent defenses  against  that?  Interceptor  air- 
craft or  anti-aircraft  guided  missiles  with 
radar  warning  might  reduce  the  damage. 
They  would  not  eliminate  it.  They  could, 
after  an  attack,  make  it  difficult  for  the 
attackers  to  get  back  home  and  thus  would 
increase  the  attrition  and  make  the  method 
of  attack  most  expensive. 

How  about  guided  missiles  launched  from 
mobile  platforms?  Let's  leave  surface  ships 
out  of  it.  Their  construction  is  hard  to  hide 
and  for  the  present  we  donH  have  anything 
to  fear  here.  That  leaves  airplanes  and  sub- 
marines with  not  too  much  to  choose  between 
them  technologically.  Economically  the  sub- 
marine presents  the  better  choice  both  for 
an  initial  attack  and  for  sustaining  it.  The 
submarine  could  be  used  tomorrow.  Could 
the  airplane? 

Now  what  might  be  the  method  of  attack 
against  our  commerce  to  cut  off  the  supply 
of  many  materials  which  are  vital  to  our 
economy?  Twice  a  war  has  been  nearly  won 
with  submarines.  That  is  known.  Can  you 
visualize  the  airplane  coverage  any  possible 
enemy  would  have  to  have  to  cut  off  or  even 
to  cripple  our  commerce?  Of  course  he 
could  damage  it,  but  which  would  be  the 
cheaper  way  of  doing  equivalent  damage? 

Remember  that  since  the  peak  of  the  last 
submarine  campaign  against  us,  actual  de- 
velopment and  production  has  made  sub- 
marines relatively  independent  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters  and  has  increased  their 
underwater  evasion  area  after  an  attack  by 
from  nine  to  sixteen  times  (the  squares  of  3 
and  4  which  is  the  order  of  increase  of  under- 
water speeds). 

The  integrity  of  our  alien  interests  is,  of 
course,  open  to  attack  by  either  internal 


action  (sabotage  or  subversion)  and  ground 
forces  whether  transported  by  air  or  by  land. 
The  first  of  these  is,  as  in  our  own  case,  a 
matter  of  policing  backed  by  the  will  to 
prevent  it.  Since  I  doubt  if  we  could  ever 
adopt  a  policy  of  enforcing  military  control 
over  quasi-friendly  alien  country  to  prevent 
its  compliant  surrender  to  a  possible  enemy, 
I  must  omit  this  form  of  attack  as  being 
counterable  by  military  action.  In  fact  our 
non-military  action  to  date  has  been  suffi- 
ciently successful  to  justify  itself. 

If  local  police  methods,  buoyed  up  by  our 
moral  and  physical  (short  of  war)  support,  fail 
or  if  the  friendly  country  is  actually  subju- 
gated by  military  invasion,  will  the  cause 
of  our  war  have  arrived?  It  hasn't  yet  as  an 
immediate  cause.  Whether  it  will  hereafter 
will  depend  on  many  things.  If  it  does,  then 
we  will  have  the  initiative  in  deciding  on  the 
initial  counter-strike,  and  its  continuation 
must  be  tailored  to  the  existing  conflict  in 
the  form  it  exists  in  at  the  moment  of  de- 
cision. 

Twice  our  help  has  been  needed  in  this 
order:  first,  military  equipment;  second, 
assistance  in  overcoming  a  submarine  men- 
ace; and  third,  men.  Of  course,  the  anti- 
submarine assistance  involved  use  of  our 
men  and  our  equipment,  but  in  spite  of  the 
few  cases  where  unmanned  ships  have  been 
furnished,  one  gets  to  think  of  a  ship  and  its 
crew  as  being  one.  In  World  War  I,  when  we 
reached  the  non-naval  stage  of  furnishing 
men,  for  the  most  part  these  troops  used  allies' 
equipment.  In  the  second  venture  they  had 
to  take  their  own  with  them.  In  neither 
case  were  the  men  gotten  into  their  theater 
of  operation  until  the  submarine  was  under 
enough  control  to  assure  safe  passage  for  the 
men.  If  the  need  for  furnishing  men  to  assist 
allies  arises  again,  will  it  be  practicable  to 
deliver  them  other  than  over  a  free  ocean? 

The  last  few  paragraphs  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  "rambling  around."  I  said  that  I 
could  not  solve  the  problem,  nor  do  I  intend 
to  try.  I  have  merely  run  through  some  of 
the  reasoning  that  occurs  to  me  in  seeking 
for  a  solution.  My  reasoning  cannot  escape 
the  cljarge  that  I  am  a  naval  officer  and 
hence  biased.  Surely,  however,  military 
minds  in  the  three  services  can  do  this  job, 
and  with  subjection  of  self  and  service  to 
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national  interest  can  come  out  with  a  rea- 
sonable answer. 

My  argument  is  presented  only  as  an  ex- 
ample. Suppose  that  I  am  right,  and  that  as 
of  today  the  only  attack  which  might  be 
made  to  throttle  us  and  which  could  be 
both  initiated  and  sustained  is  by  submarine. 
Isn't  the  proper  answer  then  to  an  earlier 
question  that  our  most  immediate  retaliatory 
force  should  be  designed  to  try  to  reduce  the 
inimical  submarine  force  so  that  it  cannot 
sustain  its  attack? 

If  a  similar  argument  by  military  authori- 
ties who  know  the  facts  led  to  the  conclusion 
k       that  there  did  exist  enough  bombers  with 
enough  range,  backed  by  enough  fuel  and 
bombs  and  replacement  crews  to  make  an 
--kiiti?ferttack  and  sustain  it  to  the  throttling 
N^point,  wouldn't  the  answer  be  that  our  ready 
strikiijg  force  should  be  designed  to  reduce 
the  irumical  air  force  so  that  it  could  not  sus- 
tain its  atfack? 

It  seems  to  me  that  either  the  bomber  or 
the  submarine  is  the  thing  to  fear.  Ground 
forces  in  sufficient  strength,  landing  any 
place  on  United  States  territory  to  actually 
subdue  us,  seems  utterly  fantastic  unless 
first  preceded  by  complete  failure  of  police 
power  and  surrender  to  subversion. 

Now  the  counter  to  either  airplanes  or 
submarines  if  sustained  attack  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated is,  in  order  of  effectiveness: 

(a)  To  destroy  every  unit  on  its  way  to 
attack  and  before  it  returns  to  base  to  oper- 
ate again — preferably,  of  course,  before  it 
reaches  its  first  target. 

(b)  To  protect  every  target  so  that  no 
attack  is  possible  even  though  the  attacking 
unit  is  not  destroyed. 

(c)  To  destroy  operating  bases  or  supply 
channels  so  that,  even  though  still  existing, 
the  units  are  deprived  of  their  means  of 
operating. 

(d)  To  destroy  the  source  of  replacement 
units. 

(e)  To  destroy  the  source  of  materials  for 
making  replacement  units. 

If  the  order  of  our  defensive  attack  were 
made  in  the  reverse  of  the  above  listing,  the 
enemy  attack  would  continue  just  that  much 
longer.  The  greater  also  would  be  the  cost  to 
us  in  damage  caused  by  enemy  action. 

If  a  thorough  and  objective  study  along 


the  lines  indicated  is  made,  won't  it  prove 
to  logical  minds  where  the  United  States 
must  be  ready  first  to  minimize  the  cost 
of  enemy  action?  If  it  does,  cannot  those 
same  minds,  evaluate  the  optimum  solution 
which  would  result  in  the  best  military  es- 
tablishment at  the  least  cost? 

If  the  first  defence  attack  is  to  be  against 
submarines,  then  we  should  have  a  ready-to- 
go,  modernly  equipped  anti-submarine  force 
made  up  of  fully  manned,  ready-for-action 
units  of  the  types  best  suited  for  that  work. 
If  that  should  be  the  immediate  decision, 
but  developments  of  the  next  five  years, 
say,  indicated  that  the  bomber  had  then 
become  the  number  one  threat,  then  a  shift 
to  the  indicated  form  of  defence  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  that  is  known. 

The  type  of  flexibility  which  I  visualize 
poses  a  real  problem  of  subjugation  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement  to  national  service. 
This  would  be  required  equally  of  full  time 
(Regular)  and  part  time  (Reserve)  personnel. 
The  peacetime  goal  would  be  the  very  least 
number  of  persons,  in  uniform  or  not,  on  full 
time  payrolls  and  enough  others  on  part 
time  payrolls  to  provide  for  their  activation 
at  a  rate  sufficient  to  man  equipment  as  it 
can  be  made  ready  or  delivered  ready  for 
service.  The  flexibility  could  be  provided  by 
holding  Regular  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel at  the  barest  minimum.  The  flexi- 
bility in  military  personnel  would  be  in 
a  flow  of'  Reserves  between  continuous  ac- 
tive and  inactive  service  as  necessary  to 
build  up  those  services  or  branches  which 
at  the  moment  must  meet  the  first  attack. 
Flexibility  in  civilian  personnel  would  be 
obtained  by  performing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible portion  of  civilian  typ)e  services  by 
contract  rather  than  by  payroll  personnel. 
Reductions  or  increases  at  any  time  in  any 
area  would  then  be  absorbed  by  the  entire 
civilian  economy  in  that  area. 

In  the  other  main  part  of  the  budget — 
things  purchased — flexibility  is  also  required. 
If  we  can  afford  a  wartime  force  of  modern 
anti-submarine  units  and  a  wartime  force  of 
modern  anti-bomber  units  in  peacetime,  let 
us  by  all  means  have  them  both  and  keep 
them  up  to  date  even  though  it  would  mean 
that  we,  in  effect,  throw  them  away  every 
five  (for  aircraft),  fifteen  (for  submarines), 
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or  twenty  (for  surface  craft)  years  if  periods 
of  peace  last  that  long. 

If  we  can't  afford  those  two  things  plus 
the  nuclei  of  all  of  the  other  things  we  must 
maintain,  then  first  things  must  come  first. 
We  must  not  fear  peace  any  more  than  we 
can  afford  to  fear  war.  We  should  fear  the 
waste  of  peacetime  obsolescence  of  military 
equipment  which  can  be  even  more  expensive 
with  Utile  -wartime  utility  than  excessive  full 
time  payrolls. 

What  we  want  at  any  moment  is  a  full 
complement  of  the  units  which  should  go  into 
play  first  if  war  comes,  and  then  means  to 
get  all  other  units  required  as  rapidly  as 
possible  if  that  is  consistent  with  the  rate 
at   which  the  equipment  can  be  manned. 

On  the  material  side,  the  big  triumvirate 
are:  Research  and  Development;  Industrial 
Mobilization  Planning;  and  Production.  The 
first  two  are  the  peacetime  methods  of  get- 
ting ready  to  win  a  war.  The  last  is  an  essen- 
tial to  be  brought  into  play  without  restraint 
just  as  soon  as  international  conditions  con- 


vince the  civilian  command  that  the  eco- 
nomic upset  of  war  is  inevitable.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  before  an  enemy  has  opened 
hostilities. 

Research  and  Development  are  relatively 
cheap.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  that 
sober  and  intelligent  men  can  spend  for  these 
purposes.  Research  which  is  very  inexpen- 
sive discloses  hitherto  unknown  facts.  De- 
velopment which  follows,  and  which  costs 
much  more,  adds  these  new  facts  to  the  cata- 
logue of  knowledge  on  hand  and  brings 
forth  tools.  In  this  task.  Development  from 
time  to  time  will  fall  back  on  Research  to 
help  it  over  blind  spots.  The  team,  working 
hand  in  hand,  presents  to  the  world^ — in  our 
case  to  the  National  Military  Establish- 
ment— a  physical  object  which  is  actually 
available  for  test,  operation,  and  evaluation 
as  to  its  useability. 

As  soon  as  a  newly  developed  tool  comes 
into  the  hands  of  the  military,  it  should  be 
evaluated  as  rapidly  as  possible;  tasks  which 
it  can  perform  better  than  any  existii\%  to^V 
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must  be  decided  upon;  these  tasks  must 
be  assigned  to  their  proper  strategic  field ;  and 
estimates  must  be  made  of  quantities  re- 
quired for  various  purposes. 

If  the  tool  is  one  which  will  contribute  to 
that  force  which  is  preeminent  at  the  mo- 
ment, production  of  the  full  quantity  re- 
quired for  that  force  should  begin  at  once 
and  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
the  tool  is  of  such  a  nature  that  advance 
training  is  necessary,  production  of  a  limited 
number  for  training  purposes  should  be 
undertaken.  Preferably  this  limited  produc- 
tion should  be  so  scheduled  as  to  contribute 
without  additional  cost  to  Industrial  Mobili- 
zation Planning  in  the  nature  of  educational 
orders.  The  order  should  be  spread  thin 
enough  to  give  all  of  the  industrial  units 
which  will  be  used  for  full  out  production  of 
the  gadget,  the  "feel"  of  its  production. 

If  the  new  thing  is  one  which  would  neces- 
sarily come  into  play  at  a  later  phase  of  a 
war,  it  should  be  set  aside  for  later  produc- 
tion. 

As  the  strategic  situation  changes  and  de- 
cision based  on  facts  is  reached  to  shift  the 
form  or  the  nature  of  the  opening  counter- 
strike,  the  required  action  is  quite  simple. 
Inactivate  equipment,  and  the  reserves 
manning  it,  which  is  no  longet  to  be  used  in 
the  opening  phase,  and  call  up  the  proper 
reserves  to  man  the  new  equipment  needed 
as  it  becomes  available  from  storage  or  from 
accelerated  new  production.  This  new  pro- 
duction would  mean  removing  the  stops  on 
the  latest  developed  items  in  the  categories 
required,  and  then  applying  to  these  items 
only  all  of  the  pressure  which  would  be 
applied  in  war  time.  The  timing  of  the  shift 
is  a  very  important  feature  which  cannot  be 
casually  handled. 

If  the  permanent  military  establishment 
has  been  well  designed,  these  shifts  will  im- 
pinge on  civilian  life  by  requiring  only  se- 
lected categories  of  civilian  reservists  to 
give  up,  for  a  period,  their  civilian  careers; 
and  requiring  only  selected  segments  of  in- 
dustry to  displace  their  civilian  productions 
to  make  way  for  military  orders. 

The  secret  of  obtaining  rapid  production 
in  volume  is,  of  course.  Industrial  Mobiliza- 
tion Planning.  Properly  conceived  and  prop- 
erly executed.  Industrial  Mobilization  Plan- 


ning will  permit  production  of  any  de- 
veloped item  to  start  in  a  matter  of  days 
instead  of  months,  and  peak  required  pro- 
duction to  be  reached  in  months  instead 
of  quarter-years.  It  costs  money,  but  micro- 
scopically little  where  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  grand  total  of  15  billions. 

I  have  discussed  the  elements  which  go 
into  the  construction  of  a  military  budget 
estimate  which  can  be  sold  to  civilian  com- 
mand. In  building  it,  the  first  requirement  is 
sound  decision  based  on  reason  and  marked 
by  subjection  of  self  and  service  to  the  na- 
tion. The  second  requirement  is  a  citizenry 
prepared  to  do  its  share  through  Reserve 
service  or  by  doing  without  something  even 
in  peacetime.  The  third  requirement  is  an, 
industry  willing  to  cooperate  in  Industrial' 
Mobilization  Planning,  and  willing,  on  occa-' 
sion,  to  shift  its  production  even  in  peace- 
time to  meet  changing  military  requirements. 
The  fourth  requirement  is  a  civilian  com- 
mand willing  to  regulate  the  second  and  third 
requirements  by  enacting  any  necessary' 
legislation  and  by  meeting  the  military  com- 
mand halfway  in  arriving  at  appropriation 
figures. 

The  budget  when  it  is  finally  worked  out 
would  provide: 

(A)  Everything  required  for  Research 
and  Development. 

(B)  Everything  required  for  Industrial 
Mobilization  Planning. 

(C)  Adequate  educational  orders  as  the 
bridge  between  the  two  foregoing. 

(D)  A  minimum  for  regular  military  f)er- 
sonnel  in  all  services. 

(E)  Adequate  active  Reservists  to  in- 
crease operating  forces  in  the  areas  and 
services  where  required  for  the  first  strike. 

(F)  As  full  training  as  possible  of  inactive 
Reservists  for  the  services. 

(G)  A  minimum  of  regular  payroll  civil- 
ians to  perform  work  which  could  be  done 
by  contract. 

(H)  Everything  needed  for  production 
only  of  the  items  needed  to  keep  the  initial 
striking  force  ultra-modern. 

(I)  Everything  needed  for  operating  sup- 
plies for  the  initial  striking  force  plus  a 
ready  reserve  of  such  supplies. 

(J)  Minimum  operating  supplies  needed 
for  training  only  of  all  other  forces. 
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(K)  Everything   needed   for   administra-  never  come  unless  we  ourselves  turned  ag- 

tion  to  provide  for  adequate  control  of  the  gressors.  If  war  did  come,  it  would  reduce 

entire    establishment,    including    Planning,  the  damage   both   by  attacking  the   most 

If  the  theory  contained  in  the  above  dis-  dangerous  threat  first  and  pulling  its  teeth, 

cussion  could  be  fully  attained  in  practice,  and  by  bringing  on  a  total  effort  so  rapidly 

and    if   the   practice    was   publicized    with  that  victory  would  come  early, 

pride,  it  could  present  a  picture  of  such  tre-  How  closely  can  men  of  goodwill  approach 

mendous    war    potential    that    war    might  an  ideal? 


HE  WAS  NO  SEA  HORSE! 

Contributed  by  CAPTAIN  RALPH  C.  PARKER,  U.  S,  Navy  (Retired) 

It  was  back  in  1933  or  thereabouts.  The  U.S.S.  Nitro  had  arrived  in  San  Diego  from  the  East  Coast, 
and  a  local  paper  commented  in  humorous  vein  about  her  star  passenger — a  horsey  which  had  rebelled 
against  sea-going  life  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  sleep  in  a  hammock.  Far  from  being  merely  a  re- 
porter's hop-dream,  this  was  literally  true.  The  circumstances  were  as  follows: 

The  NitrOy  in  addition  to  ferrying  ammunition,  carried  many  an  odd  item  of  cargo  for  other  Govern- 
ment activities.  Hence  her  skipper  was  interested  rather  than  surprised  when  informed  that  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Husbandry  wanted  to  ship  by  her,  from  Norfolk  to  Guam,  a  young  stallion,  destined  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  horses  on  that  distant  island. 

In  due  course  a  crate  containing  the  horse  was  delivered  alongside,  hoisted  aboard,  and  secured  on 
the  main  deck,  where  a  young  bluejacket  of  farming  antecedents  took  over  as  groom  and  caretaker  to 
the  friendly  but  mettlesome  animal.  The  crate  had  been  built  with  narrow  clearances  to  prevent  its 
occupant  being  thrown  in  a  seaway;  and  instructions  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  sug- 
gested that  in  addition  a  heavy  band  of  canvas  be  run  under  the  horse's  belly  and  drawn  taut,  so  as 
to  take  some  of  the  weight  and  allow  him  to  rest  more  comfortably. 

It  was  fine  weather  a  few  days  later,  with  the  ship  plowing  southward  thru  Windward  Passage,  and 
general  peace  and  calm  prevailing.  The  Skipper,  sunning  himself  on  the  port  bridge  wing,  felt  that  it 
was  almost  robbery  to  draw  pay  for  such  pleasant  and  uneventful  duty.  He  should  have  known  better! 

There  came  shouts  from  the  deck  below,  a  drumming  of  hooves  on  wood,  and  lo,  there  was  the  horse, 
stuck  half  in  and  half  out  of  his  crate,  snorting,  plunging  and  kicking.  This  is  what  had  happened: 

For  ease  in  feeding  and  watering  they  had  removed  first  one  bar  and  then  another  from  the  front  end 
of  the  crate,  until  the  remaining  barrier  was  less  than  five  feet  high — a  proceeding  which  seemed  safe 
enough  with  so  tractable  a  creature.  The  trouble  started  when  the  First  Lieutenant  and  the  groom  de- 
cided that  the  time  had  come  to  try  out  the  belly-band,  which  in  effect  was  a  sort  of  hammock.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  horse  visualized  having  to  "lash  and  carry,"  or  was  just  ticklish  in  the  tummy, 
but  anyhow  he  did  not  like  it  a  bit  and  so  indicated  by  direct  action.  He  jumped,  but  bumped  his  head 
on  the  low  crate  roof,  and  hence  got  over  the  bars  with  his  front  legs  only.  His  hind  legs  remained  inside 
and  there  he  stuck,  unable  to  go  forward  or  backward,  and  now  thoroughly  scared  and  indignant. 

What  to  do?  You  cannot  force  a  horse  backward  over  a  fence;  and  if  he  emerged  frontwards  and  got 
loose  on  deck,  he  might,  in  his  nervousness,  clear  the  ship's  rail  in  one  bound.  The  Skipper  would  then 
have  a  problem  in  "Man  Overboard"  seamanship  which  both  Knight  and  Luce  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
creet enough  to  duck. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  however.  A  number  of  strong  halters,  manned  by  husky  seamen,  were 
attached  to  various  portions  of  the  horse's  anatomy.  The  bars  underneath  him  were  removed  one  by 
one;  and  as  he  shot  out  of  the  crate  like  a  buzz-bomb,  he  was  held  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  to  a  mere 
prance  or  two,  while  his  groom  soothed  him  with  sugar  and  fair  words. 

Neither  by  bribery  or  persuasion,  however,  could  he  be  warped  back  into  his  narrow  cage,  either 
head  on  or  stern  first.  The  crate  finally  had  to  be  taken  apart  and  rebuilt  around  him.  Needless  to  say 
the  "hammock"  under  his  belly  was  not  insisted  upon.  If  one  belongs  to  the  cavalry  by  instinct,  it's  no 
use  forcing  him  to  be  a  sailor! 

(The  PROCEEDrNGS  will  pay  $5.00  for  earh  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  PROCEEniNGS.) 


THE  MOGAMIS:  CHEAT  CRUISERS 

EXTRAORDINARY 

By  WARREN  S.  HOWARD 


E  AVOWED  naval  policy  of  His 
nperial  Japanese  Majesty's  govern- 
ent  "was,  and  is,  to  maintain  a  fleet 
il  enough  to  defend  the  country 
any  naval  force  which  could  be  dis- 
to  the  western  Pacific  by  any  naval 
in  the  world. "^  Accordingly,  "after 
ashington)  conference  every  effort 
de  to  build  up  a  powerful  fleet  of 
y'  ships  to  compensate  for  the  de- 
in  capital  ships,  of  which  Japan  was 
only  9  as  against  the  15  each  of 
I  and  Britain." 

Qost  among  "auxiliary  ships"  were 
misers,  the  nearest  tbing  to  battle- 
ill  unlimited  as  to  numbers  and  total 
,  though  a  limit  of  10,000  tons  was 
m  each  cruiser.  Japan  got  into  their 
:tion  with  a  modest  splash  in  1922, 
f  the  other  navies  of  the  world,  with 
'ing  down  of  the  six  8-inch  gun 
a  and  Kako,  Listed  at  7,100  tons,  we 
3W  that  they  were  8,800-tonners,  but 
itted  with  bulges  later  they  may 
[y  have  been  of  the  lower  figure.  A 
pair  of  these  small  ships,  the  Aoha 
*iugasa,  were  laid  down  in  1924  and 
to  service  in  1927,  a  year  after  the 
). 

•ipples  of  that  Japanese  splash  ulti- 
reached  the  rest  of  the  world's 
Britain  replied  with  five  Kenis,  each 
h  surpassed  the  Aobas  with  eight 
;uns  on  a  10,000-ton  hull,  and  a  little 
ith  similar  Londons.  The  United 
ommenced  its  Pensacolas  and  North- 
w,   France   its    TourvilleSy   Italy   its 


Year  Book,  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Association 
Kenyushka  Press,  1934. 
liary  ships"  by  the  language  of  the  '20's  in- 
t  only  tankers,  repair  ships,  and  the  like,  but 
inds  of  fighting  ships  except  battleships  and 
k)  much  emphasis  was  put  on  the  battle  line 
rthinp:  else  was  considered  to  be  auxiUary  to  it. 


TrentoSf  and  in  time  even  Spain  and  Ger- 
many produced  their  "treaty  cruisers."  The 
shipyards  of  the  world  had  exploded  from 
the  modest  Japanese  start  into  a  din  of  heavy 
cruiser  construction. 

In  all  this  the  Japanese  kept  pace.  The 
eight-gun  European  heavies  were  soon  sur- 
passed by  four  Nachis,  which  mounted  ten 
8-inchers  at  their  commissioninps  in  1928-29. 
The  Nachis  were  listed  at  10,000  tons,  this 
being  all  that  they  could  legally  be;  actually 
they  displaced  12,700  tons.  Next,  begun  in 
1928,  came  the  four  Atagos,  similar  in  size, 
armament,  and  general  appearance  to  the 
Nachis. 

While  the  A  tagos  were  still  on  the  ways,  a 
second  naval  limitation  conference  was  held 
at  London  in  1930.  An  important  goal  of  the 
conference  was  the  limitation  of  the  heavy 
cruisers  which  were  multiplying  rapidly  from 
Japan's  two-ship  start. 

The  5:3  ratio  went  overboard  in  this  con- 
ference. Japan  gained  a  10:7  ratio  in  heavy 
cruisers  until  the  end  of  1935  and  was  al- 
lotted 12  ships  aggregating  108,400  tons;  the 
United  States  was  given  18  heavy  cruisers 
of  180,000  tons,  with  the  understanding  that 
no  more  than  IS  would  be  built  before  1936. 
The  Nipponese  also  obtained  a  permanent 
10:7  ratio  in  light  cruisers,  with  100,450  tons 
in  any  number  of  ships.  As  for  the  heavy 
cruisers,  the  Aobas,  Nachis^  and  Atagos 
would  fill  Japan's  allotment  and  there  could 
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be  no  more  of  these  laid  down  by  her.  The 
AtagoSj  completed  well  after  the  conference, 
were  conveniently  listed  at  9,850  tons,  thus 
making  Japan's  12  CA's  exactly  total 
108,400  tons  (on  paper);  they  were  really 
12,200  tonners. 

Despite  the  raising  of  the  cruiser  ratio 
from  5:3  to  10: 7,  the  Japanese  were  far  from 
satisfied. 

The  Naval  Treaty  signed  in  London  in  1930,  how- 
ever, again  gave  Japan  a  low  ratio  in  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  S-inch-gun  cruisers,  and  allowed 
her  only  52,700  tons  of  submarines  in  spite  of  her 
demand  for  a  minimum  of  78,000  tons  [yet  this 
was  parity  with  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain].  This 
made  it  necessary  further  to  reinforce  the 
auxiliary  fleet.' 

As  far  as  re-inforcing  the  cruiser  portion 
of  the  "auxiliary  fleet,"  much  thought  was 
required.  Japan  wanted  heavy  cruisers 
badly,  and  was  devising  tactics  which  would 
enable  them  to  fight  a  war  not  as  "auxilia- 
ries" to  the  battle  fleet  but  on  their  own; 
yet  she  was  not  allowed  to  build  any  more 
and  had  no  tonnage  left  to  do  it  in.  She  did 
have  some  light  cruiser  tonnage  left,  but  had 
no  great  desire  to  build  more  of  the  sort  of 
light  cruiser  that  she  had  been  building,  for 
these  were  nothing  but  glorified  destroyer 
leaders. 

The  fusion  of  excess  light  cruiser  tonnage 
and  a  desire  to  close  the  gap  between  U.S. 
and  Japanese  heavy  cruiser  strengths  pro- 
duced one  of  the  strangest  attempts  to  get 
around  treaty  provisions  ever  brought  to 
fruition.  The  Japanese  took  a  basic  heavy 
cruiser  design,  similar  to  that  of  the  Nachis 
and  AtagoSy  and  built  their  new  light 
cruisers  like  heavy  cruisers,  except  for  one 
change:  the  five  twin  8-inch  turrets  of  the 
heavy  cruiser  were  replaced  by  five  triple 
6.1 -inch  mounts.  The  First  Fleet  Replenish- 
ment Plan  of  1931  appropriated  103,200,000 
yen  for  four  of  these  cruisers,  which  were 
listed  at  8,500  tons  probably  to  conserve  the 
slim  tonnage  that  Japan  had  left  in  the  light 
cruiser  category.  And  in  1931  Mogami  and 
Mikuma,  cheat  cruisers  extraordinary,  were 
laid  down. 


•■'  Jaf>an  Year  Boob,  f>.  2.^5-6,  \^M  eH. 


The  word  was  passed  along  as  to  what  sort 
of  ships  the  new  Japanese  cruisers  were  to 
be.  Considerable  consternation  must  have 
been  raised  abroad,  for  there  was  nothing 
afloat  among  light  cruisers  to  match  them. 
The  best  U.S.  light  cruisers,  distinctly  old- 
fashioned  in  design,  carried  but  ten  guns 
against  the  Japanese  ships'  fifteen,  and  of 
those  ten  guns  only  seven  could  fire  broad- 
side. In  Europe  light  cruiser  design  was 
much  more  advanced;  yet  even  there  the 
current  CL*s  carried  only  eight  or  nine 
6-inch  guns.  A  new  force  was  abroad  upon 
the  seas  of  the  world;  it  was  the  large  light 
cruiser  with  its  massive  6-inch  battery. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
hastily  began  work  to  meet  the  new  Japanese 
cruisers.  For  our  part,  the  15-gun  BrooJdyns 
went  from  the  drawing  boards  to  the  ship- 
yards in  1935,  the  first  four  with  NIRA 
funds.  England,  not  to  be  outdone  by  either 
U.S.  or  Japanese  eflForts,  got  three  Newcastles 
down  in  1934,  and  three  the  next  year.  They 
were  not  clear  matches,  for  they  carried  but 
twelve  6-inch  guns  in  four  triple  turrets;  and 
England  has  yet  to  produce  a  cruiser  equal 
to  Mogami  and  her  sisters. 

All  this  eflFort  could  not  at  once  overhaul 
the  Japanese  start  of  three  years.  On  March 
14,  1934,  the  Mogami  clove  the  water  for 
the  first  time.  Some  ten  weeks  later  the 
Mikuma  was  launched,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1935  the  two  cruisers  joined  the  fleet.  It  was 
not  until  1937  that  the  U.  S.  Navy's  Brook- 
lyns  and  the  British  Newcastles  began  appear- 
ing. On  October  31, 1937  the  MogamVs  sisters 
Kumano  and  Suzuya  also  were  commissioned; 
although  provided  under  the  1931  program, 
they  had  been  laid  down  much  later  than 
the  Mogami  and  Mikuma. 

In  1933  the  Japanese  Second  Naval  Re- 
plenishment Plan  authorized  yet  two  more 
"8,500-ton"  light  cruisers.  They  ultimately 
appeared  as  the  Tone  and  the  Chikuma;  and 
it  was  rumored  that  the  big  main  battery  on 
the  Mogami  had  not  worked  out  so  well,  for 
the  Tones  were  supposed  to  carry  but  twelve 
6-inch  guns.  Actually,  they  received  their 
lighter  armament  because  their  entire  after 
portion  was  given  over  to  elaborate  seaplane 
facilities.  All  four  turrets  were  forward. 
They  joined  the  fleet  in  late  1938  and  early 
1 939. 
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By  1939  we  and  the  British  had  overcome 
the  Japanese  head  start  in  large  light  cruiser 
construction  by  two  to  one.  The  Newcastles 
and  Brooklyns  each  were  equal  numerically 
to  the  Mogamis  and  Tottes  combined,  and 
future  construction  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
U.  S.  Clevelands  and  of  the  British  Fijis 
would  swamp  any  further  Japanese  efforts. 
But  here  Nippon  bowed  out,  to  leave  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  building  large 
light  cruisers  against  each  other. 

For  during  1938-39,  as  Japan  began  gird- 
ing for  war  with  the  West,  the  four  Mogamis 
quietly  slipped  into  Japanese  shipyards. 
There  the  triple  6-inch  turrets  that  had 
adorned  the  heavy  cruiser  hulls  were  hoisted 
oflF,  and  in  their  places  went  the  8-inch  turrets 
that  by  nature  went  with  those  hulls.  It  had 
taken  a  few  years  of  waiting,  but  Japan  now 
had  parity  in  heavy  cruisers,  for  the  Tones 
also  appeared  with  8-inch  turrets,  probably 
from  the  start.  The  masquerade  was  over. 


and  Japan's  revolutionary  new  light  cruisers 
could  now  fulfill  what  they  had  been  de- 
signed for:  the  duties  of  heavy  cruisers. 

And  that  is  the  story  of  the  cheat  cruisers. 
They  fought  through  World  War  II  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eight  Cruiser  Squadrons  as 
respectable  heavy  cruisers;  while  overweight 
by  2,000  tons  (Tone)  or  3,000  tons  (Mogami), 
they  cannot  be  singled  out  as  especially  dis- 
honest in  that  respect,  since  the  Nachis  and 
Aiagos,  the  German  Hipper Sy  and  probably 
many  other  "10,000-ton"  treaty  cruisers 
were  similarly  overweight.  The  Mogamis  and 
Tones  served  widely  and  with  some  distinc- 
tion; but  they  achieved  nothing  great  as  did 
the  AohaSy  and  left  but  a  scant  impression 
upon  the  war.  Their  impression  upon  naval 
history  is  nevertheless  great;  for  the  cruisers 
built  to  imitate  them  could  not  be  rearmed 
with  heavier  guns,  and  thus  every  Brooklyn 
and  Cleveland  is  a  reminder  of  their  ruse,  and 
every  large  light  cruiser  must  look  to  them 
as  its  ancestors. 


DURATION 

Contributed  by  MR.  HARRY  C.  TAYLOR 

In  1943,  while  awaiting  reassignment  at  Norfolk,  I  was  assigned  to  help  outfit  recruits  pouring  into 
the  station.  Scuttlebutt  about  training  and  what  happened  after  the  completion  of  training  was  offerei 
by  veterans  of  three  weeks  or  less,  and  they  were  always  asking  us  questions.  One  day,  a  young  fellow 
stopped  me  and  asked  if  I  would  answer  a  question  for  him.  I  assured  him  I  would  try,  and  he  asked, 

"Will  I  have  to  stay  in  the  Navy  until  all  these  clothes  are  worn  out?" 


HOLD  EVERYXmNG! 

Contributed  by  MR.  RAY  FREED  MAN 

It  happened  in  North  Africa.  The  GI  strolled  into  the  sick  bay.  "What's  the  trouble?"  asked  the 
medical  corps  major  with  an  apathetic  air. 

"I  got  a  sliver  in  my  foot,"  complained  the  GI  with  a  wry  face. 

"Go  into  the  next  room  and  take  off  your  clothes,"  said  the  medic. 

"Take  off  my  clothes?"  protested  the  GI.  "But  I  .  .  .  " 

"Do  as  you're  told,  soldier,"  ordered  a  Wac  nurse. 

The  GI  did  as  he  was  told,  muttering  under  his  breath.  There  was  another  man  in  the  room  also 
stripped  to  the  nude.  "Imagine,"  complained  the  GI,  "I  get  a  sliver  in  my  foot  and  the  doc  tells  me 
to  undress." 

"What  are  you  squawking  about,  soldier?"  sneered  the  other  fellow.  "I  came  in  here  to  deliver  a  pack- 
age— and  look  at  me!" 

{The  Proceedings  wt//  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitled  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  SITMMCR  WARMTH  AND  SUBZERO  WINTER  CX>LD 


NAVY  COLD  WEATHER  CONSTRUC 

TION  ENGINEERING 

By  GEORGE  W.  GRUPP 


FOR  ABOUT  one  hundred  years,  and  es- 
pecially during  the  past  decade,  the 
Navy  has  been  aiding  the  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  human  beings  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  who  are  endeavoring  to  inhabit, 
to  work  in,  and  to  survive  in  those  regions  of 
the  world  where  it  is  common  to  find  sub- 
zero temperatures. 

At  first,  like  innocent  children,  the  pio- 
neers failed  to  recognize  to  the  full  that 
nature  does  not  respond  the  same  way  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  not  even  in  two  different 
sections  of  the  Polar  Regions. 

In  the  cold  weather  regions  nature  must 
be  judged  with  an  alert  constant  difference 
for  she  delights  in  trapping  the  unwary,  and 
in  making  fun  of  the  ignorant.  When  men 
walk  across  the  frozen  spaces  in  sub-zero 
temperatures  she  teases  them  by  turning  oflf 
the  lights  of  their  new  flashlights;  and  she 
laughs  at  them  by  making  their  watches 
stop  or  slow  down.  If  workmen  place  hand 
tools  on  the  snow,  and  if  they  do  not  con- 
stantly keep  their  eyes  on  them  during  a 
wind  velocity  of  16  miles  per  hour,  then  na- 
ture will  cause  the  tools  to  disappear  within 
15  minutes. 

Nature  mystifies  men  by  making  their  new 
steel  ax  blades  brittle,  and  by  making  their 
new  wooden  handles  snap  off  in  minus 
zero  temperatures.  Men  have  been  amused 
by  her  creation  of  landscapes  with  irregu- 
larly inclined  trees,  called  the  "drunken 
forests"  of  the  north.  The  patience  of  men 
of  the  cold  weather  regions  is  tested  when 
nature  deforms  the  framework  of  their 
buildings,  and  causes  their  supports  to  col- 
lapse. In  her  playful  moments  nature  startles 
the  north  country  men  by  making  a  railroad 
road-bed  look  like  the  hills  and  valleys  of  an 
amusement  park  roller  coaster  route. 

When  men  saw  nature  do  these  and  other 
unconventional  things  in  the  cold  weather 
regions  they  first  tried  to  fight  her  by  using 
stronger  materials,  by  designing  more  rigid 


structures,  and  by  making  costly  periodic 
repairs,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
frozen  ground  can  develop  upward  thrusts  in 
excess  of  28,000  pounds  per  square  inch: — 
14  short  tons  per  square  inch. 

Rather  than  continue  their  losing  fight 
with  nature,  men  decided  to  understand  her, 
to  humor  her,  to  work  with  her,  and  to 
adapt  their  usual  temperate  zone  engineering 
methods  and  practices  to  conform  with  her 
laws  of  the  cold  weather  regions. 

It  is  only  through  the  exercising  of  such 
common  sense  that  men  have  been  able  to 
get  along  with  nature  in  the  Polar  Regions. 
In  other  words,  when  men  plan,  design,  work, 
and  build  in  accordance  with  her  cold 
weather  laws  she  smiles  on  them  and  lets 
them  survive,  even  though  she  cannot  al- 
ways restrain  herself  from  annoying  men  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  them  know  that  she  is 
still  the  big  boss. 

Permafrost,  which  is  one  of  the  weapons 
nature  uses  to  puzzle  and  worry  Navy  and 
other  construction  engineers,  is  neither  a 
chemical  nor  a  drug.  Permafrost  is  merely  a 
term  meaning  permanently  frozen  ground. 

Permafrost  is  as  hard  as  concrete.  And  yet, 
it  is  only  frozen  cold  weather  swamp  land — 
land  whose  soil  is  referred  to  as  bog,  muskeg, 
or  tundra.  This  permanently  frozen  ground 
penetrates  from  the  earth's  surface  to  depths 
ranging  from  a  few  feet  to  more  than  700  feet. 

Permafrost  extends  across  northern  Asi- 
atic and  European  Russia,  Alaska,  northern 
Canada,  Greenland,  and  the  Antarctic  region. 
In  other  words,  about  one  fifth  of  the  earth's 
land  area  is  covered  with  permafrost. 


This  is  the  third  and  last  of  a  series  on  man's 
problems  in  combatting  nature  in  the  Frozen 
North.  The  author,  Mr.  Grupp,  was  a  professor 
at  Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture  from 
1922  to  1936,  and  is  now  Washington  representa- 
tive of  a  number  of  publications. 
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Whenever  permafrost  is  present  it  usually 
consists  of  a  number  of  different  soil  layers 
of  variable  thicknesses.  Each  of  these  layers 
must  be  studied  carefully  because  a  complete 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  their  physi- 
cal and  mechanical  properties  are  essential 
for  sound  cold  weather  construction  engi- 
neering practice. 

The  bottom  permafrost  layer  is  inactive 
permanently  frozen  ground^ — ground  which 
never  thaws.  This  permanently  frozen  layer 


the  temperate  zone.  Its  thickness  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  soil  and  the  insulating  prop- 
erties of  the  surface  vegetation. 

In  both  the  temporarily  and  permanently 
frozen  layers  of  permafrost  one  finds  solid 
masses  of  ice.  These  sheet-like  "ice  lenses" 
or  "ice  veins,"  or  large  wedge  shaped  "per- 
mafrost islands"  sometimes  called  "kid- 
neys," are  ground  cracks,  or  fissures,  filled 
with  ice. 

One  might  ask,  how  do  the  engineers  of  the 
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rests  on  rock  or  on  a  layer  of  unfrozen  ground 
called  "talik,"  a  Russian  term  meaning  a 
layer  of  unfrozen  or  thawed  ground. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  layer  of  talik  between 
the  permanently  frozen  ground  layer  and 
the  top  layer  called  "the  active  surface 
layer." 

A  talik  iayer,  unfrozen  ground,  may  also 
be  found  between  the  permanently  frozen 
ground  layer  and  a  short  lived  layer  of  frozen 
ground  called  "pereletok,"  a  Russian  word 
meaning  "that  which  survives  over  the 
summer."  This  pereletok  layer  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  active  surface  layer  which  did  not 
thaw  because  of  an  abnormally  cool  summer 
or  because  of  an  excessive  previous  winter 
frost.  This  pereletok  layer  has  only  a  life  of 
one  or  two  summers. 

The  top  layer,  the  active  surface  layer, 
which  annually  thaws  and  freezes,  is  com- 
parable to  the  seasonally  frozen  ground  of 


Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  ascertain  the 
presence  of  permafrost  in  a  given  area?  The 
answer  is  that  nature  has  provided  them 
with  a  number  of  natural  surface  indica- 
tors of  the  presence  or  absence  of  perma- 
frost. For  example,  willow  groves  usually 
indicate  the  absence  of  permafrost  and  the 
presence  of  ground  water.  Generally  speak- 
ing, fir  trees  only  grow  where  permafrost 
is  either  completely  absent  or  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  the  earth's  surface. 

The  presence  of  permafrost  is  always  indi- 
cated by  a  ground  surface  which  looks  like 
a  pattern  of  polygons,  by  the  presence  of 
cotton  grass,  by  trees  with  curved  trunks 
growing  on  soil  slopes,  by  thick  moss  or  hum- 
mocky  tundra,  by  larch  and  spruce  trees, 
and  by  dwarfed  and  stunted  birch  trees. 

Permafrost  is  also  indicated  by  "drunken 
forests" — trees  which  lean  in  all  sorts  of  di- 
rections. These  "drunken  forests"  are  due  to 
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ind  swelling — an  expansion  of  soil  when 
aoisture  content  freezes  to  ice.  Sometimes 
r  are  due  to  a  combination  of  factors  such 
{round  swelling  and  a  rupture  of  the 
h's  surface  when  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
■  of  the  ground  water  exceeds  the  elastic 
ts  of  the  overlying  active  surface  layer, 
hydrostatic  pressure  is  caused  by  the 
insion  of  the  active  surface  layer  as  it 
:ses  down  on  the  ground  water  which 
s  on   the  permafrost   table,  the  upper 
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figuration  of  the  natural  drainage  lines  of  the 
area,  the  topography  of  the  area,  the  kinds 
of  rocks,  soils,  trees,  and  vegetation,  and  the 
location  of  permafrost  areas. 

Next  a  ground  reconnaissance  study  is 
made  of  the  proposed  site  by  a  surveying 
party,  a  soil  technician,  a  meterologist,  a 
geologist,  and  a  construction  engineer. 

The  construction  engineer  and  geologist 
set  out  with  six  main  objectives:  (1)  to  de- 
termine the  possible  danger  of  fioods  from 
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Chart  2.  Drunken  forest  and  idng  created  by  hydrostatic  pressure. 


ndary  of  the  permanently  frozen  ground, 
aturally  the  ground  water  seeks  to  re- 
s  itself  of  the  pressure  created  by  ground 
I  ling  during  the  freezing  cycle  of  the 
ve  surface  layer.  When  it  finds  a  weak 
:  in  this  layer  the  water  pushes  its  way 
■ard  until  the  surface  layer  bursts  at 
e  point  with  a  loud  noise, 
fter  this  eruption  takes  place,  the  trees 
;  on  irregular  angles  of  inclination,  and 
fields  are  fiooded  with  water  which  soon 
zes  to  ice.  Should  this  rupture  take  place 
er  a  building,  the  structure  will  be  seri- 
y  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  heaving 
on  and  by  the  flowing  water  which 
zes  to  ice  after  penetrating  the  building, 
aturally,  the  first  step  in  Polar  Region 
ding  construction  is  to  make  an  aerial 
nnaissance  (a)  of  the  possible  building 
i  within  a  given  area,  and  (b)  of  the 
iible  location  of  permanent,  and  con- 
ction,  routes  to  each  site. 

study  of  the  aerial  reconnaissance 
tographs  of  the  area  reveals  such  neces- 
■  construction   informalion   as  the  con- 


bodies  of  water  near  and  adjacent  tu  the 
proposed  site;  (2)  to  collect  data  on  the  loca- 
tion and  available  supply  of  water  for 
drinking  and  other  purposes;  (3)  to  learn 
something  about  the  site's  ground  tempera- 
tures at  different  depths;  (4)  to  locate  the 
upper  boundary  line  of  the  permanently 
frozen  ground  called  the  permafrost  table; 
(5)  to  ascertain  details  on  taliks,  pereletoks, 
and  ice  veins  in  the  ground  of  the  proposed 
building  site;  and  (6)  to  calculate  the  thick- 
ness of  the  permafrost  active  surface  layer. 
While  the  geologist  and  construction  engi- 
neer are  collecting  and  studying  their  data, 
the  soil  technician  makes  a  study  of  the 
depth,  moisture  content,  and  composition  of 
each  kind  of  soil  of  the  proposed  building 
site.  At  the  same  time  the  meterologist 
keeps  himself  busy  compiling  and  studying 
data  on  the  directions  and  velocities  of  the 
winds,  and  on  the  amount  of  fog,  precipita- 
tion, cloudiness,  and  daylight  in  the  building 
site's  area.  Before  these  scientists  have  com- 
pleted their  studies,  surveyors  have  estab- 
lished building  site  and  other  lines. 
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These  surveyors,  when  working  in  high 
latitudes,  are  confronted  with  many  diflScul- 
ties.  When  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
Geological  Survey  control  lines  are  not 
available,  then  they  must  establish  their 
own  control  lines.  In  such  cases  the  vertical 
control  lines  are  established  with  precise 
aneroid  barometers,  and  the  horizontal  con- 
trol lines  are  established  by  making  observa- 
tions of  the  sun. 

If  control  line  surveys  are  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  they  must  be  made 
during  the  darkest  portion  of  the  night,  with 


to  periodically  warm  them  up,  the  transit- 
men,  note-keepers,  and  others  would  soon  be 
useless. 

High  cold  weather  winds,  especially  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands  where  they  are  often  ac- 
companied by  horizontal  rains  and  snows, 
require  engineers  with  great  patience  and  skill 
to  make  accurate  surveys. 

Accurate  surveying  is  difficult  under 
working  conditions  where  the  temperature 
ranges  from  minus  45  or  more  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit in  the  winter  to  plus  90  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit in  the  summer.  The  winter  low  tem- 
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Chart  3.  The  effect  of  heat  from  an  inadequately  insulated  structure  on  permafrost 


perhaps  the  aid  of  artificial  lights,  because 
the  daytime  heat  waves  are  so  intense  in 
high  latitudes  that  they  cause  serious  sur- 
veying errors.  And  in  addition  to  that,  in 
some  places  during  the  summer  months 
these  surveyors  have  a  hard  time  finding 
stable  instrument  sites  because  of  the  soft- 
ness of  the  thawed  permafrost  active  surface 
layer. 

In  the  winter  months  the  surveyors  have 
a  tough  time  maintaining  permanent  sur- 
veying  reference  points  because  of  snow  falls 
or  snow  drifts. 

It  is  a  test  of  physical  endurance  for  a  sur- 
veying party  to  work  in  temperatures  below 
minus  20  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  such  low 
temperatures  the  surveying  party  must  be 
provided  with  mobile  skid  shacks  equipped 
with  heating  facilities.  Without  these  shacks 


peratures  aflFect  both  the  precision  instru- 
ments and  the  surveyors.  And  the  summer 
high  temperatures,  with  their  accompanying 
clouds  of  small  flies  and  mosquitoes  which 
attack  men  and  becloud  transit  and  leveling 
instruments,  are  obstacles  which  must  be 
reckoned  with  if  surveying  errors  are  to  be 
avoided. 

In  the  selection  of  sites  for  hangars,  living 
quarters,  and  other  buildings,  and  in  the 
choice  of  routes  for  roads  and  railroads, 
permafrost  locations  should  be  avoided.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  rarely  possible  in  the  cold 
weather  regions. 

A  building  will  sufiFer  less  damage  from  the 
upward  thrust  force  of  ground  swelling  when 
it  is  located  on  a  site  with  gravel  and 
coarse  sand  than  one  constructed  on  a  site 
with  sandy  clay  soil.   This  is  due  to  the 
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FAR-NORTH  SURVEVOBS  HAVE  THEIR  TROUBLES 


greater  moisture  content  of  sandy  clay  soil. 
As  a  result,  when  sandy  clay  soil  is  in  the 
process  of  freezing,  its  greater  ground  swell- 
ing capacity  makes  it  potentially  more  de- 
structive to  a  structure.  Of  course,  ground 
swelling  is  less  destructive  to  buildings  when 
thb  expansion  is  uniform  than  when  it  is 
irregular. 

Equally  destructive  to  structures  is  irregu- 
lar thawing  of  the  active  surface  layer. 

Naturally  the  sun's  rays  are  more  effec- 
tive thawing  agents  on  the  south  side  of  a 
building  than  on  its  east  and  west  sides.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  building  solar  radiation 
has  no  effect  as  a  thawing  agent  except  as 
it  is  reflected  from  the  south  walls  of  adjoin- 
ing structures. 

If  a  heated  building  lacks  two  feet  of  air 


space  between  the  ground  and  the  underside 
of  the  floor,  and  if  the  floor  is  not  insulated 
with  rock  wool,  moss,  or  some  other  insulat- 
ing material,  then  the  room  heat  may  pene- 
trate into  the  ground  below  the  normal  plane 
of  the  permafrost  table  of  the  permanently 
frozen  ground. 

For  example,  if  the  permafrost  table  is 
reasonably  level  on  a  particular  site  before 
the  construction  of  a  building,  it  will  not 
remain  so  if  the  newly  constructed  building 
has  not  been  provided  with  at  least  two  feet 
of  air  space  and  insulated  floor.  The  original 
permafrost  table  will  dip  from  the  north 
side  of  the  structure  (see  Chart  Number  3), 
to  the  south  side.  Naturally,  this  will  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  stability  of  this  build- 
ing. With  the  cominR  of  the  ft.":?-!  ^ 
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the  building  will  be  deformed,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  open  entrance  doors  located 
on  its  south,  east,  and  west  sides. 

Good  cold  weather  construction  engineer- 
ing practice  does  not  overlook  the  effects  of 
ground  swelling  on  foundations.  A  strong 
one-direction  horizontal  pressure  from 
ground  swelling  can  destroy  a  vertical  con- 
tinuous-wall foundation. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  if  ver- 
tical wall  foundations  are  to  be  built,  then 
it  is  better  to  use  reinforced  concrete  or  wood 
rather  than  masonry  or  brick.   And  since 


Those  parts  of  the  piles  which  are  em- 
bedded in  the  permanently  frozen  ground 
are  roughened  to  increase  their  adfreezing 
property — the  ability  to  bond  with  the  per- 
manently frozen  ground  in  the  freezing  proc- 
ess. But  those  parts  of  the  piles  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  active  surface  layer  are 
first  made  smooth ;  then  they  are  coated  with 
heavy  grease  mixed  with  perhaps  5  to  10 
per  cent  of  graphite;  and  finally  they  are 
covered  with  tar  or  roofing  paper.  All  of  this 
is  done  to  prevent,  or  control,  heaving  by  the 
active  surface  layer  during  the  freezing  cycle. 
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Chart  4.  Floor  and  wood  pile  foundation  construction  in  cold  weather  regions. 


vertical  wall  foundations  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  high  thermal  conductivity  (the  ability 
to  transmit  heat),  because  of  their  great  con- 
tact with  the  ground,  therefore  it  is  better 
to  construct  foundations  of  piles,  columns, 
or  truncated  pyramid  piers  with  the  smallest 
possible  cross-section  size. 

Foundation  piles  should  be  driven  into 
the  permanently  frozen  ground  layer,  (see 
Chart  No.  4),  to  a  depth  of  at  least  twice  the 
thickness  of  the  top  active  surface  layer.  In 
some  cases  piles  have  been  driven  through  a 
3-foot  active  surface  layer  and  then  anchored 
in  13  feet  of  permanently  frozen  ground. 


In  the  construction  of  foundation  piers  it 
is  necessary  to  excavate  temporarily  and 
permanently  frozen  ground.  Steam  or  elec- 
tricity may  be  used  for  the  thawing  opera- 
tion. 

The  active  surface  layer  can  be  broken  up 
with  rooters,  scrapers,  graders,  and  power 
shovels,  but  the  ground  should  first  be  care- 
fully examined  to  prevent  excessive  damage 
to  mechanical  equipment  due  to  its  coming 
in  contact  with  the  high  spots  of  the  perma- 
frost table. 

The  permanently  frozen  layer  can  be 
broken  up  by  the  use  of  pneumatic  pavement 
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breakers,  by  blasting,  and  by  thawing. 

When  concrete  foundations  are  in  the 
process  of  construction,  the  bottoms  and 
walls  of  the  pits  in  the  permafrost  perma- 
nently frozen  ground  layer  are  kept  in  a 
frozen  state  by  a  refrigerating  system  of 
pipes  with  circulating  brine. 

Before    concrete    foundations    are    con- 


tion  in  high  wind  pressure  areas,  buildings 
are  secured  with  cables  anchored  to  deadmen 
piles  or  to  heavy  stakes. 

Buildings  without  eaves  can  be  more  satis- 
factorily sealed  against  low  temperatures; 
and  their  roofs  are  less  apt  to  be  blown  off 
by  high  winds.  The  amount  of  wind  pressure 
against  buildings,  and  the  cooling  effects  of 


structed,  the  bottoms  of  the  pits  are  first 
blanketed  with  three  layers  of  insulating 
material  to  prevent  the  permanently  frozen 
ground  base  from  thawing.  First,  there  is  a 
12-inch  dry  sand  layer.  Next  there  is  a  4-inch 
dry  foam  glass,  or  rock  wool,  or  tundra 
layer.  And  last,  there  is  a  6-inch  dry  sand 
layer. 

Superstructure  walls  are  anchored  to  their 
foundations  with  bolts,  cleats,  or  reinforced 
concrete  to  stabilize  them  against  the  force 
oi  high  winds.  As  an  added  safety  precau- 


the  wind,  are  reduced  when  their  lengths 
parallel  the  prevailing  winds. 

The  roofs  of  cold  weather  buildings  must 
not  only  be  able  to  withstand  the  destructive 
effects  of  high  winds,  but  they  must  also  be 
able  to  bear  up  under  heavy  snow  loads. 

The  most  satisfactory  roof  covering  in 
cold  weather  regions  is  the  built-up  type. 
The  base  of  this  type  of  roof  covering  consists 
of  30  to  90  pound  bituminous  saturated  felt 
nailed  to  the  roof  frame.  This  is  then  covered 
with  one  or  two  layers  of  15-pound  bitumi- 
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nous  saturated  felt  which  is  mopped  onto 
the  base  felt  with  hot  asphalt,  or  it  is  held  in 
place  by  nailed  wooden  strips. 

All  living  quarters  must  have  metallic, 
plastic,  plywood,  or  wooden  inner  shells 
to  exclude  the  cold,  rain,  snow,  and  wind. 

In  cold  weather  regions  nature  is  adverse 
to  non-essentials  and  to  some  of  the  modern 
facilities  of  the  temperate  zone.  This  explains 
why  central  heating  systems  arc  less  com- 
mon than  space  heaters. 

The  "two-hole"  system  is  more  frequently 
'seen  than  the  flush  toilet  system  because  sub- 
zero temperatures  are  destructive  to  modern 
sewerage  disposal  and  water  supply  systems. 

However,  in  a  number  of  places  where  a 
sufficient  number  of  human  beings  are  in  resi- 
dence, utilidors  have  been  installed  at  con- 
siderable expense.  These  utilidors  are  steam 
heated,  tunnel  shaped,  heavily  insulated 
structures  which  house  filtered  water,  raw 
water  and  sewerage  pipes,  and  telephonic 
and  electric  power  cables. 

A  few  utilidor  systems  have  been  built 
with  spacious  interior  inspection  and  main- 
tenance corridors  for  workers.  Most  of  the 
constructed  utilidors  are  smaller  and  more 
simple  in  design.  These  smaller  utilidors  are 


comparable  to  the  cross-sectional  view  of 
two  types  as  shown  in  Chart  Number  5. 

Utilidors  are  made  of  wood,  of  reinforced 
concrete,  or  of  a  combination  of  these  and 
other  materials.  All  utilidors  are  insulated 
with  moss,  celotex,  or  some  other  insulating 
material  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  from 
their  interiors  and  to  control  cold  penetra- 
tion. 

The  sub-zero  temperatures  require  that 
even  the  properly  drained  roads  and  run- 
ways must  be  underlaid  with  thick  layers  of 
insulating  material  to  prevent  their  destruc- 
tion by  such  permafrost  elements  as  frost 
heaving— an  up-warp  due  to  the  swelling  of 
frozen  ground. 

The  roadbed  of  a  railroad  line  is  usually 
built  on  corduroy  underlaid  with  a  thick  layer 
of  moss.  This  form  of  insulation  controls 
nature  from  making  the  roadbed  look  as  if  it 
was  built  on  a  series  of  waves. 

Sub-zero  temperatures  reduce  the  effi- 
ciency of  structures,  construction  materials. 
construction  equipment,  and  personnel  in  the 
open  fields.  As  a  result  only  emergency  work, 
work  necessary  for  survival,  and  heavy  over- 
land freighting  of  construction  materials  and 
equipment  are  performed  in   temperatures 
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below  minus  25  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

If  we  assume  that  construction  work  can 
progress  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent  during 
the  summer  months,  then  the  rate  of  progress 
in  autumn  is  75  per  cent,  in  spring  it  is  30 
per  cent,  and  in  winter  it  is  10  per  cent. 

From  all  of  this  it  must  be  obvious  that 
when  standard  temperate  zone  construction 
methods  and  specifications  are  not  modified, 
and  when  the  elements  of  permafrost  are 
overlooked,  then  nature  rewards  men  with 
all  sorts  of  unpredictable,  destructive  she- 
nanigans. Foundation  piles  are  thrust  upward, 


buildings  are  deformed,  damaged,  or  filled 
with  ice. 

During  the  past  decade  the  scientists  and 
engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
and  others,  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
how  to  retard  or  control  the  destructive 
eflForts  of  nature.  Their  findings  have  taught 
men  the  value  of  cooperating  with  nature. 
And  when  men  yield  to  the  authority  of 
nature,  she  permits  them  to  live  and  work 
with  comfort  and  safety  in  the  development 
of  the  rich  resources  of  the  frigid  areas  of  the 
earth. 


A  TOAST  TO  THE  KING 

Contributed  by  MR.  PHILIP  COLLINS 

The  North  Sea  was  unusually  choppy  that  evening  in  May,  1660,  and  Admiral  Montague,  com- 
manding the  British  man  o'  war  Naseby  bound  for  Dover  under  full  sail,  was  worried.  With  him  in  the 
ship's  wardroom  was  Charles  II,  proclaimed  the  new  King  of  England  only  a  few  days  before,  and 
Charles  was  celebrating.  He  had  been  in  exile  for  ten  long  years.  The  wine  and  whiskey  flowed  effusively 
and  the  oaken  ship's  timbers  echoed  to  the  roars  of  Charles'  laughter  as  he  participated  in  round  after 
round  of  drinks  and  stories  with  the  ship's  officers. 

"Stop  worrying,  Admiral,"  laughed  Charles,  noticing  Montague.  "This  is  a  wonderful  voyage.  And 
as  the  first  official  act  of  my  reign  I  shall  rename  this  fine  ship  of  yours." 

Just  then  one  of  the  captains  arose.  "Gentlemen,"  he  announced  unsteadily,  "I  propose  a  toast  to 
the  king." 

As  the  group  of  men  seated  about  the  table  arose,  Charles,  somewhat  askew  from  the  liquid  refresh- 
ment he  had  been  absorbing,  slowly  began  to  raise  himself  out  of  his  chair.  Suddenly,  with  no  warning, 
the  Naseby  dipped  sharply  in  the  heavy  swells.  The  king  lost  his  balance.  His  head  struck  the  oak  cross- 
beam with  a  sickening  thud.  He  fell  back  into  his  chair! 

"Your  majesty!  Are  you  all  right?"  choked  out  Montague,  his  face  livid  with  fright.  "Your  head 
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For  a  moment,  Charles,  holding  his  head  in  his  hands,  rocked  back  and  forth,  grimacing  in  pain.  Then 
slowly  raising  his  eyes,  he  replied,  "Of  course,  Montague.  It  will  take  more  than  a  bump  on  the  head 
to  dethrone  this  King  of  England!  Let  us  continue  with  the  toast,  gentlemen,"  and  then  he  added  slyly, 
"but  let  us  remain  seated." 

The  officers  looked  at  each  other.  They  were  embarrassed  and  they  were  awed.  To  toast  the  king 
while  sitting  down,  why ...  it  was  sacrilege!  It  had  never  been  done  before  and  moreover,  in  thd 
presence  of  his  majesty  himself,  it  was  an  insult!  They  hesitated. 

"Come,  come,  gentlemen.  The  toast!"  prompted  Charles. 

From  the  opposite  end  of  the  table  droned  a  voice,  quietly,  in  hushed  tones.  "To  the  good  health  of 
our  beloved  monarch.  His  Majesty  Charles  the  second;  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland  . .  . ." 

And  the  toast  was  silently  drunk  by  the  group  of  solemn  men,  each  sitting  stiffly  in  his  chair. 

Charles  arrived  in  England  two  days  later  and  was  crowned  king.  But  before  leaving  the  Naseby  he 
renamed  it  the  Royal  Charles^  fitting  in  lieu  of  the  fact  that  he  had  christened  it,  literally,  with  his  own 
head. 

But  the  incident  that  evening  was  not  forgotten.  For  to  this  day,  British  naval  officers  when  toasting 
the  health  of  the  King  of  England  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  seated;  the  only  group  of  men  in  the 
world  who  can  do  so.  And  no  doubt  they  offer  a  secret  toast  in  their  hearts  to  King  Charles  II,  whose 
simple  solution  to  an  unpleasant  incident  provided  this  logical  custom  in  a  sometimes  illogical  world. 

(The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 
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(Top)  Group  of  U,  S.  Naval  aviators  at  Pensacola  m  1915,  alimg  with  a  biplane  of  the  era. 
(BottoTTi)  V.  5.  Naval  aviation  camp  at  Vera  Cnu,  Mexico,  in  April,  1914,  the  first  time  U.  S.  Navy  flyers  pai- 
Licipated  in  actual  hostile  operations. 


v.  S.  NAVAL  AIR  BASES  FROM  1914  TO  1939 

By  DR.  IVOR  D.  SPENCER 


THE  STORY  of  United  States  naval  air 
bases  in  the  years  from  1914-1939^ 
oflFers  an  interesting  case  study  in 
national  defense  problems.  The  long  and 
little  known  period  from  the  start  of  World 
War  I  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
offers  an  illustration  of  that  typical  American 
unpreparedness  in  peacetime  which  has  so 
commonly  been  preceded  and  followed  by 
extraordinary  bursts  of  energy  in  wartime. 
In  the  period  of  quasi-peace  after  1945,  how- 
ever, the  extreme  American  disarmament  of 
the  nineteen-twenties  has  not  as  yet  been 
duplicated.  Yet  the  earlier  pattern  is  still 
worth  observation. 

Some  months  before  the  assassination  of 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  brought  a  trigger- 
happy  Europe  to  the  armageddon  of  the  first 
world  war,  the  United  States  Navy  had  set 
up  its  first  permanent  air  base  at  Pensacola. 
A  trial  beginning,  it  is  true,  had  been  made  in 

1911  at  Greenbury  Point,  near  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  The  first  naval 
aviator,  Lieutenant  Theodore  G.  EUyson, 
had  been  trained  by  Glenn  Curtiss  in  that 
sa,me  year,  and  in  July  the  Navy  had  received 
its  first  planes.  One  of  these  came  from  the 
Wright  brothers  and  two  from  Curtiss.  In 

1912  and  1913  the  chief  center  of  activity 
was  near  the  Naval  Engineering  Experiment 
Station,  also  at  Annapolis.  A  series  of  tents 

^  This  paper  is  founded  upon  research  done  while  the 
author,  a  reserve  officer,  was  a  member  of  the  history 
unit  of  DCNO  (Air).  Important  sources  have  included 
the  files  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  General 
Board,  the  old  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics,  all  of  which  are  in  the  National  Archives. 
In  addition,  the  files  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Records  and 
Library,  comprising  a  collection  of  the  most  valuable 
naval  materials  and  admirably  sorted  and  indexed,  were 
found  particularly  useful.  This  material  is  also  in  the 
National  Archives.  Besides  letters,  orders,  etc.,  it  in- 
cludes a  number  of  manuscript  histories  of  naval  avia- 
tion prepared  at  the  close  of  World  War  I,  such  as 
sketches  of  the  individual  European  bases  (by  members 
of  their  staffs)  and  the  two  little  volumes  of  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Charles  E.  Mathews:  Training  in  America  and  Patrol- 
ling Stations  on  the  Western  Atlantic.  For  the  1919-1939 
era,  printed  materials  were  relatively  more  important 


suflSced  for  quarters  and  hangars.  During  the 
winters  of  those  years,  work  was  performed 
with  Curtiss  at  San  Diego  and  at  Guantana- 
mo  with  the  fleet. 

The  first  enduring  headquarters,  soon 
oflScially  labelled  "the  Naval  Aeronautical 
Station,"  was  erected  in  January,  1914,  and 
after  at  the  former  navy  yard  on  spacious 
Pensacola  Bay.  The  locale  was  recognized  by 
naval  planners  as  well  suited  for  aviation 
purposes  because  of  a  climate  that  was 
equable  all  year  'round,  ample  sheltered 
water  with  but  slight  tidal  changes,  plenty 
of  room,  and  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
barracks,  warehouses,  and  other  facilities. 
The  enthusiastic  expectations  of  its  propo- 
nents were  to  be  borne  out  admirably  in  the 
years  and  decades  that  followed. 

With  the  continuation  of  war  in  Europe 
and  the  possibility  of  submarine  attacks  up- 
on American  shipping,  the  General  Board  of 
the  Navy  on  June  24,  1916  recommended  a 
full-blown  system  of  offshore  patrol  stations. 
In  all,  twelve  were  desired,  roughly  on  the 
basis  of  one  for  each  naval  district.  £ach 
station  should  have  seven  "hydro-aero- 
planes." By  November  the  Board  was  talking 
of  even  more  stations  than  that,  and  said 
that  each  one  should  also  have  a  non-rigid 
dirigible.  The  national  defense  boom  of  1916, 
with  its  major  enlargements  of  the  Army  and, 
especially,  of  the  Navy,  included  an  act  that 
to  some  degree  bore  upon  the  question.  The 
measure,  adopted  on  August  29,  provided  for 


Receiving  his  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  at 
Brown  University,  Dr.  Spencer  was  for  a  time 
instructor  in  history  and  state  director  of  the 
Historical  Records  Survey.  During  the  war  he 
served  as  a  gunnery  officer  in  the  Armed  Guard 
in  the  Pacific,  and  later  was  stationed  in  the 
office  of  Naval  Aviation  History  at  Washington. 
Now  an  associate  professor  and  head  of  the  de* 
I>artment  of  history  at  Kalamazoo  College,  he 
has  contributed  many  articles  to  historical 
magazines. 
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a  Commission  on  Navy  Yards  and  Naval 
Stations.  This  agency,  headed  by  Rear 
Admiral  James  M.  Helm,  did  examine  th^ 
needs  of  the  Navy  in  general,  but  gave  little 
or  no  assistance  to  the  embryonic  naval  air 
service.  However,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions on  February  5,  1917,  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  eight  patrol  stations,  to  be  strung 
out  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  Canal 
zone.  By  March  20,  a  joint  Army  and  Navy 
board  recommended  a  number  of  general 
areas  as  suitable  ones  in  which  sites  might  be 
chosen,  and  ten  days  later  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  estimates  ready  for  eleven  stations, 
roughly  in  the  regions  urged  by  the  joint 
board.  Yet  this  was  not  getting  things  done 
very  speedily.  War  was  in  fact  but  a  few 
days  removed. 

Impatient  at  the  government's  failure  to 
act,  college  students  and  other  private  citi- 
zens in  the  northeastern  states  were  on  their 
own  initiative  preparing  to  set  up  Aerial 
Coastal  Patrols.  Foremost  among  these  new- 
fangled minute  men  were  those  of  the  Yale 
unit,  that  mother  of  high  aviation  officials 
of  later  years.  It  included  F.  Trubee  Davison, 
Artemus  Gates,  David  Ingalls,  and  Robert 
A.  Lovett.  There  were  others  such  as  the 
Princeton  unit  (including  James  V.  For- 
res tal),  the  Harvard  group,  and  so  on.  There 
were  also  two  little  bases  at  Squantum, 
Massachusetts,  and  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island, 
established  by  the  naval  militias  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  respectively. 

So  it  was,  then,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment, despite  all  plans,  had  only  one  naval 
air  station  built  or  even  a  building  when  we 
entered  the  struggle.  And  why  have  more? 
There  were  only  38  pilots  and  163  aviation 
ratings  (plus  5  officers  and  30  men  of  the 
Marine  Corps).  There  were  only  54  planes, 
none  of  them  suited  to  war  needs.  Such  was 
preparedness! 

Then  came  the  flood.  Within  about  a 
month,  the  little  college  groups,  some  of 
them  already  in  the  naval  reserve,  had  been 
absorbed  into  active  service  and  their  tem- 
porary bases  had  been  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  naval  officers.  Training  units  were 
also  established  at  the  Curtiss  school  at 
Newport  News  and  at  the  Curtiss  company's 
Buffalo  plant,  and  other  temporary  arrange- 


ments were  also  made.  Squantum  and  Bay 
Shore,  the  two  militia  posts,  were  soon  built 
into  substantial  federal  schools.  As  the  war 
went  on,  ground  schools  were  set  up  succes- 
sively at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  University  of  Washington, 
and  the  Dunwoody  Institute  at  Minneapolis. 
Preliminary  flight  schools,  besides  Bay  Shore, 
included  Akron  (for  balloon  and  dirigible 
work),  Miami,  Key  West,  and  San  Diego. 
Pensacola  handled  the  bulk  of  advanced 
flight  training,  while  Rockaway  was  used  for 
advanced  kite  balloon  practice.  With  the 
rise  of  this  comprehensive  program,  all  of 
the  makeshifts  of  the  first  months  were 
sloughed  off.'  Yet  the  makeshifts,  starting 
with  their  one  or  two  planes  and  about  the 
same  number  of  trained  flyers,  constituted 
the  acorn  out  of  which  (with  Pensacola)  the 
sturdy  structure  of  naval  aviation  personnel 
was  to  grow.  Three  other  establishments 
erected  in  the  United  States  during  the  'war 
deserve  mention.  The  Naval  Aircraft  Fac- 
tory, a  permanent  structure  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard,  had  some  4,000  employ- 
ees and  was  used  largely  for  assembly  work. 
The  United  States  Helium  Production  Plant, 
at  Fort  Worth,  was  begun  during  the  war 
but  not  finished  until  later.  The  Anacostia 
Naval  Air  Station,  built  in  1918,  was  intended 
principally  to  provide  an  experimental  sea- 
plane station  near  to  the  technical  offices  at 
the  capital. 

Of  greater  interest  was  the  rapid  building 
of  patrol  stations.  By  the  day  war  was  de- 
clared the  joint  board  for  the  selection  of 
sites  had  recommended  eight  general  areas 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  three  on  the 
Pacific,  and  one  (Coco  Solo)  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Some  of  these  were  to  be  used  jointly 
with  Army  Aviation.  When  the  test  came, 
however,  the  Navy  acted  by  itself  and  there 
was  no  protest  from  the  other  service.  Sta- 
tions were  built  at  Chatham  Port  (instead  of 
Provincetown,  which  the  board  urged),  Mon- 


•  There  were  also  such  establishments  as  the  Ground 
Officers*  School  and  the  Aviation  Machinists'  School, 
both  at  Great  Lakes,  the  Gas  Engine  School  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  the  Liberty  Motor  School  at  the 
Packard  Co.  Marine  flyers  were  trained  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  and  then  later  at  Miami,  Quantico, 
and  Parris  Island,  but  the  two  latter  bases  were  not 
finished. 
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tauk,  Rockaway,  Cape  May,  and  Hampton 
Roads,  so  as  to  offer  unbroken  coverage  for 
the  approaches  to  the  busy  maritime  centers 
of  the  northeast.  At  all  of  these  there  were 
both  dirigibles  and  seaplanes.  Further  south 
there  were  large  gaps.  Bases  recommended 
for  Savannah  and  Galveston  were  not  built 
as  a  part  of  the  initial  program,  but  some 
patrolling  was  done  by  the  school  stations  at 
Miami  and  Key  West."  Coco  Solo  was 
equipped  for  both  heavier-and  lighter-than- 
air  craft.  No  patrol  bases  were  erected  on  the 
west  coast,  although  San  Diego,  primarily 
a  training  center,  carried  on  some  of  that 
type  of  activity. 

This  was  the  first  wave  of  base-building, 
carried  to  substantial  completion  by  the 
late  spring  of  1918.  At  that  time,  in  May  to  be 
exact,  there  came  positive  information  of 
Germany's  decision  to  wage  a  submarine 
campaign  in  our  waters.  Out  of  plans  already 
made  and  because  of  this  new  incentive. 


'  To  say  nothing  of  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island. 


orders  were  given  for  bases  at  Morehead 
City,  N.C.,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  Galveston. 
None  of  these  establishments  was  finished 
by  the  armistice. 

In  between  the  regular  seaplane  bases, 
many  points  were  designated  for  rest  and 
refueling.  The  idea  of  rest  stations  was  not 
new.  In  France,  they  were  called  "places  de 
combat."  Captain  Noble  E.  Irwin,  Director 
of  Naval  Aviation,  once  described  the  typical 
unit  as  a  "shanty  like  a  life-saving  station 
where  a  seaplane  can  land."  Water,  fuel,  oil, 
spare  parts,  and  tools  were  stored  for  the 
the  use  of  planes  at  the  end  of  long  flights 
from  their  parent  bases.  By  the  close  of  the 
war,  thirteen  had  been  set  up  or  at  least 
begun,  ranging  from  Nantucket  to  Indian 
Pass,  Fla.;  most  of  them  were  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Florida,  where  main  bases  were  few 
and  far  between.  Two  kite  balloon  stations 
were  also  erected  during  the  war,  one  at 
Marginal  Parkway  (Brooklyn)  and  the  other 
at  Charleston,  S.C. 

Outside  of  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
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sessions,  but  short  of  Europe,  we  put  up 
seaplane  stations  at  Halifax  and  North 
Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  Ponta  Delgada 
in  the  Azores.  The  latter  was  a  Marine  enter- 
prise. 

In  summary,  we  located  bases  where  they 
were  most  needed.  In  the  first  twelve  months 
of  war,  the  float  planes  that  were  used  stayed 
fairly  close  to  shore.  With  the  new  powerful 
flying  boats  that  were  coming  to  hand  in 
June,  1918,  it  was  possible  to  patrol  as  much 
as  75  miles  out,  and  all  the  principal  shipping 
foci  had  such  coverage.  The  more  extensive 
program  adopted  to  combat  the  submarine 
menace  in  the  middle  of  1918  produced  a 
string  of  bases  that,  with  gaps  in  the  Gulf 
of  Maine  and  off  South  Carolina,  kept  a 
fairly  thorough  watch  all  the  way  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  a  point  north  of 
Tampa.  Had  Port  Arthur  been  built  and 
Galveston  finished,  these  and  the  Pensacola 
patrols  would  have  extended  at  least  a 
thin  surveillance  well  towards  the  Mexican 
border.  Despite  the  natural  need  to  safe- 
guard our  own  coasts,  the  principal  problem 
lay  *'over  there."  The  critical  submarining  of 
Allied  and  neutral  shipping  off  the  coasts  of 
Europe  came  all  too  close  to  bringing  Eng- 
land to  her  knees.  It  could  also  have  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  our  troops  on  the 
Western  Front. 

The  Navy  Department  had  made  no  plans 
for  aviation  in  Europe,  but  when  the  little 
First  Aeronautical  Detachment  arrived  in 
France  on  June  5  and  6,  its  head,  Lieutenant 
Kenneth  Whiting,  jumped  into  the  breach 
with  great  nerve.  Aided  by  one  or  two  other 
oflScers,  he  soon  committed  the  United  States 
to  the  founding  of  one  training  base,  one 
bombing  station  (at  Dunkirk),  and  two 
patrol  stations,  and  began  discussions  regard- 
ing a  whole  string  of  seaplane,  dirigible,  and 
kite  balloon  stations  which  should  mesh  in 
with  the  pattern  of  French-operated  bases. 
Had  Vice  Admiral  Sims  and  the  British 
Admiralty  been  consulted,  probably  the  ulti- 
mate program  for  la  belle  France  would  have 
been  somewhat  less  robust;  all  of  Whiting's 
acts  were  finally  approved  by  both  Sims  and 
the  Department,  however,  and  the  French 
bases  were  the  first  ones  to  go  into  operation. 

In  all,  France  saw  eight  American  sea- 
plane stations,  three  dirigible  stations,  and 


two  kite  balloon  bases  (not  including  Brest, 
which  was  also  a  seaplane  base).  These  opera- 
ting units  ranged  from  Brittany  to  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  On  the  Channel  shore  of  Brittany 
were  Treguier,  L'Aber  Vrach,  and  "Brest, 
all  seaplane  stations  (except  that  Brest  also 
had  balloons,  as  noted),  and  Guipavas,  a 
dirigible  unit.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
peninsula  and  north  of  the  Loire  were  He 
Tudy  (seaplanes)  and  La  Trinite-sur-Mer 
(kite  balloons),  and,  near  the  river's  mouth, 
Le  Croisic.  Located  on  little  inlets  surrounded 
by  tides  that  rose  and  fell  so  markedly  as  to 
call  for  the  use  of  derricks  to  handle  the 
craft,  the  seaplanes  and  flying  boats  from  Le 
Croisic  were  welcome  sights  to  the  myriads 
of  troops  aboard  transports  coming  in  to 
St.  Nazaire.  South  of  the  Loire  were  sea- 
plane bases  at  Fromentine,  St.  Trojan,  and 
Arcachon,  dirigible  stations  at  Paimboeuf  and 
Gujan  (southernmost  of  all,  and  never  fully 
finished),  and  the  balloon  basing  point  at 
La  Pallice. 

The  kite  balloons,  as  veterans  of  World 
War  I  will  in  many  cases  recall,  were  sausage- 
shaped  affairs  that  were  towed  at  altitudes  of 
several  hundred  feet  by  destroyers  and  other 
surface  craft.  The  observer  in  one  of  these 
balloons  could  see  perhaps  twenty  miles 
farther  than  a  man  on  the  bridge  of  a  de- 
stroyer. The  kite  balloons  were  prepared  and 
inflated  at  the  shore  bases.  The  dirigibles 
were  best  for  convoy  escort,  since  they 
weren't  of  much  use  by  themselves  for  attack- 
ing submarines.  If  the  engines  broke  down, 
there  was  always  the  consoling  thought  that 
they  would  drift  back  to  the  French  coast 
with  the  prevailing  winds.  Whatever  short- 
comings the  lighter-than-air  craft  had,  they 
helped  to  supplement  the  short-range  and 
rather  frail  airplanes  of  the  day. 

Vital  for  these  operating  bases  were  Mout- 
chic  and  Pauillac.  The  former  was  the  bomb- 
ing and  aerial  gunnery  school  (to  say  nothing 
of  supplementary  flight  training),  located  on 
Lake  Lacanau,  four  miles  from  the  ocean 
and  thirty-two  from  Bordeaux.  Pauillac, 
quite  near  Bordeaux,  was  the  receiving  bar- 
racks, assembly  and  repair  base,  and  supply 
depot  for  all  of  these  stations.  It  had  a  deep- 
sea  dock  and  good  rail  connections  and  in 
time  embraced  some  seventy  buildings  and 
7,000  blue-jackets.  The  expectation  was  that 
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The  flight  beach  at  Peosacola  in  1914.  Note  the  tent-type  hangars. 


$200,000  worth  of  aviation  materiaUt  could 
be  sorted,  assembled,  and  moved  out  daily. 

Actually,  despite  such  conveniences  as  the 
use  of  portable,  prefabricated  wooden  huts, 
building  proceeded  slowly.  Roof  parts  were 
invariably  said  to  arrive  before  the  walls  did, 
and  materials  wanted  in  France  journeyed 
even  so  far  afield  as  to  Cardiff  and  Dublin. 
Commander  Hutchinson  I.  Cone,  later  in 
charge  of  U.  S.  Naval  Aviation  Forces, 
Foreign  Service  (successor  to  the  First 
Aeronautical  Detachment),  eventually  ac- 
quired two  little  steamers,  the  Bella  and 
the  Mecknes,  some  schooners,  and  a  fair 
number  of  trucks,  for  transportation  pur- 
poses. 

In  Ireland,  Cone  decided  upon  four  sea- 
plane stations.  Three  of  these  were  on  the 
south  coast:  Whiddy  Island,  called  the 
Bantry  Bay  station,  guarded  the  western 
end;  Queenstown  (also  an  assembly  and  re- 
pair unit)  covered  the  central  area;  and  Wex- 


ford patrolled  the  southern  approach  to  the 
Irish  Sea.  On  the  northeast  corner  was 
Lough  Foyle,  near  Londonderry,  to  protect 
the  northern  entry  into  that  sea.  Berehaven 
(or  Castletownbere)  was  a  kite  balloon  base 
near  the  mouth  of  Bantry  Bay. 

Although  there  was  much  planning  for 
operating  bases  in  England,  the  only  one 
built  was  at  KilUngholme,  located  on  the 
North  Sea  just  above  the  Humber.  Original 
plans  were  for  this  to  be  the  starting  point 
for  a  mass  bombing  raid  upon  the  German 
home  naval  bases.  Some  eighty  lighters,  each 
bearing  a  large  flying  boat,  were  to  be  towed 
by  destroyers  until  near  the  enemy  coast; 
when  close  up,  the  barges  would  be  tilted  by 
flooding  the  rear  compartments  and  the 
planes  would  take  to  the  water.  Although 
heartily  backed  by  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  its  joint  sponsors,  the  project  fell 
through  because  our  Allies  were  observed 
while  making  tests  in  the  vicinilv  of  HeUsE}^- 
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land  Bight.  Thereafter  Killingholme  was 
merely  one  of  our  most  powerful  seaplane 
bases. 

Negotiations  with  Italy  regarding  naval 
aviators  were  based  on  the  Italians'  hope 
that  we  would  train  flyers  for  service  in  their 
country.  Disabused  of  this  expectation,  they 
agreed  to  train  some  for  us,  expecting  the 
men  to  be  employed  against  Austria.  Here, 
too,  they  were  partly  disappointed.  Yet  an 
agreement  was  made  between  their  naval 
aviation  head  and  Lieutenant  John  Lansing 
Callan,  a  reserve  flyer  who  had  been  in  Italy 
for  the  Curtiss  company,  to  establish  two 
seaplane  stations  and  a  school.  Italy  did  the 
building.  Of  the  operating  bases,  Pescara 
was  never  finished,  but  Porto  Corsini,  near 
Ravenna,  sent  out  coastal  patrols  and 
bombed  the  Austrian  naval  center  at  Pola. 
The  school  was  at  Lake  Bolsena,  sixty  miles 
northeast  of  Rome. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  towed-lighter 
undertaking,  the  pet  project  was  to  destroy 
the  German  submarine  bases  at  Ostend,  Zee- 
brugge,  and  Bruges  by  massed  squadrons  of 
land-type  bombers  flown  by  naval  and 
Marine  aviators.  The  same  sort  of  thing  had 
been  intended,  on  a  smaller  scale,  when  Lieu- 
tenant Whiting  had  agreed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Dunkirk.  Our  unit  there,  indeed,  was 
composed  of  seaplanes  assigned  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  U-boat  pens.  After  some  discussion 
with  the  Army  over  cognizance,  the  new 
program  was  set  up.  An  assembly  and  repair 
base  was  established  at  Eastleigh  near  South- 
hampton. From  there,  planes  were  ferried 
across  the  Channel  to  the  operating  bases 
constructed  in  the  Calais  area.  These  were 
St.  Inglevert  and  Campagne,  used  for  the 
Navy  squadrons  that  made  up  the  night 
bombing  wing,  and  La  Frene  and  Oye,  which 
housed  the  Marine  squardons.  The  latter 
composed  the  day  bombing  wing.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  entire  Group  was  at  Autingues 
and  there  was  an  advanced  repair  base  at 
Guines.  Dunkirk  continued  to  be  used  for  a 
certain  amount  of  bombing  by  seaplanes. 

Counting  each  base  only  once,  although 
some  had  more  than  one  function,  we  had 
fifteen  European  stations  primarily  for  sea- 
plane and  flying  boat  operations,  four  for 
landplane  bombing,  three  for  dirigibles,  three 
for  kite   balloons,    two   schools,   two   main 


assembly  and  repair  bases  and  one  advanced 
repair  base,  and  one  field  headquarters  unit. 
On  November  11,  1918,  our  naval  air  forces 
in  Europe  included  1,147  oiSScers  and  18,308 
enlisted  men,  400  airplanes,  50  kite  balloons, 
and  three  dirigibles.  In  all,  the  establish- 
ments were  valued  at  $10,889,658.  Of  this, 
$5,862,753  was  the  estimated  worth  of  the 
structures  put  up  by  the  Navy,  in  contrast 
to  building  done  for  us  by  our  European 
associates.  It  was  figured  that  the  hangars 
alone  would  cover  forty  city  blocks  and  that 
their  cubic  content  was  ten  times  that  of 
the  Woolworth  Building.  If  this  be  added  to 
the  accomplishments  in  the  line  of  schools, 
production  facilities,  and  patrol  bases  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
the  Azores,  the  record  was  more  than  merely 
impressive.  It  was  the  typical  American 
story  of  a  lavish  outpouring  of  wealth  and 
skill.  We  had  come  a  long  way  since  April, 
1917. 

The  flood  of  preparations  which  had 
swelled  in  since  the  start  of  hostilities  now 
ebbed  out,  slowly  at  first  and  then  faster 
and  faster.  Rolling  up  the  European  bases 
presented  no  problems  of  policy,  since  we 
were  not  to  retain  any  of  them.  Motors  that 
were  in  good  condition,  instruments,  air- 
craft not  yet  unboxed,  and  some  other  items 
were  shipped  back*  Personnel  were  detached 
quite  rapidly.  The  portable  standard  build- 
ings were  easily  dismantled,  those  from  the 
Northern  Bombing  Group  being  sold  on  very 
favorable  terms  to  the  Commission  for  the 
Relief  of  Belgium.  By  February  15,  1919,  all 
of  the  French  stations  had  been  demobilized. 
The  Irish  bases  were  shut  up  by  March  15. 

The  chief  problem  was  that  of  real  estate. 
In  Italy,  this  did  not  apply,  because  we  had 
merely  borrowed  facilities  erected  for  us  by 
the  government  of  that  country.  Nor  did  the 
Northern  Bombing  Group,  with  its  light 
structures,  oflPer  much  trouble.  For  the  British 
and  the  regular  French  bases,  however,  we 
were  faced  with  such  charges  as  for  cost  of 
construction,  rental  of  land  and  buildings, 
damages  to  same,  contract-termination, 
transport,  etc.  In  brief,  we  lost  the  greater 
part  of  the  amount  we  had  put  into  these 
establishments.  Many  of  the  sites  simply  lay 
unused  for  years  after.  Four  of  the  French 
bases — ones  which  had  been  used  for  French 
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naval  aviation  originally — were  now  so  em- 
ployed again.  Moutchic  became  a  private 
sanatorium.  Even  in  1921,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  station  sites  were  still  in  our  hands, 
unsold. 

For  the  "Zone  of  the  Interior"  (in  the 
argot  of  post- World  War  II),  the  problem  was 
not  one  of  clearing  out  but  of  hanging  on. 
On  the  day  after  the  armistice,  it  is  true,  it 
was  reported  in  the  Director  of  Naval  Avia- 
tion's oiSSce  that  the  Secretary  intended  that 
those  bases  which  were  built  or  building 
should  be  held  lastingly.  It  was  suggested 
that  two  assembly  and  repair  bases  like 
Pauillac,  using  machinery  that  had  been 
employed  abroad,  be  set  up  on  the  U.  S.  east 
coast.  Far  more  than  this,  however,  plans 
called  for  now  at  last  carrying  out  the  General 
Board's  program  of  July  and  August,  1918, 
as  modified  by  discussion  since  then.  On 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  this  meant  such 
items  as  the  projected  dirigible  stations  at 
Macchias,  Me.,  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  Port 
Arthur,  Texas.  In  the  Caribbean,  bases  were 
wanted  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  Samana 
Bay,  Santo  Domingo,  and  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 
For  the  Pacific,  the  plans  were  those  of  the 
Board,  calling  for  regular  bases  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Port  Angeles  (Ediz  Hook),  Wash.;  the 
Columbia  River;  Seward,  Alaska;  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  Hilo,  Hawaii;  Port  Apra,  Guam;  and 
Cavite,  P.I.;  plus  some  twenty-five  refueling 
stations.  The  Navy  had  postponed  con- 
struction of  the  Pacific  bases  because  they 
were  not  needed  at  the  time  and  because  the 
chief  Asiatic  powers  were  our  de  facto  allies. 

Rather  brashly.  Captain  George  W.  Steele, 
Jr.,  went  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  on  November  27  to  ask  for  a 
cool  $225,000,000  for  naval  aeronautics,  part 
of  that  sum  being  for  new  shore  bases.  He 
found  the  committee  far  from  enthusiastic. 
"But  what  is  the  need  of  patrol  work,  in 
time  of  peace  and  in  1920?"  the  chairman 
asked.  That  was  not  the  worst.  By  early  in 
February  a  bill  had  been  reported  that 
banned  the  Navy  from  maintaining  more 
than  six  coastal  stations  for  heavier-than-air 
craft.  The  drive  for  this  enormous  reduction 
stemmed  from  three  factors.  First  was  the 
public  demand  for  economy,  which  grew 
more  stern  with  each  month  and  year.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Navy  itself  wanted  aviation  to 


become  shipborne,  and  failed  to  realize  what 
a  large  reliance  upon  shore  bases  would  still 
be  entailed.  The  third  element  was  the  rivalry 
of  the  Army  Air  Service,  which  will  be  alluded 
to  below. 

The  Navy  made  efforts  to  have  the  numer- 
ical restriction  avoided  or  even  to  insert  the 
word  "patrol"  before  "stations,"  but  it  was 
in  vain.  The  appropriation  act  of  July  11, 
1919  forbade  the  use  of  funds  "for  mainte- 
nance of  more  than  six  heavier-than-air  sta- 
tions on  the  coasts  of  continental  United 
States."  The  Navy  did,  indeed,  class  Chat- 
ham, Montauk,  and  Cape  May  as  solely  for 
lighter-than-air  purposes.  It  also  chose  to 
consider  Lakehurst  (a  dozen  miles  from  the 
sea)  as  not  "coastal,"  which  was  normal 
enough  for  the  time;  of  course,  Lakehurst  was 
also  strictly  a  "lighter-than-air"  base.  A 
third  way  out  was  to  consider  Anacostia 
and  other  experimental  bases  such  as  New- 
port and  Dahlgren  as  not  "stations"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act;  that  is,  to  consider 
the  word  "patrol"  as  implied.  It  must  be 
recalled  that  three  new  stations  were  desired 
for  the  Pacific  coast,  which  implied  that  only 
three  would  be  left  for  the  East.  The  restric- 
tive provision  continued  in  the  annual  appro- 
priations for  20  years,  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1940  being  the  first  without  it. 

Another  limitation,  but  also  reflecting  the 
push  "back  to  normalcy,"  was  to  the  effect 
that  no  money  be  spent  to  construct  a  fac- 
tory to  make  naval  aircraft;  this  did  not 
prevent  the  continuance  of  the  establish- 
ment at  Philadelphia.  All  in  all,  the  law  was 
virtually  a  "fundamental  act"  or  constitu- 
tion, for  it  also  provided  for  converting  the 
collier  Jupiter  into  our  first  carrier,  the 
Langley,  changing  two  merchant  ships  into 
aircraft  tenders,  and  erecting  two  large  diri- 
gible hangars.  Most  significant  for  shore 
base  work,  however,  was  the  size  of  the  total 
appropriation  for  naval  aviation.  This  to- 
talled $25,000,000,  or  exactly  one-ninth  of 
what  Steele  had  asked  for  in  November! 

With  these  rules  to  guide  him,  the  Secre- 
tary directed  sweeping  reductions.  Hurry-up 
orders  went  out  from  his  office  in  November, 
1919.  By  the  following  January  the  surviving 
continental  heavier-than-air  stations  were 
Rockaway,  Anacostia,  Hampton  Roads, 
Pensacola,  Key  West,  and  S^.^  rXx^'^^NNv*^ 
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is,  the  maximum  legal  number.  There  were 
also  the  Marine  units  at  Quantico  and  Parris 
Island,  NAS  Coco  Solo,  and  the  lighter-than- 

air  bases  at  Chatham,  Cape  May,  and  Lake- 
hurst,  the  latter  rather  newly  started.  All 
ground  schools  except  Great  Lakes  (for 
mechanics)  and  Pensacola  had  been  closed. 
More  cuts  followed.  In  fiscal  1920,  Key  West 
was  closed  and  returned  to  its  owners  and 
Chatham  also  was  shut  up.  In  fiscal  1922, 
Cape  May,  Rockaway,  Yorktown  (little  more 
than  a  branch  of  Hampton  Roads),  and 
Parris  Island  were  closed. 

A  further  serious  trouble  arose  from  Army 
Air  Service  rivalry.  In  the  original  Army 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1922  there  was 
inserted  a  clause  that  gave  the  Army  Air 
Service  charge  of  "all  aerial  operations  from 
land  bases,"  leaving  the  Navy  only  "aerial 
operations  attached  to  a  fleet."  After  confer- 
ence of  naval  air  men  with  Senator  Wads- 
worth,  the  bill  was  amended  to  read  "includ- 
ing shore  stations  whose  maintenance  is  nec- 
essary for  operations  connected  with  the 
fleet,  for  construction  and  experimentation, 


and  for  the  training  of  personnel."  The  bill 
was  enacted  in  that  form  on  June  5,  1920. 
Although  the  Navy  protested,  the  measure 
stood.  Its  chief  effect  was  to  give  the  Army 
legal  charge  of  anti-submarine  patrols.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Navy  did  not 
conform  in  full.  For  example,  a  secret  memo- 
randum on  naval  air  stations,  dated  Septem- 
ber 18,  1922,  gave  the  missions  as  including 
"reconnaissance  and  patrol,"  "convoy  opera- 
tions," and  attacks  upon  all  enemy  craft 
whether  on  the  surface  or  above  or  below  it. 
The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 
admitted  approximately  this  to  the  Senate 
Naval  Committee  in  1924. 

The  Army  not  only  complained  of  the 
Navy's  attitude  but  also  made  direct  attacks. 
Billy  Mitchell,  that  stormy  petrel  of  the 
Army  Air  Service,  in  1920  proposed  that 
some  thirteen  stations  of  the  Navy  be  con- 
solidated with  nearby  Army  facilities.  It  was 
hard  to  scratch  together  a  list  of  thirteen, 
but  he  included  such  tiny  facilities  as  that  in 
the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  he  even  named  one  (at  Culebra) 
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had  never  existed.*  This  proposal  of 
chell  was  not  adopted!  There  was,  in- 
l,  much  discussion  of  joint  use  of  certain 
s  by  both  services,  and  throughout  most 
lie  years  between  the  wars  the  two  did 
e  North  Island  (San  Diego)  and  Ford 
nd  (Pearl  Harbor).  In  1935,  both  of  these 
;  were  turned  over  to  the  Navy  for  its 
ly  exclusive  use,  the  Army  receiving 
nyvale  in  the  deal.  This  had  been  a  naval 
jible  station.  Aside  from  this  rather  favor- 
bargain,  relations  with  the  Army  on  the 
e  base  question  were  throughout  rather 
appy. 

t  the  close  of  the  First  World  War,  dirigi- 
appeared  to  have  exceptional  promise, 
ibly  for  naval  reconnaissance.  In  keeping 
1  this  concept,  the  General  Board  on 
e  23,  1919  recommended  the  early  erec- 
of  a  major  construction  and  operating 
t  (at  which  the  service  could  build  its  own 
1  airships),  a  Hawaiian  operating  base, 
a  program  of  two  such  craft  for  each  of 
battle  squadrons.  Contracts  were  let  for 
ehurst's  huge  hangar  (big  enough  to  hold 
Wool  worth  Building  lengthwise)  in  Sep- 
ber,  1919.  The  base  was  finished  by  July 
922.  Eventually,  in  1931,  Sunnyvale  was 
lorized,  intended  as  the  west-coast  twin 
Lakehurst.  It  was  completed  in  1933. 
nmander  Rosendahl  termed  the  site  as 
rly  ideal  as  a  dirigible  base  could  be, 
;rior  to  Friedrichshaven  and  to  the  two 
;lish  bases  that  existed.  The  Fort  Worth 
um  plant  was  completed  soon  after  the 
;  two  subsequent  helium  plants,  owned 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  were 
up  at  Petrolia  and  Amarillo,  Texas, 
inwhile,  mooring  masts  of  a  semi-port- 
5  type  were  erected  at  Fort  Worth, 
intanamo,  San  Diego,  and  Camp  Lewis 
ir  Tacoma) ;  in  October,  1924  the  Shenan- 
h  was  able  to  make  a  flight  around  the 
uit.  Later  Miami  was  also  given  a  mast, 
etween  1919  and  1922  there  did  come  a 
e  new  building  of  heavier-than-air  bases, 
it  was  quite  unsystematic.  In  1920,  small 
lities  were  set  up  on  Gould  Island,  near 
vpoTtj  for  experiments  in  torpedo-drop- 
j.  Between  1919  and  1921,  a  rather  similar 


LCtiially,  Mitchell  had  spoken  of  "Culebra,  C.  Z.," 
eas  the  Navy's  interest  was  in  the  island  of  Culebra. 


unit,  designed  for  tests  with  bombs  and  guns, 
was  set  up  on  the  lower  proving  grounds  at 
Dahlgren.  Of  far  more  import  were  the  Pacific 
establishments.  The  Pearl  Harbor  naval  air 
station  was  set  up  in  1920.  In  January,  1921, 
Flight  L,  a  Marine  unit,  was  on  its  way  to 
Guam;  by  the  time  the  Washington  Naval 
Treaty  of  1922  froze  the  existing  situation 
in  the  Far  Pacific,  a  base  at  Suipay  on  that 
island  was  about  finished.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  we  were  pledged  not  to  develop 
facilities  in  Samoa  or  the  Philippines.  Even 
without  this  ban,  however,  it  is  possible  that 
Congress  would  have  refused  the  money  to 
build  any. 

The  sporadic  development  of  the  first  post- 
war years  gave  way  in  1923  to  an  era  of 
planned  development.  Budget  cuts  had  by 
that  year  reached  their  limit,  the  figure  for 
fiscal  1922  having  been  $13,413,431  for  all 
naval  aviation,  as  compared  to  $2S,000,0C0 
for  1919.  The  1923  idea  was  to  spend  fixed 
(and  modest!)  amounts  annually  over  a  long 
period.  A  specific  pattern  for  this  expenditure 
was  marked  out  by  the  board  headed  by  Rear 
Admiral  Hugh  Rodman  in  a  report  of  Janu- 
ary 13,  1923. 

The  Rodman  Board  did  not  envision  a 
continuous  chain  of  patrol  bases,  but  rather 
enough  new  establishments  so  that  each 
major  fleet  base  and  advanced  base  should 
acquire  an  air  station  in  the  near  future. 
Aside  from  San  Diego,  which  was  also  to  be 
developed,  the  secondary  naval  bases  were 
to  see  little  more  than  the  acquisition  of  air 
base  sites,  if  such  were  thought  needed.  All 
major  units  that  already  existed  were  to  be 
retained.  The  principal  changes  entailed, 
then,  were  to  be  the  expansion  of  the  bases 
at  Rockaway  (or someplace  nearby),  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Pearl  Harbor,  Coco  Solo,  and 
San  Diego,  and  the  building  of  bases  for  the 
first  time  at  Alameda  and  Sand  Point.  Pre- 
suming that  there  might  be  twenty  years  of 
peace,  which  would  mean  through  fiscal 
1944  (!),  and  that  $16,500,000  would  buy 
such  expansion  of  our  shore  bases  as  was 
needed,  it  was  thought  that  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $825,000  would  be  enough.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  these  optimistic  assumptions, 
which,  an  over-thrifty  Congress  had  forced 
upon  it,  the  Rodman  Board  specified  the 
exact  sums  to  be  spent  at  each  base  fiscal 
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year  after  fiscal  year  over  this  long  period. 
Coco  Solo  and  Pearl  Harbor,  for  example, 
were  to  receive  large  grants  during  1925-1929 
and  1925-1931,  respectively,  and  smaller 
sums  in  1933  and  1933-1934,  respectively. 
As  with  any  rationing,  there  was  a  merit  of 
system,  the  only  trouble  being  that  when  the 
patient  received  less  than  the  required  total 
of  calories  he  might  die. 

Sand  Point,  Seattle,  which  had  top  prior- 
ity, was  brought  under  naval  lease  in  1923, 
and  was  long  used  jointly  with  the  Army. 
Contracts  for  permanent  structures  were  not 
let  until  1928.  Until  1928  and  after,  indeed, 
the  base  program  lagged  generally.  Congress 
did  not  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  1923  schedule. 
In  fiscal  1925  only  $560,000  was  appropri- 
ated and  in  the. next  two  years  nothing  at 
all.  After  that,  things  went  better,  so  that 
by  July  1, 1930,  virtually  all  of  the  deficit  had 
been  made  up.  Alameda,  however,  had  not 
been  started,  and  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
Marine  field  at  Quantico  were  practically 
forgotten.  In  the  late  1920's,  as  the  act  of 
1926  calling  for  1,000  "useful"  naval  planes 
began  to  show  results,  our  air  fields  became 
seriously  crowded. 

A  program  of  naval  reserve  establish- 
ments, very  tiny  in  size  but  from  the  long- 
range  viewpoint  worth  their  weight  in  gold, 
was  begun  in  1923.  Rear  Admiral  William 
A.  MoflFett,  first  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics, was  the  backer.  Fort  Hamilton,  N. 
Y.  (later  moved  to  Rockaway),  Squantum, 
Mass.,  and  Great  Lakes,  111.,  received  units 
in  1923;  by  1928  Sand  Point,  Long  Beach, 
Oakland,  Grosse  He,  and  Minneapolis  were 
all  participating.  Municipalities  and  other 
non-federal  sponsors  were  giving  useful  aid 
to  a  budget-thin  Navy.  Significant  of  the 
technical  changes  that  were  transpiring  was 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  later  bases  consisted 
of  fields  for  land  planes  rather  than  stretches 
of  water  for  float  or  flying-boat  types. 

Following  the  lean*  years  of  1925-1927, 
things  were  never  so  bad  again.  While  the 


•  There  was  a  modest  expansion  of  activity  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America,  temporarily,  as  the 
Marine  Corps  established  little  fields  in  Santo  Domingo, 
Haiti,  and  Nicaragua  in  connection  with  American  in- 
tervention in  those  countries  between  1919  and  1934. 
This  is  to  say  nothing  of  Tsin-Ho,  the  Marine  air  base 
near  Tientsin. 


plans  of  the  Rodman  Board  remained  sub- 
stantially in  effect  until  1938,  appropriations 
were  more  plentiful  throughout  the  1930*s. 
During  the  nine  fiscal  years  after  July  1, 
1930,  the  total  of  $14,689,000  was  spent  on 
new  building  via  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  specifically  for  air  stations.  This 
nearly  equalled  the  total  planned  in  1923  for 
the  next  twenty  years.  The  appropriations 
of  1931-1933  doubtless  reflected  the  deepen- 
ing depression  of  that  late  Hoover  era  and 
the  demand  for  public  works  to  create  em- 
ployment. Beginning  with  1933-1934  came  a 
flood  of  relief  money  as  such,  spent  for  bases 
under  the  relief  appropriations  of  the  NIRA, 
PWA,  and  WPA.  In  all,  $36,368,148  was  em- 
ployed for  naval  air  bases  under  these  head- 
ings; while  more  might  have  been  done 
through  regular  appropriations,  and  while 
much  of  the  expenditure  went  for  main- 
tenance, these  figures  cannot  be  slighted. 

None  the  less,  affairs  were  not  in  too  rosy 
a  state.  In  the  first  place,  the  Rodman  con- 
cepts were  too  limited  even  by  1923  stand- 
ards; that  is,  even  in  view  of  the  small  size 
of  the  landing  fields  and  other  modest  re- 
quirements of  the  day.  Secondly,  the  quality 
and  elaborateness  desired  had  increased  very 
greatly.  Expensive  machines  called  for  good 
overhaul  facilities,  more  safety  devices  were 
needed,  and  so  on.  A  third  factor  was  that 
standards  as  to  the  size  of  the  bases  and  the 
volume  of  buildings  had  increased  along 
with  major  increases  in  the  number  and  size 
of  aircraft.  What  happened  is  shown  for 
Alameda  and  San  Diego  in  1924-1939.  The 
20-year  program  spoke  of  total  costs  of 
$1,303,000  and  $515,000  respectively.  The 
amounts  actually  allotted,  by  specific  appro- 
priations, were  $5,525,000  (for  the  first  two 
years  alone)  and  $1,420,000,  to  say  nothing 
of  relief  expenditures. 

A  valuable  governing  factor  was  the 
Master  Priority  List,  first  submitted  on 
July  30,  1931,  and  put  into  effect  fully  in 
1932.  This  was  prepared  by  the  Board  for 
the  Development  of  Navy  Yard  Plans  (which 
was  in  1934  replaced  by  the  Shore  Station 
Development  Board).  Each  station  first  gave 
priorities  to  its  own  projects,  but  the  Board 
set  priorities  as  a  whole.  In  the  middle  1930's, 
military  installations  were  given  priority 
over  housing,  and  outlying  bases  were  par- 
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ticularly  likely  to  have  their  projects  near 
the  top  of  the  huge  list. 

The  Vinson -Trammell  (or  "Treaty  Navy") 
Act  of  1934  accelerated  the  expansion  of 
aircraft  procurement  and  also  of  bases,  an 
expansion  already  under  way.'  More  planes 
ment  larger  fields  and  more  of  them.  In 
1931  and  thereafter,  it  was  requested  that 
auxiliary  fields  leased  near  Hampton  Roads, 
Pensacola,  and  San  Diego  be  purchased,  but 
this  was  not  done.  Yet  by  1935  eleven  satel- 
lite fields  were  under  lease  at  San  Diego, 
while  in  fiscal  1938  nine  various  parcels  of 
land  were  under  lease  near  Pensacola.  Some 
easement  was  provided  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  virtually  all  of  North  and  Ford  Islands 
in  1935,  as  alluded  to  above,  and  since  the 
LTA  plans  had  died  with  the  dirigibles  that 
they  had  been  founded  upon,  the  shift  of 
Sunnyvale  to  the  Army  was  not  regretted 


•The  act  of  17  May  1938,  providing  for  a  post- treaty 
Dsvy  and  for  3,000  "useful"  naval  aircraft,  essentially 
iiutIu  the  be^nning  of  the  eve-of-war  preparations  and 
should  be  linked  with  the  Hepburn  Act  of  later  in  tliat 
year;  in  other  words,  it  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper. 


very  much.  Those  establishments  that  re- 
ceived a  million  dollars  or  more  were  Nor- 
folk (formerly  Hampton  Roads),  Pensacola, 
Seattle,  San  Diego,  Lakehurst,  and  Sunny- 
vale, all  Naval  Air  Stations,  Coco  Solo  and 
Pearl  Harbor,  both  of  which  were  in  1931 
designated  Fleet  Air  Bases,  and  the  factory 
at  Philadelphia.  But  even  the  naval  reserve 
air  bases  were  built  up  more  substantially. 
Most  important  of  the  new  bases  set  up 
before  the  Hepburn  report  was  Alameda,  in 
San  Francisco  Bay.  The  site  included  the 
Army's  Benton  Field,  but  most  of  the  land 
was  obtained  by  filling.  Authorized  in  1936 
and  first  contracted  for  in  1938,  it  received 
a  high  priority.  The  land  for  San  Pedro  was 
made  available  by  mlinicipal  authorities  in 
1935  and  a  first  broad  contract  was  completed 
in  1937.  The  new  base  helped  to  relieve  the 
congestion  at  San  Diego.  San  Clemente 
Island,  northwest  of  San  Diego  and  long 
used  (with  an  earthen  landing  strip)  by  the 
Marines  for  battle  maneuvers,  was  in  1937- 
1939  developed  as  an  auxiliary  base.  The 
Fleet  Air  Base  at  Sitka,  commissioned  in 
193S,  had  no  landing  field;  it  was  intended 
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solely  for  seaplanes.  Guantanamo,  Cuba 
which  had  seen  naval  air  business  as  early 
as  the  winter  of  1912-1913  and  had  had  some 
simple  construction  done  from  time  to  time 
later,  in  1937-1939  was  developed  in  a  major 
way.  The  field  on  McCalla  Hill  was  much 
enlarged  and  seaplane  facilities  were  in- 
stalled in  Corinaso  Cove,  just  below.  In 
1935,  a  Marine  observation  squadron  was 
stationed  at  St,  Thomas,  V.I.,  and  construc- 
tion of  a  small  permanent  establishment  was 
provided  for.  Cape  May  naval  air  station  was 
partly  reopened  in  1938,  to  help  relieve  Nor- 
folk, while  Parris  Island  was  kept  in  reason- 
able repair  and  was  at  times  used  by  Marine 
aviators  and  ground  troops. 

Of  the  existing  naval  reserve  air  bases  (so 
termed  in  1930  and  after,  except  that  those 
housed  with  naval  air  stations  were  called 
naval  reserve  air  units),  Rockaway  was  sup- 
planted by  Valley  Stream  and  the  latter  by 
Floyd  Bennett,  Seattle  received  a  new  site, 
and  Great  Lakes  was  replaced  by  Glenview. 
New  were  St.  Louis,  Opa  Locka  (Miami), 
Kansas  City;  units  were  also  set  up  on  the 
naval  properties  at  Philadelphia  and  Ana- 
cos  ti  a. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Hepburn  report,  made  on 


December  1,  1938,  the  naval  air  establish- 
ment thus  included  seven  Naval  Air  Stations 
(Lakehurst,  Anacostia,  Norfolk,  Pensacola, 
Seattle,  Alameda,  and  San  Diego), ^  four 
Fleet  Air  Bases  (San  Pedro,  Coco  Solo, 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  Sitka^ — the  latter  only  for 
seaplanes),  thirteen  Naval  Reserve  Air 
Bases  or  Units,  three  Marine  establishments 
{Quantico,  St.  Thomas,  and  Parris  Island — 
the  latter  only  partly  active),  plus  the  Naval 
Aircraft  Factory  and  sir  or  seven  minor 
"facilities"  or  "detachments."* 

The  picture  was  better  than  that  en- 
visioned by  the  Rodman  Board  in  the  penny- 
pinching  1920's,  One  exception  was  the  lack 
of  an  air  base  in  the  Narragansett-New  York 
region,  but  the  major  fleet  base  upon  which 
it  had  been  predicated  had  not  been  put  up 
there,  either.  On  the  other  hand,  whereas  the 
1923  plans  spoke  of  acquiring  sites  in  the 
eastern  West  Indies  and  Alaska,  by   1938 

'  This  omits  Chatham  and  Cape  May,  both  unde- 
veloped and  largely  inactive. 

'  The  latter  included:  San  Clemente  (Fleet  Training 
Base);  Flight  L,  U.S.M.C.,  at  Guam;  facilities  at 
GuanUDamo  and  at  the  Charleston  and  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yards',  and  the  detachments  at  Gould  Island 
(Narragansett  Bay)  and  Dahlgren. 
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we  had  establishments  in  being  at  Guanta- 
namo,  St.  Thomas,  and  Sitka.  The  other 
phases  of  the  Rodman  plan  had  been  fulfilled 
also.  In  addition,  we  had  developed  San 
Pedro  and  San  Clemente.  The  reserve  base 
program,  set  up  in  1923,  although  not  as  a 
part  of  the  Rodman  picture,  had  also  ex- 
ceeded expectations.  Mention  may  be  made 
also  of  six  little  stations  under  the  wing  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  at  Salem  (Mass.),  Floyd 
Bennett,  Cape  May,  Elizabeth  City  (N.C.), 
Charleston,  and  Miami,  although  these  were 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  same  locations  as 
various  naval  air  units.  While  the  Hepburn 
Board  thought  them  of  little  use  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  fleet,  they  did  later  prove  valu- 
able for  anti-submarine  patrols. 

To  judge  the  situation  by  the  plans  of 
1923,  however,  is  absurd.  Total  war  was  on 
its  way.  Before  the  Hepburn.report  was  made, 
the  western  world  had  known  the  humilia- 
tion of  Munich.  The  "new  order,"  whether  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia,  was  no  longer  a  laughing 
matter.  Yet  the  Board  had  to  report  that 
there  were  serious  gaps  in  the  network  of 
bases  and  that  a  great  over-all  expansion  was 
needed.  Even  the  existing  major  bases  had 
short-comings.  Consider  a  single  example, 
the  case  of  Coco  Solo,  which  the  Rodman 


Board  had  rated  as  the  most  important 
single  station  of  all.  Throughout  most  of 
the  1920's  and  1930*s  the  chiefs  of  the  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics  had  recommended  year  after 
year  that  the  Margarita  breakwater  there 
be  extended,  so  as  to  provide  quiet  water  for 
seaplanes.  Yet  the  Hepburn  Board  found 
this  still  wanting. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  submission  of  the 
Hepburn  report,  a  new  era  dawned.  The 
sweeping  recommendations  of  the  Board,  call- 
ing for  a  large  number  of  important  new 
stations,  found  a  receptive  ear  in  Congress. 
An  act  of  April  25, 1939,  provided  $65,000,000 
for  naval  air  bases.  This  is  to  be  compared 
with  $14,848,000  for  the  period  1920-1930 
as  a  whole  and  $50,859,148  for  the  fiscal 
1931-1939.  In  other  words,  it  amounted  to 
about  as  much  as  had  been  spent  in  the 
entire  period  since  the  First  World  War. 
Symbolic,  too,  was  the  elimination  a  month 
later  of  the  historic  restiction  in  the  annual 
naval  appropriation  bill,  as  to  the  number  of 
coastal  stations  for  heavier-than-air  craft. 
For  the  first  time  since  1920,  the  Navy  was 
legally  entitled  to  have  more  than  six  such 
bases.  At  long  last,  the  naval  air  establish- 
ment could  prepare  for  the  war  that  for  some 
years  had  been  on  the  horizon. 


AND  THE  BAND  PLAYED  ON  .  .  . 

Contributed  by  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  H.  B.  SEIM,  U.  5.  Navy 

In  the  early  days  of  the  "unofficial  war"  in  the  Atlantic  in  1941  the  light  cruiser  Memphis  arrived  in 
Pemambuco,  Brazil,  to  establish  the  neutrality  patrol  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Since  the  wartime  curtail- 
ment of  ceremony  was  not  yet  effective,  our  Admiral's  orders  to  the  Officer-of -the -Deck  were  explicit: 
"Appropriate  honors  shall  be  rendered  to  all  visiting  civilian  and  military  officials.  When  in  doubt,  it 
is  better  to  give  too  much  than  not  enough." 

In  spite  of  lack  of  familiarity  with  Brazilian  uniforms,  the  watch  officers  performed  ably  and  credit- 
ably— that  is,  until  Bob  McCarthy  relieved  the  watch  at  noontime. 

The  Admiral  and  his  staff  were  snatching  a  quick  lunch  when  Mac  spotted  an  approaching  "dig- 
nitary," resplendent  in  sky  blue  jodhpurs  and  white  tunic  liberally  splashed  with  gold  braid. 

"Give  him  the  works!"  shouted  Bob.  The  boatswain's  pipe  shrieked  and  the  band  played  a  spirited 
march  as  the  Admiral  and  his  staff  puffed  and  chewed  their  way  up  to  the  quarterdeck  to  receive  the 
visitor.  He  seemed  quite  impressed  and  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  reception,  but  shook  hands 
congenially  with  each  of  the  assembled  Brass  Hats  and  finally  worked  his  way  down  to  a' Portuguese- 
speaking  seaman  who  was  acting  as  interpreter.  The  two  carried  on  a  short  conversation  while  all 
hands  waited  for  enlightenment. 

Then  the  sailor  turned  to  the  Admiral,  and,  with  a  hint  of  laughter  in  his  eyes,  announced,  "He  says 
he's  a  policeman  sent  to  patrol  the  dock!" 

fTke  Proceedtnc.s  wiU  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  prifUed  in,  the  Proceedings). 
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By  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  ALTON  B.  MOODY 
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THE  NAUTICAL  mile,  familiar  as  it  is  to 
any  seaman,  is  but  little  understood 
by  most  of  them. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  most  elementary 
lessons  the  neophyte  sailor  learns  is  that  a 
nautical  mile  is  equal  to  one  minute  of  lati- 
tude. This  definition,  found  in  nearly  any 
textbook  on  navigation,  is  suiSSciently  ac- 
curate for  ordinary  purposes,  but  it  is  grossly 
inadequate  for  scientific  purposes  such  as 
calibration  of  instruments  or  surveying, 
since  a  minute  of  latitude  varies  from  6,046 
feet  at  the  equator  to  6,108  feet  at  the  poles. 

For  such  purposes  a  standard  value  is 
needed.  The  average  length  of  one  minute  of 
latitude  might  do,  if  we  knew  precisely  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  earth.  But  we  do  not 
know  this  with  sufficient  accuracy — nor  for 
these  days  when  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
speaks  in  terms  of  accuracy  to  within 
0.000,000,000,000,000,2  inch  (measured  by 
means  of  the  wave  length  of  a  certain  form 
of  mercury  produced  at  Oak  Ridge). 

Then  just  what  is  a  nautical  mile,  and 
where  and  when  did  it  originate? 

PRIMITIVE  UNITS 

Early  man,  seeking  units  of  measurement, 
logically  looked  about  him  for  something  in 
nature  that  he  might  use  as  a  standard. 
For  short  distances  he  used  the  width  of 
his  finger,  the  width  of  his  hand,  his  span, 
the  length  of  his  foot,  his  pace  (sometimes 
one,  but  usually  a  double,  step),  or  the  length 
of  his  forearm  (a  cubit).  As  these  varied  be- 
tween men,  so  the  length  of  the  units  differed. 
The  foot,  for  instance,  varied  from  11  to 
14  inches. 

For  greater  distances  longer  units  were 
needed.  In  Greece  the  length  of  the  Olympic 
stadium  served  as  a  useful  unit.  This  was 
600  Greek  feet  long,  but  as  the  length  of  the 
foot  varied,  so  did  the  stadium.  In  Olympia 
it  was  630.9  U.  S.  feet;  in  Attica,  607.9  U.  S. 


feet,  or  almost  exactly  one-tenth  of  a  modern 
nautical  mile. 

The  Romans  adopted  this  unit  and  ex- 
tended its  use  to  nautical  and  even  astronom- 
ical measurements.  The  Roman  stadium 
was  625  Roman  feet  long,  or  606.3  U.  S.  feet. 

The  term  stadium  has  come  down  to  us 
today  not  only  to  refer  to  the  huge  structures 
used  to  seat  spectators  of  athletic  contests, 
but  also  in  connection  with  measurement  of 
distance,  in  the  form  of  the  familiar  gradu- 
ated rod  used  by  the  surveyor.  In  fact,  even 
a  graduated  stick  held  at  arm's  length  to 
determine  distance  to  a  remote  object  is 
properly  called  a  "stadia." 

A  modern  unit  of  comparable  length  to 
the  Greek  stadium  is  the  cable,  a  unit  not 
otherwise  related.  The  cable  was  originally 
defined  as  the  length  of  a  ship's  anchor 
cable,  sometimes  considered  to  be  100 fathoms 
or  600  feet,  about  one-tenth  of  a  nautical 
mile.  In  the  British  Navy  the  length  of  the 
cable  is  now  officially  set  at  608  feet,  and  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  at  120  fathoms  or  720  feet. 
Thus,  by  coincidence,  the  fathom,  cable, 
and  nautical  mile  constitute  approximately 
a  decimal  system.  The  fathom  was  used 
anciently  as  a  measure  of  the  outstretched 
arms,  from  which  the  term  is  derived. 

Another  and  longer  unit  widely  used  was 
the  league,  which  varied  from  2.4  to  4.6 


A  GRADUATE  of  the  Naval  Academy  in  1935, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Moody  conducted  pri- 
vate schools  of  navigation  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  before  Returning  to  active  duty  as 
instructor  of  navigation  at  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1941.  Since  April,  1946,  he  has  been  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Navigational  Science  of  the  U.  S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office.  He  supervised  the  1949  revision  of 
Button's  Navigation  and  Nautical  A  stronomy  and 
at  present  is  revising  Bowditch's  A  merican  Prac- 
tical Navigator. 
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nautical  miles.  Columbus  used  the  Italian 
legua  of  4  miglia  (Roman  miles)  or  3.18 
modern  nautical  miles.  The  modern  league, 
now  a  poetic  term,  is  somewhat  indefinite, 
but  is  generally  considered  to  be  about  3 
miles,  either  statute  or  nautical. 

THE  MILE 

In  ancient  times  the  use  of  the  cubit,  foot, 
pace,  stadium,  and  league  seems  to  have 
been  rather  general.  But  these  left  a  wide 
gap  between  the  stadium  of  about  0.1  mile 
and  the  league  of  about  3  miles. 

Ancient  Greece  bridged  this  gap  with  a 
unit  of  12  stadia  (1.20  nautical  miles  in 
Attica),  called  a  dolichos.  Another  unit, 
widely  used  during  the  middle  ages,  became 
known  as  the  Mediterranean  mile.  The  origin 
of  this  unit  of  4,035.42  U.  S.  feet  is  obscure, 
but  has  been  attributed  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Roman  mile  of  4,858.59  U.  S.  feet  or  about 
0.8  nautical  mile  (6/5  of  a  Mediterranean 
mile)  became  even  more  widely  used  and 
gradually  replaced  the  shorter  Mediterranean 
mile. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
of  these  miles  preceded  the  other,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  Mediterranean  mile  came 
first.  However,  the  term  "mile"  may  have 
been  applied  first  to  the  Roman  mile,  since 
the  word  comes  from  the  latin  mille,  meaning 
thousand.  The  term  was  applied  because  the 
Roman  mile  was  defined  as  a  thousand  paces. 
This  was  also  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean 
mile  and  the  ancient  Arabian  mille  or  mil  of 
1.03  nautical  mile,  or  6,000  Arabian  feet. 
The  three  units  differed  in  length  because  of 
the  different  lengths  of  the  pace.  The  Roman 
passus  (pace)  was  considered  to  be  5  Roman 
pedes  (feet)  or  4.86  U.  S.  feet. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  of  these  early 
miles  were  defined  in  terms  of  shorter  units, 
and  were  in  no  way  associated  with  the  size 
of  the  earth.  The  earth  was  believed  by  some 
to  be  "round"  at  least  as  early  as  Pythagoras 
(about  540  B.C.)  and  by  Aristotle's  time 
(384 — 322  B.  C.)  attempts  were  made  to 
define  its  size.  Eratosthenes  of  Alexandria 
attempted  to  measure  the  size  of  the  earth 
during  the  third  century  before  Christ  and 
determined  the  circumference  as  250,000 
stadia,  which  he  rounded  off  to  252,000  stadia 
so  that  each  degree  would  have  700  stadia 
(or  70  nautica]  miles).  But  during  the  cen- 


turies that  followed,   men   were  concerned 
more  with  its  shape  than  with  its  size. 

It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  great 
discoveries,  when  charts  and  greater  dis- 
tances became  important  to  the  mariner, 
that  the  association  of  units  of  length  and 
degrees  of  latitude  became  a  serious  consider- 
ation. 

The  lengths  ascribed  to  the  miles  shown  in 
early  chart  scales  depended  upon  the  size 
of  the  earth  accepted  by  the  individual. 
Estimates  varied  considerably,  ranging  from 
about  44.5  to  87.5  modern  nautical  miles  per 
degree  of  latitude.  The  estimates  were  gener- 
ally too  low. 

The  Roman  mile  of  1,000  paces  persisted 
for  several  centuries,  the  number  of  such  miles 
considered  equivalent  to  a  degree  of  latitude 
being  changed  from  time  to  time.  At  the 
time  Columbus  made  his  historic  voyages 
to  the  New  World,  56  2/3  Roman  miles 
(45.3  nautical  miles)  were  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  equivalent  to  a  degree.  The 
actual  size  is  about  32  per  cent  larger. 

However,  even  before  Columbus,  some 
scholars  questioned  the  size  generally  ac- 
cepted. The  great  book  Syntaxis  by  Ptolemy, 
bettern  known  by  its  Arabian  title,  the 
Almagest^  still  being  published  in  the  15th 
century,  1,300  years  after  its  first  edition, 
considered  62  Roman  miles  equivalent  to 
one  degree.  An  edition  appearing  in  1466 
contained  a  chart  of  southern  Asia  on  which 
60  Roman  miles  were  shown  to  a  degree. 
The  chart  was  drawn  by  Nicolaus  Germanus, 
author  of  the  1482  edition  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Ulm,  Germany.  Whether  the  shift 
from  62  to  60  miles  to  a  degree  was  considered 
a  correction  or  an  adaptation  to  provide  a 
more  convenient  relationship  between  the 
mile  and  degree  is  not  clear,  but  this  is  the 
first  known  use  of  the  relationship  that  has 
gradually  replaced  all  others.  The  modern 
minute-mile  was  thus  born  quite  naturally 
and  unpretentiously. 

But  the  shift  to  a  minute-mile  did  not 
come  about  at  once.  Originally,  60  Roman 
miles  of  4858.59  feet  (0.8  nautical  mile)  were 
considered  equal  to  one  degree.  As  later 
measurements  of  the  earth  began  to  reveal 
the  error  of  earlier  accepted  values,  two 
methods  of  correcting  the  relationship  were 
common.  Some  authorities  favored  retention 
of  the  mile  without  change,  and  increased 
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the  number  of  units  per  degree.  But  others 
recognized  the  logic  of  dividing  the  degree  of 
60  minutes  into  60  miles,  and  many  of  the 
earlier  units  were  gradually  lengthened. 

By  1715  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Roman  mile 
was  well  established.  In  1735  an  expedition 
from  the  Paris  Academy  was  sent  to  "Peru" 
(within  the  present  borders  of  Ecuador)  to 
measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian^  to  provide  a 
more  accurate  determination  of  the  size  of 
the  earth.  Pierre  Bouguer,  a  member  of  the 
expedition,  made  the  following  observation: 
"The  Italians  use  miles,  which  count  as  1,000 
geometrical  or  double  paces,  each  of  5  feet; 
and  they  suppose  that  60  of  these  miles  make 
one  degree.  This  method  of  counting  dis- 
tances is  very  convenient — but,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  modify  its  length,  and  in- 
crease it  by  approximately  one-seventh." 

The  need  for  a  standard  had  been  recog- 
nized for  some  time.  When  the  log  appeared 
as  an  instrument  for  measuring  speed,  the 
need  became  a^ute.  The  first  mention  of  the 
log  was  by  Bourne  in  his  celebrated  Regiment 
of  the  Sea,  published  in  London  in  1574. 

The  log  in  common  use  for  many  years, 
called  a  "chip  log",  consisted  essentially  of 
three  parts:  first,  the  "log  chip"  (a  thin 
board  in  the  shape  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle) 
weighted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  float  ver- 
tically; second,  the  "log  line",  a  line  attached 
to  the  quadrant  and  knotted  at  equal  inter- 
vals; and  third,  the  "log  glass"  or  sand  glass. 
The  log  chip  was  thrown  overboard  and  the 
log  line  permitted  to  run  out  freely.  As  the 
first  knot  in  the  log  line  went  overboard, 
when  the  log  chip  was  well  clear  of  the  wake, 
the  log  glass  was  turned  over.  The  number 
of  additional  knots  paid  out  while  the  log 
glass  emptied  itself  bore  a  definite  relation- 
ship to  the  speed. 

The  original  log  glass  marked  an  interval 
of  30  seconds,  and  the  distance  between 
knots  was  42  feet.  Each  knot  was  considered 
equivalent  to  a  speed  of  one  nautical  mile 
per  hour.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  modern 
term  knot  as  a  unit  of  speed.  But  since  the 
relationship  was  erroneous,  the  speed  indi- 
cated by  early  logs  was  too  great,  resulting 
in  landfalls  being  consistently  late.  However, 
this  was  generally  considered  an  advantage. 
Norwood,  seventeenth  century  English  geo- 
Hesist,  explained  it  this  way:  "The  ship's  way 
is  commonly  more  than  by  the  log  line  ap- 


pears to  be,  and  every  man  desires  to  have 
his  reckoning  something  before  his  ship,  that 
he  fall  not  in  with  a  place  unexpected." 

As  early  as  1639  Norwood  had  shown  that 
the  distance  between  knots  was  incorrect. 
The  English  nautical  author  Henry  Wilson 
suggested  that  the  length  be  increased  to  48 
feet  7  inches,  and  later  he  suggested  51  feet. 
J.  Collins  had  already  suggested  a  length  of 
50  feet.  But  the  change,  when  it  came,  was 
in  the  interval  of  time  measured  by  the  log 
glass  rather  than  the  distance  between  knots 
on  the  log  line.  These  remained  42  feet  apart, 
the  time  being  decreased  from  30  to  24 
seconds.  Later  the  time  was  increased  to  28 
seconds  and  the  distance  between  knots  to 
47  feet  3  inches. 

THE  NAUTICAL  MILE 

Meanwhile,  the  length  of  the  mile  re- 
mained controversial.  In  1637  in  London 
there  appeared  a  small  booklet  entitled  The 
Sea-Man^s  Practise,  containing  a  Funda- 
mental Probleme  in  Navigation,  experimentally 
verified,  Norwood,  author  of  the  preface  of 
this  booklet,  had  measured  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  and  writes  in  the  preface  that,  "It 
appears  not  only  from  this  experiment,  but 
even  by  all  others,  that  there  is  a  greater 
number  of  feet  contained  in  a  degree  than 
the  common  opinion,  that  a  thousand  paces 
(of  5  feet)  make  a  mile." 

The  nautical  mile,  as  distinct  from  the 
land  mile,  might  be  said  to  date  from  this 
time.  Previously,  there  had  been  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  two,  but  following  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  booklet  mariners  gradually 
began  to  accept  the  longer  mile,  while 
ashore,  where  there  was  less  incentive  to 
associate  the  mile  with  the  size  of  the  earth, 
the  old  Roman  mile  of  5,000  feet  persisted. 
The  land  or  statute  mile  later  became  5280 
feet,  but  this  length  is  by  no  means  universal. 

As  for  the  nautical  mile,  Norwood,  after 
his  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian, 
proposed  that  the  length  be  established  at 
6120  feet.  He  later  changed  this  to  6,000  feet 
to  preserve  the  custom  that  "every  man  de- 
sires to  have  his  reckoning  something  before 
the  ship,  that  he  fall  not  in  with  a  place  un- 
expected." His  mile  was  gradually  accepted 
by  seamen,  but  it  was  not  known  by  the 
distinctive  name  nautical  mile  until  a  centurv 
later,  the  expie.^%\ow  ^tsV  ^^-^^wvws^x^  W*^^ 
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ESTABLISHING  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  EARTH 

Although  the  nautical  mile  as  a  minute  of 
a  great  circle  of  the  earth  was  now  well 
established,  there  remained  the  problem  of 
determining  accurately  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  earth,  so  that  the  length  of  the  nautical 
mile  might  be  precisely  defined. 

Following  the  "Peruvian"  expedition  of 
1735-43,  the  number  of  measurements  of 
arcs  increased  and  gradually  became  more 
accurate.  As  the  accuracy  increased,  the 
ellipticity  of  the  earth  was  established.  The 


ments  in  both  feet  and  meters.  The  meter 
was  originally  (about  1790)  intended  to  be 
1/10,000,000  of  the  distance  from  the  equator 
to  the  pole.  Since  various  sizes  of  the  earth 
were  accepted,  the  length  of  the  meter  was 
not  everywhere  the  same.  The  value  used  by 
Clarke  was  a  composite  of  the  various 
standards  in  use  at  the  time,  and  was  defined 
as  39.370432  inches. 

The  need  for  a  standard  unit  of  length 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  earth  had  been 
recognized  as  early  as   1827.   The   British 


Table  I.  Size  and  Shape  of  the  Earth 


Aiitliftr 

Date 

Equatorial  Radius 

1 

IX  ULllv/l 

(U.  S.  Feet) 

Flattening 

Commission  des  Poids  et  Mesures 

1799 

20,917.737.03 

334.29 

Walbeck 

1819 

20,921,529.68 

302 . 78 

Schmidt 

1828 

20,921,739.65 

297,65 

Everest 

1830 

20,922.799.67 

300.8017 

Bessel 

1841 

20,923,177.15 

299.1528 

Clarke 

1858 

20,926,119.56 

294 . 26 

Clarke 

1866 

20,925,832.16 

•294.98 

Fischer 

1868 

20,926,263.92 

288 . 50 

Clarke 

1880 

20,925,972.40 

293.465 

Hayforth 

1910 

20,926,427.96 

297.0 

International 

1924 

20,926,427.96 

297.0 

principal  measurements  since  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century  have  resulted  in 
the  values  shown  in  Table  I.  The  figures  in 
the  last  column  are  determined  by  the  ratio 
a/{a  —  b)y  where  a  is  the  equatorial  radius  and 
b  is  the  polar  radius  (not  given). 

If  a  standard  nautical  mile  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, based  upon  one  minute  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  earth,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
decide  which  dimensions  of  the  earth  are  to 
be  used.  It  would  seem  logical  to  select  the 
values  employed  by  surveyors  and  cartog- 
raphers. Unfortunately,  however,  several  of 
the  "spheroids**  of  Table  I  are  in  use  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth.  In  1880  the  U.S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  adopted  the 
Clarke  Spheroid  of  1856,  and  since  all  of 
North  America  is  mapped  on  this  basis,  the 
choice  is  not  a  difficult  one  for  a  United 
States  definition. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  difficulty. 
In  1866  the  values  of  the  units  used  in  the 
measurements  were  not  well  established. 
Clarke  worked  in  feet  and  gave  his  measure- 


standard  of  length  is  based  upon  the  British 
Imperial  standard  yard  of  3  feet,  the  distance 
at  62**F.  between  two  marks  on  a  bar  of 
bronze  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London.  This 
bar  was  constructed  in  1845. 

The  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  was  established  in  France  in  1877. 
The  standard  meter  established  by  this  body 
was  defined  as  the  distance  between  two 
marks  on  a  bar  of  platinum  iridium  kept  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Bureau. 

When  the  British  Imperial  standard  yard 
was  compared  with  the  standard  meter  in 
1878,  the  meter  was  found  to  be  39.37079 
inches.  It  was  compared  again  in  1898  and 
the  ratio  was  found  to  be  39.370113  inches, 
the  value  adopted  as  the  legal  ratio. 

The  metric  system  was  legalized  in  the 
United  States  on  July  28,  1866,  when  the 
length  of  the  meter  was  defined  as  39.37 
inches.  Since  there  was  no  standard  U.S. 
unit  of  length,  this,  in  eflFect,  defined  the  U.S. 
system  of  length  measurements  in  terms  of 
the  meter. 
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Since  the  international  meter  legally 
equals  39.37  U.S.  inches  and  39.370113 
British  inches,  the  length  of  the  foot  is  not 
quite  the  same  in  the  two  countries.  The 
U.S.  foot  is  longer,  being  equal  to  1.00000287 
English  feet. 

In  adopting  the  Clarke  spheroid  of  1866, 
the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  used 
Clarke's  figures  in  meters,  but  considered 
them  to  be  international  meters.  Hence,  the 
spheroid  used  for  mapping  in  the  United 
States  has  the  same  ellipticity  as  the  original 
Clarke  spheroid  of  1866,  but  is  slightly 
smaller  (about  170  feet  in  each  radius). 


is  6080.27  English  feet,  a  value  often  given 
in  U.S.  publications.  The  value  in  U.S.  feet 
is  6080.25  U.S.  feet,  but  if  the  Clarke  spher- 
oid is  defined  in  terms  of  the  present  relation- 
ship of  the  meter  and  U.S.  yard,  the  length 
of  the  nautical  mile  is  6080.20  U.S.  feet 
(1853.248  meters)  the  official  U,S.  value. 

The  full  definition  of  the  official  U.S. 
nautical  mile,  then,  is  ^*the  length  of  a 
minute  of  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  a  sphere 
having  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  Clarke 
spheroid  of  1866,  as  defined  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  1880." 

Neither  the  United  States  definition  nor 


Table  II.  Nautical  Mile 

Length  by  various  definitions 
(U.  S.  Feet) 


1 '  of  equator 

1'  of  latitude  at  equator 

1'  of  latitude  at  poles 

r  of  latitude  at  Lat.  45° 

1'  of  circle  of  same  length  as  meridian 

1'  on  sphere  of  radius  i{a-\-b) 

1'  on  sphere  of  radius  }(2a+6) 

\'  on  sphere  having  a  radius  equalling  the  av.  rad.  of  curvature 

of  meridian  ^■ 

1'  on  sphere  the  area  of  a  great  circle  of  which  equals  the  area  of 

the  plane  of  the  merioian 
1'  on  sphere  the  volume  of  which  equals  the  volume  of  the  earth 
1'  on  sphere  the  surface  of  which  equals  the  surface  of  the  earth 
i'  on  sphere  having  a  great  circle  40,000,000  meters  long 
Value  recommended  by  Directing  Com.  of  IHB  (1929) 


Clarke  1866 

International 

6087.08 

6087.25 

6C45.88 

6046.33 

6107.78 

6107.82 

6076.70 

6076.94 

6076.76 

6077.01 

6076.76 

6077.00 

6080.20 

6080.42 

6076.76 

6077.01 

6076 . 75 

6076.99 

6080.19 

6080.41 

6080 . 20 

6080.42 

607^ 

5.62 

607( 

).10 

DEFINING  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE 
NAUTICAL  MILE 

Having  selected  the  figure  of  the  earth 
upon  which  to  base  our  standard  nautical 
mile,  it  becomes  necessary  to  define  which 
great  circle  shall  be  used.  Various  definitions 
have  been  suggested,  ^s  shown  in  Table  II, 
which  give  val^s  for  both  the  Clarke 
spheroid  of  18(66  and  the  International 
ellipsoid.         '^   "  >*^ 

Again  it  is  a  matter  of  definition.  In  the 
United  States  the  official  value  is  that  of  one 
minute  of  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  a  sphere 
having  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  earth.  If 
this  is  computed  using  the  Clarke  spheroid- 
of  1866  in. terms  of  Clarke's  dimensions  in 
Fngh'sK^  feet,  the  length  of  the  nautical  mile 


the  U.S.  standard  length  is  universally  ac- 
cepted. Some  of  the  values  used  in  various 
countries  as  follows: 


Belgium 

6082.66 

Denmark 

6075.81  (official) 

Finland 

6076.10 

France 

6076.10 

Germany 

6076.10 

Great  Britain 

6079.98  (6080.00  British  Feet) 

Greece 

6076.10  . 

Iceland 

6085.95 

Italy 

6075.61 

Norway 

6076.10 

Portugal 

6075.45 

Spain 

6075.45 

Sweden 

6076.10 

United  States 

6080.20 

OUR  FIRST  IRON  MAN-OF-WAR 

By  CAPTAIN  FREDERICK  L.  OLIVER,  UniUd  Slates  Navy  {Retired) 


WHAT  is  probably  the  oldest  iron 
ship  in  the  world  today,  and  one  of 
the  first  iron  men-of-war  built,  is 
approaching  the  end  of  a  career  that  exceeds 
the  century  mark  by  a  few  years. 

In  1841  Congress  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  side-wheel  steam  man-of-war  for 
use  on  the  Upper  Lakes,  to  match  the  British 
naval  strength  in  those  waters. 

The  use  of  iron  in  shipbuilding  at  that 
time  was  a  subject  as  contentious  as  the 
adoption  of  steam  propulsion  and  the  pro- 
peller proved  to  be  in  subsequent  years. 

In  England  the  dwindling  supply  of  ship 
timber  had  promoted  the  matter  of  iron 
shipping,  but  in  the  United  States  a  contrary 
thought  prevailed,  and  it  was  not  until  about 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  that  the  Navy 
really  turned  to  iron  ships. 

No  record  is  available  of  the  influence 
which  brought  about  the  adoption  of  iron  for 
the  ship  built  at  Erie,  and  the  construction 
at  Pittsburgh  shortly  thereafter  of  a  second 
ship  from  the  same  material;  but  log-rolling 
was  as  prevalent  then  as  now,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania politicians  probably  supplied  the 
incentive. 

The  construction  at  Erie  of  the  U.S.S. 
Michigan  involved  difficulties  quite  compar- 
able in  some  respects  to  those  which  beset 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry's  shipbuilding  efforts  at 
the  same  port  some  30  years  previously. 

Practically  nothing  was  known  at  that 
time  in  this  country  about  designing  an  iron 
ship,  or  the  technique  of  fabricating  the  un- 
familiar material.  Nor  were  other  than  the 
most  primitive  construction  facilities  avail- 
able at  Erie. 

As  a  result,  the  lines  adopted  for  the 
Michigan  were  those  of  the  sailing  ship  of  the 
period,  and  the  frame  was  designed  to  afford 
the  requisite  structural  strength  without  re- 
course to  the  strength  available  in  the  hull 
plating,  providing  a  hull  so  strong  that, 
despite  years  of  abuse,  it  is  structurally 
sound  tbday. 


I-beams  being  unknown  at  the  time,  the 
ribs  were  made  from  T-bars,  and  the  longi- 
tudinals were  built-up  box  structures  about 
12  inches  by  24  inches  in  cross  section.  In  all 
there  were  five  longitudinals,  the  keel  being 
the  only  one  projecting  beyond  the  skin  of 
the  ship.  Three  of  the  longitudinals  ran  the 
full  length  of  the  ship  and  two  were  beneath 
the  machinery  spaces.  The  hull  plates  were 
all  shaped  by  hand,  and  the  rivet  holes  were 
punched  by  the  same  means. 

The  hull  material  was  wrought  iron  made 
by  the  charcoal  process  in  Pittsburgh  and 
carted  to  Erie.  The  purity  of  this  material  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  metal  is  still  in 
excellent  condition. 

It  is  related  that  many  citizens  of  Erie  con- 
sidered an  iron  ship  an  anachronism,  con- 
sequently throngs  were  in  attendance  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  5,  1843,  to  witness 
the  launching  and  satisfy  their  curiosity 
about  the  ability  of  the  ship  to  float. 

All  they  saw  was  a  ship  that  stuck  on  the 
ways  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  move. 
Strange  to  say,  during  the  night  the  ship 
relented  of  its  perversity  and  was  found 
afloat  at  daybreak  the  following  day,  having 
launched  itself. 

The  Michigan  cost  only  $165,000,  dis- 
places 685  tons,  has  a  length  of  165  feet,  a 
beam  of  27  feet,  and  draws  9  feet.  The  orig- 
inal two-cylinder  direct-acting  condensing 
engine,  which  develops  170  horsepower,  still 
remains  in  the  ship.  It  has  a  bedplate  that 
is  a  cast  iron  slab  22  feet  long,  2  feet  wide. 


A  GRADUATE  of  the  Naval  Academy  in  1901, 
Captain  Oliver  served  afloat  and  ashore  for  35 
years  before  his  retirement  in  1936.  He  has  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  to  the  Proceedings.  He 
writes  that  he  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  data  in 
this  article  to  Mr.  Herbert  Reynolds  Spencer  of 
Eric,  Pennsylvania,  who  permitted  use  of  mate- 
rial from  his  brochure,  "The  Iron  Steamer." 
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and  2  inches  thick  which  carries  the  two 
36-inch  by  8-feet  cylinders.  The  engine  is 
secured  to  14-inch  timbers  that  are  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  22^  degrees.  Transporting  the 
heavy  bedplate  130  miles  from  Pittsburgh 
over  the  roads  of  that  day  must  have  pre- 
sented a  problem  to  the  teamsters. 

It  is  variously  reported  that  the  two 
original  boilers  were  made  of  copper,  the 
customary  material  for  boilers  used  at  sea  at 
that  time,  or  of  iron  with  brass  tubes,  which 
seems  an  unusual  combination  for  use  even 
in  fresh  water. 

In  any  event,  in  1861  the  first  set  of  boilers 
was  replaced  by  a  pair  of  iron  boilers  that 
lasted  until  1892,  when  the  present  set  was 
installed.  The  long  lives  of  the  several  pairs 
of  boilers  can  be  attributed  to  their  not 
having  been  exposed  to  the  consequences 
attending  use  in  salt  water,  and  to  their 
having  been  operated  under  a  maximum 
pressure  of  but  18J  pounds  of  steam. 

The  Michigan  was  fitted  with  pipes  that 
carried  live  steam  around  the  upper  decks, 
to  be  used  in  repelling  boarders,  an  innova- 
tion that  was  widely  copied  until  boarders 
went  out  of  style. 

Originally  rigged  as  a  bark,  a  change  was 
liter  made  to  a  barkentine  rig,  doubtless 
because  smoke  and  embers  from  the  smoke- 
stack made  square  sails  on  the  mainmast  an 
impossibility.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Michigan  differed  from  practically  all  men- 
of-war  of  its  day  in  that  it  was  a  steamer 
with  auxiliary  sail  power  and  not  a  sailing 
ship  with  an  auxiliary  steam  installation. 
Nevertheless,  prior  to  1900  the  Michigan 
seldom  failed  to  spread  its  canvas  to  a 
favoring  breeze,  the  personnel  of  that  era 
being  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  sail. 

The  designed  battery  of  twelve  32-pound 
carronades  and  two  Paixham  8-inch  pivot 
guns  occasioned  a  diplomatic  protest  from 
the  British  Minister  in  Washington  before 
the  Michigan  sailed  on  its  first  cruise. 

In  1817,  a  more  or  less  informal  agreement 
was  reached  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  which  limited  each  of  their 
naval  strengths  on  the  Upper  Lakes  to  two 
ships  not  exceeding  100  tons  burden,  and 
armed  with  not  more  than  one  18-pounder 
each. 

During  the  succeeding  20  years  there  was 


no  occasion  to  breach  the  so-called  "Gentle- 
men's Agreement",  but  then  came  a  period 
of  unrest  in  Canada,  at  that  time  a  British 
colony  with  a  mediocre  administration. 
Radicalism  in  Canada  became  rife  and 
sought  assistance  from  similar  elements  in 
the  United  States,  resulting  in  several  pro- 
vocative raids  on  Canadian  territory  by 
groups  organized  in  the  United  States. 

The  British  began  a  patrol  of  ships 
equipped  to  cope  with  raids  which  the 
United  States  should  have  nipped  in  the  bud, 
tongues  wagged,  the  Eagle  screamed,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Michigan  was 
authorized. 

With  the  protest  from  the  British  Minister 
came  a  return  to  reason,  and  an  agreement 
was  made  which  disregarded  the  Michigan's 
excess  tonnage,  but  not  its  armament. 

So  the  newly  commissioned  Side  Wheel 
Bark  Michigan^  our  first  iron  man-of-war 
and  the  pride  of  the  Navy,  hoisted  out  its 
battery  of  shiny  brass  guns  and  sailed  on  its 
maiden  voyage  armed  with  a  lone  18- 
pounder. 

Subsequent  to  the  Civil  War,  the  matter 
of  the  krmanient  of  the  Michigan  seems  to 
have  occasioned  no  comment,  and  various 
types  dnd  calibers  of  guns  came  and  went, 
eventually  winding  up  with  an  installation  of 
two  3-pounders,  either  of  which,  however, 
was  more  than  a  match  for  the  original 
18-pounder. 

For  nearly  80  years  this  ship  with  its  com- 
plement of  10  officers  and  87  men  sailed  the 
Upper  Lakes,  never  firing  a  gun  in  anger,  and 
promoting  good  feeling  and  understanding 
between  two  friendly  peoples  whose  3000 
miles  of  boundary  have  gone  unfortified 
for  generations. 

The  Michigan's  paddle-wheels,  churning 
the  water  at  18J  turns  a  minute,  gave  the 
ship  a  speed  of  8  knots.  When  sailing  full  and 
by,  an  additional  two  knots  could  be  counted 
on.  At  this  speed  summer  cruises  to  ports  on 
both  sides  of  the  Lakes  were  enjoyable  events 
confined  largely  to  showing  the  flag,  a  bit  of 
hydrographic  surveying  now  and  then,  and 
some  training  and  recruiting  duties. 

Come  November,  the  ship  repaired  to 
Erie  and  secured  to  a  pier.  Topmasts  were 
struck ;  and  with  the  upper  deck  housed  in, 
the  officers  and  crew  were  ready  for  a  winter 
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in  a  hospitable  community  where  the  ship 
became  accepted  as  an  institution. 

Many  members  of  the  crew  served  in  the 
Michigan  for  years,  little  attention  being 
given  to  rotation  of  duty  in  the  case  of  en- 
listed men  until  around  30  years  ago. 

Officers,  particularly  the  younger  ones, 
sought  duty  in  the  Michigan  for  several 
reasons. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1899,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  an  ensign  to  remain  in  that  grade 
for  10  or  more  years.  At  sea  he  received  $1200 
a  year  for  the  first  five  years,  and  $1400 
thereafter.  Ashore  his  pay  was  $1000  and 
$1200  for  like  years  of  service,  and  there  was 
no  allowance  for  quarters.  Consequently 
ensigns  found  it  difficult  to  exist  ashore  un- 
less they  were  assigned  government  quarters, 
which  were  scarce  and  hard  to  come  by. 

So  it  was  no  wonder  that  young  officers 
pulled  all  sorts  of  wires  to  obtain  orders  to 
the  Michigan  where  a  berth  in  the  wardroom 
was  assured,  and  the  assignment  provided 
most  of  the  advantages  of  shore  duty  with 
the  retention  of  sea  pay. 

Propinquity  brought  results  that  so  often 
follow  in  its  wake,  and  many  Erie  maidens 
ii)araed  into  the  Navy.  In  fact  the  trend  at 
one  time  was  so  pronounced  that  Erie  could 
seriously  challenge  Norfolk's  title  of 
*^Mother-in-Law  of  the  Navy." 

But  time  in  its  passage  changes  many 
things  and  the  Michigan  in  this  respect 
proved  to  be  no  exception.  In  1905  its  name 
was  changed  to  Wolverine  to  make  the  orig- 
inal name  available  for  a  new  battleship. 

By  1910  the  Navy  had  grown  tremen- 
dously and  was  so  short  of  officers  that  a 
passed  midshipman  with  a  permanent  as- 
signment to  watch  and  division  duty  was  no 
novelty.  And  the  Navy  pay  schedule  at  last 
had  made  provision  for  a  commutation  of 
quarters  allowance  on  shore  duty  when  pub- 
lic quarters  were  not  available,  although  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  pay  for  sea  duty  was 
in  eflfect. 

As  the  result  of  these  changes,  duty  in  the 
Wolverine  became  undesirable,  and  there  was 
no  regret  when  the  ship  was  assigned  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Naval  Militia  in  1910. 

Under  Maval  Militia  and,  later  on,  NsLval 
Reserve  auspices,  the  Wolverine  continued 
its   placid    existence — Erie    in    winter   and 


cruises  in  summer — until  the  summer  of  1923 
when,  while  on  a  cruise,  a  tired  connecting 
rod  let  go  and  the  piston  knocked  the 
cylinder  head  out. 

The  ship  was  towed  to  Erie  and  then  began 
a  determined  efiFort  to  have  repairs  eflfected 
by  the  Navy.  But  the  Navy  was  adamant  in 
its  refusal.  Pacifism  was  at  its  height  in 
Congress  at  that  time,  and  the  Navy  did  not 
have  sufficient  funds  to  keep  its  fighting 
ships  in  repair,  much*  less  spare  money  for 
the  needs  of  the  Wolverine, 

In  1927  the  ship  was  loaned  to  the  City  of 
Erie,  the  City  assuming  the  cost  of  upkeep. 
But  agaiff  time  brought  changes.  People  lost 
interest  in  the  ship,  and  eventually  the 
Wolverine  became  a  half  sunken  derelict  in 
the  harbor  at  Erie. 

The  crowning  indignity  came  in  January, 
1943,  when  the  ship  was  left  nameless 
through  transference  of  its  name  to  an  air- 
craft carrier. 

For  some  years  the  needs  of  the  old  ship 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  The  Founda- 
tion for  the  Preservation  of  the  U.S.S. 
Michigan,  an  incorporation  of  Pennsylvani- 
ans  interested  in  conserving  our  first  iron 
man-of-war. 

Recently  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Foundation  ^luctantly  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  since  there  seems  no  possibility 
of  securing  Federal  fun^s  for  the  purpose,  it 
is  inadvisatrle  to  «^i^pt  to  raise  by  sub- 
scription tfie  $3^0,000  esCims^ted  necessary 
for  the  restqfation  of  the  ship  to  its  original 
condition,^  and  in  addition,  funds  for  its 
annual  m^ntenance. 

Two  plans  for  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the 
ship  are  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Foundation : 

(1)  Sink  the  ship  in  deep  water,  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

(2)  Cut  ofiF  the  bowsprit,  stem,  and  a  few 
feet  of  the  hull,  and  erect  the  assembly  on 
shore  as  a  permanent  memorial,  the  remain- 
der of  the  ship  to  be  scrapped. 

Adoption  of  either  plan  will  spell  the  end 
of  an  interesting  ship  that  has  ploughed  the 
waters  of  friendship,  ridden  at  anchor  in 
ports  of  confidence  and  trust,  and  which  was 
long  a  symbol  of  mutual  good-will  between 
neighboring  countries  who  have  found  it 
possible  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other. 
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EARLY  JAPANESE   IMPERIALISM   AND 

THE   PHILIPPINES 

By  JAMES  K.  EYRE,  JR. 


ONE  DAY  during  the  first  week  of 
February,  1942,  the  gallant  Ameri- 
can and  Filipino  forces  defending 
Bataan  took  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  fight- 
ing, and  in  the  absence  of  better  entertain- 
ment, listened  to  the  Japanese-controlled 
radio  station  at  Manila.  The  program  con- 
tained intermittent  bursts  of  Japanese  pro- 
paganda, with  the  invaders  being  quite  ver- 
bose concerning  their  claims  of  victory  in  the 
Philippines  and  elsewhere.  At  one  point,  the 
announcer  suddenly  interrupted  a  presenta- 
tion of  musical  recordings,  and  the  weary 
soldiers  sensed  that  they  were  about  to  hear 
a  pronouncement  of  unusual  significance. 
They  did  not  have  to  wait  long  before  their 
impression  was  substantiated.  An  aged  but 
firm  Filipino  voice  began  to  make  an  appeal 
for  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  belea- 
gured  United  States  troops  hemmed  in  on 
the  small  peninsula,  with  their  backs  to  the 
sea. 

The  speaker  was  General  Emilio  Aguin- 
aldo,  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
colorful  personalities  in  Filipino  history. 
Well  beyond  his  prime,  the  old  insurrecto  had 
been  a  motivating  figure  in  the  native  revolt 
which  originally  flared  up  against  the 
Spaiiiards  in  1896,  and  though  temporarily 
checked,  broke  out  with  increased  fury 
against  American  authority  shortly  after 
Spain  ceded  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States.  Both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Ameri- 
cans initially  underestimated  the  military 
resourcefulness  of  the  natives.  The  number 
of  Spanish  troops  in  the  Philippines  rose 
from  1,500  in  August,  1896,  which  was  fifty 
per  cent  greater  than  the  normal  garrison,  to 
an  army  of  28,000  during  the  following  year, 
when  the  main  center  of  Filipino  resistance 
collapsed.  More  troops  had  been  asked  for, 
but  the  conflagration  in  Cuba  kept  to  a 
minimum  the  reinforcements  sent  to  the 
Far  East. 

The  subsequent  resurgence  of  the  Filipino 


revolutionary  movement  resulted  in  fiercely 
fought  battles  with  the  American  expedi- 
tionary force,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  make  a  major  effort  before 
peace  was  restored  throughout  the  colonial 
possession.  On  April  1,  1898,  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States  included  28,183 
officers  and  enlisted  men;  by  contrast^  a 
total  of  126,468  troops,  or  more  than  four 
times  that  number,  traversed  the  Pacific  to 
the  Philippines  and  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign to  crush  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers. 
The  Filipinos  offered  tenacious  resistance, 
and  even  after  the  central  power  of  the 
Revolutionary  Government  had  been  broken 
they  resorted  to  harassing  guerilla  warfare 
on  Luzon  and  several  other  islands  of  the 
archipelago. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Aguinaldo's  plea 
for  the  capitulation  of  the  Bataan  forces  re- 
ceived an  unenthusiastic  response.  By  some, 
he  was  accused  of  being  a  Japanese  pawn; 
others,  looking  at  the  situation  more  cau- 
tiously, believed  that  the  invaders  had  com- 
pelled him  to  make  the  radio  address.  What- 
ever the  truth  may  have  been  with  reference 
to  this  matter,  the  unusual  speech  made  one 
think  of  events  of  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
when  Aguinaldo  and  his  supporters  chal- 
lenged the  military  might  of  the  United 
States.  The  Tagalog's  address  from  Manila 
was  given  on  a  date  closely  approximating 
the  forty-third  anniversary  of  the  opening 
clash  between  Americans  and  Filipinos  on 
February  4,  1899.  At  that  time,  Aguinaldo, 
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as  a  youthful  but  preeminent  native  officer, 
welcomed  the  test  of  strength  on  the  battle- 
field, because  he  had  been  in  the  forefront 
of  those  advocating  an  open  break  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  More 
than  four  decades  later,  his  role  was  re- 
versed; instead  of  admonishing  his  country- 
men to  resist  the  foreign  invaders,  he  asked 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  accept 
the  Japanese  as  their  liberators. 

It  is  generally  accepted  knowledge  that, 
beginning  with  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  Japanese  enjoyed  an  ever-increasing  in- 
fluence in  the  Philippines,  culminating  in 
their  invasion  and  conquest  of  that  insular 
country  while  it  was  still  protected  by  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  The  presence  of 
Japan  as  a  factor  in  Filipino  affairs  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  period  of  American  sover- 
eignty, however.  Japan  being  an  insular 
country,  her  inhabitants  responded  to  the 
attraction  of  the  sea,  and  in  their  conception 
of  water-borne  commerce,  a  logical  route  lay 
to  the  southward,  where  the  Philippines  con- 
stituted the  first  great  archipelago  encoun- 
tered when  sailing  from  the  Jajxanese  main- 
land in  that  direction.  In  view  of  this  geo- 
graphical pattern,  Japanese  seafarers  prob- 
ably touched  at  the  Philippines  as  far  back  as 
the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  Beginning 
with  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  a 
flourishing  exchange  of  goods  materialized 
between  the  two  countries.  Long  before 
Magellan  explored  the  Western  Pacific, 
Japanese  traders  were  making  excursions  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Philippines,  where  they 
gave  cloth,  arms,  and  trifles  of  various  sorts 
for  gold  which  the  natives  brought  from  the 
mountains. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
Japanese-Philippine  relations  during  the 
seventy-five  years  (1565-1640),  which  began 
with  Spain's  appearance  in  the  Far  East 
colony  and  ended  with  Japan's  adoption  of 
isolation,  pertained  to  various  attempts  by 
the  rulers  of  the  northern  kingdom  to  gain 
control  of  the  rich  archipelago.  Late  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  great  Japanese  sho- 
gun,  Hideyoshi  Toyotomi,  endeavored  to 
seize  the  Spanish  possession.  In  addition  to 
the  Philippines,  he  aspired  to  conquer  a  vast 
area,  including  Formosa,  China,  and  India, 
but  his  widespread  intrigues,  although  com- 


prising an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Japan,  did  not  produce  the  desired  results. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  next  century, 
other  Japanese  entertained  similar  ambi- 
tions. One  adventurer,  Sigemasa  Matsukura, 
petitioned  the  Tokugawa  Government  to 
allow  him  to  prepare  an  expedition  for  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Philippines.  The  necessary  per- 
mission was  granted,  but  he  died  in  1630  be- 
fore he  could  carry  out  the  pretentious  plan. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  only  Japan's 
abrupt  termination  of  relations  with  the  out- 
side world  prevented  the  renewal,  and  per- 
haps successful  execution,  of  her  smoldering 
yearning  to  acquire  Formosa,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  other  outlying  countries.  As  it 
was,  the  Japanese  were  confronted  by  un- 
favorable circumstances  when  some  of  their 
number  revived  previous  dreams  of  empire 
during  the  decades  immediately  following 
the  abandonment  of  isolation  in  1853. 
Japan's  renewal  of  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  coincided  with  an  intensifica- 
tion of  effort  by  the  western  nations  in  East 
Asia.  Being  unable  to  challenge  the  intruders, 
the  Japanese  applied  themselves  industri- 
ously to  national  rehabilitation.  In  the 
decades  which  followed,  the  rapid  "moderni- 
zation" of  the  erstwhile  hermit  kingdom,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  a  westernized 
army  and  navy,  was  regarded  by  foreign  ob- 
servers as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  de- 
velopments of  modern  history.  It  was  not 
until  Japan's  crushing  defeat  of  China  in 
1894-1895,  however,  that  widespread  con- 
cern appeared  abroad  regarding  the  apparent 
intent  of  the  small  insular  country  to  embark 
upon  a  far-reaching  policy  of  overseas  ex- 
pansion. 

Although  Japan's  imperialism  was  not  suf- 
ficiently far-advanced  by  the  end  of  the  first 
Sino- Japanese  War  to  enable  foreign  ob- 
servers to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  its  ulti- 
mate goals,  in  some  quarters  the  feeling  al- 
ready prevailed,  though  vaguely  conceived, 
that  the  rising  Asiatic  power,  aside  from  its 
continental  ambitions,  intended  to  obtain  a 
number  of  insular  colonies  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  of  which  Formosa  was  to  be  the  first. 
It  is  related  that  one  of  the  first  appraisals  of 
this  kind  was  made  by  President  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  who,  after  returning  from  a  voyage 
to  the  Far  East,  declared  that  Japan  was 
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destined  to  rule  the  Philippines.  Shortly 
after  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  a  similar  re- 
action was  voiced  by  Admiral  George  Dewey, 
who  apparently  chose  to  ignore  the  con- 
tingency that  Spain  might  be  supplanted  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Philippines.  Dewey, 
as  a  naval  officer,  sensed  that  Japan's  in- 
creasing strength  at  sea  foreshadowed  an  ac- 
celeration— but  not  immediately — of  her 
territorial  expansion  in  the  South  Pacific. 
John  Barrett,  former  American  Minister  to 
Siam,  and  present  with  the  Admiral  on  the 
Olympia  as  an  observer  subsequent  to  the 
famous  naval  action  of  May  1, 1898,  recorded 
the  other's  prophecy  as  follows: 

I  look  forward  some  40  or  50  years  and  forsee  a 
Japanese  naval  squadron  entering  this  harbor, 
as  I  have  just  done,  and  demanding  surrender  of 
Manila  and  the  Philippines,  with  the  plan  of 
making  these  islands  a  part  of  the  great  Pacific 
Japanese  empire  of  the  future. 

I  will  not  live  to  witness  what  you  will  see  if  you 
live  your  ordinary  life.  That  will  be  the  conquest 
of  China  by  Japan,  and  when  that  is  done,  con- 
quest of  all  island  possessions  from  north  to  south 
off  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Far  East. 

Notwithstanding  this  speculation  about 
the  possibility  that  some  day  the  Philippines 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  Japan,  the 
latter's  reestablish  men  t  of  intercourse  with 
foreign  lands  brought  her  into  friendly  con- 
tact with  the  Spanish  colony,  and  the 
Japanese,  in  a  normal  and  orderly  fashion, 
took  the  initiative  in  fostering  the  growth  of 
trade  with  the  Filipino  people.  A  Japanese 
consulate  was  established  at  Manila  in  1888, 
to  be  closed  in  1893,  and  reopened  in  1896. 
This  renewal  of  economic  and  political  rela- 
tions between  Japan  and  the  Philippines  had 
another  effect.  Like  the  occasional  neutral 
observer  who  felt  that  the  Japanese  planned 
to  expand  southward,  the  Spanish  colonial 
authorities  soon  manifested  uneasiness  over 
Japan's  intentions  in  that  region.  The 
Europeans  noticed  that  Japan's  official  en- 
couragement of  trade  with  the  Philippines 
occurred  almost  simultaneously  with  the  re- 
call of  her  military  forces  from  Formosa,  and 
when  an  Imperial  Trade  Commission  arrived 
at  Manila  in  1875,  it  was  received  with 
marked  coolness. 

The  unexpected  strength  displayed  by 
Japan   in  the  war  with   China  heightened 


Spain's  concern  about  the  security  of  the 
Philippines.  Sensationaf  rumors  made  their 
appearance  regarding  alleged  Japanese  in- 
trigues and  plots  to  gain  control  of  the  rich 
archipelago.  In  1895,  a  widely  circulated 
news  story  excited  Spanish  government 
circles.  The  account  in  question,  appearing  in 
the  Correo  Espanol  as  a  letter  from  a  cor- 
respondent at  Manila,  and  dated  January  23, 
1895,  stated  that  "news  had  been  received 
from  Hongkong  that  the  Japanese  expect  to 
come  and  take  possession  of  these  Islands." 
It  then  continued  to  tell  of  a  Japanese  spy 
who  went  to  the  Philippines  to  secure  in- 
formation which  would  be  of  assistance  to 
the  northern  kingdom  in  some  surprise  as- 
sault upon  the  colonial  possession. 

Adding  further  fuel  to  the  fire,  some  selec- 
tions of  the  Japanese  press,  carried  away 
by  the  smashing  victories  of  their  country  in 
the  armed  struggle  with  the  Chinese  giant, 
began  to  make  disparaging  remarks  about 
the  shortcomings  of  Spanish  rule  in  the 
Philippines.  Responding  to  this  hostile  atti- 
tude, newspapers  in  Spain  and  the  Philip- 
pines countered  with  adverse  criticism  of  the 
Asiatic  nation.  Genuinely  worried  about  the 
implications  of  Japan's  newly  recognized 
position  in  Far  Eastern  affairs,  a  false  brag- 
gadocio was  assumed  by  Spanish  commenta- 
tors and  writers.  Their  chief  theme  embraced 
the  theory  that  Japan,  though  able  to  master 
the  decrepit  Chinese,  was  no  match  on  the 
battlefield  for  any  of  the  ranking  western 
powers.  A  typical  analysis  of  this  kind  was 
that  by  Jenaro  Alas,  a  well-known  Spanish 
expert  on  military  affairs,  who  asserted,  **I 
do  not  imagine  that  it  has  occurred  to  the 
imagination  of  any  Japanese,  even  the  best- 
varnished  (with  civilization),  to  try  to  expel 
from  Asia  and  Oceania  the  whites,  who  are 
meat-eaters.  However  vain  they  may  be, 
they  will  comprehend  the  difference  there  is 
between  race  and  race,  or  perhaps  species 
and  species.  It  is  one  thing  to  scratch  the 
coasts  of  China,  and  another  to  invade  inland 
territory  where  there  are  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Russians,  or  Spaniards." 

Responsible  Spanish  statesmen,  speaking 
fundamentally  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
entered  the  discussion  in  a  more  dignified 
vein.  Senor  Dupuy  de  L6me,  the  veteran  of 
some  diplomatic  service  in  the  Far  East,  and 
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who  later  became  involved  in  an  embarrass- 
ing fiasco  at  Washington  and  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  by  the  United  States 
Government,  urged  caution  and  restraint  in 
evaluating  the  future  course  of  Japanese 
policy.  In  a  book  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  Far  Eastern  affairs,  he  counseled  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  friendly  understanding  with 
Japan,  for  in  his  judgment  the  latter  nation 
would  continue  to  play  an  even  more  in- 
fluential role  in  world  politics.  Writing  in 
February,  1895,  Sefior  Segismundo  Moret  y 
Prendergast,  former  Spanish  Minister  of 
State  and  a  leading  authority  upon  colonial 
problems,  examined  in  detail  the  various 
aspects  of  Japanese-Philippine  relations.  It 
was  his  impression  that  the  rise  of  Japan  to 
the  position  of  a  first-class  power  implied  "a 
radical  transformation  in  the  relations  of 
Europe  with  the  Orient,  and  especially  with 
the  possessions  of  Spain  in  those  seas."  In 
a  word  of  warning,  he  added,  "To  refuse  to 
recognize  this  fact,  waiting  for  events  which 
will  not  delay  in  coming,  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  man  sleeping  on  the  rails  of  a  railroad 
track,  confident  that  the  vibrations  of  those 
rails  produced  by  the  oncoming  train  will 
warn  him  of  the  danger."  Outlining  what  he 
considered  to  be  a  sound  procedure  for  the 
protection  of  Spain's  interests  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Moret  asserted  that  "the  Japanese 
are  a  coldblooded  people;  they  are  intelligent 
and  good  observers;  the  way  in  which  we  can 
influence  them  is  by  demonstrating  that  we 
are  aware  of  our  position  and  our  des- 
tinies. ..." 

From  almost  every  point  of  view,  the 
Spaniards  were  not  in  a  position  to  defend 
the  Philippines  against  Japan  or  any  strong 
military  power.  It  had  become  a  fixed  prac- 
tice for  the  Government  at  Madrid  to  main- 
tain not  more  that  one  thousand  Spanish 
troops  throughout  the  entire  insular  terri- 
tory. This  small  force,  being  inadequate  to 
eflFect  public  order  and  to  safeguard  Spanish 
sovereignty,  was  necessarily  supplemented 
by  larger  numbers  of  native  militia  which  had 
been  drafted  into  military  service.  When  the 
Filipino  revolt  broke  out  in  August,  1896,  700 
of  the  1,500  European  troops  dispersed 
throughout  the  colony  were  in  Manila.  The 
garrison  at  the  latter  point  consisted  of  300 
peninsular    artillery,    fhe    remainder    being 


principally  marine  infantry  and  detachments 
of  sailors  from  the  Spanish  naval  squadron 
anchored  oflF  Cavite.  There  were  about  2,000 
native  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds  stationed  at  the 
capital,  and  4,000  others  in  the  provinces. 

These  troops,  in  numbers  alone,  were  in- 
adequate for  a  vigorous  defense  of  the  Span- 
ish possession.  The  problem  was  made  much 
worse  when  the  mounting  discontent  among 
the  Filipino  populace  spread  to  the  native 
soldiers,  which  normally  comprised  about 
seventy-five  percent  of  all  of  the  armed  forces 
in  the  colony.  From  the  very  beginning,  the 
Spaniards  had  employed  native  militia  to 
suppress  internal  disorders  and  to  repel 
attacks  from  the  outside.  Once  Spain  lost 
the  loyalty  of  the  Filipinos  in  military  serv- 
ice, their  control  of  the  archipelago  would 
become  considerably  weakened.  The  degree 
of  disaffection  existing  among  the  colonial 
troops  was  demonstrated  by  the  half-hearted 
attitude  or  outright  desertion  of  many  of 
them  during  the  rebellion  of  1896-1897  and 
its  resurgence  in  1898.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
wholesale  desertion  from  Spanish  ranks  by 
the  Filipino  militiamen  and  their  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Americans  hastened  the  down- 
fall of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  parallel 
development  would  not  have  taken  place  in 
the  event  of  a  war  between  Spain  and  Japan. 

The  physical  defenses  of  the  Philippines 
had  undergone  a  similar  change  for  the  worse. 
The  fortifications  guarding  Manila  and  other 
key  points  in  the  archipelago  were  antiquated 
and  weakened  by  neglect.  A  vivid  picture  of 
the  situation,  as  it  existed  in  1896,  was  given 
by  General  Francisco  Borrero,  formerly  a 
high-ranking  military  official  in  the  Philip- 
pines: 

Manila  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  fleet.  There  is  not 
a  single  gun  at  the  Corregidor  Island,  which 
should  be  the  key  to  the  harbor.  For  all  defense 
the  capital  city  has  four  modem  cannon,  thirty 
mortars  and  100  old  cannon.  At  Cottabatto  there 
is  one  modem  cannon  and  several  old  ones  that 
are  totally  useless.  There  are  also  some  pld  battle 
pieces,  the  carriages  of  which  are  broken.  At 
Sooloo  we  have  only  four  modern  guns.  At  Cavite 
there  are  but  five  iron  guns,  each  worse  than  the 
other.  There  are  no  gunj)owder  supplies.  At 
Zamboanga  we  have  eight  guns  and  four  at 
Panay-Panay.  The  military  warehouses  are 
totally  empty. 
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This  deterioration  of  the  permanent  land 
defenses,  in  addition  to  having  been  caused 
by  the  generally  decadent  state  of  Spain's 
colonial  administration,  also  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  the  Philippines  had  not  been 
directly  involved  in  an  international  con- 
flict since  the  British  captured,  and  later 
evacuated,  Manila  in  1762.  At  sea,  Spain's 
defence  forces  were  in  little  better  shape  than 
those  ashore.  This  was  important,  for  in  a 
war  with  Japan,  like  that  with  the  United 
States,  Spain's  retention  or  loss  of  the 
Philippines  would  have  been  determined 
primarily  by  naval  battles.  Japan's  attitude 
for  mastering  the  fundamentals  of  sea  war- 
fare was  indicated  by  the  outcome  of  the 
armed  struggle  with  China.  On  the  other 
hand,  Spain,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world's 
oceans,  defended  her  Far  Eastern  colonies 
with  an  inadequate  naval  force.  Her  war- 
ships were  outmoded  and  illkept,  and  the 
naval  station  at  Cavite  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repair. 

Cavite  originally  was  designated  as  the 
principal  Spanish  base  in  the  Philippines 
during  1795,  when  the  British  seemed  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  attempting  a  reoccupation 
of  the  country.  One  hundred  years  later, 
with  the  prospect  of  serious  friction  with  the 
Japanese  looming  large  in  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards,  consideration  was  given  to  the 
long-standing  problems  of  erecting  a  modern 
naval  base  in  the  Philippines  and  of  providing 
formidable  shore  fortifications  to  protect 
Manila  and  the  other  strategic  areas  in 
the  colony.  Realizing  the  need  for  prompt 
action,  Spanish  naval  engineers  had  proposed 
a  plan  whereby  Olongapo,  fifty  miles  north 
of  Manila  on  Subic  Bay,  was  to  be  the  site  of 
the  main  Philippine  base,  with  Cavite  rele- 
gated to  a  secondary  position.  Despite'their 
constant  agitation  for  a  more  vigorous  policy 
previously,  the  proponents  of  this  plan  were 
given  little  encouragement  by  the  apathetic 
government  authorities.  These  naval  engi- 
neers understood  that  Spain,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  which  succeeded  her, 
needed  a  major  Philippine  base  before  eflfec- 
tive  defensive  operations  could  be  carried 
out  against  an  enemy  in  that  sector.  The 
lack  of  facilities  for  the  repairing  and  servic- 
ing of  a  fleet  was  especially  bad,  and  the 
Philippines  possessed  no  dock  capable  of 


accommodating  vessels  of  over  one  thousand 
tons. 

The  increasing  fear  of  Japan  and  the 
strained  relations  with  the  United  States 
caused  the  Spaniards  to  cast  aside  much  of 
their  former  indifference,  and  preliminary 
work,  including  the  construction  of  buildings 
at  Olongapo,  had  been  accomplished  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  American 
War.  The  triumphant  Americans  likewise 
designated  the  Subic  Bay  site  as  the  most 
favorable  location  for  the  principal  base  of 
the  United  States  Fleet  in  the  Far  East. 
Reverting  to  the  precedent  established  by 
the  Spaniards,  the  American  Government 
followed  ^  course  of  indecision,  and  grandiose 
plans  for  the  development  of  Olongapo  were 
subsequently  abandoned.  This  failure  to 
build  a  major  base  in  the  Philippines  im- 
posed a  severe  handicap  upon  the  United 
States  when  Japan  launched  her  treacher- 
ous attack  in  1941.  The  Japanese,  for  their 
part,  constructed  great  naval  and  military 
establishments  in  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
dores which  served  them  well  in  the  conduct 
of  their  offensive  operations. 

The  demoralized  condition  of  the  Philip- 
piiie  defenses  was  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  ease  with  which  Admiral  George  Dewey, 
U.  S.  Navy,  won  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay 
on  May  1,  1898.  Besides  the  absence  of 
sufficient  preparation,  the  Spaniards,  by  not 
taking  advantage  of  certain  factors  which 
tended  to  favor  them,  were  unable  to  co- 
ordinate the  determined  use  of  shore  batter- 
ies, the  mining  of  adjacent  waters,  and  the 
strategic  deployment  of  their  available  naval 
power  into  a  single,  effective  plan  of  defense. 
Naval  annals  have  rarely  recorded  such  a 
one-sided  victory  as  scored  by  the  Americans. 
Whereas  the  Spanish  fleet  was  virtually  an- 
nihilated, the  warships  under  Dewey's  com- 
mand were  hardly  touched  by  enemy  fire, 
with  none  of  the  American  sailors  killed  and 
but  eight  wounded. 

It  probably  has  not  been  generally  realized 
that  the  Filipino  rebellion  of  1896-1897  pro- 
foundly affected  the  course  of  American 
action  in  the  Philippines  subsequent  to  May 
1,  1898.  If,  after  winning  the  memorable 
naval  engagement,  Dewey  had  been  con- 
fronted with  the  normal  garrison  of  Spaniards 
at  Manila,  ranging  from  500  to  700  soldier?.^ 
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his  strength  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
defending  forces  would  have  permitted  him, 
without  further  delay,  to  attempt  a  storming 
of  the  capital  with  Marines  and  sailors;  and 
if  he  had  captured  this  key  city,  which  was 
entirely  possible,  the  entire  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago, for  all  practical  purposes,  might  have 
passed  quickly  under  American  control.  Had 
this  happened,  undoubtedly  there  also  would 
have  been  deep  repercussions  with  reference 
to  the  role  of  the  natives  in  ensuing  events, 
but  whether  this  change  would  have  worked 
to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  one  can 
not  say. 

If  the  Japanese,  instead  of  ourselves,  had 
fought  with  Spain  during  this  period,  their 
task  of  occupying  the  Philippines  would  have 
been  a  simpler  undertaking.  With  bases  in 
Japan  proper  only  about  one-sixth  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Philippines  as  those  of  the 
United  States,  the  Japanese  would  have  been 
in  a  position  to  concentrate  a  greater  pre- 
ponderance of  naval  strength  against  the 
Spaniards  than  Dewey  was  able  to  do. 
Similarly,  the  question  of  expediting  rein- 
forcements to  follow  up  the  initial  blows  at 
sea  would  have  been  solved  more  easily  by 
the  Asiatic  nation,  especially  when  supplies 
and  men  could  be  transported  from  nearby 
Formosa  to  the  Spanish  colony  within 
twenty-four  hours.  However  numerous  the 
armed  forces  of  Spain  might  have  been  at 
Manila  and  in  the  provinces,  a  Japanese  in- 
vasion thrust  would  have  enjoyed  great 
chances  of  success. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  one  can  understand 
why  the  Spaniards  were  disturbed  about  the 
future  of  the  Philippines,  particularly  with 
respect  to  Japan.  Spanish  disquietude  reached 
a  high  point  when  the  Japanese,  as  a  sequel 
to  their  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Chinese, 
acquired  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores.  The 
vulnerability  of  the  Philippines  to  attack 
was  reemphasized  to  the  worried  Spaniards. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Formosa  by  a  potential  antagonist 
had  troubled  Spain.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  notorious  Chinese  pirate,  Kox- 
inga,  made  his  headquarters  there  and  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  defenders  of  the 
Philippines.  Spain's  strategic  problem  in  her 
Far  Eastern  colony,  to  be  inherited  by  the 
United  States,  was  how  to  cope  efiFectively 


with  a  strong  sea  power  which  had  occupied 
a  nearby  territory. 

An  acceleration  of  the  rather  feeble  and 
obviously  belated  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to 
strengthen  Philippine  defenses  was  not  the 
sole  effect  of  Japan's  acquisition  of  Formosa. 
Feeling  uneasy  about  the  Japanese  advance 
southward,  the  Madrid  Government  decided 
to  sound  out  Toyko  with  respect  to  Japan's 
official  attitude  toward  Spain's  colonies  in 
the  Far  East.  Besides  the  larger  issues  under 
consideration,  there  was  the  specific  problem 
of  determining  the  territorial  limits  of  For- 
mosa. The  Spaniards,  although  previously 
aware  of  Formosa's  strategic  location,  ap- 
parently had  never  bothered  to  determine 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  Formosan 
and  Philippine  territory.  The  appearance  of 
aggressive  Japan  in  the  former  Chinese  pos- 
session forced  the  Madrid  Government  to 
weigh  this  question. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  factor  of 
geographical  propinquity  exerted  a  strong 
influence  in  Spain's  urgent  desire  to  arrive 
at  a  peaceful  accord  with  Japan  regarding 
the  latter's  southern  policy.  The  proximity 
of  Formosan  territory  to  a  number  of  small 
islands  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  extend- 
ing above  Luzon  is  probably  not  fully  realized 
in  the  United  States.  The  northernmost 
piece  of  land  in  the  Philippines,  the  islet  of 
Y'Ami,  is  88  miles  southeast  of  the  Japanese 
possession.  Y'Ami  is  43  miles  north  of  Basco, 
the  capital  of  the  Batan  Islands,  one  of  the 
two  principal  insular  groups  between  Japa- 
nese territorial  waters  and  Luzon.  Basco 
possesses  a  fairly  good  anchorage,  and  the 
United  States  Navy  subsequently  main- 
tained a  cruising  station  there  for  a  number  of 
years.  Some  100  miles  farther  south  lies  the 
islanS  of  Camiguin  in  the  Bubayan  group, 
which  is  roughly  50  miles  northeast  of  the 
port  of  Appari,  a  point  of  landing  for  the 
Japanese  invasion  forces  during  December, 
1941. 

The  resulting  international  agreement 
which  Spain  negotiated  with  Japan,  and  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  preceding  it,  com- 
prise a  chapter  of  some  importance  in  the 
historv  of  the  Far  East  which  has  been 
generally  overlooked  by  American  students 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  entire  incident  is 
closely   associated   with    the    better-known 
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intervention  of  France,  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia in  the  peace  settlement  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War.  The  treaty  of  Shimoneseki, 
concluded  on  April  17, 1895,  besides  awarding 
Japan  the  southern  islands,  presented  her 
with  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  in  Manchuria. 
The  three  European  powers,  seeking  to  pre- 
vent the  Japanese  from  obtaining  a  point 
d'appui  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  urged  the 
Tokyo  Government  to  renounce  the  posses- 
sion of  the  peninsular  territory.  Since  Japan 
was  not  strong  enough  to  contest  the  com- 
bined wills  of  these  powers,  she  acquiesced  to 
their  wishes  and  grudgingly  returned  the 
disputed  land  to  China  in  a  subsequent 
action  of  November  8. 

Spain,  though  not  participating  in  the 
joint  representations  made  to  Tokyo,  took 
advantage  of  Japan's  dilemma  and  pressed 
her  own  demands  regarding  the  clarification 
of  Spanish- Japanese  relations.  The  western 
powers  which  instigated  the  Liaotung  con- 
troversy took  an  interest  in  strategically- 
located  Formosa  as  well.  Although  there  is  a 
dearth  of  information  on  this  subject,  they 
seem  to  have  queried  Toyko  about  the  new 
possessions  in  the  south,  and  consequently 
the  channel  between  Formosa  and  the 
Chinese  Coast  (The  Channel  of  Formosa)  was 
declared  internationalized  and  open  to  com- 
merce of  all  nations.  Moreover,  Japan  al- 
legedly promised  that  neither  Formosa  nor 
the  Pescadores  would  be  ceded  to  any  other 
power. 

Before  commencing  negotiations  with  the 
Japanese,  the  Madrid  Government  first 
sought  assistance  from  the  more  influential 
countries  of  Europe.  Great  Britain  was  dis- 
regarded by  the  Spaniards  in  this  instance, 
for  the  British  had  revealed  their  position 
with  reference  to  the  Japanese  by  refusing 
to  participate  in  the  Liaotung  affair.  The 
groundwork  for  the  creation  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  in  1902  was  already  ap- 
parent. The  attitude  of  Imperial  Germany 
was  disappointing  to  the  Iberian  kingdom. 
The  Berlin  Government,  perhaps  remember- 
ing the  dispute  with  Spain  over  the  Caroline 
Islands  in  1885-1886,  remained  cool  to  the 
other's  proposals.  In  contrast  to  the  negative 
reaction  of  Germany,  Czarist  Russia,  which 
was  eager  to  check  Japanese  influence  in  any 
part  of  the  Fat  East,  and  especially  France, 


whose  security  in  Indo-China  would  have 
been  threatened  by  a  further  extension  of 
Japanese  influence  in  a  southern  direction, 
lent  their  active  support  to  the  plans  of 
Spain.  With  this  strong  backing,  Spain  se- 
cured a  favorable  response  from  Japan,  and 
on  August  7,  1895,  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Tokyo  by  the  accredited  representatives  of 
the  two  nations.  This  was  a  favorable  time 
for  the  Spaniards  to  press  their  case,  because 
the  Tokyo  Government  was  in  the  midst  of 
debating  the  advisability  of  acquiescing  to 
the  western  powers  with  regard  to  the  Liao- 
tung Peninsula,  and  it  was  not  until  three 
months  afterward  that  the  formal  reversion 
of  the  disputed  territory  was  agreed  to. 

In  considering  the  evolution  of  Japan's 
relations  with  the  Philippines,  the  Spanish- 
Japanese  agreement  of  August  7,  1895  was 
brief  and  to  the  point.  Don  Jos^  de  la  Rica  y 
Calvo,  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Tokyo,  repre-- 
sented  his  government  in  the  negotiations 
and  signed  the  completed  document.  Marquis 
(later  Prince)  Saionji,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Minister  of  Foreign  -Affairs 
ad  interim  in  the  Japanese  Government,  who 
subsequently  gained  renown  as  an  elder 
statesman,  or  genro^  served  his  country  in  a 
like  capacity.  In  the  opening  statement  of 
the  treaty,  it  was  asserted  that  Japan  and 
Spain,  in  the  spirit  of  the  good  relations 
existing  between  them,  wished  to  determine 
their  respective  territorial  rights  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific.  It  was  decided  by  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  that  the  degree  of  latitude 
which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  Chan- 
nel of  Bachi  comprised  the  boundary  line 
between  Japanese  and  Spanish  territory. 
Japan  also  announced  that  she  did  not  have 
any  claims  upon  the  islands  to  the  south 
and  southeast  of  this  line.  Spain  made  a 
similar  assertion  concerning  the  islands  to  the 
north  and  northeast.  Obviously  the  terri- 
tories most  affected  by  these  statements 
were  Formosa  and  the  Philippines. 

Not  many  months  passed  before  the 
Philippines  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion which  brought  Emilio  Aguinaldo  into 
the  limelight  as  a  Filipino  leader.  This  up- 
rising, more  fierce  and  widespread  than  those 
of  the  past,  severely  tested  Spanish  sover- 
eignty in  the  archipelago.  It  was  widely  cir- 
culated throughout  the  Islands  that  Jaijaix 
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intended  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
surgents. Spanish  newspapers  and  books 
which  discussed  the  insurrection  dwelt  ex- 
tensively on  the  alleged  efforts  of  Japan  to 
aid  the  natives  in  their  struggle.  According 
to  some  sources,  the  Filipino  society  called 
the  Katipunan,  which  led  the  revolt  of  1896, 
had  sought  to  purchase  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  Japan  during  the  previous  year. 
Captured  documents  of  the  Tagalog  revolu- 
tionists seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Kali- 
punan  had  appointed  a  special  committee 
to  carry  on  the  necessary  negotiations  with 
the  Japanese  at  Tokyo. 

That  the  Spaniards  were  concerned  over 
the  possibility  of  Japan  lending  armed  assist- 
ance to  Aguinaldo  and  his  associates  was 
demonstrated  by  the  details  of  an  alleged 
incident  which  circulated  within  official 
circles  at  Manila.  During  the  first  part  of 
February,  1896,  a  Japanese  cruiser  arrived 
at  the  Philippine  capital  on  a  courtesy  visit. 
The  Katipunan  apparently  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  sent 
representatives  to  make  an  efiFort  to  confer 
with  the  officers  of  the  vessel.  It  was  claimed 
that  this  delegation  met  and  talked  with  an 
Admiral  Hirawa  and  a  fellow  officer.  Accord- 
ing to  reliable  sources,  an  agreement  was 
negotiated  between  the  Japanese  Consul- 
General,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Kati- 
punan, on  the  other.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Filipinos  were  to  pay  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pesos  in  eight  installments  for 
a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
This  plan  was  said  to  have  failed  because  the 
Katipunan  was  not  able  to  raise  the  necessary 
sum  of  money  before  its  activities  were 
discovered  and  curtailed  by  the  Spanish 
officials. 

Although  some  impartial  observers  tended 
to  discredit  this  story  at  the  time,  official 
documents  of  the  Spanish  Government 
tended  to  substantiate  it.  The  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines,  writing  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1896,  to  Marquis  de  la  Barrera, 
Spain's  Minister  to  Japan,  stated,  *'I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Japanese  Government  is 
exerting  effort  to  show  good  will  toward  our 
Government,  but  I  note  something  strange 
which  induces  me  not  to  confide  absolutely 
in  the  promises  of  Japanese  officials  nor  to 
act  in  accordance  therewith.  The  coming  to 


Manila  of  a  Japanese  Viscount,  the  son  of  an 
Admiral,  under  the  pretext  of  business,  who 
conferred  secretly  with  the  most  prominent 
Filipino  agitators,  makes  me  presume  that, 
even  if  I  am  not  aware  of  an  agreement  which 
might  have  been  concluded  between  them, 
at  least  an  understanding  was  established 
which  may  be  dangerous  in  the  future." 

Spain's  colonial  authorities  also  regarded 
with  suspicion  the  presence  of  certain  Fili- 
pinos at  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  who  since 
1892  had  sought  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  struggle  against  their  west- 
ern rulers.  This  small  group  of  Filipino 
expatriates  was  augmented  early  in  1896  by 
the  arrival  of  several  representatives  of 
Aguinaldo  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
special  mission  of  soliciting  help  from  the 
Japanese  Government.  Their  activity  caused 
some  concern  to  the  Spaniards  during  the 
rebellion  of  1896-1897,  and  they  were  con- 
stantly under  the  observation  of  Her  Catholic 
Majesty's  diplomatic  representatives  in  Ja- 
pan. The  Spanish  Minister  to  Japan  un- 
covered some  facts  of  importance  in  con- 
nection with  these  Filipino  agitators.  In  one 
place,  he  spoke  of  their  having  intercourse 
with  the  Japanese  masoneria.  In  a  second 
report,  the  Filipinos  were  said  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  soshis.  The  soshis  and  masoneria 
were  elements  belonging  to  the  Genyosha 
society  and  similar  organizations  of  a  super- 
nationalistic  character  which  had  begun  to 
work  secretly  for  the  unification  of  the  Far 
East  under  Japanese  leadership.  While  the 
Japanese  Government,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  not  have  openly  encouraged 
the  ambitions  of  the  Filipino  insurrectionists, 
the  secret  societies,  having  among  their  mem- 
bers men  of  prominence  and  influence,  were 
in  a  position  to  maintain  relations  with  the 
Katipunan.  Marquis  Hirobumi  Ito,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  in  Japan,  later  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  familiar  with  condi- 
tions in  the  Philippines  since  1894. 

It  was  confirmed  that  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment attempted  to  prevent  its  nationals 
from  negotiating  with  the  Filipinos.  In  a 
communication  from  Yokohama,  August  26, 
1896,  the  Spanish  Minister  informed  the 
Governor-General  that  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties had  taken  stringent  measures  to  break 
up  the  intercourse  between  the  soshis  and 
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Aguinaido's  representatives.  In  order  to  be 
absolutely  certain  about  the  matter,  the 
Spanish  Government  asked  the  Tokyo 
Foreign  office  if  there  were  any  Japanese 
subjects  involved  in  the  Tagalog  rebellion. 
Desiring  to  give  Spain  complete  satisfaction, 
Tokyo  ordered  the  Japanese  Consul  at  Hong- 
kong to  make  a  thorough  investigation.  The 
eagerness  of  Japan  to  satisfy  Spain  was 
reflected  by  the  fact  that  this  investigation 
was  conducted  at  a  time  when  the  Japanese 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  cabinet  crisis. 

Despite  these  precautionary  steps,  the 
Spanish  authorities  were  convinced  that  the 
Japanese  would  continue  to  play  a  role  of 
increasing  importance  in  the  future  of  the 
Philippines.  Without  doubt,  "the  recent  suc- 
cess of  Japan  in  asserting  herself  as  a  strong 
nation  had  encouraged  the  Filipinos  in  their 
attempt  to  throw  oflF  the  Spanish  yoke. 
This  fact  was  aired  openly  by  Governor- 
General  Cafmilio  Palavieja  who  succeeded 
in  crushing  the  revolt.  According  to  soine 
observers,  Aguinaldo's  emissaries  in  Japan 
had  dispatched  a  petition  to  the  Emperor 
asking  him  to  establish  a  protectorate  over 
the  Philippines.  This  petition,  signed  by  some 
5,000  Filipinos,  was  allegedly  accepted  with- 
out comment  or  subsequent  action. 

It  was  also  rumored  that  Spain,  tiring  of 
its  colonial  responsibilities,  oflFered  to  sell  the 
Philippines  to  Japan  in  1896  for  $3,000,000 
gold.  The  Japanese,  according  to  this  account, 
refused  to  consider  the  proposition.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  eminent  Spanish  diplomat, 
Don  Francisco  de  Reynoso,  reiterated  that 


Japan  herself  had  proposed  to  purchase  the 
Philippines.  Marshal  Yamagata,  while  at 
Moscow  during  the  coronation  of  Czar 
Nicholas  II  in  1894,  tentatively  suggested 
that  Spain  sell  the  archipelago  to  Japan  for 
forty  million  pounds  sterling.  Reynoso  stated 
that  the  Japanese  were  then  disposed  to  give 
this  sum  for  the  Far  Eastern  colony  because 
of  its  strategic  location  and  its  possible  use 
for  the  diversion  of  their  increasing  popula- 
tion. 

One  might  speculate  at  great  length  as  to 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  Philip- 
pines if  the  War  of  1898  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  had  not  occurred.  However 
limited  were  the  activities  of  expansionist- 
minded  Japanese  in  connection  with  the 
Filipino  rebellion  of  1896-1897,  they  pointed 
to  a  program  which  subsequently  was  to  be 
adopted  as  the  official  policy  of  the  Japanese 
Government.  Another  significant  but  little 
publicized  chapter  in  the  evolution  of  this 
program  was  to  transpire  during  Aguinaldo's 
insurrection  against  the  United  States, 
1899-1902. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  human  progress 
can  be  achieved  only  if  we  understand  the 
lessons  taught  us  by  the  careful  analysis  of 
history.  This  is  certainly  true  with  reference 
to  our  future  policies  regarding  Japan.  At  the 
present  time,  following  a  bloody  war  waged 
victoriously  by  the  United  States  in  checking 
Japan's  predatory  ambitions,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  our  former  foe's  program  of 
empire-building  was  firmly  embedded  in  the 
past. 


INTERPRETED  BY  A  WAVE 

Contributed  by  LIEUTENANT  EDGAR  H.  MARTIN,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 

About  a  half  hour  after  the  morning  section  of  CVG  87's  weekend  warriors  was  airborne  from  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Glenview,  Illinois,  the  Army  field  nearby  warned  Aerology  that  it  had  sighted  a 
tornado  heading  for  our  air  station.  Immediately  thereafter  we  went  into  a  Condition  Two  alert,  and 
planes  began  landing,  it  seemed,  on  all  rimways  simultaneously.  No  one  wanted  any  of  the  airplane 
drivers  caught  in  anything  as  undeterminable  as  a  tornado. 

Shortly  after  the  sirens  and  whistles  sounded  the  alarm,  a  Chief  Aerographer,  with  a  working  party 
some  distance  from  the  Aerology  office,  called  the  station  switchboard  to  find  out  what  the  warning 
was  for. 

"It's  just  so  ridiculous!"  answered  the  Wave  switchboard  operator.  "They  told  me  that  a  torpedo 
was  headed  for  the  station!" 

{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in^  the,  V^ofSixxs^K^. 


READY  FOR  TARGETS  OM  LAND 


MARINE   CORPS  AVIATION— AN   INFANTRY- 

MAN'S   OPINION 

by  MAJOR  J.  N.  RENTZ,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 


^LONG  with  speculation  on  discussions  at 
/\  the  Key  West  Conference,  a  new,  a 
i\  fertile  field  for  inter-Service  wrangling 
opened.  As  a  result,  reams  and  reams  of 
paper  will  be  wasted  by  proponents  of  Naval 
Aviation,  Marine  Corps  Aviation,  or  a  single- 
Service  Air  Force ;  yet  few  if  any  writers  will 
mention,  or  even  take  into  consideration  the 
real — the  down  to  earth — reason  for  aviation 
as  a  weapon.  An  honest  appraisal  of  Marine 
Corps  Aviation  and  its  position  in  our  future 
military  establishment  therefore  becomes  es- 
sential. 

Talk  as  they  will,  the  primary  reason  for 
the  aviator's  existence — other  than  strategic 
bombing — is  support  of  the  infantry,  "the 
Queen  of  Battles."  Since  the  day  an  air 
service  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the 
Army  Signal  Corps,  its  basic  raison  d^etre 
has  been  ultimate  support  of  the  soldier 
fighting  on  land.  Support  of  ships  at  sea 
followed  as  night  follows  the  day.  As  a  con- 
sequence America  has  developed  the  strong- 
est single  support  weapon  the  world  has  seen 
since  Hannibal  introduced  the  elephant. 

Before  discussing  any  subject,  a  student 
must  acquaint  himself  with  the  historical 
background  thereof. 

Marine  Corps  Aviation  was  born  on  May 
22,  1912,  when  First  Lieutenant  Alfred 
Austell  Cunningham  reported  for  duty  as  a 
student  at  the  Navy's  flight  school  in  An- 
napolis. Throughout  the  next  few  years  of 
its  existence.  Marine  Air  underwent  growing 
pains,  acquiring  techniques,  mechanical  skills 
and  **know-how"t)f  flying  as  more  and  more 
Marines  became  interested  in  the  anti- 
quated planes  of  aviations'  early  days.  World 
War  1  gave  added  impetus  to  the  flight  pro- 
gram. 

The  period  of  the  '20's  and  '30 's  marked 
the  development  of  a  mission  which  became, 
in  World  War  II,  a  hallmark  of  Marine  Corps 
Aviation.  In  October,  1919,  Lieutenant  Law- 
son    H.    M.    Sanderson,    attached    to    the 


Fourth  Marine  Air  Squadron,  then  flying 
support  missions  for  Marine  ground  units 
operating  against  Haitian  bandits,  conducted 
the  first  successful  experiments  in  dive  bomb- 
ing under  actual  combat  conditions.  From 
that  time  until  the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
Marine  Air  Squadrons  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  close  air  support, 
practicing  it  in  Santo  Domingo,  China, 
Nicaragua,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Low  budgets  and  disinterestedness  ob- 
structed maturation  of  Marine  Air  during 
the  decades  of  peace.  Congress,  generally 
reluctant  to  invest  in  military  preparedness, 
failed  to  provide  funds  for  aeronautical  ex- 
pansion and  research.  Meanwhile,  most 
American  strategists,  lacking  an  appreciation 
for  the  potentialities  of  the  new  weapon, 
relegated  aviation  to  a  position  of  relative 
unimportance.  Thus  any  progress  made  by 
one  or  another  of  the  air  services  was  in  the 
field  of  actual  combat  experience,  and  this 
advantage  was  attained  by  Marine  Corps 
Aviation  alone. 

In  1931  units  of  the  Marine  air  arm  were 
assigned  to  duty  with  carriers  of  the  Fleet, 
and  for  the  three  years  following  the  flight 
decks  of  the  Langky,  Saratoga,  and  Lexington 
hummed  with  activity  of  Marines  gaining 
experience  at  carrier  landings  and  take-offs. 
By  December  7,  1941,  therefore,  as  far  as 
combat  experience  was  concerned,  Marine 
Corps  Aviation  might  have  been  more  fully 


With  degrees  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Major  Rentz  was 
commissioned  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on 
January  30, 1942.  Following  his  war  service,  he  is 
presently  attached  to  the  Marine  Corps  Histori- 
cal Division,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
Marine  Corps  monograph  Bougainville  and  the 
Northern  Solomons. 
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prepared  for  combat  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can air  service. 

Official  recognition  and  designation  of 
Marine  Corps  Aviation's  wartime  missions 
was  made  in  1935  when  the  Navy  adopted 
the  Marine  Corps  Schools'  Tentative  Landing 
Operations  Manual.  This  publication,  and  its 
1938  replacement,  FTF-ldJj  spelled  out  the 
Marine  air  arm's  role  to\  include,  among 
other  things,  progressive  relief  of  Naval  avi- 
ation supporting  a  landing  operation  as  well 
as  attack  in  support  of  ground  operations. 

From  this  directive  the  Marine  Corps  drew 
the  concept  which  became  the  basic  function 
of  its  aviation  branch  in  World  War  II,  and 
which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  will  be 
its  assignment  in  any  future  struggle;  that  is, 
support  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  in  amphib- 
ious operations.  Although  Marine  pilots, 
having  received  their  initial  training  in 
Naval  flight  schools,  are  designated  Naval 
Aviators — fully  trained  to  conduct  a  purely 
Naval  mission  as  such — the  primary  mission 
of  Marine  Corps  Aviation  remains.  To  exe- 
cute this  assignment  it  is  first  necessary  to 
clear  the  skies  of  enemy  aircraft,  then  to 
conduct  strafing  and  close-in  bombing  at- 
tacks when  and  where  requested  by  Marines 
on  the  ground. 

In  carrying  out  this  duty.  Marine  flyers 
frequently  operate  from  aircraft  carriers 
during  the  initial  stages  of  a  landing  opera- 
tion, for  adequate  shore  facilities  are  not 
always  available.  By  developing  this  specialty 
Marine  Air  duplicates  an  activity  of  Naval 
aviation,  but  it  is  a  specialty  that  cannot  be 
performed  by  the  Air  Forces,  untrained  in 
carrier  landings  and  unappreciative  of  naval 
dispositions,  formations,  and  tactics.  On  the 
other  hand,  Marine  pilots  are  specialists  in 
close-in  air  support,  a  tactic  discovered  and 
developed  by  them  and  later  studied  and 
adopted  by  the  Army  Air  Corps  whose 
Attack  Aviation  amply  demonstrated  its 
practicability.  Although  duplication  of  a 
function  again  appears  to  have  resulted, 
close  analysis  will  reveal  that  Marine  aviators 
place  emphasis  on  air-ground  coordination, 
particularly  during  the  critical  ship-to-shore 
phase  of  a  landing  attack.  Since  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  is  not  vitally  interested  in  this 
type  of  operation — currently  emphasizing 
training  in  air-to-air  support  and  strategic 


bombing,  instead — it  therefore  remains  for 
Marine  Corps  Aviation  to  execute  this  im- 
portant function.  Furthermore,  the  specialist 
training  of  Marine  pilots  enables  them  to 
perfect  the  tactical  relationship  between 
naval  components  and  Marine  ground  and 
air  units. 

Without  bothering  to  look  at  the  record 
hung  up  by  Marine  Corps  Aviation  during 
World  War  II — it  speaks  for  itself — let  us 
delve  into  the  basis  of  close-in  air  support. 
Just  what  is  it?  What  does  it  mean?  What  is 
expected  of  it?  What  can  it  do? 

Close-in  air  support  is  a  Marine  Corps 
development.  In  its  accepted  military  sense 
it  implies  immediate  and  specific  assistance 
by  aircraft  to  infantry  units  engaged  in 
direct  combat  with  the  enemy.  This  activity 
is  indicative  of  the  objective  team-work 
characteristic  of  Marines.  In  this  sense, 
Marines  consider  aircraft  as  simply  one  weap- 
on, along  with  tanks,  artillery,  and  infantry, 
made  available  by  the  American  people  to 
military  commanders  for  the  execution  of 
their  missions.  This  concept  indicates,  more- 
over, the  employment  of  aircraft  in  any  man- 
ner which  may  be  of  direct  assistance  to 
ground  forces,  whether  engaged  in  infantry 
combat  ashore  or  approaching  a  beach  in 
landing-craft. 

As  defined  by  Marine  Corps  Schools,  close- 
in  air  support  is  the  Attack  by  aircraft  of 
hostile  ground  targets  which  are  at  such  close 
range  to  friendly  front  lines  as  to  require 
detailed  integration  of  each  air  mission  with 
the  fire  and  movement  of  the  ground  forces  in 
order  to  insure  safety^  prevent  interference  with 
other  elements  of  the  combined  arms,  and  per- 
mit  prompt  exploitation  of  the  shock,  casualty, 
and  neutralization  effect  of  the  air  attack.  This 
doctrine,  of  course,  while  it  recognizes  the 
necessity  and  significance  of  strategic  bomb- 
ing and  interdictory  attacks,  by  its  very 
definition  excludes  all  air  missions  performed 
outside  the  range  of  ground  forces.  In  ampli- 
fication it  may  be  pointed  out  that  close-in 
air  support  is  the  attack  of  ground  objectives 
by  aircraft  employing  any  or  all  available 
agents — bombs,  machine  guns,  smoke,  rock- 
ets, etc. — within  as  little  as  200  yards  of 
front  line  troops. 

Ground  forces,  faced  with  stubborn  enemy 
resistance  based  on  terrain  unapproachable 
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by  tanks  and  immune  from  the  e£Pects  of 
artillery  or  naval  gunfire,  call  for  close-in 
air  support.  An  air  attack  conducted  on 
such  a  target  must  necessarily  be  tactically 
integrated  with  the  ground  effort  in  order 
that  the  great  shock  effect  of  close-in  bomb- 
ing and  strafing  may  be  properly  exploited. 
Without  thorough  training  and  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  tactics  employed  by 
the  ground  units,  as  well  as  perfect  liaison 
between  pilots  and  supported  infantry  unit 
commanders,  accomplishment  of  this  deli- 
cate task  becomes  well-nigh  impossible.  It  is 
likewise  essential  for  the  ground  units  to 
appreciate  the  capabilities  and  limitations 
of  their  supporting  arm.  A  perfect  meeting 
of  minds  must  exist.  Only  through  continued 
training  with  one  another,  constantly  observ- 
ing each  other's  tactics,  and  actual  sympathy 
for  each  other's  problems  may  such  coordi- 
nation be  achieved. 

Marine  pilots  are  trained  for  the  support 
of  landing  operations  in  all  its  phases,  from 
covering  a  convoy  during  its  approach  to  the 
target  to  giving  close-in  support  to  Fleet 
Marine  Force  ground  units  engaged  on  the 
beach;  it  is  in  this  latter  phase  that  Marine 
air  has  become  especially  proficient.  Pilots 
supporting  Marines  on  the  ground  must  be 
acquainted  with  Fleet  Marine  Force  tactics, 
dispositions,  and  formations,  must  recognize 
Marine  uniforms,  equipment,  and  installa- 
tions, and  must  be  conversant  with  Marine 
lingo.  Only  close  and  continual  association 
will  attain  this  optimum. 

An  infantry  officer,  requesting  air  support, 
expects  action  immediately,  not  next  week;  he 
expects  the  target,  not  his  command  post, 
to  be  destroyed.  He  has  neither  the  time  nor 


the  patience  to  brief  his  air  support  on  fac- 
tors it  should  already  know.  If  the  air  unit 
has  trained  with  the  supported  unit  during 
periods  of  nominal  peace,  it  will  then  need 
to  know  only  the  location  and  nature  of  its 
target.  Other  details  will  be  worked  out 
automatically  by  staffs  of  the  respective  air 
and  ground  unit  commanders.  Air-ground 
liaison,  to  include  signals,  directional  mark- 
ers, front-line  panels,  and  the  like,  will  have 
been  perfected  beforehand. 

Marine  Corps  Aviation  can  neutralize 
targets  immediately  confronting  front  line 
troops.  It  has  done  it  in  the  past  as  attested 
by  the  recent  war;  it  can  do  it  at  the  present 
time  as  attested  by  recent  maneuvers;  and 
it  will  do  it  in  the  future,  if  allowed  to  work 
along  with  and  train  with  Marine  infantry. 

The  Marine  on  the  ground,  interested  in 
his  own  personal  safety,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  security  of  his  nation,  will  insist  on  close- 
in  air  support  by  Marines  for  Marines.  The 
Marine  ground  commander  must  have  con- 
trol of  his  air  support  if  adequate  protection 
is  to  be  afforded  his  troops,  and  if  his  objec- 
tives are  to  be  taken  with  a  minimum  of 
casualties.  He  cannot  afford  misunderstand- 
ings which  may  arise  as  a  result  of  inter- 
Service  differences;  he  must  have  close-in 
support  exactly  where  he  wants  it  and  when 
he  wants  it.  Unless  he  has  Marines  to  sup- 
port him,  this  ideal  will  in  all  likelihood  be 
unobtainable. 

If  another  war  comes  we  must  be  complete- 
ly prepared.  Infantrymen  who  will  be  en- 
gaged in  mortal  combat  desire  the  highly 
trained  specialists  of  Marine  Corps  Aviation 
in  the  planes  flying  about  overhead,  prepared 
at  any  instant  to  render  close-in  air  support. 


FATAL  ERROR 

CofUribuied  by  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  DANIEL  E.  NICHOLS,  U.S.N.R. 

"Learn  anything  at  the  Navy  Yard?" 

"Yeah.  Saw  a  radar  operate.  Went  aboard  several  ships  and  took  in  all  I  could.  Terrible  thing  hap- 
pened when  we  went  aboard  the  first  destroyer,  though." 
"What  happened?" 

"First  five  fellows  to  go  aboard  failed  to  salute  the  ensign." 
"My  gosh!  That  is  terrible.  What  did  the  Ensign  say?" 

{Thf  PnocKRDTNGS  it*il1  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  suhtnitte/f  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings). 
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Highly  skilled  and  e: 


SALUTE   TO   THE   SEABEES 


TODAY  there  are  5,000  Seabees  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  most  of  them 
serving  as  maintenance  forces  at  .scat- 
tered overseas  locations.  Ih  time  of  national 
emergency,  they  can  be  rapidly  augmented, 
for  the  organization  has  been  established  and 
proved:  it  was  the  Seabees  of  World  War  II, 
258,872  strong  in  July,  1945,  who  built  the 
road  to  Tokyo. 

The  idea  of  militarizing  thp.  Navy's  con- 
struction workers  was  actuality  developed  in 
World  War  I.  The  Seabees'as  they  emerged 
in  World  War  II,  however,  reckon  their 
"birthday"  as  28  December  1941,  the  day 
authorization  was  received  for  formation  of 
the  first  Naval  Construction  Regiment,  con- 
sisting of  three  battalions. 

The  services  of  contractors  and  their 
civilian  employees  could  not  be  utilized  ade- 
quately in  combat  zones.  Under  military  law, 
a  civilian  offering  armed  resistance  to  an 
enemy  is  liable  to  summary  execution  as  a 
guerrilla,  in  event  of  capture.  Furthermore, 
civilian  workers  lacked  the  training  neces- 


sary to  defend  themselves.  This  fact,  learned 
at  Wake,  Cavite,  and  Guam,  cost  the  lives 
of  many  workers,  the  capture  of  more,  and 
created  problems  beyond  solution  by  civilian 
personnel  in  time  of  war.  But  the  Seabees 
did  the  job. 

Participating  in  every  major  amphibious 
operation  conducted  by  American  fighting 
forces,  either  Ajimy  or  Navy,  including  the 
crossing  of  theRhine,  the  Seabees  followed 
the  assault  waves  ashore  and,  with  their 
many  skills,  set  about  constructing  the  fa- 
cilities necessary  so  that  the  attack  might  be 
pushed  deeper  into  enemy  territory. 

Four  Construction  Battalions,  the  6th, 
18th,  20th,  and  121st,  received  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation.  The  40th  Seabees 
were  awarded  the  Army  Distinguished  Unit 
Badge.  Eleven  battalions  received  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation,  as  did  three  main- 
tenance units  and  the  1006th  Detachment. 
Of  the  Seabees  it  has  been  well  said:  "Their 
pride  in  their  service  is  matched  only  by  their 
pride  in  the  combat  forces  they  serve." 


BORN  OF  THE 


HARBOR  DISASTER 


Ogicia!  U.  S.  Navy  Pholc 


LAYING  HARSTON  HATTING  IN  THE  ALEUTIANS 


BUU.DOZER— SEDAN  SUPER-DE-LUXE  MODEL 


OpciaJ  U.  S.  Navy  . 

THE  GEEHEEBEE  BRIKGS  A  LANDING  CRAFT  A 

With  oil  drums  for  floats,  this  strange  super-gadget  lifted  small  boats  and  barges,  became  a  kind  of  movable  dry 
dock,  aod  gieatly  speeded  up  repairs  on^^damaged  craft. 


Offinal  U.  S,  Navy  Pholagi 

THIS  LST  AND  ITS  CARGO  WERE  SAVED  BY  THE  SEABEES 


tlifico)  U.  S.  S< 


mjU-lXJZER  ktb(,LES  CATALINA 


This  PBV  bad  liccn  abandoned  us  a  wreck  on  a  hidden  reef  off  New  Georgia  Island  in  the  Solomons.  The  Scabcc 
bulldozer  managed  to  snag  il  olT,  and  thus  save  another  piece  of  valuable  equipment  for  the  war  effort. 


IT  TAKES  ALL  KINDS  OF  LANDINGS  TO  MAKE  A  WAR 
0  pontoons 


Official   U.   S.   W. 


As  a  matler  of  fact,  the  bulldozer  kept  on  chunimg  throusb  this  Admiralty  Island  muck  until  a  drainage  d 
was  opened.  Meanwhile  the  preliminaries  to  setting  up  an  advanced  base  were  getting  underway.  There  isn  t  m 
choice  between  Iropical  marsb  and  Aleutian  tundra.  Both  succumbed  to  tbe  Seabets. 


THE  40TH  BATTALION  WORKED  AROUND  THE  CLOCK 

"For  outstanding  performance  of  duty  on  Los  Ncgros  Island,  where  its  members  fought  as  they  built  atvlcn.<jl«^' 
their  few  leisure  hours  off  duty  to  attack  the  enemy"— ao  reads  live  Ww  ^^cvm^toctvV  cAftXvro.Nuwxi™-'*.'^ 
Seabees. 


SEABEES  CONSTRUCTED  THE  TINIAN  B-»  BASE 


A  dose  friendship  and  mutual  admintUoo  developed  between  the  men  who  flew  and  serviced  the  Superfortrases 
and  the  Seabees  who  made  operation  of  the  big  bomben  from  Tinian  possible  and  safe. 


Ogieiat  U.  S.   Navy  Phii*oarapk 

THE  SEABEES  D 


VELOFED  INACCESSIBLE  IX)CATIONS 


OPcittl   U.  S.  N, 


D-DAY  RIDE  ON  A  RHINO  FERRY 


Seabee  developed  and  manned  "Rhino  Ferries"  were  used  extensively  for  ship  to  shore  transportation  during  the 
Normandy  invasion.  These  self- propelled  ponioons  were  powered  with  two  outboard  motors  developing  143 
horeepowet. 


GETTIXG  THE  SUPPLIES 


-^^-^ 


SEA  BAG-THE  SEABEE'S  HOUSEBOAT  HOME 

When  Seabecs  found  housing  fidlities  on  s  Central  Pacific  Island  inadequate,  Ihey  requisitioned  a  1,500-ton  ligblet 
andcoDvertedit  into  a  "houseboat."  The  5e(i  fag  was  towed  to  three  forward  areas,  covering  a  distance  of  almost 
2,000  nautical  miles. 


THIS  IS  A  DE-H;XE  MODEL 


DRILLING  WITH  A  TSHM  CANNON 


The  shells  drove  holes  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  eight  to  ten  feet  deep  in 
dynamite  charges.  This  novel  method  proved  a  great  ti  ' 

diilling. 


EVEN  MOUNT  SUWBACHI  DIDNT  ESCAPE 


K  NEWCOMER  LEARNS  THE  ROPES 


OffctaJ  U.  S,  Navy  Pki 


EXPERIENCE 


The  vital  job  of  manning  pontoon  causeways  over  which  supphea  travel  from  ship  to  shore  ts  a  ^edal^  in  which 
rhe  post-war  trainees  are  thoroughly  practiced.  Here  a  ponlonn  "string"  h  launched  to  he  shortly  towed  into  itt 
proper  pUre. 


ISCUSSIONS^= 

COMMENTS= 

NOTES 


Pushbuttons  Need  Men 

(See  page  149,  February  1949  Proceeddjos) 

Lieutenant  Commander  Joseph  Per- 
NAL,  U.  S,  Naval  Reserve  (Inactive). — 
In  the  February  issue  of  the  Proceedings  I 
read  the  interesting  article  by  Commander 
Fahy  on  the  problem  of  recruiting  technical 
specialists  for  the  Navy. 

The  article  sheds  light  on  a  serious  problem 
that  is  facing  the  post-war  Navy.  But  it  is 
hard  to  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  Chief  Electronics  technician  in  the 
article.  He  states:  "I've  been  to  the  Navy's 
technical  schools  and  studied  to  get  this  far. 
In  the  past  year  I've  spent  over  300  dollars  of 
my  own  money  for  more  courses  and  books 
to  help  me  in  my  Job.  Yet  the  Chief  Boat- 
swain's Mate  over  there  draws  more  money 
than  I  do,  and  he  can  just  about  write  his 

Unfortunately  many  specialists  feel  the 
same  way  about  the  "old  line"  ratings.  What 
they  fail  to  realize  is  that  the  "old  line" 
Chiefs  are  also  highly  trained  and  valuable 
men.  They  may  not  know  much  about 
electronics,  but  their  knowledge  was  gained 
through  long  years  of  experience.  The  Chief 
Specialists  are  generally  excused  from  many 
of  the  responsibilities  that  an  "old  line" 
Chief  has.  As  the  number  of  Chief  Specialists 
in  our  Navy  continues  to  grow,  so  will  the 
load  grow  on  the  "old  line"  Chiefs. 

As  Commander.  Fahy  has  pointed  out,  the 
Chief  Specialists  are  very  important  in  our 
Navy.  It  is  hoped  that  more  of  the  Chief 
Specialists  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  the  "old  line"  Chiefs 
in  our  Navy. 


E  Plurlbus  Unum 

(See  page  815,  July  1949  Pkoceedinos) 

Commander  Logan  Cresap,  U.S.N,, 
(Ret.).— Seeing  your  comment  under  the 
photograph  of  the  U.S.S.  Menges  on  page 
815  of  the  July,  1949  Proceedings,  reminds 
me  of  the  following  episode  in  the  First 
World   War. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the 
British  had  a  class  of  destroyers  named  after 
African  tribes,  and  of  this  group  of  destroy- 
ers there  were  two  by  the  names  of  H.M.S, 
Zulu  and  H.M.S.  Nubian. 

I  don't  recall  the  nature  of  the  disaster 
which  resulted  in  the  following  damage,  but 
however  it  was  caused,  the  Zulu  lost  her 
after  end  and  the  Nubian  lost  her  forward 
end.  The  remaining  ends  were  gotten  into 
port,  put  into  the  same  drydock,  trimmed, 
and  finally  put  together  to  form  a  new  de- 
stroyer. 

The  British  took  the  corresponding  ends 
of  the  respective  names  and  called  the  ship 
the  Ztibian! 

Graving  Dock  at  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard 

(See  page  578,  May  1M9  Proceedincs) 

Commander  Cyril  Morand,  U.S.N.R.^ 
Looking  through  the  May  1949  Naval  Insti- 
tute Proceedings  I  note  on  page  578  a 
photograph  of  "an  early  type  of  graving 
dock.  Constructed  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  by  BuYds&Docks,"  and  that  "this 
photograph  was  taken  in   1876." 

For  your  information  this  dock,  known  as 
No.  1  at  the  Naval  Base,  was  constructed  in 
1891  under  the  superintendence  of  Nvj'^A. 
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Constructor  Robert  E.  Peary,  discoverer  of 
the  North  Pole.  According  to  records  at  the 
Base,  contract  for  this  structure  was  awarded 
18  February  1889  and  was  completed  18 
March  1891,  at  a  cost  of  $550,000.  It  is  still 
in  active  operation,  used  for  docking  smaller 
vessels,  destroyers,  submarines,  yard  craft, 
etc.  The  dock  is  459'  10"  on  the  floor  by 
50'  width  with  a  depth  over  the  sill  of  25'  5". 
Its  predecessor  was  the  wooden  sectional 
floating  drydock  transferred  from  the  old 
Federal  St.  Navy  Yard  in  1876,  where  it  was 
built  about  1851.  It  was  abandoned  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  the  graving  dock.  This 
dock  was  not  dissimilar  to  the  sectional 
floating  dock  illustrated  on  the  same  page 
(578)  in  the  view  of  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

(Editor's  Note:  The  information  printed  under  the 
picture  in  the  May  Proceedings  was  quoted  almost 
verbatim  from  the  description  on  the  back  of  the  orig- 
inal photograph  when  it  was  sent  us.  However,  we 
welcome  any  corrections  or  additional  information,  such 
as  is  provided  in  this  contribution.) 

A  Well  Disciplined  Merchant  Marine 

(See  page  1467,  December  1948  Proceedings,  and 
page  823,  July  1949  Proceedings) 

Alden  W.  Gould,  Jr. — Lieutenant 
Crouch's  article  relative  to  the  discipline  of 
crews  aboard  Merchant  ships  of  this  nation 
has  finally  brought  out  the  "facts  of  life" 
of  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine,  and  I  for 
one  was  glad  to  read  of  it. 

There  are  many  seaborne  services  in  this 
land  that  employ  merchant  seamen  to  man 
their  vessels  besides  the  regular  Merchant 
Service.  During  the  war,  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  &  Geodetic 
Survey  aboard  vessels  surveying  and  chart- 
ing various  coastlines,  often  under  hazardous 
conditions,  were  subject  to  strafing,  bomb- 
ing, and  whatnot.  These  men  were  civilians, 
every  last  one  of  them,  from  the  ship's  skip- 
per to  the  lowest  scullion;  but  were  they 
given  bonuses  for  being  bombed,  torpedoed, 
and  strafed?  No!  The  personnel  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey  at  Manila  were 
P.O.W.'s,  even  though  they  were  civilians. 
How  many  merchant  seamen  were  subjected 
to  the  same  hardships  as  they,  and  yet  did 
not  make  a  claim  for  a  bonus  for  same?  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  is  the  em- 
ployer of  these  men.  The  individual  shipping 
company  is  employer  of  regular  seamen. 


There  is  discipline  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  because  it  is  operated 
efficiently  by  commissioned  officers  and  per- 
sonnel who  know  their  business.  They  need 
not  have  seaman's  papers  to  enlist  for  the 
one  year's  tour  of  duty,  as  the  Federal 
Government  will  procure  for  them  the  papers 
that  are  needed  after  a  regular  examination 
by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Another  organization,  under  the  heading 
of  seaborne  services,  is  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  with  its  Quarantine  Patrol 
vessels  that  require  seamen.  Again  there  is 
discipline  because  of  efficient  commissioned 
officers  and  the  willingness  of  the  enlisted 
men  to  co-operate. 

Another  is  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice that  employs  seamen  for  its  Fisheries 
Patrol  vessel  off  the  coast  of  New  England. 
There  is  discipline  there  also  because  of  the 
willingness  of  the  ship's  crew  to  co-operate 
with  the  officers  on  board. 

Then  there  is  the  largest  Merchant  Fleet 
in  the  world,  the  U.  S.  Army  Transport 
Service,  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps,  then  under 
Army  Transportation  Corps,  and  in  1948 
transferred  by  a  special  directive  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

This  service  has  a  subsidiary,  the  U.  S. 
Army  Harbor  Boat  Service.  The  types  of 
craft  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Transport  Service 
range  from  the  lowest  barges  to  the  largest 
transports  and  hospital  sl^ips.  Here  again 
the  personnel  are  all  civilians  in  this  15,000 
craft  fleet.  Is  there  discipline  in  this  service? 
I'll  say  there  is !  With  ships  like  the  U.S.  A.T.'s 
Monterey^  Admiral  Sims,  Admiral  Capps, 
Admiral  Eberle,  Admiral  Rodman ,  General 
Hodges,  and  the  Hermitage  and  others,  there 
had  to  be  discipline  among  the  crew.  Every 
member  of  the  ship's  company  held  the  re- 
quired U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  papers  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  in  order  to  enter 
the  U.  S.  Army  Transport  Service  and  the 
U.  S.  Army  Harbor  Boat  Service,  but  their 
services  along  with  the  Armed  Forces  (more 
so  than  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine)  were 
never  revealed  to  the  public.  On  my  ship,  the 
U.  S.  Army  Transport  Admiral  £.  W.  Eberle 
(P-2),  formerly  U.S.N.  APA  No.  123,  we 
had  on  board  a  mixture  of  seamen  from  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Service  who  were  at  the 
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last  minute  detached  from  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Service  Training  Station,  Alameda, 
California,  as  well  as  non-union  seamen,  and 
union  seamen  who  couldn't  ship  on  one  of 
their  regular  union  ships,  and,  rather  than 
starve  ashore,  set  sail  on  Army  Transport 
Service  Craft.  Seamen  who  also  held  sea- 
men's papers  of  nations  such  as  Canada, 
Mexico,  Newfoundland,  were  crew  members. 
Even  with  such  a  mixture  on  board,  there 
was  discipline.  There  is  discipline  on  board 
any  ship  of  the  Federal  Government!  We  have 
a  Merchant  Marine,  other  Maritime  lands 
have  the  Merchant  Navy.  Why?  I  do  not 
know.  From  talks  with  men  who  have  worn 
the  various  uniforms  of  the  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine,  U.  S.  Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey, 
U.  S.  Maritime  Service,  and  my  own  U.  S. 
Army  Transport  Service  and  U.  S.  Army 
Harbor  Boat  Service,  I  find  many  men  and 
boys  are  content  under  supervision.  Union 
minded  men  will  say  "No,"  but  how  many 
seamen  in  the  U.  S.  today  would  sail  ships 
under  U.  S.  flag  if  the  Federal  Government 
aided  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  supervised 
them?  I  would  say  at  least  two-thirds  of 
them.  No  one  wants  too  much  supervision, 
I  agree,  but  discipline  is  a  must,  I  say, 
"Make  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  a  more 
disciplined  outfit,"  a  sort  of  active  reserve 
(more  than  it  is  now),  and  place  eflBicient 
crews  and  Naval  trained  Officers  on  board. 
Make  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  the  U.  S. 
Merchant  Navy! 

Mooring  to  a  Buoy 

(See  page  804,  July  1949  Proceedings) 

Chief  Boatswain  C.  M.  Robinett, 
U.S.N.  (Ret.).— The  article  "A  Method  to 
Expedite  Mooring  to  a  Buoy"  by  Captain 
W.  F.  Riggs,  Jr.,  in  the  July  1949  Proceed- 
ings, outlines  an  excellent  solution  to  what  is 
frequently  a  vexing  problem.  Most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  old  buoy  mooring  situation 
where  the  men  on  the  buoy  struggle  to  get 
the  shackle  into  position,  but  the  cussed 
thing  always  seems  to  be  just  a  couple  of 
feet  from  the  ring. 

This  method  of  mooring  is  not  new.  When 
the  writer  was  the  boatswain  of  the  Raleigh 
in  the  late  thirties  and  early  forties,  an 
almost  identical  rig  was  often  used  with  great 
success.  The  average  time  for  completing  the 


moor  after   the  ship   was  in  position  was 
about  three  minutes. 

Memory  being  what  it  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  now  whether  or  not  the  idea  originated 
in  the  Raleigh.  However,  the  writer,  together 
with  Lieutenant  Commander  T.  C.  Aylward 
and  the  Raleigh^s  forecastle  boatswain's 
mates,  worked  out  the  details  of  the  method, 
which  was  regularly  used  in  San  Diego  and 
also  a  few  times  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  the  Raleigh  rig,  the  connection  of  the 
trolley  wire  to  the  buoy  was  expedited  by  the 
use  of  a  S/8  inch  wire  strap,  the  bight  of 
which  was  seized  in  the  eye  of  the  mooring 
wire.  In  one  end  of  the  strap  was  spliced  a 
strong  snapnhook.  With  this  rig  it  was  a 
comparatively  simple  and  quick  operation 
for  a  member  of  the  boat  detail  to  pass  one 
part  of  the  strap  through  the  buoy  ring  and 
engage  the  snap-hook  in  the  eye  of  the 
other  end  of  the  strap.  Occasionally  a  small 
shackle  was  substituted  for  the  hook,  this 
having  the  advantage  of  being  stronger;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  the  disadvantage 
of  being  a  bit  slower. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  entire  method  is 
that  the  use  of  a  wire  is  dangerous  to  fore- 
castle personnel  if  an  excessive  strain  is 
thrown  on  the  line.  Experience  in  the  Raleigh 
proved  that  it  was  sometimes  advisable, 
especially  in  a  strong  breeze  or  in  a  swift 
current,  to  run  a  seven-inch  manila  hawser 
from  the  capstan  on  the  opposite  side  as 
both  a  preventer  and  a  helper  for  the  wire. 
By  using  two  boats  in  this  case,  little  delay 
will  be  experienced  and  the  added  safety 
contributes  to  peace  of  mind. 

This  comment  is  not  written  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  taking  credit  from  Captain  Riggs  for 
his  independent  development  of  the  method. 
The  writer  does  not  remember  who  brought 
the  idea  to  the  Raleigh  forecastle,  but  is  under 
the  impression  that  it  has  been  used  also  by  . 
the  ifetroit. 

Captain  Riggs  has  rendered  a  valuable 
service  by  sharing  his  knowledge  of  the 
method  through  the  pages  of  the  Proceed- 
ings. If  we  who  used  it  earlier  had  been  as 
thoughtful  of  our  fellow  seamen  as  he  has 
been,  many  commanding  officers,  first  lieu- 
tenants, and  boatswains  might  have  been 
spared  numerous  anxious  and  embarrassing 
moments   when   mooring  shiij  ta  ^  Vss:kRs^. 
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BEHIND  THIS  KAMIKAZE  WERE  KOEUTAl  NO  HONGt 

The  Kokutai,  first  translated  into  English  this  year,  was  to  the  Japan  of  World  War  II  what 
.Ifein  KatnpJ-xas  to  Nazi  Germany — and  then  some! 
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BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
Both  regular  and  associate  members  of  the  Institute  may  save  by  ordering  books  through  the  Book  Depart- 
ment. A  discount  of  10%  is  allowed  on  books  oi  other  publishers  (except  on  foreign  and  government  publications, 
and  on  boolis  on  whicli  publishers  do  not  give  a  discount).  Allow  reasonable  time  for  orders  to  be  cleared  and 
books  to  be  delivered  directly  to  you  by  pubUshers.  .\ddress  Secretary-Treasurer,  U,  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis, 
Maryland. 


KOKUTAI     NO     HONGI.     CARDINAL 
PRINCIPLES    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
ENTITY  OF  JAPAN.  Edited  by  Robert 
King   Hall.    Translated   by   John   Owen 
Gauntlett.  Cambridge:  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press.  1949.  200  pages.  S4.00. 
Reviewed  by  Lieutenant  Bertram 
VoGEL,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 
(Organized) 
Although  much  has  been  wiitten  in  recent 
years  about  pre-war,  militaristic  Japan,  no 
evaluation   of  that   nation's   thoughts  and 
ideologies  can  be  regarded  with  the  authority 
of   the  Kokutai  no  Hongi   (Cardinal   Prin- 
ciples of  the  National  Entity  of  Japan).    For 
the  Kokutai,  now  translated  into  English  for 
the  first  time,  was  to  the  Japan  of  1941  what 
Mein  KampJ  was  to  Nazi  Germany.  One  can 
grasp  its  unique  importance  when  one  con- 
siders the  fact  that  in  its  first  printing  alone, 
in  March  1937,  300,000  copies  were  prepared 
and  distributed  to  the  teaching  staffs  both  of 
public  and  of  private  schools.  By  early  1943, 
almost  two  million  copies  of  the  book  had 
been    sold    in    Japan,    and    approximately 
51,200   reproductions   of   it   had  ^appeared 
within  other  books. 

And  yet,  ironically  enough,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  American  authorities  to  find 
a  single  copy  of  the  Kokutai  shortly  after 
Japan's  surrender  in  1945.  Professor  Hall, 
editor  of  the  present  edition,  had,  however, 
already  seen  it  in  1940  during  the  course  of  a 


raid  on  a  secret  Japanese  school  conducted 
in  Brazil  at  that  time  by  a  former  Japanese 
naval  oiRcer.  And  later,  as  SCAP's  Chief  of 
the  Education  Sub-Section  of  Civil  Informa- 
tion and  Education,  he  made  arrangements 
for  its  publication  in  English  here. 

Although  the  KokutaVs  concern  with  the 
mythological  founding  of  Japan  and  the 
Im[>erial  Line  would  undoubtedly  seem  in- 
credibly unrealistic  to  the  average  American, 
to  most  Japanese  it  had  an  authority  and  a 
finahty  almost  without  counterpart  in  the 
Western  World.  As  Professor  HaU  carefully 
points  out,  the  Kokutai  virtually  estab- 
lished "the  norms  for  the  social  and  political 
thinking  of  the  Japanese."  In  that  respect 
the  Kokutai  was  far  more  effective  than  any 
Mein  Kampf  could  even  pretend  to  be.  For 
whereas  Hitler's  book  was  a  personal  phi- 
losophy which  was  ultimately  exalted  to 
national  policy,  the  Kokutai  was  a  national 
project  and  a  national  policy  from  the  very 
outset.  And  it  was  accepted  even  by  intel- 
lectual Japanese  as  infallible.  Under  the 
Kokutai,  states  Professor  Hall,  loyalty  "to 
the  Emperor  and  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Imperial  Line  becomes  not  a  duty  but  the 
object  of  life  itself." 

Certain  principles  expounded  in  the  sec- 
tion on  "Harmony  and  Truth"  are  in- 
credible to  an  American  but  philosophically 
acceptable  to  a  Japanese.  Thus,  for  example; 


Our  nation  i: 
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gard,  and  there  are  shrines  deifying  warlike  spir- 
its. .  .  .But  this  martial  spirit  is  not  [a  thing  that 
exists]  for  the  sake  of  itself  but  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  is  what  may  be  called  a  sacred  martial 
spirit.  Our  martial  spirit  does  not  have  for  its  ob- 
jective the  killing  of  men,  but  the  giving  of  life  to 
men.  This  martial  spirit  is  that  which  tries  to  give 
life  to  all  things,  and  is  not  that  which  destroys. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  strife  which  has  peace  as  its 
basis  with  a  promise  to  raise  and  to  develop;  and 
it  gives  life  to  things  through  its  strife.  .  .  .  War, 
in  this  sense,  is  not  by  any  means  intended  for  the 
destruction,  overpowering,  or  subjugation  of  oth- 
ers; and  it  should  be  a  thing  for  the  bringing  about 
of  great  harmony,  that  is,  peace,  doing  the  work 
of  creation  by  following  the  Way. 

Harmony,  to  the  Japanese,  was  based  on  the 
concord  of  all  things.  And  one  way  or  an- 
other, all  things  were  made  to  conform.  It  is 
a  peculiar  paradox  which  does  much  to  ex- 
plain the  ease  with  which  even  public  opinion 
in  Japan  could  be  regimented. 

According  to  the  Kokutai,  "The  spirit  of 
self-eflFacement  is  not  a  mere  denial  of  one- 
self, but  means  the  living  to  the  great,  true 
self  by  denying  one's  small  self."  Similarly, 
self-effacement  is  part  of  bushido.  For,  in 
effect,  **man  tried  to  fulfill  true  life  by  way 
of  death." 

The  translation  of  the  Kokutai  by  John 
Owen  Gauntlett,  a  British  professor  in 
Japan,  is  excellent,  and  Professor  Hall's 
introduction  to  the  text  itself  is  carefully 
and  intelligently  presented.  The  work  is  of 
real  value  not  only  to  a  historic  understand- 
ing of  modern  Japan,  but  to  the  more  im- 
mediate problems  of  Japan's  rehabilitation. 

ONE  STORY  OF  RADAR.  By  A.  P.  Rowe. 
Cambridge:  The  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1948.  206  pages.  $2.50. 

Reviewed  by  Captain  John  L. 
Melgaard,  U.  S.  Navy 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Research  Establishment,  a  group  of 
British  civilian  scientists,  and  its  role  in  the 
research  and  development  of  radar  during 
the  period  from  June  1934  to  September 
1945.  The  author  is  well  qualified  to  write  of 
this,  as  he  was  with  the  group  from  its  be- 
ginning, and  was  its  wartime  superintendent. 

In  1934,  H.  E.  Wimperis,  the  director  of 
Scientific  Research  in  the  Air  Ministry,  shar- 


ing the  general  frustration  as  regards  finding 
means  of  early  warning  against  air  attack, 
and  aided  by  the  author  in  calling  official  at- 
tention to  this  lack  of  means,  established  the 
Committee  for  Scientific  Survey  of  Air  De- 
fense. The  head  of  this  committee  was  H.  T. 
Tizard;  and  its  purpose  was  to  attack  the 
problem  with  the  best  civilian  scientific 
brains  available.  At  about  the  same  time, 
Wimperis  had  contacted  R.  A.  Watson- Watt 
of  the  Radio  Department  of  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory  concerning  the  possi- 
bility of  a  radio  "death  ray."  In  reply, 
Watson- Watt  proposed  the  use  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  radio  waves  as  recorded  on  a  cathode 
ray  oscilloscope,  as  a  means  of  aircraft  detec- 
tion. The  Tizard  committee,  acting  on  this 
suggestion,  evolved  the  British  radar.  The 
coastal  radar  warning  chain,  installed  in  time, 
enabled  the  British  to  defeat  the  German 
LuftwaflFe. 

The  book  traces  the  history  of  the  T.R.E., 
which  succeeded  the  Tizard  committee,  from 
its  Bawdsey  Research  Station  group  of  150, 
to  the  final  number  of  3000  at  Malvern.  The 
development  and  installation  of  the  first 
coastal  radar  chain  in  1939,  through  the  later 
work  on  airborne  anti-submarine  equipment, 
bomber  navigation  and  fighter  gun  control,  is 
covered  in  detail. 

The  author  does  not  discuss  technical  de- 
tails of  frequency  or  design  of  the  various 
radars  and  associated  devices  mentioned  in 
the  book.  Its  principle  theme  and  greatest 
value  lies  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  how 
much  can  be  done  with  full  cooperation  be- 
tween the  military  establishment,  civilian 
science,  and  commercial  production,  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  wartime  weapons. 

WAY  OF  A  FIGHTER.  By  Major  General 
Claire  Lee  Chennault,  U.  S.  A.  (Ret.), 
New  York,  N.  Y.:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1949.  375  pages,  including  illustrations, 
maps,  and  indices. 

Reviewed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  D. 
Heinl,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 

On  the  strength  of  Way  of  a  Fighter, 
Major  General  Claire  Chennault,  now  re- 
tired, seems  to  have  qualified  as  the  greatest 
Army  Air  Force  man  of  wrath  (among  a 
good  many)  since  the  late  Billy  Mitchell.  To 
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iders  on  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  side 
fence,  Chennault's  literary  perform- 
yill  be  striking,  if  only  because  it  un- 
.  military  autobiography  beside  which 
7n  General  Holland  Smith's  Coral  and 
is  as  mild  as  milktoast. 
eral  Chennault,  for  those  who  may  not 
been  reading  the  papers  since  1940, 
Einded  the  so-called  "Flying  Tigers,"  or 
[American  Volunteer  Group)  in  China, 
rhen  this  spirited  legion  of  mercenaries 
egitimized   after    Pearl    Harbor,    the 
*enth   U.   S.   Air   Force.   During   the 
y  years  previous,  on  his  own  account 
1  butted  and  slashed  his  way  around 
.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  as  an  apostle  of 
•-operations.  Likewise  by  his  own  ac- 
his  crusade  in  this  area  of  doctrine  had 
little  if  any  fruit  by  1937,  when  he 
1  as  a  captain.  What  he  describes  as 
x)mber  orthodoxy"  of  the  Air  Corps 
:tle  or  no  regard  for  fighters,  and  in  fact 
gated  the  dogma — oddly  current,  in 
of  claims  now  advanced  for  the  un- 
ed    B-36 — that    bombers    needed    no 
r    help,    and    that    enemy    fighters 
I't  stop  bombers  anyway.  Chennault 
its  how  BisseU,  an  Air  Corps  officer 
prominent  as  a  wartime  general,  sug- 
l  prior  to  the  war  that  the  only  use  for 
eptor  fighters  was  to  drop  a  ball-and- 
device  down  on  hostile  bombers  in  the 
of  fouling  their  air-screws, 
er  devoting  prewar  years  to  the  fighter- 
fin  which  he  turned  out  to  be  right), 
lault  found  himself  in  two  much  larger 
s,  one  against  the  Japanese,  the  other 
5t  General  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stilwell,  the 
put-upon    and    causticaUy    honest 
L-Burma-India    U.    S.    theater    com- 
er.   To    both    private    wars    General 
aault  devotes  about  equal  space,  and,  if 
ling,  is  easier  on  the  Japs  than  on  Stil- 
whom  he  accuses  of  what  amounts  to 
m  against  the  United  States. 
ly  of  a  Fighter  deserves  a  very  long  re- 
not  only  because  of  its  perfectly  un- 
dented language,  accusations,  and  gen- 
negalomania,  but  because  it  does,  in 
of  aU  its  defects,  tell  you  a  good  deal.  In 
to  develop  such  themes  as  why  General 
nault  hates  everybody,   the  reviewer 
1  require   much   more   space   than  is 


available.  Aspects  of  the  book — like  the 
General's  bitter  years  of  battle  against  the 
single-minded  theologians  of  strategic  bom- 
bardment— should  have  a  treatment  all  their 
own.  On  the  other  hand  the  general  does  his 
own  case  incalcuable  damage  by  recklessness 
of  assertion,  brag,  and  a  whole  raft  of  in- 
ternal inconsistencies,  misstatements,  and 
avoidable  errors.  Typical  of  the  former  is  his 
letter  to  President  Roosevelt  (in  October, 
1942,  mark  you)  claiming  the  immediate 
power  to  defeat  Japan  singlehanded,  */  the 
U.  S.  will  provide  him  with  105  fighters,  30 
medium  bombers,  and  "in  the  last  phase" — 
the  General  qualifies — "12  heavy  bombers. 
..."  Of  the  avoidable  errors  I  have  noted  at 
least  one  provable  bobble  of  fact  or  con- 
sistency on  pages  15,  17,  41,  57,  96,  102,  105, 
118,  131,  142,  174,  188,  218,  226,  237,  243, 
254,  276,  291,  and  346.  It  is  also  surprising, 
in  view  of  recent  emphasis  upon  the  War  De- 
partment's power  to  censor  the  writings  of 
retired  Army  officers,  that  General  Chen- 
nault got  away  with  publishing  some  parts  of 
the  book  at  all. 

Taken  all  in  all,  however.  Way  of  a  Fighter 
will  at  least  hold  your  interest,  and  it  should 
reassure  retired  Army  officers  of  literary  bent 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  nobody  seems 
inclined  to  cramp  their  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  YACHT 
DESIGN.  By  L.  Francis  HerreshoflF.  New 
York:  The  Rudder  Publishing  Co.  Volume 
I,  1946.  147  pages.  $12.00.  Volume  II, 
1948, 176  pages,  $12.00. 

Reviewed  by  Lieutenant  Commander 
H.  O.  Werner,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 

(Inactive) 

These  expensive  volumes  contain  twenty 
provocative  chapters  on  the  subject  of  yachts, 
their  design  and  history,  together  with  the 
author's  random  thoughts  on  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  politics,  economics,  and  life  in 
general.  If  not  quite  a  Thoreau,  at  least  L. 
Francis  Herreshoff  is  a  rugged  individualist 
in  the  fraternity  of  naval  architects  and  small 
boat  designers,  although  not  as  much  of  a 
heretic  as  he  paints  himself.  His  writing  is 
entertaining,  even  when  most  irritating,  and 
his  practical  ideas  are  worth   the  search 
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through  pages  of  extraneous  ramblings. 
Since  these  essays  are  reprinted  from  Rudder 
magazine,  the  price  of  twelve  dollars  a  vol- 
ume strikes  this  reviewer  as  being  excessive 
even  in  the  present  high-priced  book  market. 

Mr.  Herreshoff's  reminiscences  are  a  wel- 
come and  valuable  addition  to  American 
yachting  literature,  for  they  are  based  on  a 
lifetime  of  acquaintance  with  the  best  de- 
signers and  builders  and  the  finest  yachts  of 
the  twentieth  century.  These  are  not  the 
writing  of  an  on-looker  but  of  a  participant, 
with  theory  derived  from,  or  tested  by, 
actual  experience. 

Volume  I  takes  up  "Shapes,"  "Rigs  and 
Sail  Plans,"  "Cabin  Arrangement,"  "Power 
Plants  and  Propellers,"  "Construction," 
"Materials,"  "Spars,"  "Rigging,"  "Sails," 
and  "Laying  OflF  a  Set  of  Lines."  The  author's 
discussion  of  marine  plywood,  in  the  chap- 
ter "Materials,"  explains  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  most  boat-owners  have  encoun- 
tered in  handling  the  product.  "Wood  shrinks 
and  swells  crossways  but  not  lengthways," 
writes  Mr.  Herreshoff,  "so  when  you  take 
five  or  seven  layers  of  wood,  each  layer  cross- 
ing the  other,  you  have  constructed  some- 
thing that  is  basically  wrong."  The  true 
flavor  of  these  volumes  is  contained  in  the 
author's  suggestion  for  remedying  the  ply- 
wood troubles.  "It  is  about  twenty  years  now 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  laminated 
wood  manufacturers  to  make  it  with  all  of 
the  grain  running  in  the  same  direction,  but 
they  are  a  stubborn,  crossgrained  lot  and 
can  only  think  of  advertisement." 

Volume  II  takes  up  "Drafting,"  "Figuring 
Displacement,"  "Measurement  Rules," 
"Power  Boat  Models,"  "Choosing  a  Cruiser," 
"Marine  Hardware  and  Fittings,"  "Ground 
Tackle,"  "The  Sailing  Machine,"  "Small 
Craft,"  and  "Looks  in  Relation  to  Design." 
This  set  of  ten  chapters  does  not  have  quite 
the  verve  of  the  first  ten,  although  Mr. 
Herreshoff  is  never  better  than  when  discuss- 
ing the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  various 
measurement  rules,  giving  "the  student  and 
the  reader  a  general  feeling  of  the  harm  that 
unsuitable  measurement  rules  have  done." 

It  seems  inevitable  and  right  that  these 
volumes  become  an  item  of  standard  equip- 
ment for  the  American  yachtsman's  library. 
But  it  is  regrettable  that  the  books  must  be 


so  expensive,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Herreshoff,  "an  advocate  of  sim- 
plicity and  sane  thinking,"  as  his  publishers 
say,  "has  influenced  yachtsmen  in  the  direc- 
tion of  less  expensive  yachting  both  in  orig- 
inal cost  as  well  as  upkeep." 

GUNS  ON  THE  WESTERN  WATERS.  By 
H.  Allen  Gosnell.  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity Press,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  1949.  273 
pages,  including  introduction  and  29 
unique  photographs  and  maps.  S6.50. 

Reviewed  by  Commander  Roy  de  S. 
Horn,  U.  S.  Navy  (Retired) 

Mr.  Gosnell  has  made  a  real  contribution 
to  American  knowledge  with  his  Guns  On 
Ttie  Western  Waters,  For  too  long  too  many 
Americans  have  had  a  vague  idea  of  the 
Civil  War  as  being  fought  and  decided  en- 
tirely between  Washington  and  Richmond, 
except  for  the  drama  of  Gettysburg  and 
Sherman's  march  thrbugh  Georgia.  Here  is 
the  premise  that  maybe  the  war  was  really 
lost  and  won  by  what  happened  on  the  West- 
ern Rivers — the  Mississippi  and  those  tribu- 
taries flowing  into  it  south  of  Cairo,  Illinois. 

Not  that  there  is  deep  tactics  and  strategy 
in  Mr.  Gosnell's  book.  Instead  there  is  high 
adventure,  surprises  and  ambuscades,  nota- 
ble feats  and  notable  fiascos,  bloodshed  and 
comedy — war's  stirring  drama  with  all  sound 
effects.  What  else  could  you  expect  when 
gunboats  were  built  complete  from  keel  to 
engines,  boilers,  guns,  and  armor  within 
one  hundred  davs?  Or  when  a  Union  river 
fleet  commanded  by  a  civilian  engineer  with 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Army  matched 
shots — and  rams — with  a  Confederate  river 
fleet  of  ex-river  steamers  commanded  bv  ex- 
riverboat  captains  who  had  no  respect  for 
military  technique  and  even  less  respect  for 
military  authority? 

Anything  could  happen — and  did.  Like 
Admiral  Porter's  ironclads  sawing  their  way 
through  the  swamps  behind  Vicksburg  and 
almost  getting  trapped  by  Confederate 
woodchoppers  dropping  trees  ahead  and 
behind.  Or  like  the  Red  River  expedition, 
when  Porter's  gunboat  fleet  was  trapped  up- 
river  by  falling  water — and  saved  by  lumber- 
jacks from  Maine  and  Michigan  who 
dammed  the  river  and  then  sluiced  the  ships 
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through  the  rapids  just  as  they  did  logs  back 
home. 

If  you  come  from  the  land  of  Dixie,  you 
may  prefer  the  epic  of  the  Confederate  iron- 
clad Arkansas y  built  in  a  cornfield,  and 
whose  whole  life  of  only  23  days  encompassed 
more  desperate  fighting  than  perhaps  any 
other  two  ships  in  history.  After  all,  all  she 
did  was  to  whip  three  Union  ironclads  the 
very  second  day  of  commission,  fight  her 
way  through  Farragut's  entire  fleet  besieging 
V^icksburg,  and  then  dodge  shelling  and  fight 
off  day  and  night  attacks  for  the  rest  of  her 
career. 

But  why  spoil  a  good  story  by  telling  too 
much  about  it  here?  Rather,  Ifet  the  reader 
discover  it  for  himself.  And  in  so  doing  he 
may  unconsciously  realize  what  a  tremen- 
dous part  sea  power  and  amphibious  opera- 
tions played  in  winning  the  Civil  War — 
operations  without  which  U.  S.  Grant  would 
have  remained  unknown  except  for  his 
failures,  and  Sherman  never  would  have 
reached  the  take-off  place  for  his  march  to 
the  sea. 

VOUZA  AND  THE  SOLOMON  IS- 
LANDS. By  Hector  MacQuarrie.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1948. 
261  pages.  Photographs  and  map  end- 
papers. $4.00. 

Reviewed  by  Major  John  L.  Zemmer- 
MAN,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  appeal  to  those 
who  are  beginning  to  look  back  on  the  Solo- 
mon Islands  with  nostalgia.  It  is  a  collection 
of  authentic  South  Seas  Tales,  well  written 
and  humorous  reminiscences  of  a  New 
Zealander  who  served  a  short,  spectacularly 
unorthodox  term  as  a  District  Officer  therie. 
It  tells  about  life  in  the  islands  during  the 
mid-20's,  and  it  confirms  what  so  nnany  of 
us  thought  during  the  chaotic  days  and  nights 
of  1942 — that  in  times  of  peace  the  islands 
could  have  been  a  lovely  place. 

More  important  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  history,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
Vouza,  our  sturdy  native  ally  and  hero 
during  the  War,  is  one  of  the  central  figures. 


We  have  often  wondered  what  he  was  like  as 
a  young  man,  what  there  had  been  in  his 
training  that  made  him  defy  his  Japanese 
captors.  This  book  gives  us  the  answer  by 
implication,  for  it  is  the  story  of  a  strong 
deep  friendship  between  the  author  and 
Vouza,  two  young  men  whose  temperaments 
were  as  like  as  their  racial  origins  were  unlike. 
Vouza,  in  those  days,  was  a  Lance  Corporal, 
already  beginning  the  climb  up  through  the 
ranks  that  eventually  brought  him  to  the 
grade  of  Sergeant  Major,  honorable  retire- 
ment, and  heroism.  He  was  forty-eight  when 
the  Marines  knew  him.. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  book  of  an  unobtrusively 
valuable  type.  More  writing  of  the  kind 
would  increase  our  understanding  of  indige- 
nous primitive  peoples,  and  that  understand- 
ing would  enable  us  to  avert  the  kinds  of  por- 
tentous trouble  that  are  brewing  in  Southeast 
Asia,  New  Guinea,  the  Philippines,  and  in 
Vouza's  own  Solomon  Islands.  The  reviewer 
suggests  that  this  volume — and  all  others 
like  it — be  made  required  reading  for  those 
officers  on  duty  in  the  field  of  military  intelli- 
gence. 

Thumbnail  Review 

Theory  of  Oscillations.  By  A.  A.  Andronow  and 
C.  E.  Chaikin.  Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press.  1949.  358  pages.  $6.00. 

This  is  a  condensed  and  edited  translation  of 
the  first  comprehensive  treatment  of  non-linear 
oscillations  ever  to  be  published.  The  original 
work,  by  two  leading  members  of  the  Soviet  Insti- 
tute of  Oscillations,  was  published  in  Russian  in 
1937  and  did  not  become  generally  known  among 
English-speaking  engineers  and  mathematicians 
because  of  language  difficulties. 

Made  as  part  of  the  work  on  the  project  on  lin- 
ear differential  equations  under  contract  with  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  this  translation  by 
Princeton  Professor  Solomon  Lefschetz  is  unques- 
tionably a  major  contribution  to  the  English-lan- 
guage bibliography  in  the  field. 

With  excellent  indexes,  attractive  format,  and 
a  supplementary  reading  list,  this  volume  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  work  being  done  inci- 
dental to  Navy-sponsored  research  in  our  leading 
universities  and,  in  the  publishing  field,  of  the  im- 
portant publications  coming  from  the  university 
presses. 
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UNITED  STATES 

Navy  Visits  Spain 

Christian    Science    Monitor,    Sept.    2. — 


[November 


Madrid. — The  forthcoming  visit  of  four 
United  States  warships  to  Spain,  though  de- 
scribed as  "informal,"  has  aroused  intense 
diplomatic  and  military  interest  here. 

On  Sept.  3,  Admiral  Richard  L.  ConoUy, 
commander  in  chief  of  United  States  naval 
forces  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean, is  expected  to  bring  the  ships  into 
El  Ferrol  harbor  for  a  five-day  stay. 

Included  in  the  flotilla  are  the  heavy 
cruiser  Columbus,  Admiral  Conolly's  flag- 
ship ;  the  antiaircraft  cruiser  Juneau,  and  the 
destroyers  Bordelon  and  Sirihling, 

The  fact  that  the  admiral  of  American 
naval  forces  in  European  waters  is  making  a 
visit  to  Spain's  principal  naval  base  is  con- 
sidered of  great  importance. 

While  the  visit  is  designated  as  neither 
"oflScial"  nor  "courtesy"  but  is  declared  to 
be  "informal,"  speculation  nevertheless  has 
been  stimulated. 

Spanish  comment  is  inclined  to  center 
around  a  query  as  to  whether  in  the  event  of 
war,  the  United  States  would  seek  to  use 
Spanish  naval  base  facilities,  including  dry- 
docks.  Such  speculation,  however,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  at  least  premature. 

The  visit  will  involve  ample  shore  leave 
for  the  2,000  crewmen  of  the  flotilla.  The 
Spanish  province  of  Galicia  is  preparing 
festivities  for  them,  including  a  special  ex- 
cursion to  Santiago  de  Compostela. 

It  has  been  a  subject  for  comment  that  this 
visit  to  Spain's  strategic  Atlantic  base  is 
coming  at  a  time  when  American-Spanish 
diplomatic  relations  are  at  a  specially  low 
ebb  due  to  opposition  of  President  Truman 
and  State  Department  to  inclusion  of  Spain 
in  European  Recovery  Program  appropria- 
tion. 

N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  4. — El  Ferrol  del 
Caudillo,  Spain,  Sept.  3 — Four  warships  to- 
day made  the  United  States  Navy's  first 
official  visit  to  Generalissimo  Francisco 
Franco's  Spain. 

A  Navy  spokesman  said  the  admiral  and 
several  other  fleet  officers  would  pay  their 
respects  to  Generalissimo  Franco  Monday 
in   the  Spanish   leader's  summer  home   at 


near-by  Pazo  de  Meiras.  It  appeared  un- 
likely that  Generalissimo  Franco  would  visit 
the  ships.  The  Navy  spokesman  said  the 
visit  of  the  American  ships  was  "informal  but 
official." 

He  said  the  American  Navy  was  renewing 
relations  with  the  Spanish  Navy  with  the  in- 
tention of  adding  Spanish  ports  to  its  calling 
list. 

Navy  Rejects  General  Staff  System 

N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  4.— The  Navy's  Gen- 
eral Board  has  advised  Secretary  Francis  P. 
Matthews  that  the  service  is  solidly  against 
any  move  to  impose  the  Army's  general  staflf 
system  upon  it. 

It  was  learned  that  the  Navy  stand,  which 
threatened  to  cause  further  explosions  in 
the  inter-service  fight  over  unification,  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  Matthews  in  a  report 
dated  Aug.  19. 

Mr.  Matthews  asked  the  board  on  June  21, 
one  month  after  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  for  its  opinions  on  adopting  the 
tightly  centralized  high  command  system 
that  the  Army  has  used  since  1903. 

Board  Answers  *^No" 

The  board's  answer  was  an  emphatic  *'  no" 
to  the  proposal,  which  reportedly  was  ad- 
vanced by  Army  men  and  Defense  Secretary 
Louis  Johnson  as  a  further  step  toward  unify- 
ing the  fighting  services. 

Navy  sources  made  it  plain  they  regarded 
the  idea  as  another  joint  Army-Air  Force 
plan  to  bring  the  Navy  under  control  of  the 
other  services. 

The  General  Staff  is  a  cadre  of  officers 
carefully  selected  and  trained  to  prepare 
plans  for  field  officers  to  carry  out. 

"Under  a  general  staff  system,"  the 
board's  report  said  caustically,  "officers 
strive  for  positions  under  the  General  Staff 
Corps,  whereas  under  the  Navy  system 
officers  strive  for  command  at  sea." 

It  added  that  a  change-over  to  the  general 
staff  concept  at  this  time  would  be  contrary 
to  the  principles  that  built  up  the  world's 
best  fighting  Navy  and  would  not  increase 
the  service's  peacetime  and  combat  effective- 
ness. 

"Responsible  leaders  in  the  Navy  arc 
without  exception  opposed  to  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  general  staflF  system  in  the  Navy," 
said  the  report,  signed  by  Rear  Admiral  E. 
W.  Burrough. 

"The  present  organization  within  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
closely  resembles  the  Army  General  StaflF 
organization,"  it  said.  ^'However,  the  Navy 
system,  which  segregates  ^producer  logistics' 
from  ^consumer  logistics'  with  the  existing 
arrangements  for  coordination  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  is  considered  more 
flexible  and  superior  to  the  general  staflf 
system  and  results  in  a  high  degree  of  civilian 
participation  in  Navy  affairs." 

The  board  said  it  had  obtained  comment 
on  the  question  from  major  fleet  and  sea 
frontier  commands,  district  commandants, 
bureaus  and  the  major  offices  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  addition,  it  heard  oral  testimony  from 
selected  Navy  officers  and  civilians,  and 
listened  to  a  presentation  on  the  general  staflF 
system  from  Col.  Kilbourne  Johnson  of  the 
Army. 

The  Navy's  senior  officers  are  reluctant  to 
comment  upon  what  they  refer  to  as  the 
Army's  attempt  to  impose  its  system  on 
them.  But  they  say  they  agree  with  the  re- 
cent remarks  of  Representative  Gerald  Ford, 
Republican,  of  Michigan,  during  debate  on 
the  National  Security  Act  amendments  of 
1949. 

"I  submit,"  Mr.  Ford  told  the  House, 
•'that  the  real  basis  for  this  bickering  is  a 
deep-seated  conflict  between  those,  both  in 
the  military  and  in  the  civilian  life,  who 
favor  a  republican  form  of  government  and 
those*  who  apparently  believe  in  an  extreme 
concentration  of  authority  and  power  of 
decision  in  a  very  small  and  carefully  selected 
cadre  of  officers  known  as  the  General  Staff. 

"Apparently  we  are  being  committed 
slowly  but  surely  to  the  General  Staff  point 
of  view.  ..." 

Submarines  on  the  High  Seas 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept.  2. — The 
United  States  naval  tragedy  off  northern 
Norwegian  waters  recalls  the  furor  raised 
something  over  a  year  ago  when  it  was 
publicly  disclosed  here  that  Russian  sub- 
marines had  been  sighted  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 


At  that  time  there  was  a  tendency  to  as- 
sume that  Russia  had  committed  a  hostile  or 
unfriendly  act  in  letting  its  submarines  cruise 
in  north  and  mid-Pacific  waters. 

If  the  reasoning  which  prevailed  then  were 
to  be  applied  in  reverse  now,  it  would  follow 
that  the  United  States  had  committed  an 
unfriendly  act  in  sending  its  new  Schnorkel- 
type  submarines  into  Arctic  waters. 

Spot  Not  Disclosed 

The  Navy  Department  has  not  disclosed 
the  exact  location  of  the  accident  which  re- 
sulted in  the  explosion  and  loss  at  sea  of  the 
United  States  submarine  Cochino.  But  it  was 
stated  that  the  nearest  port  was  Hammer- 
fest,  Norway,  and  Hammerfest  is  about  250 
miles  from  Russia's  principal  Arctic  Circle 
port  at  Murmansk. 

There  is  of  course  no  reason  under  inter- 
national law  why  such  maneuvers  should 
not  be  held — either  in  the  Pacific  or  the 
Atlantic.  The  high  seas  are  open  to  warships 
of  all  nations.  Norway,  being  a  member  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  is  a  country  the  United 
States  would  be  supporting  in  event  of  war, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  its  submarines 
should  not  operate  in  or  near  Norwegian 
waters. 

(Editor's  Note:  See  U.S.S.R.  herein.) 

War  Games  in  Germany 

N.  Y.  TimeSy  Sept.  5. — Frankfort,  Ger- 
many.— United  States  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  units  in  Germany  will  begin  Tues- 
day ten  days  of  joint  military  maneuvers 
described  as  the  greatest  ever  held  by  the 
United  States  at  home  or  abroad  in  which 
every  participating  outfit  was  fully  equipped. 
Observers  of  the  Western  union  defense 
organization  are  to  be  present. 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  7. — Nuern- 
berg.— Air  and  ground  forces  of  an  *' Eastern 
aggressor  army"  struck  to  within  eight  miles 
of  the  Rhine  River  defense  line  today,  in  the 
first  phase  of  **exercise  harvest,"  the  Ameri- 
can maneuvers  in  which  the  defending  forces 
are  striving  to  save  Western  Germany  from 
being  overrun. 

Opening  the  first  joint  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  exercises  ever  attempted,  the 
westward    attack    of    the    armored    units. 
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strongly  supported  by  tactical  air  cover, 
pushed  more  than  65  miles  from  the  starting 
point  in  a  twelve-hour  period.  The  attackers 
have  'overwhelming  air  superiority  for  the 
opening  phase  of  the  war  games. 

The  "aggressor**  army  is  expected  to  cross 
the  Rhine  tonight  at  a  point  near  Grossgerau, 
south  of  Frankfurt.  But  a  re-grouping  of 
defense  forces  for  a  strong  counter-attack  is 
expected  in  the  next  phase  of  the  twelve-day 
maneuvers. 

Test  of  U.  S.  Power 

The  combined  operation,  which  has  placed 
110,000  men  in  the  field,  is  designed  to  test 
American  defensive  and  offensive  power  in 
Europe.  The  performance  of  American  air, 
naval  and  ground  units  will,  according  to  top 
Army  officials  at  maneuver  headquarters 
here,  have  an  important  bearing  on  Western 
Europe's  defense  plans. 

The  "aggressor"  force  is  composed  of  units 
of  the  American  Constabulary,  commanded 
by  Major  General  I.  D.  White.  The  defend- 
ing forces  consist  of  units  of  the  1st  Division. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  post-war  maneuvers 
that  aggressors  have  constituted  a  real, 
rather  than  a  paper,  army. 

The  defending  forces  will  make  their  major 
defense  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  Rivers. 
In  the  final  phase  of  the  maneuvers  they  will 
launch  counter-attacks  which  are  planned 
to  push  the  "aggressors"  back  over  the 
Danube  and  either  surround  them  or  drive 
them  to  their  eastern  homeland,  which  is 
officially  described  as  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Soviet  zone. 

N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  9.— Frankfort.— 
Former  Berlin  airlift  planes  carried  an  entire 
combat  command  of  2,400  soldiers  300  miles 
by  air  today  to  fight  a  mythical  enemy  in- 
vading western  Europe  from  the  cast  in  the 
United  States  Army  war  games. 

Twenty-eight  converted  airlift  Skymasters 
shuttled  between  Frankfort's  Rhine-Main 
air  base  and  Munich  carrying  soldiers,  their 
packs,  rations,  jeeps,  mortars  and  other 
equipment  in  the  largest  troop  operation 
since  end  of  the  war. 

The  entire  combat  command  of  the 
Eighteenth  Infantry  was  flown  to  Munich  in 
approximately  five  hours  as  scores  of  high- 
ranking  foreign  observers  raced  hundreds 


of  miles  over  the  "fronts"  to  keep  pace  with 
the  112,000  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Prowling  enemy  fighters  were  not  able  to 
locate  the  C-54's,  which  were  flying  on  in- 
struments through  heavy  clouds. 

The  low-lying  clouds  drove  fighter  planes 
into  an  unusually  low  mock  dogfight  when 
jets  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Fighter  Group 
tangled  with  Thunderbolts  of  the  Eighty- 
sixth  Fighter  Wing  at  1,800  feet.  Shooting 
Star  jet  fighters,  in  the  enemy  role,  drove  at 
least  seventy  propeller-driven  craft  from  the 
skies.  Two  jets  were  theoretically  lost. 

The  Eighteenth  Infantry,  maneuvering 
with  the  First  Division,  is  fighting  as  a 
United  States  force  while  tanks  of  the  Ameri- 
can constabulary  in  Nuernberg  are  playing 
the  role  of  "enemy,"  now  bent  on  capturing 
Munich. 

N.  Y.  TimeSy  Sept.  IS. — Nuremberg.— 
The  United  States  Military  Command  in 
Germany  announced  tonight  that  a  perma- 
nent Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  combined 
staff  might  be  organized  here. 

One  high  officer  said  that  the  results  of  the 
large-scale  United  States  maneuvers  that 
started  Sept.  6  showed  the  need  for  such  an 
organization.  The  High  Command  insisted 
that  the  joint  exercises  had  demonstrated 
that  the  three  branches  could  work  together 
in  harmony,  despite  the  fact  that  a  dispute 
flared  two  days  ago  between  the  Army  and 
and  Air  Force  over  the  latter's  assertion  that 
it  had  wiped  out  a  theoretical  "enemy" 
convoy. 

A  joint  statement  today  by  Lieut.  Gen. 
Clarence  R.  Huebner,  Army  commander; 
Lieut.  Gen.  John  G.  Canon,  Air  Chief,  and 
Admiral  John  Wilkes  described  Monday's 
inter-service  squabble  as  "an  earnest  dis- 
cussion." 

The  statement  by  the  three  chiefs  said: 

"The  joint  maneuvers  staff  for  Exercise 
Harvest  [fall  maneuvers]  has  been  working 
together  for  three  months  with  enthusiasm 
and  determination  to  make  a  joint  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  action  effective." 

Emergency  Powers  Act  Shelved 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  8.— Washing- 
ton,  Sept.  7. — The  Truman  administration 
has  quietly  decided  not  to  press  for  enact- 
ment of  an  over-all  stand-by  mobilization 
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plan  at  this  session  of  Congress,  and  prob- 
ably not  at  the  next  unless  the  world  situa- 
tion worsens  greatly,  it  was  learned  tonight- 
Reasons  given  were  two-fold:  First,  that 
in  order  to  convince  Congress  it  is  necessary, 
military  and  strategic  information  which  it 
is  not  deemed  wise  to  reveal  at  this  time 
would  have  to  be  made  public  partially,  at 
least.  Secondly,  that  with  a  Republican- 
Southern  Democratic  coalition  opposing  the 
President  on  many  major  measures,  it  is 
not  deemed  feasible  to  plunge  such  an  im- 
portant defense  measure  into  politics. 

N.  Y.  TimeSy  July  3. — The  presentation  to 
Congress  of  "stand-by"  wartime  legislation 
— one  of  the  measures  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
advocated  as  a  step  in  proper  mobilization 
planning — has  been  indefinitely  delayed 
under  the  new  concept  of  the  National  Secur- 
ity Resources  Board's  functions  as  outlined 
by  the  President  and  interpreted  by  Dr. 
John  R.  Steelman,  acting  chairman. 

It  frankly  recognized  the  necessity,  if 
another  war  should  come,  of  the  "total  mobi- 
lization of  effort,  of  persons  and  of  property," 
and  provided  for  emergency  mobilization 
and  control  measures  much  more  sweeping 
than  those  of  the  last  war,  including  censor- 
ship of  communications,  price  and  wage 
stabilization,  control  of  the  labor  market, 
priorities  and  allocations,  etc.  The  Emer- 
gency Powers  Act  has  been  completed  as  far 
as  the  National  Security  Resources  Board  is 
concerned  and  will  be  restudied  and  revised 
from  time  to  time,  but  it  will  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  if  present  plans  prevail, 
until  and  unless  an  emergency  should  occur. 
This  decision — ^a  blow  to  the  concept  of 
sound  economic  mobilization  planning  as 
enV^iSaged  by  most  experts — was  accom- 
panied by  other  steps  that  have  tended  still 
further  to  de-emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Fleet's  Autumn  Exercises 

London  TimeSy  Sept.  6. — The  Admiralty 
announced  yesterday  the  autumn  cruise 
programme  for  the  Home  Fleet.  Many  ships 
have  already  left  their  home  ports  for  Inver- 
gordon. 

The  main  ships  of  the  Fleet,  including  the 


fleet  aircraft-carrier  Impldcabley  flying  the 
flag  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Admiral 
Sir  Rhoderick  R.  McGrigor),  the  cruisers 
Diadem  and  CleopatrGy  and  several  de- 
stroyers, will  assemble  at  Invergordon  by 
next  Monday  and  will  be  joined  there  by 
the  light  fleet  aircraft-carrier  Vengeance 
(flying  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  C.  E. 
Lambe),  the  cruiser  Superb  (flagship  of  Rear- 
Admiral  W.  R.  Slayter),  and  other  ships. 

A  month's  intensive  weapon  and  tactical 
training  will  take  place  at  Invergordon,  after 
which  the  aircraft-carrier  Vengeance,  the 
flotilla  leader  Agincourt,  and  other  ships  of 
the  4th  Destroyer  Flotilla  will  be  detached 
for  combined  assault  and  anti-submarine 
exercises.  While  these  exercises  are  in  prog- 
ress other  ships  will  visit  ports  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde, 
and  on  the  west  coasts  of  England  and 
Wales. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  a  tactical 
exercise  will  take  place  in  the  area  of  the 
Minches,  and  early  in  November  there  will 
be  a  strategical  exercise,  for  which  the  Fleet 
will  be  strengthened  by  ships  of  other  Home 
Commands.  Royal  Air  Force  aircraft  will 
engage  in  this  exercise. 

Ships  Visit  Turkey 

London  Times,  Sept.  L — The  cruiser  New- 
castle, flagship  of  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Power, 
Commander-in-Chief,  Mediterranean,  and 
the  frigate  Surprise  are  arriving  to-morrow 
at  Istanbul  on  a  four-day  ofl&cial  visit.  Ad- 
miral Sir  Arthur  Power  will  be  received  by 
President  Inonti,  who  is  now  in  Istanbul  and 
then  will  proceed  to  Ankara  to  meet  high 
oflScials,  including  the  Chief  of  the 
Turkish  General  Staff.  After  their  stay  at 
Istanbul  the  ships  will  visit  Izmir.  Turkish 
political  circles  regard  Sir  Arthur  Power's 
visit  as  of  outstanding  importance. 

Navy  Helps  Run  China  Blockade 

N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  6. — Hong  Kong.^- 
British  warships  now  are  escorting  British 
merchant  vessels  trading  with  the  Com- 
munist-held North  China  port  of  Tientsin. 

Eyewitness  evidence  of  British  naval  pro- 
tection against  the  blockade  efforts  of 
Nationalist  warships  was  brought  here  today 
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with  the  arrival  of  the  British  coastal  vessel 
Hunan, 

Foreigners  aboard  the  Hunan  said  that 
the  ship's  departure  from  Tangku  anchorage 
below  Tientsin  had  been  held  up  twenty-four 
hours  by  a  Nationalist  warship  outside  the 
port.  A  British  destroyer  intervened,  the 
smaller  Nationalist  naval  vessel  gave  way 
and  the  destroyer  then  escorted  the  Hunan 
out  of  the  Gulf  of  Chihli  and  around  the 
Shantung  promontory  for  several  hundred 
miles. 

New  Canadian  Escort  Design 

Christian  Science  Monitor^  Aug.  20. — 
Ottawa. — The  Royal  Canadian  Navy  is 
building  a  new  escort  ship  designed  as  an 
answer  to  the  high-speed  submarine. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Canadian  Navy 
was  built  into  one  of  the  world's  largest 
navies.  Its  primary  job  was  hunting  sub- 
marines in  the  North  Atlantic. 

Using  tiny  corvettes  and  larger  frigates, 
together  with  a  few  destroyers,  it  did  an  out- 
standing job  getting  the  convoys  through  to 
Britain.  But  at  the  end  of  the  war,  every 
navy  man  knew  that  the  escort  vessels  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  latest  type  of  U- 
boats. 

The  new  escort  vessel  is  designed  for  just 
that  job.  About  the  same  size  as  a  small  de- 
stroyer, it  will  have  only  one  role  in  sea  war- 
fare— the  detection  and  destruction  of  sub- 
marines. Practically  all  equipment  on  board 
is  installed  to  that  end,  the  only  exceptions 
being  two  turrets  equipped  with  rapid-firing 
anti-aircraft  rifles. 

The  new  ship  will  be  divided  into  compart- 
ments in  such  a  way  that  two  torpedo  hits 
will  not  sink  her — unless  they  reach  her 
magazines. 

Lines  Reflect  Role 

The  specialist  role  of  the  new  vessel  is 
reflected  in  its  lines.  As  at  present  designed, 
it  will  be,  perhaps,  the  cleanest-looking  craft 
on  the  seas. 

The  designers  reasoned  that  men  fighting 
U-boats  seldom  see  their  opponents.  So  the 
elevated  bridge  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
bridge  is  situated  just  above  deck  level  on 
the  low,  streamlined  aluminum  superstruc- 
ture. 


The  flush  deck  is  quite  high  out  of  the 
water  and  is  designed  to  provide  additional 
space  inside  the  hull.  The  steam  turbines 
which  will  drive  the  new  vessel  are  of  British 
design,  but  will  be  built  in  Canada.  The  ves- 
sel will  have  a  speed  described  as  "consider- 
ably better"  than  the  20  knots  of  the  war- 
time frigates  which  it  is  designed  to  replace, 
and  will  be  equipped  with  United  States- 
designed  radar  and  guns. 

The  crew  of  more  than  250  will  sleep  in 
American-style  bunks,  marking  abandon- 
ment for  the  first  time  by  the  Canadian  Nav)' 
of  the  British-style  hammocks.  Messing  will 
be  cafeteria-style. 

AlR-CONDITIONING  PROVIDED 

The  ship  will  be  equipped  with  a  built-in 
movie  projection  unit,  and  all  working  and 
living  quarters  will  be  air-conditioned,  both 
for  tropical  and  Arctic  conditions. 

The  hull  will  be  "stiffened"  forward  for 
working  in  ice,  although  not  suflSciently  to 
enable  the  ship  to  be  used  as  an  icebreaker. 
Experience  has  shown  that  loose  cakes  of 
ice  left  in  the  wake  of  an  icebreaker  could 
sink  a  standard  destroyer. 

Technically,  this  "stiffening"  of  the  hull 
would  be  useful  in  the  event  of  ramming.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  ramming  has  been 
frowned  upon  by  naval  strategists  since  the 
latter  days  of  World  War  II,  because  many 
escort  vessels  damaged  themselves  more  than 
the  submarines. 

First  contracts  for  construction  of  the  new 
ships  will  call  for  three  vessels  to  be  built. 
These  are  described  as  "pilot"  contracts. 
One  vessel  will  probably  be  built  at  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  another  at  Montreal,  and  a  third  at 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  first  of  the  new  vesseb 
is  expected  to  undergo  tests  in  the  summer  of 
1951. 

Cyprus 

London  TimeSy  Aug.  9. — As  an  air  centre 
Cyprus  has  become  immeasurably  more  im- 
portant to  Britain  since  the  use  of  bases  in 
Palestine  and  Egypt  has  been  denied  us.  It  is 
now  our  only  air  base  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean area,  and  as  it  occupies  a  strategic 
position  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Middle 
East  it  can  play  a  vital  part  in  the  defence 
system  as  well  as  in  air  transport. 
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Cyprus  lies  a  mere  45  miles  from  Turkey, 
70  miles  from  Syria,  100  from  the  Lebanon, 
150  from  Palestine,  200  from  Transjordan, 
240  from  Egypt,  350  from  Crete,  and  about 
500  from  the  mainland  of  Greece  and  from 
Cyrenaica.  The  island  is  nof  ideally  situated 
from  a  military  point  of  view  because  it  is 
too  close  to  shores  which  might  be  occupied 
by  an  enemy  and  because  it  would  be  difficult 
to  defend  against  airborne  attack.  Neverthe- 
less, aircraft  based  in  Cyprus  could  reach  all 
these  countries,  and  the  island  has  other 
advantages  for  aviation,  not  least  of  which 
are  its  excellent  flying  weather  and  a  first- 
class  airfield. 

In  1941,  after  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Crete, 
a  number  of  landing  fields  were  built  in 
Cyprus,  and  the  one  just  outside  Nicosia  has 
since  been  developed  as  an  international  air- 
port as  well  as  a  military  base.  Before  the 
war  it  was  a  mere  grass  strip,  with  huts  as 
the  only  accommodation.  Today,  it  has 
three  concrete  runways  long  and  strong 
enough  for  any  modern  aircraft,  an  up-to- 
date  control  tower,  and  excellent  terminal 
buildings. 

The  R.A.F.  occupies  one  side  of  the  airfield 
and  the  building  of  new  living  quarters  and 
amenities  on  and  near  the  airfield  suggests 
that  Cyprus  will  be  a  permanent  British  air 
defense  point. 

Cyprus  has  already  developed  into  an  im- 
portant air  transport  center.  Because  of  its 
location  it  is  a  natural  "cross-roads"  for 
traffic  to  the  Middle  East  and  beyond,  and 
as  it  lies  at  a  convenient  stage  distance  for 
new  types  of  aircraft  now  being  developed  or 
about  to  start  their  flight  trials  its  traffic 
may  soon  increase  still  further.  Nicosia  is 
used  regularly  for  scheduled  services  by 
B.O.A.C.  (on  its  Teheran  route),  Cyprus 
Airways  (an  associated  company  of  B.E.A.), 
Hellenic  Airlines,  Middle  East  Airlines,  and 
Misr  Airlines.  In  addition,  it  is  a  frequent 
port  of  call  for  non-scheduled  services  of 
British,  South  African,  French,  Belgian, 
Dutch,  United  States,  and  Egyptian  com- 
panies. 

FRANCE 
Submarine  on  Schnorkel  17  Days 

London  TimeSy  Sept.  9. — A  French  sub- 
marine   25-18,    a    former    German    vessel, 


fitted  with  a  Schnorkel  apparatus,  arrived  in 
Toulon  this  morning  from  Lorient,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Brittany,  having  made  the 
whole  voyage  submerged.  The  voyage  lasted 
17  days — or,  more  exactly,  399  hours.  An 
average  speed  of  five  to  six  knots  was  main- 
tained. Off  the  Balearic  Islands  the  Schnorkel 
apparatus  was  withdrawn  and  the  submarine 
dived  deep,  remaining  below  for  91  hours. 
She  was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
de  Vaisseau  Guerard. 

No  untoward  incidents  were  reported 
during  the  voyage  and  the  crew  are  all  in 
good  condition,  in  spite  of  having  to  spend 
the  whole  time  at  a  temperature  between 
83  deg.  and  85  deg.  F.  In  the  engine  rooms  the 
average  temperature  was  104  deg.  F.  But  the 
greatest  hardships,  according  to  the  crew, 
were  the  prohibition  of  smoking,  the  inability 
to  have  fresh- water  shower  baths,  and  bore- 
dom. Each  man  read  about  50  of  the  100 
detective  stories  which  the  commander  took 
on  board  at  Lorient,  but  he  said  that  the 
men  missed  a  daily  news  sheet  such  as  had 
been  issued  on  British  submarines  engaged  in 
similar  long  submersions. 

U.S.S.R. 
Cochino  Accused  of  Spying 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  21. — Moscow. 
— The  Soviet  publication  "Red  Fleet"  said 
todav  the  American  submarine  Cochino 
exploded  and  sank  "not  far  from  Murmansk" 
last  month  in  an  American  attempt  to  scout 
out  military  information. 

[A  United  States  Navy  statement  at  the 
time  said  the  Cochino  sank  while  on  a 
"routine"  cruise  outside  Norwegian  terri- 
torial waters"  on  August  26.  One  member  of 
the  Cochino^s  crew  was  lost,  and  six  aboard 
the  Tusk,  a  sister  submarine,  perished  during 
rescue  operations.] 

"Red  Fleet"  said  the  place  where  the 
Cochino  sank,  never  revealed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  is  known  to  Soviet  authorities. 

"By  this  token,"  the  article  continued,  "it 
has  become  clear  to  the  entire  world  that  the 
United  States  naval  circles  feel  it  is  possible 
to  carry  out  'training*  along  Soviet  shores, 
not  far  from  one  of  the  most  important  ports 
of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  northern  waters." 

The  article  was  headlined:  "A  New  Re- 
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minder  of  the  Aggressive  Plans  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe's  Northern  Waters." 

The  newspaper  said  the  incident  exposed 
the  subservience  of  Scandinavian  countries 
to  Washington.  It  ridiculed  a  Norwegian 
naval  statement  which  said  there  was  noth- 
ing surprising  ahout  American  ships  being  in 
the  northern  Norwegian  area. 

Groton,  Conn.,  Sept.  20. — Officials  at  the 
Navy's  submarine  base  kept  silent  today 
about  the  story  in  "Red  Fleet"  which  said 
the  submarine  Cochino  was  "not  far  from 
Murmansk"  when  it  sank  last  month. 

"No  comment,"  said  Captain  Roy  S.  Ben- 
son, who  commanded  the  four -sub  marine 
flotilla  of  which  the  Cochino  was  a  part. 

Rear  Admiral  James  Fife,  Commander  of 
Submarines,  Atlantic  Fleet,  was  unavailable. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 
China 

N.  Y.  Times,  Aug-  27. — Shanghai,  Aug. 
26 — Communist  China  is  building  a 
"people's  navy"  and  a  "people's  air  force" 
with  which  to  attack  Formosa.  The  capture 


or  neutralization  of  that  island  is  essential  to 
the  effective  breaking  of  the  air  and  sea 
blockade  of  China's  coast. 

Through  defection  and  seizure  these  new 
Communist  forces  have  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  last  few  months.  Official  news 
reports  indicate  that  about  thirty  LST's 
(landing  ship,  tanks],  several  destroyer-type 
of  warships  and  numerous  landing  craft  are 
already  available.  Likewise  the  press  here 
has  begun  to  hint  at  an  impending  air 
offensive  against  Formosa. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  the  Communists 
seized  thirteen  islands  of  the  Changshan 
archipelago,  strung  in  a  forty-five-mile  line 
across  the  strait  between  Shantung  and  Port 
Arthur.  They  took  a  Nationalist  naval  base 
there,  and  thus  presumably  broke  the  Na- 
tionalist blockade  of  Tientsin,  and  another 
North  China  port. 

Peiping  has  not  publicized  the  over-all 
figures  for  its  growing  navy  and  air  force  but 
the  following  has  been  made  public: 

Of  tank  landing  ships  [LST's]  five  were 
listed  in  the  Nationalist  "second  fleet"  which  ' 
went  over  to  the  Communists  in  the  Yangtze 
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er.  Another  eighteen  are  listed  in  the 
ster  of  the  China  Merchants  Steam 
dgation  Company  although  some  of 
€,  presumably,  were  taken  south  by  the 
ionalists.  The  board  of  trustees  for  re- 
ilitation  a£Fairs  had  ten,  two  of  which  are 
Nationalist  hands. 

nder  the  Kuomintang  the  Yangtze  and  its 
utaries  bustled  with  former  United 
:es  landing  craft  and,  presumably,  many 
[lese  are  still  there.  When  Chang-sha  was 
tn  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  announced  that 
Ive  ships  had  been  found  undamaged. 
/Tien  the  Nationalists  left  here  they  took 
y  or  scuttled  all  the  ships  they  could  lay 
r  hands  on.  Now,  however,  a  local  press 
rey  reports  that  thirty-two  of  forty-one 
•s  scuttled  here  have  been  raised. 

60  Ships  Join  Communists 

ommunist  broadcasts  from  Peiping  have 
ounced  the  defection  of  more  than  sixty 
val  vessels"  in  the  past  few  months,  in- 
ling  the  cruiser  Chungking — slater  sunk — 
iral  destroyers  and  smaller  craft.  In 
ition,  Kuomintang  Naval  and  Air  Force 
lonnel  have  appeared  in  cities  like  Shang- 
and  re-enlisted  with  the  new  regime,  ac- 
ling  to  official  news  reports, 
he  "East  China  Navy,"  under  the  com- 
id  of  Navy  Headquarters  for  the  East 
na  Military  Area,  was  established  May  1. 
he  new  Air  Force  is  believed  to  have  all 
5S  of  planes  furnished  by  the  United 
tes  to  the  Nationalists.  Eight  planes  flew 
r  to  the  Communists  in  February,  March 
April  of  this  year,  according  to  Peiping, 
"formations"  of  Mitchell  bombers  and 
stang  fighters  flew  in  the  Mukden  May 
r  celebration. 

Bden 

kristian  Science  Monitory  Sept.  16. — 
Jdiolm. — Though  Sweden  has  not  fired  a 
t  in  anger  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half, 
ly  the  country  claims  one  of  the  most 
lent  fighting  forces  in  Europe, 
^nder  a  universal  conscription  system, 
ry  able-bodied  Swedish  male  gets  nine 
iths  of  basic  military  training  at  the  age 
1,  plus  an  additional  three  months  some- 
e  in  the  course  of  the  next  20  years.  Re- 
tly  the  government  authorized  a  50  per 
t  increase  in  the  air  force  fighter  strength. 


The  man  directly  responsible  for  Sweden's 
defense  is  Gen.  Helge  Jung,  a  quiet-spoken, 
well-weathered  professional  soldier.  Since 
1944,  General  Jung  has  served  as  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  combined  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  Command.  His  mouth-filling 
Swedish  title  is  "Overbefallhavare." 

While  the  Swedish  Cabinet  holds  fast,  to 
traditional  neutrality,  and  General  Jung's 
position  keeps  him  out  of  politics,  he  never- 
theless is  convinced  that  in  an  emergency, 
the  forces  under  his  command  would  prove 
far  more  solid  than  numerically  superior 
armies  honeycombed  with  subversion  and 
apathy.  Accordingly,  he  says  that  arming  his 
forces  would  serve  the  cause  of  world  secu- 
rity. 

In  granting  an  interview,  General  Jung 
insisted  on  furnishing  written  answers  to 
written  questions,  as  follows: 

*    *    * 

Is  there  anything  the  general  would  like  to 
say  on  the  Swedish  defense  organization  now  in 
progress,  especially  with  reference  to  the  air 
force? 

We  must  arm  against  a  totalitarian  war. 
That  means  a  total  defense.  From  our  point 
of  view,  such  a  .Hefense  must  consist  of  four 
parts,  the  military  defense,  the  civil  defense, 
the  psychological  defense  and,  as  a  basis  for 
all  these,  the  economical  preparedness  of 
defense.  These  four  parts  compose  the  links 
in  a  chain.  None  of  the  links  can  be  weak  if 
the  chain  is  to  resist. 

As  regards  the  military  defense,  our 
country  is  vast  in  relation  to  the  population. 
The  latter,  therefore,  must  be  made  full  use 
of.  The  feeble  density  of  the  population  also 
renders  imperative  a  technically  well  armed 
defense.  But  our  economical  resources  force 
us  to  certain  restrictions.  As  we  must  count 
on  being  inferior  in  a  war,  we  try  to  com- 
pensate for  this  inferiority  by  exploiting  our 
natural  resources  to  the  utmost,  our  moun- 
tains as  protection  against  different  kinds  of 
attacks,  our  forests  and  our  terrain  for  a 
tactical  warfare,  favoring  our  own  armed 
forces  but  of  disadvantage  to  an  invader. 

The  army  is  developing  into  smaller  units 
with  additional  mobility  and  increased  fire 
efficiencv.  Our  air  force  has  laid  chief  stress 
upon  the  fighter  aircraft.  By  im^o^ts.^^.^^as^ 
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quality.  Aircraft  sheds  are  to  some  extent 
built  in  the  rocks  and  new  ones  are  being 
built  to  protect  the  materials  on  the  ground. 

The  navy  is  adopting  small  and  speedy 
warships  with  great  fire  efficiency.  It  is  sup- 
ported in  its  operations  by  a  coastal  defense 
in  rocky  fortifications  and  by  vast  natural 
archipelagos-  Even  for  the  navy,  sheds  are 
being  built  in  the  rocks. 

Behind  this  defense  organization  we  desire 
to  create  an  effective  national  total  re- 
sistance. For  this,  every  Swede  capable  of 
bearing  arms  has  to  be  trained  for  warfare. 
Resistance  to  the  utmost  in  all  situations 
was  our  maxim  during  the  last  war.  That 
maxim  still  is  valid. 

It  is  this  gathered,  totalitarian  defense 
power  that  we — together  with  other  demo- 
cratic and  peace-loving  nations — want  to 
put  in  the  scales  as  our  contribution  for  the 
prevention  of  a  future  war,  or,  if  it  yet  comes, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  that  has 
been  the  main  principle  of  our  nation's  life 
from  time  immemorial. 

AVIATION 

Navy  Squadrons  Led  in  Airlift 
Efficiency 

Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  12. — Washington, 
Sept.  11. — Navy  planes  which  participated 
in  the  Berlin  air  lift  surpassed  air  force 
planes  in  efficiency,  records  prepared  by  the 
military  air  transport  service  (MATS)  dis- 
closed. 

Two  navy  squadrons  assigned  to  MATS, 
which  is  under  air  force  control,  turned  in 
the  best  efficiency  records  during  the  period 
they  were  assigned  to  the  air  lift.  The 
squadrons  had  a  total  of  24  planes. 

Navy  squadron  VR-8,  from  Honolulu, 
topped  all  the  rest  in  efficiency  every  month 
that  it  participated  and  Navy  squadron 
VR-6  was  right  behind,  the  record  shows. 

The  Navy  planes  beat  the  air  force  in 
daily  utilization — 9.69  hours  to  6.77  hours. 
That  is  about  200  tons  more  capacity  a 
month  for  each  plane  of  the  Navy  than  of 
the  Air  Force.  Figuring  an  average  of  19 
Navy  planes  in  actual  service,  this  would 
mean  3,800  tons  more  a  month  than  19  Air 
Force  planes  of  the  same  type  could  carry. 
The  Navy,  it  was  revealed,  was  able  to  keep 


78  per  cent  of  its  planes  in  the  air  at  all 
times,  compared  with  54  per  cent  for  the 
Air  Force. 

During  the  best  month,  April,  1949,  the 
two  Navy  squadrons  averaged  13.2  hours 
daily  service,  compared  with  12.8  for  the 
best  Air  Force  squadron  and  8.04  for  the  Air 
Force  as  a  whole. 

The  Air  Force  and  Navy  agreed  that 
maintenance  of  the  planes  by  ground  crews 
spelled  the  difference  in  efficiency.  But  the 
Navy  says  its  maintenance  was  superior 
man  for  man,  while  the  Air  Force  says  the 
Navy  simply  had  more  maintenance  men  per 
plane. 

How  Air  Force  men  in  the  field  thought 
was  shown  in  a  letter  from  Col.  R.  W.  Da 
Vania,  commanding  the  61st  group,  to 
Comdr.  J.  O.  Vosseller,  commanding  Nav}' 
squadron  VR-8,  which  was  part  of  the  group. 

"You  have  set  a  pace  unequaled  by  any 
task  force  unit,"  Da  Vania  wrote.  "The 
example  you  have  set  has  inspired  younger 
and  less  experienced  officers  of  the  Air  Force 
units  to  operational  heights  beyond  imagina- 
tion." 

Navy  Parachute  Riggers  Have 
Anniversary 

N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  2. — Lakehurst. — 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  on  Sept.  1,  1924, 
two  chief  petty  officers,  using  an  old 
warehouse,  a  sewing  machine  and  a  packing 
table,  started  the  Parachute  Materiel  School 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station  here. 

The  outgrowth  of  that  first  class,  the  pres- 
ent Parachute  Riggers  School,  held  open 
house  today  to  celebrate  its  silver  anni- 
versary, and  reported  that  in  those  twenty- 
five  years  parachutes  packed  by  its  graduates 
had  saved  the  lives  of  18,000  airmen. 

Lieut.  H.  E.  Ritter,  chief  training  officer 
of  the  school,  explained  that  no  Navy 
parachute  rigger  became  a  graduate  until  he 
successfully  jumped  with  parachutes  he  had 
packed  himself.  Out  of  the  total  of  7,800 
graduates  in  the  quarter-century  of  the 
school's  existence  there  had  been  only  one 
fatality. 

Blimps  in  Sea  Warfare 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  15. — Lord 
Ventry,  Britain's  outstanding  lighter-than- 
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FIRST  AIR  FORCE  TRI-JET  BOMBER 
The  Martin  XB-51  has  been  designed  for  short  range  tactiol  missions  in  support  of  grouDd  forces. 


pert  who  has  been  in  the  United  States 
month  studying  Navy  developments, 

;ted  yesterday  that  the  airship  would 
invaluable  as  a  weapon  against  guided 

e-launching  submarines. 

>iet  Russia  is  known  from  official  state- 
i  to  be  building  up  a  fleet  of  undersea 
of  this  type.  The  Navy  is  building  at 
loodyear  factory  in  Akron  the  world's 
t  non-rigid  airship. 

BniLT  FOR  Last  War 
■d  Ventry  disclosed  that  during  the 
g  months  of  the  recent  war,  when 
any's  first  experimental  Schnorkel  sub- 
les  appeared,  he  was  called  in  as  consult- 
y  the  anti-submarine  section  of  the  Air 
itry.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  anti- 
arine  warfare  chiefs,  he  said,  that 
ng  means  of  detection  could  not  cope 
these  new-type  submarines. 


As  an  antidote  to  Schnorkel  submarines, 
American-built  non-rigid  airships  were  re- 
quested for  service  in  the  European  and 
Mediterranean  theaters  and  were  arriving 
when  Germany's  collapse  ended  the  threat, 
Lord  Ventry  revealed.  He  noted  that  no  con- 
voy escorted  by  Navy  airships  or  blimps  in 
either  World  War  ever  had  lost  a  surface 
ship  to  an  enemy  submarine  and  pointed  out 
that  these  lighter- than- air  craft  could  carry 
.  and  operate  certain  types  of  detection  equip- 
ment which  no  other  airborne  craft  could 
handle. 

Jet  Bomber-XBSl 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept.  19. — .\n 
experimental  three-engine  jet  bomber,  de- 
signed to  support  ground  forces,  has  been 
built  for  the  United  States  Air  Force  by  the 
Glean  L.  Martin  Company  of  Baltimore. 

Military  officiak  made  a  joint  announce- 
ment with  the  company  Sept,  19  and  gave  a 
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few  details  of  the  radically  designed  war- 
plane,  but  withheld  expected  performance. 

Now  called  the  XB-51,  it  is  the  first  three- 
engine  bomber  ever  ordered  by  the  air  force, 
and  the  first  three-engine  jet  plane  built. 
Only  two  planes,  to  be  used  for  test,  have 
been  ordered.  The  first  one  is  expected  to  fly 
within  a  couple  of  months. 

The  new  bomber  is  distinguished  by  its 
long  fuselage,  wings  swept  back  like  an  ar- 
rowhead, its  horizontal  tail  plane  sitting  atop 
the  upright  tail  section,  and  two  engines 
hung  on  pylons  from  the  fuselage  just  ahead 
of  the  wings.  The  third  engine  is  in  the  tail 
section. 

The  wing  span  is  55  feet  and  the  length  is 
80  feet.  Although  it  has  not  been  announced 
officially,  industry  publications  have  re- 
ported that  the  engines  will  be  the  General 
Electric  J-47  turbojet,  generally  rated  the 
most  powerful  in  production. 

Comet  Tests  Continue 

The  Aeroplane^  Aug.  19. — Test  flights  on 
the  prototype  D.H.  Comet  jet  transport 
have  now  accumulated  20J  hours  in  eighteen 
flights,  and  the  company  reports  that  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air,  during  take-off  and 
landing,  and  when  stalling  with  flaps  closed 
and  open,  the  aircraft  handles  in  a  "thor- 
oughly straightforward"  manner.  This  con- 
clusion is  borne  out  by  the  steadily  mounting 
flight  time  made  since  the  aircraft  flew  ini- 
tially on  July  27. 

The  aircraft  has  flown  over  the  full  C.  G. 
range  and  at  true  speeds  up  to  about  430 
m.p.h.  and  reached  36,000  ft. — which  is  not 
far  short  of  the  cruising  speed  and  altitude. 
Meanwhile,  a  series  of  other  production  air- 
craft are  being  assembled  on  the  production 
line.  The  D.H.  Ghost  turbines  in  the  proto- 
t>'pe  are  5,000  lb.  s.t.  units  which  are  type 
tested  at  4,450  lb.  s.t. 

The  estimated  date  of  1952  when  the 
Comet  may  be  put  into  service  is  based  upon 
the  present  smooth  progress  being  main- 
tained for  over  two  years.  Although  there  is 
no  suggestion  of  the  aircraft  being  operated 
before  this  date,  the  success  of  the  initial 
trials  indicates  that  there  should  not  be  any 
delays. 

A  few  further  technical  details  of  the  air- 
craft construction  are  now  available.  The 


powered  flying  controls  used  are  Lockheed 
Servodyne  hydraulically  assisted  units  and 
the  main  undercarriage  shock-absorber  struts 
are  also  made  by  Lockheed.  Last  week  we 
referred  to  the  pioneer  work  carried  out  by 
various  sub-contractors.  As  an  instance  of 
this  associated  development,  wing  stringer 
sections  in  D.T.D.  363  material  with  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  on  the  flanges  of  0.06  in.  and 
0.07  in.  on  the  channel  portion  were  pro- 
duced by  T.  I.  Aluminium. 

More  About  the  Canberra 

The  Aeroplane^  Aug.  26. — A  few  more  de- 
tails of  the  English  Electric  A.l  jet  bomber, 
now  named  the  Canberra  B.Mk.  1,  have  be- 
come available. 

Designed  for  high-altitude,  high-perform- 
ance bomber  duties,  the  Canberra  is  not  only 
the  first  jet  bomber  for  the  R.A.F.,  but  is  also 
the  first  aeroplane  to  be  powered  solely  by 
the  new  Rolls-Royce  Avon  axial-flow  gas- 
turbines.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  Canberra  is  its  low  aspect  ratio  wing— 
the  figure  is  4.3:1.  The  wing  appears  to  be 
located  very  nearly  mid-way  along  the  fuse- 
lage, and  the  chord  represents  almost  a  third 
of  the  fuselage  length.  The  wing  span  is  64  ft., 
a  little  less  than  the  length,  which  is  65  ft. 

6  in.  Over-all  height  on  the  ground  is  15  ft. 

7  in. 

The  external  layout  of  the  Canberra  has 
several  interesting  details.  Not  the  least  of 
these  is  the  complete  absence  of  fillets  at  the 
junction  of  the  wing  and  fuselage  and  wing 
and  nacelles. 

The  fuselage  has  a  round  cross-section,  and 
its  lines  are  broken  only  by  the  single-piece 
moulded  cockpit  cover.  Side-by-side  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  a  crew  of  two. 

Bomb-doors  extend  along  the  underside  of 
the  fuselage  from  just  forward  of  the  wing 
leading  edge  to  a  position  level  with  the  trail- 
ing edge. 

The  Brabazon  Flies 

N.Y.  Times,  Sept.  5. — The  Brabazon  I, 
the  world's  largest  civil  land-plane,  flew 
today  for  the  first  time  and  landed  safely 
after  twenty-seven  minutes  in  the  air. 

The  great  plane,  whose  wings  spread  230 
feet,  wider  than  the  standard  New  York  City 
block  [200  feet],  became  airborne  at  about 
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85  miles  an  hour  after  using  up  only  500 
yards  of  a  mile-and-a-half  runway.  A  whole 
village  near  Bristol  was  demolished  to  make 
room  for  the  runway. 

But  the  Brabazon  I  will  never  carry  pas- 
sengers in  the  transatlantic  trade.  Already 
she  is  obsolete.  An  official  of  the  British 
Overseas  Airways  Corporation  who  watched 
the  test  flight  said  that  he  was  especially  in- 
terested in  the  flight  economics  of  the 
Brabazon  I  so  that  estimates  could  be  made 
of  the  probable  performance  of  the  Brabazon 
II,  which  will  have  eight  propeller-jet  en- 
gines and  many  changes  in  design. 

With  the  Brabazon  II,  BOAC  hopes  to 
carry  100  passengers  across  the  Atlantic. 
However,  it  will  be  several  years  before 
passengers  can  buy  tickets  for  Brabazon 
flights  as  a  good  deal  of  development  work 
remains  to  be  done. 

Canada's  ''Jetliner''  Tests 

The  Aeroplane,  Aug.  26. — After  a  sixty- 
minute  initial  flight  from  Malton  runway  in 
Ontario  on  August  10,  the  Avro  C.102,  four- 
engined  jet  transport — now  called  the  Jet- 
liner— enters  a  period  of  handling  flight  trials 
and  tests  to  qualify  for  its  C.  of  A.  Chief  test 
pilot  of  the  parent  firm  at  Manchester,  J.  H. 
Orrell,  visited  Avro  Canada's  works  and,  to- 
gether with  Avro  Canada's  chief  test  pilot, 
Don  Rogers,  will  carry  out  initial  trials; 
later  Mr.  Orrell  will  return  to  this  country. 
The  only  other  member  aboard  the  aircraft 
on  its  first  flight  was  Mr.  Baker,  the  flight 
engineer. 

The  Jetliner  is  intended  for  high-speed 
inter-city  travel.  If  the  very  difficult  develop- 
ment problems  of  the  pure-jet  air  liner  can  be 
solved  in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  the 
Commonwealth  will  be  well  placed  by  the 
middle  of  the  'fifties,  with  jet  air  liners  for 
both  long-  and  medium-range  routes. 

The  Jetliner  has  one  significant  advantage 
over  the  Comet  in  the  choice  of  powerplant. 
Although  the  Ghost  has  profited  from  the  de- 
sign and  running  experience  accumulated  in 
the  Goblin,  it  is  nevertheless,  a  compara- 
tively new  engine  with  a  relatively  short 
operational  life.  The  Derwent,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  produced  in  larger  numbers 
than  any  other  British  jet  engine  and  like  the 
Goblin  is  regarded  by  the  R.A.F.  as  a  "piece 


of  clockwork."  The  Jetliner  starts  its  life 
with  an  engine  which  is  highly  developed 
after  years  of  experience  and  thousands  of 
hours*  flight  running  time. 

(Editor's  Note  :  Previous  reports  have  appeared  on 
all  four  of  the  above  aircraft  in  earlier  issues  of  the 
Proceedings.) 

British  Far  Ahead  in  Jet  Airliners 

N.Y.  Times,  Sept.  8. — Farnborough, 
England. — Britain  went  all  out  here  today 
in  a  demonstration  of  her  aircraft  of  every 
category,  aircraft  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
The  first  conclusion  that  must  be  drawn  is 
that  the  tight  little  isle  is  better  prepared  to 
fight  another  "Battle  of  Britain"  if  Russia 
should  move  than  she  was  when  Adolf  Hitler 
struck. 

Another  important  conclusion  is  that  in 
commercial  air  transport  dollar  hungry 
Britain  is  prepared  to  offer  the  airlines  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world  jet 
and  turbo-prop  transports  that  threaten  the 
command  of  the  commercial  airfield  hitherto 
held  by  Douglas,  Lockheed  and  Boeing. 

United  States  Air  Force  observers  took  in 
stride  the  performance  of  advanced  type 
British  jet  fighters.  They  watched  with  con- 
siderably diminished  equanimity  when  Wing 
Comdr.  R.  P.  Beanont  put  Britain's  first  jet 
bomber,  the  Canberra,  through  paces  that 
Capt.  "Chuck"  Yeager  might  have  envied  in 
the  latest  type  Republic  F-84. 

The  most  astonished  observers,  however, 
were  airline  men  from  the  United  States,  who 
remarked  when  a  De  Havilland  four-jet 
Comet  flew  over  Farnborough:  "Good  Lord, 
we  haven't  got  a  fighter  as  clean  as  that  one." 

Airline  Men  Impressed 

The  same  observers  remarked  that  not  less 
than  four  other  jet  and  turbo-prop  trans- 
ports had  participated  in  the  show  "and  we 
haven't  got  one  in  the  air — we  haven't  got 
one  even  in  the  advanced  design  stage." 

British  officials  were  perfectly  frank  in 
their  expressed  determination  to  go  after  the 
air  markets  with  what  had  been  shown  here 
today. 

"We  have  been  buying  your  Constella- 
tions and  Stratocruisers"  said  Sir  Archibald 
Rowlands,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
Ministry  of  Supply.  "Now  we  believe  we 
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have  a  legitimate  reason  to  get  back  those 
dollars  through  the  remarkable  technological 
advance  our  industry  and  the  Government 
have  achieved." 

MERCHANT  MARINE 
Neuf  Loading  Device 

N.Y.  Herald  Tribuney  Sept.  9.— 
Brigadier  General  Paul  Yount,  commanding 
oflScer  at  the  New  York  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion, Fifty-eighth  Street  and  First  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  estimated  yesterday  that  loading 
and  unloading  of  combat  vehicles  could  be 
speeded  up  as  much  as  50  per  cent  through 
the  use  of  a  new  cargo-handling  device  ex- 
hibited yesterday  by  the  Army. 

The  device  consists  of  two  movable  decks 
and  is  designed  to  facilitate  under-deck 
storage.  Captain  V.  C.  Farrell,  the  inventor, 
conducted  yesterday's  exhibition  aboard  the 
Army  cargo  transport  Private  Francis  X. 
McGraw  at  the  Brooklyn  Army  base.  Rep- 
resentatives of  a  dozen  local  steamship  lines, 
the  Navy,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping, 
Maritime  Commission,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  stevedoring  companies  and  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association, 
A.F.  of  L.,  attended  the  afternoon  exhibition. 

Captain  Farrell,  who  expressed  admiration 
for  the  "farsighted  and  progressive  policy" 
of  the  Army  Transportation  Corps  for 
authorizing  the  experiment,  predicted  that  it 
would  be  useful  also  for  coast-wise  and  inter- 
coastal  shipping.  "If  adopted,  it  should  ma- 
terially assist  in  restoring  domestic  shipping 
to  its  pre-war  stature,"  he  said.  He  said  the 
device  could  be  modified  to  hold  loaded 
trailer  truck  bodies,  with  wheels  removed. 

As  exhibited,  the  rolling  decks  were  in- 
stalled in  one  of  the  McGraw^s  forward 
holds.  General  Yount,  who  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  experiment,  said  that  no  voyage 
had  yet  been  scheduled  for  the  transport,  but 
that  the  device  would  be  given  a  thorough 
test  under  realistic  conditions. 

Russian  Maritime  Riddle 

Marine  Journal,  August,  1949. — Soviet 
Russia,  which  was  expected  to  become  a 
leading  competitor  on  the  world's  sea  lanes, 
has  failed  to  emerge  as  a  dominating  mari- 
time nation  in  the  four  years  since  VJ-Day, 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute 
finds. 


Despite  the  acquisition  of  valuable  ton- 
nage through  German  reparations  and  the  re- 
tention of  86  American  ships  made  available 
under  Lend-Lease,  the  Red  merchant  fleet  is 
less  a  factor  than  it  was  pre-war.  From  a 
commercial  standpoint,  the  irregularity  and 
the  apparent  inefficiency  of  its  operations 
prevents  Russia  from  being  a  competitor  on 
the  regular  routes. 

While  an  *4ron  curtain"  on  even  routine 
shipping  information  makes  it  difl&cult  to 
ascertain  the  true  status  of  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine,  the  known  operations  of  its 
ships  furnish  ample  evidence  that  Russia  is 
far  from  being  a  threat  to  other  maritime 
countries. 

For  instance,  the  flagship  of  the  fleet,  the 
Rossia,  formerly  the  German  passenger  liner 
Patria,  made  six  round  voyages  between  New 
York  and  Odessa.  But  since  the  end  of  April, 
1948,  this  ship  of  17,870  gross  tons,  the 
largest  diesel-elcctric  liner  afloat,  has  not  left 
the  Black  Sea.  Another  example  is  the  Asia, 
an  ex-German  liner  of  11,453  gross  tons, 
which  left  England  for  Murmansk  in  Janu- 
ary 1947  and  has  not  been  reported  since. 
Some  other  Russian  liners  have  been  dis- 
patched to  the  Far  East  but  only  speculation 
can  explain  what  they  would  be  used  for 
along  the  barren  coast  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea. 

Its  freight  ships  maintain  no  regular  serv- 
ice and  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  are 
engaged  in  trade  outside  of  Russian  waters. 

In  1946,  the  Russians  announced  a  five 
year  plan  to  expand  its  merchant  fleet  by 
doubling  the  pre-war  tonnage  of  1,600,000 
tons.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1949,  the  Russians  had 
423  ships  of  1,788,000  deadweight  tons. 
More  than  half  of  this  fleet  is  at  least  twenty 
years  old  and  has  a  speed  of  less  than  12 
knots.  Although  an  entire  shipyard  had  been 
dismantled  and  moved  from  Germany,  there 
have  been  few  reports  of  Russian  shipbuild- 
ing. 

If  Russia  is  to  reach  its  goal  of  3,200,000 
tons  by  1950,  it  will  be  attained  chiefly  by 
keeping  86  American  ships  which  it  has  re- 
fused to  return  to  this  country.  These  will 
add  811,000  deadweight  tons  to  its  merchant 
fleet  and  will  give  it  ninth  place  in  world 
shipping. 

Of  the  127  freighters  and  tankers  originally 
transferred  to  the  Soviets  on  Lend-Lease  be- 
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tween  July  1942  and  May  1945,  only  34  have 
been  returned,  while  7  were  lost.  For  almost 
three  years  the  State  Department  has  been 
attempting  to  bring  about  the  re-delivery  of 
the  balance  and  its  last  note  of  Jan.  11,  1949, 
has  received  no  reply  from  the  Soviets. 
Maritime  Commission  officials  told  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  recently 
it  is  **nearly  hopeless  to  hope"  that  the  ships 
will  be  returned. 

The  Institute  reports  the  Reds  have  shown 
a  decided  preference  for  the  easy-to-operate 
Liberty  cargo  ships  and  have  hung  on  to  all 
38  of  this  type.  For  some  unexplained  reason, 
the  Russians  who  have  only  a  relatively  few 
tankers,  have  retained  only  one  of  the  20 
tankers  loaned  them.  Perhaps  for  sentimen- 
tal reasons  they  decided  to  keep  the  twenty- 
eight  year  old  former  American  tanker  the 
/.  Fletcher  Farrell  which  is  now  known  as  the 
Josif  Stalin, 

With  the  State  Department  pressing  for 
the  return  of  these  ships,  the  Russians  have 
found  it  prudent  to  keep  these  particular 
vessels  out  of  American  ports.  Those  whose 
movements  can  be  traced  through  their 
operations  outside  the  "iron  curtain,"  oper- 
ate chiefly  from  Black  Sea  or  Baltic  ports,  or 
in  the  Far  East. 

In  view  of  the  embargo  placed  on  exports 
to  Russia,  few  ships  flying  the  Hammer  and 
Sickle  come  to  the  United  States.  In  a  twelve 
month  period  prior  to  June  30,  1949,  only 
five  Russian  ships  came  to  the  Port  of  New 
York  as  compared  to  twenty-one  in  a  similar 
pre-war  period. 

SCIENCE 

Robot  ''Typists''  Used  on  Navy's 
Guided  Missiles 

N.Y,  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  19.— The 
United  States  Navy,  which  regards  guided 
missiles  as  basic  naval  weapons,  has  de- 
veloped a  robot  "airborne  stenographer"  to 
accompany  its  newest  missiles  and  record 
test  data  during  supersonic  flights  to  high 
altitude,  it  was  learned  yesterday. 

The  Navy  is  devoting  a  greater  percentage 
of  its  research  and  development  funds  to 
guided  missiles  than  to  any  other  category  of 
research  to  produce  weapons  that  will  extend 
the  striking  range  of  its  mobile  task  forces 


and  schnorkel  submarines.  Its  new  device 
will  be  installed  in  the  nose  of  missiles  before 
firing. 

The  recording  tape  on  which  the  informa- 
tion for  Navy  scientists  can  be  preserved  is 
made  of  steel  and  leads  into  an  armored  con- 
tainer strong  enough  to  withstand  the  shock 
of  hitting  the  ground  from  high  altitudes. 

In  tests  recently  completed  the  armored 
container  frequently  was  the  only  intact  part 
of  a  missile  recovered  from  the  crater  dug  by 
its  meteorlike  fall. 

After  being  recovered,  the  steel  recording 
tape  measuring  150  feet  long  by  six  inches 
wide  can  be  played  back  through  a  trans- 
criber an(d  its  test  data  plotted  on  charts.  The 
device  is  capable  of  recording  200  pieces  of 
information  simultaneously  and  continu- 
ously, including  such  factors  as  air  pressure, 
temperature,  speed  and  gyro  positions.  Such 
recordings  are  done  electrically. 

The  entire  recording  device  weighs  only 
forty-six  pdunds  and  measures  slightly  over 
ten  inches  long  and  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Most  of  the  development  work  on  it  was  done 
by  United  Aircraft  Corporation  and  the 
Armour  Research  Foundation  of  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  as  part  of  a  project 
under  Project  Meteor  of  the  Navy's  Bureau 
of  Ordnance. 

Plans  for  the  "airborne  stenographer" 
were  initiated  in  United  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion's research  department  in  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  considerable  laboratory  work  was 
done  there. 

The  research  department  is  now  working 
on  a  still  smaller  version  of  the  recorder 
which  measures  only  seven  inches  long  and 
six  inches  in  diameter.  According  to  Navy 
scientists,  the  recording  devices  will  make 
possible  the  gathering  of  information  that  up 
to  now  has  not  been  accessible. 

A  demonstration  will  be  held  before  rep- 
resentatives of  the  armed  services  on  Sept. 
29  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

INTERNATIONAL 

Three  Countries  Plan  Naval  Maneuver s 

N.Y.  Times,  Sept.  17.— The  British 
cruiser  Glasgow,  which  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  in  the  late  war^dackfc^-^ 
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sundown  yesterday  at  Pier  54,  West  Four- 
teenth Street,  on  a  courtesy  visit  under  the 
command  of  Vice  Admiral  R.  V.  Symonds- 
Tayler.  It  was  learned  that  seven  months 
hence  this  warship  together  with  a  couple  of 
frigates  will  participate  in  joint  maneuvers 
with  a  United  States  fleet  in  the  Caribbean 
area. 

Disclosure  of  plans  for  a  combined  Anglo- 
American  naval  operation  within  the  shadow 
of  the  continental  United  States  was  no  part 
of  the  admiral's  intentions  since  he  made  it 
plain  the  Navy  in  Washington  wants  the 
whole  scheme  on  the  secret  list. 

The  British  commander  simply  noted  that 
the  ships  under  his  flag  would  maneuver  with 
Canadian  forces  next  March  and  April  in 
northern  Caribbean  waters.  American  naval 
representatives  welcoming  him  yesterday 
said  they,  too,  were  planning  an  exercise  with 
the  Canadians  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

One  officer  of  the  Glasgow  commented 
privately:  "We  can  see  no  earthly  reason 
why  this  maneuver  shouldn't  be  announced. 


It  seems  to  us  the  best  sort  of  good-will  ges- 
ture and  actually  very  sound  naval  practice 
under  present-day  circumstances." 

Serving  in  Admiral  Symonds-Tayler's 
America  and  West  Indies  Station,  compris- 
ing an  area  "from  pole  to  pole  and  several 
hundred  miles  east  and  west  of  both  Ameri- 
can continents,"  are  the  12,000-ton  Glasgow 
and  three  frigates,  the  Snipe  now  at  Albany, 
the  Bigbwy,  on  hurricane  duty  off  Bermuda, 
and  the  Sparrow,  at  home  for  refitting. 

Joint  Antarctic  Survey 

London  Times,  Aug.  6. — Preparations  for 
the  joint  Norwegian- British-Swedish  expedi- 
tion to  the  Antarctic  are  now  practicaUy 
complete  and  a  start  is  to  be  made  in  about 
three  months'  time.  The  expedition's  ship 
NoTiel,  a  Norwegian  sealer  of  some  700  tons 
now  undergoing  alterations  at  Flensburg, 
will  call  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  on  Novem- 
ber I  to  load  Swedish  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and  then  proceed  to  Oslo  to  continue 
loading. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  expedition  will  sail 
from  Oslo  on  November  15,  call  at  a  British 
port  to  take  on  board  British  members  of 
the  party  and  further  supplies,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  Capetown,  which  will  be  the  last  port 
of  call  before  leaving  civilization.  Although 
the  expedition  was  first  suggested  early  in 
1946,  final  plans  were  made  only  a  little  over 
a  year  ago.  On  the  basis  of  these  the  Nor- 
wegian Storting,  in  June,  1948,  granted  an 
initial  amount  of  200,000  kroner  (£10,000) 
for  the  preparations,  and  the  Swedish  and 
British  Governments  provided  for  participa- 
tion from  their  countries. 

In  the  coming  season,  1949-50,  the  main 
task  will  be  the  establishment  of  the  base 
station  in  Queen  Maud  Land.  As  yet  no  ship 
built  for  navigation  In  ice  has  tried  to  pene- 
trate the  belt  of  drifting  ice  off  Queen  Maud 
Land,  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  at 
wintering  on  that  coast.  The  expedition  may 
run  into  unforeseen  difficulties,  but  for  recon- 
naissance purposes  will  carry  two  small 
Auster  aircraft,  supplied  by  the  R.A.F.  If  the 
coast  can  be  reached,  the  base  station  will  be 
established  early  in  1950,  and  meteorological 
and  glaciological  observations  started.  The 
former  will  continue  without  interruption  for 
two  years,  but  during  the  Antarctic  summer 
of  1950-51  the  geologists,  glaciologists,  and 
surveyors  will  spend  several  months  on  field 
trips.  In  that  season  it  is  hoped  to  bring  two 
larger  aircraft  south  for  aerial  photography. 
The  spring  of  1951-52  may  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  field  work,  and  in  January,  1952, 
provided  all  goes  according  to  plan,  the  ex- 
pedition will  return  home. 

(Edftor's  Note:  See  October  Proceedings— -Byrd 
Expedition  Cancelled.) 


Canada-U.  S.  Arctic  Defense  Maneu- 
vers 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept.  6. — 
Canadian  and  United  States  ground  and  air 
units  will  work  out  fighting  techniques  this 
winter  for  combined  defense  of  the  critical 
Arctic  frontier. 

The  army  announced  that  "Exer- 
cise Cross- Index" — ^involving  comparatively 
small  units  of  the  armies  of  the  two  nations, 
supported  by  the  United  States  and  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Forces — will  be  conducted  in 
the  Yukon  and  Alaska  areas  near  White- 
horse,  Yukon  Territory,  during  January  and 
February. 

Each  army  will  provide  a  "one-battalion 
combat  team  including  infantry — some  of 
which  will  be  employed  in  a  parachute  role — 
artillery,  engineers,  signals  and  other  sup- 
porting arms  and  services,"  the  formal  an- 
nouncement said. 

Army  officials  declined  to  specify  the  total 
number  of  men  involved,  pointing  out  that 
the  size  of  a  combat  team  varies  widely,  de- 
pending on  Its  mission. 

Fighter  Cover 

The  two  air  forces  will  provide  fighter 
cover  for  troops  and  bomber,  reconnaissance 
and  transport  planes. 

"In  addition  to  existing  communications, 
mobile  RCAF  and  USAF  signals  equipment 
will  be  used,"  the  army  said.  "Mobile  air 
force  radar  and  control  centers  will  al^o  be 
employed." 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  under- 
taking to  build  a  permanent  chain  of  radar 
aircraft  detection  stations  across  the  north- 
ern rim  of  the  continent  to  warn  of  the  ap- 
proach of  hostile  craft  across  the  polar  cap. 


SAFER  CHUTE  FOR  HIGHSPEED  BAIL-OUTS 


ECRETARY'SXTOTES 


--In  addition  to  Round-Shot  to  Rockets,  the  history  of  the  Washington  Navy 
/  (/</**"  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"  ^"  ^^""^^  '^""  Factory,  and  Naval  LeadersHp,  which  has  already 
Books  gone  into  its  second  printing  within  one  month  of  the  first  edition,  three  im- 

portant new  books  published  by  the  Naval  Institute  are  just  coming  off  the 
presses.  Russian  Grammar  and  Conversation,  an  inductive  method  for  first-year  students  of 
Russian,  is  written  by  Associate  Professor  Claude  P.  Lemieux  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  The  approved  text  for  midshipmen  beginning  the  Russian 
Language  Course,  it  is  probably  the  most  complete  text  book  of  its  kind  yet  published  in  this 
country. 

Engineering  Materials  and  Combustion  Engines  Manual  are  two  new  books  produced  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Marine  Engineering  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  for 
use  as  textbooks  for  midshipmen  in  the  engineering  course.  Containing  the  latest  scientific 
information  developed  during  the  war  and  post-war  periods,  these  engineering  books  are  pub- 
lished in  a  form  as  advanced  as  their  content.  In  place  of  the  ordinary  stiff  binding,  these 
books  are  printed  in  loose-leaf  form  so  that  the  results  of  new  discoveries,  developments,  and 
practices  may  be  added  at  any  time.  But  the  leaves  are  bound  into  a  durable,  flexible  cover 
by  means  of  hidden  screw  binding  posts  which  secure  the  whole  content  in  a  compact  volume 
that  will  stand  up  to  hard  usage. 

Information  on  prices  and  other  details  of  these  books  will  appear  in  the  Pkoceedings  in 
the  near  future. 

Readers  of  the  Proceedings  are  reminded  that  all  essays  entered  in  the 
pvP    jf  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  General  Prize  Essay  Contest  must  reach  the  Naval 

Dm^U^^  Institute  not  later  than  January  1,  1950.  There  is  still  plenty  of  time  for  in- 
terested authors  to  write  their  essays,  but  better  results  are  achieved  by 
beginning  early  than  by  waiting  until  the  last  moment  and  then  rushing  the  job.  First  prize 
carries  a  gold  medal,  a  life  membership  in  the  Institute,  and  a  cash  award  of  not  less  than 
$500  or  more  than  $1500,  See  the  back  of  this  page  for  information  as  to  other  awards  and 
also  the  rules  for  entering  the  contest. 

Authors  requesting  reprints  of  their  articles  in  the  Proceedings  usually 
TfrnJ-^U  d  ™ceive  their  reprints  in  about  six  weeks  after  the  articles  themselves  appear 
ArticUs  ''*  ^^^  pHocEEDiycs.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  printer  is  compeUed 

to  make  these  reprints  in  vacant  periods  in  his  crowded  schedule. 

Naw's  New  ^^^'8"**^  ^''^  highspeed  bail-outs  from  jet  planes,  Navy's  new  "extended 
pQMchute  ^^i""*"  nylon  parachute  will  become  standard  equipment  in  Navy  jet  and 
other  fighter  aircraft  early  in  1950,  Of  four  foot  greater  diameter  than  the 
present  24  foot  model,  the  new  parachute  reduces  by  half  the  initial  shock  for  bailouts  at  300 
or  more  miles  per  hour. 
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Special  Notice 

U.  S.  Naval  Institute  General 
Prize  Essay  Contest^  ^95^ 


PRIZE  OF  NOT  LESS  THAN  $500  and  of  not  more  than  $1,500,  a  gold 
medal,  and  a  life  membership  in  the  Institute  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  essay  submitted  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  naval 
profession,  should  the  Board  of  Control  consider  the  essay  to  be  of 
sufficient  merit.  Should  the  prize  be  awarded  to  a  previous  winner,  a 
gold  clasp  suitably  engraved  will  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  medal  and  the 
commuted  value  of  the  life  membership  in  lieu  of  the  life  membership. 

Irrespective  of  the  award  of  the  "Prize,"  one  or  more  essays  may 
receive  "Honorable  Mention,"  if  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  the 
award.  Essays  awarded  "Honorable  Mention"  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  may  be  adjudged  by  the  Board  of  Control,  but  not  in- 
cluding a  life  membership. 

In  the  event  that  no  essay  is  adjudged  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive 
the  "Prize"  or  an  "Honorable  Mention,"  the  best  essay  submitted 
may  receive  a  special  award  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  following  rules  will  govern  this  competition: 

( 1 )  Essays  should  not  exceed  8,000  words. 

(2)  Essays  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  on  or 
before  January  1,  1950. 

(3)  The  name  of  the  competitor  shall  not  appear  on  the  essay, 
and  each  essay  must  have  a  motto  in  addition  to  the  title.  This  motto 
shall  appear  (a)  on  the  title  page  of  the  essay,  (b)  on  the  outside  of 
a  sealed  envelope  containing  identification  of  the  competitor,  (c) 
above  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  inside  the  envelope 
containing  this  identification.  This  envelope  will  not  be  opened  until 
the  Board  has  made  the  awards.  Essays  and  identifying  envelope  must 
be  mailed  in  a  large  sealed  envelope  marked  "General  Prize  Essay 
Contest." 

(4)  The  awards  will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Control,  voting  by 
ballot  and  without  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  competitors. 

(5)  The  awards  will  be  made  known  and  presented  to  the  success- 
ful competitors  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

(6)  All  essays  must  be  typewritten,  double  spaced,  on  paper  8J^^' 
X 1  r^  and  must  be  submitted  in  triplicate,  each  copy  complete  in  itself. 

(7)  Essays  awarded  the  "Prize,"  "Honorable  Mention,"  or  "Spe- 
cial Award"  are  for  publication  in  the  Naval  Institute  PROCEED- 
INGS. Essays  not  awarded  a  prize  may  be  published  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  writers  of  such  essays  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  established  for  articles  not  submitted  in  compe- 
tition. 

(8)  Attention  of  contestants  is  called  to  the  fact  that  an  essay 
should  be  analytical  or  interpretive  and  not  merely  an  exposition  or 
personal  narrative. 

William  G.  Cooper, 
Captain,  U.  S.  Navy,  Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE  RAIDER  ATLANTIS  AND  HER  VICTIM,  THE  ZAMZAU 

(Top)  Disguised  as  the  Norwegian  molorship  Tamests,  the  German  commerce  raider,  Sckig  flO,  known  as  the 

AUontii,  is  photographed  from  a  victim's  lifeboat. 

(Bottom}  The  Egj-plian  sleamer  is  sinking  as  her  lifeboats  pull  away.  These  photographs  were  taken  by  David  E. 

Scherman,  a  Li/f  staff  photographer  who  happened  Co  book  passage  on  the  ill-fated  ZamZam. 
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THE   CRUISE   OF   THE   GERMAN   RAIDER 

ATLANTIS,  1940-1941 

By  RICHARD  S.  PATTEE 


THE  operations  of  the  German  dis- 
guised merchant  raiders  or  auxiliary 
cruisers  were  cloaked  in  such  secrecy 
that  any  mention  of  the  subject  brings  a  rash 
of  questions  from  Naval  officers  and  laymen 
alike.  Were  there  any  raiders  in  World  War 
II  like  S.M.S.  Moewe,  Wolf^  or  Count  Luck- 
ner's  Seeadler  in  the  previous  war?  Where  did 
they  operate?  What  did  they  do? 

The  merchant  raider  or  disguised  auxiliary 
cruiser  is  the  weapon  of  the  minor  sea  power; 
the  sea  power  which  has  no  cruising  navy  and 
whose  ocean  going  commerce  is  non-existent 
or  has  been  swept  from  the  seas.  In  World 
War  II  the  Germans  had  twelve  disguised 
merchant  raiders;  nine  of  them  made  eleven 
cruises  lasting  from  five  to  twenty-one 
months.  These  raiders  sank  a  grand  total  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  war  and  mer- 
chant ships  of  850,000  gross  tons.  This  is  the 
narrative  of  the  cruise  of  Schif  16,  the  Al- 
lantis.  Although  she  was  the  first  raider  to 
run  the  Allied  blockade,  she  was  not  defi- 
nitely identified  until  two  other  raiders  were 
known  to  be  at  sea,  and  therefore  she  was 
known  by  the  British  as  ^'Raider  C"  rather 
than  "Raider  A"  or  "B." 

The  Atlantis,  or  Schif  16,  as  she  was  offi- 
cially known,  was  originally  the  express 
cargo  ship  Goldenfels  of  the  German  Hansa 
Line.  Built  in  1937,  she  ran  from  Germany  to 
Seattle  until  the  war  started  in  September 


1939.  Three  days  after  Neville  Chamberlain 
delivered  his  fateful  message  of  failure  and 
"peace  in  our  time"  was  proved  a  myth,  the 
Goldenfels  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
Weser  Yard  at  Bremen.  There,  three  months 
later,  her  conversion  was  completed  and  she 
became  Hilfskreuzer  II.  To  all  outward  ap- 
pearances she  was  still  a  peaceful  cargo  ship, 
but  hidden  behind  that  innocent  exterior 
was  a  formidable  armament:  six  5.9-inch, 
one  3-inch,  and  a  dozen  smaller  guns;  twin 
torpedo  tubes  were  mounted  on  each  side 
amidships,  and  two  more  below  the  water- 
line.  In  addition  she  had  equipment  to  stow 
and  launch  two  seaplanes  and  she  carried  one 
hundred  contact  mines.  Extra  fuel  and  water 
tanks  had  been  installed  and  her  forward 
holds  were  fitted  up  as  quarters  for  a  crew  of 
350  men. 

Even  her  exterior  had  been  so  altered  that 
in  a  matter  of  hours  her  identity  could  be 
completely  changed.  By  altering  the  height 
and  rake  of  her  masts  and  kingposts,  by 
manipulating  a  canvas  dummy  funnel  and  by 
the  extensive  use  of  canvas  screens  and  paint, 
she  could  change  from  the  German  Goldenfels 
to  the  Norwegian  Tamesis,  to  the  Dutch 
Abbekerk  or  to  any  of  the  hundred  or  so  other 
ships  she  resembled. 

The  Goldenfels  proceeded  to  Kiel,  where  on 
15  December  1939,  she  was  commissioned  as 
Schiff  16,  a  regular  warship  in  the  German 
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Navy.  She  did  not  receive  her  unofficial 
name,  Atlantis,  until  after  she  had  put  to  sea. 
Her  commanding  officer  was  Kapitan  zur  See 
Bernhard  Rogge.  For  the  next  two  and  a  half 
months  he  trained  his  ship  and  tested  his 
crew.  Then  late  in  February  he  loaded  fuel 
and  stores  and  took  on  ammunition  and  a 
cargo  of  mines. 

Schif  16  sailed  from  Kiel  on  11  March 
1940.  She  passed  through  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Canal  and  conducted  further  training  opera- 
tions in  Helgoland  Bight.  During  these 
operations  in  German  waters  Schif  16  was 
disguised  as  a  two-funneled  naval  auxiliary. 
Altering  her  identity  just  before  leaving 
Helgoland  Bight  to  the  Norwegian  freighter 
Knute  Nelson  and  every  possible  preparation 
having  been  completed,  she  started  north- 
wards on  31  March,  moving  slowly  up  the 
Norwegian  coast.  On  3  April  she  turned  west 
and  headed  out  to  sea. 

For  her  voyage  to  the  north  of  Iceland  and 
through  the  Denmark  Straits  she  changed 
her  identity  again  to  the  Russian  naval 
auxiliary  Kim,  After  exchanging  signals  with 
the  U-37  on  4  April  she  broke  through  the 
Denmark  Straits,  depending  for  protection 
upon  bad  weather  and  the  confusion  created 
by  the  invasion  of  Norway.  On  7  April 
Kapitan  Rogge  sent  a  radio  message  to  the 
Naval  Operations  StaflF  that  Sckiff  16  had 
successfully  run  the  Allied  blockade.  She 
then  moved  down  through  the  Atlantic, 
avoiding  the  few  ships  she  sighted  and  leav- 
ing the  Azores  and  the  Cape  Verdes  well  to 
the  eastwards,  and  passed  the  Equator  on 
22  April.  Realizing  that  the  presence  of  a 
Russian  ship  in  the  South  Atlantic  was  very 
unlikely,  on  27  April  she  changed  her  iden- 
tity still  another  time,  this  time  to  the 
Japanese  freighter  Kashii  Maru. 


While  moving  southeastwards  along  the 
Freetown-Capetown  route  on  the  morning  of 
5  May,  she  sighted  an  unidentified  ship 
about  500  miles  oflF  Cape  Frio,  Portuguese 
West  Africa.  Although  Kapitan  Rogge  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Naval  Operations  Staff 
to  make  no  attacks  until  his  initial  mission, 
the  mining  of  Capetown,  had  been  completed, 
he,  fearing  that  the  ship  would  report  the 
sighting,  decided  to  attack  her.  Turning  and 
coming  up  on  the  enemy's  starboard  quarter, 
he  opened  fire.  The  enemy  immediately  sent 
out  an  RRRR  ("Attacked  by  enemy  raider") 
signal,  but  ceased  transmitting  and  hove  to 
when  ordered  to  do  so.  When  boarded  she 
turned  out  to  be  the  British  freighter  Scien- 
tist en  route  from  Durban  via  Freetown  to 
England  with  a  general  cargo.  Kapitan 
Rogge,  after  taking  her  crew  aboard  his  own 
ship,  sank  Scientist  with  a  torpedo. 

Continuing  southeastwards  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  turned,  moved  close 
inshore,  and  on  the  night  of  10-11  May  laid 
94  mines  off  Cape  Agulhas.  One  of  the  mines 
broke  loose  and  washed  ashore;  the  British, 
forewarned,  rerouted  traffic  so  no  ships  were 
lost  on  this  field.  Rogge  then  moved  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  attack  the  shipping  routes 
there. 

Having  changed  his  ship's  disguise  to  that 
of  the  Dutch  motor  ship  Abbekerk,  Rogge  se- 
lected the  Australia-South  Africa  route  as  his 
initial  operating  area.  His  first  victim  in  this 
area  was  the  Norwegian  motor  ship  Tir- 
ranna,  which  he  captured  on  10  June  about 
450  miles  northeast  of  Mauritius.  She  was 
bound  from  Australia  to  Suez  via  Durban 
with  military  stores.  Like  Scientist^  Tirranna 
sent  out  an  RRRR  signal  and  tried  to  escape, 
but  she  was  shelled  and  forced  to  stop.  Rogge 
put  a  prize  crew  aboard,  and  in  order  to  leave 
the  regular  shipping  route,  moved  south- 
wards for  twenty-four  hours  before  heaving 
to.  Having  transferred  Tirranna^s  papers  to 
the  raider  and  left  orders  for  the  Tirranna  to 
effect  repairs  and  wait  about  800  miles  to  the 
south,  Rogge  moved  off  to  the  northeast 
towards  the  Malacca  Straits-Colombo  route, 
overhauling  his  engines  as  he  went. 

On  18  June  Rogge  altered  his  ship's  iden- 
tity to  that  of  the  Norwegian  motor  ship 
Tarifa,  the  disguise  she  was  to  use  until  the 
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end  of  December  1940.  Rogge's  new  operat- 
ing area  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  the  southeast  of  Ceylon,  and  it 
was  in  this  area  that  he  first  used  his  sea- 
plane to  any  extent.  On  approaching  his 
victims  he  signaled  that  he  was  a  British 
armed  merchant  cruiser  conducting  a  rou- 
tine search.  In  this  manner  he  sank  the 
British  ships  City  of  Bagdad  on  1 1  July  and 
Kemmendine  on  13  July.  In  each  case  Rogge, 
having  received  a  sighting  report  from  his 
seaplane,  shadowed  his  victim  for  several 
hours,  closed  to  about  two  miles,  ordered  her 
to  halt  and  then  attacked  her  with  shellfire 
when  she  sent  out  an  RRRR  signal  and  at- 
tempted to  escape.  Having  taken  off  the 
crew,  he  sank  the  ship  with  scuttling  charges. 

For  his  operations  between  14  July  and 
22  July,  Rogge  chose  the  area  to  the  south  of 
the  Chagos  Archipelago  on  the  Mauritius- 
Sabang  route — the  hunting  ground  of  S.M.S. 
Emden  during  World  War  I.  During  the  next 
ten  days  he  moved  back  toward  the  Aus- 
tralia-South Africa  route  where  on  30  July, 
he  met  Tirranna  at  the  prearranged  spot  in 
the  central  Indian  Ocean  and  spent  the  fol- 
lowing three  days  in  transferring  fuel,  stores 
and  prisoners  from  Schijff  16  to  Tirranna. 
Visibility  was  poor  on  the  morning  of  1  Au- 
gust and  the  Norwegian  freighter  Talleyrand 
practically  stumbled  on  the  meeting  point  to 
be  captured  before  she  could  send  out  a  dis- 
tress call.  The  next  day  Rogge  transferred 
her  crew  to  Tirranna  and  then  sank  Talley- 
rand. After  sinking  the  Talleyrand,  he  sent 
Tirranna  with  a  prize  crew  into  Bordeaux. 

For  the  next  two  months  Rogge  operated 
in  the  Mauritius-Rodriguez  area,  and  he 
found  the  hunting  excellent.  On  24  August, 
he  sank  the  British  freighter  King  City,  and 
on  9  September,  the  British  tanker  Athel- 
king.  The  day  after  this  last  attack  Rogge 
sank  the  British  freighter  Benarty,  which  had 
been  previously  located  and  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  the  raider's  seaplane. 

Schiff  16  now  had  too  many  prisoners 
aboard,  and  Rogge  began  to  hunt  for  a 
prison  ship.  Late  on  the  afternoon  of  19 
September,  he  sighted  a  passenger  ship,  and 
in  hope  of  using  her  to  carry  his  prisoners,  he 
shadowed  her  all  that  night.  Unfortunately, 
when  attacked  early  the  next  morning,  this 


ship,  the  ex-French  passenger  ship  Commis- 
saire  Ramel,  caught  fire  and  sank. 

After  sinking  Commissaire  Ramel,  Rogge 
moved  to  the  west  at  slow  speed,  overhauling 
his  ship's  engines  as  he  went.  Pressed  by  his 
need  for  a  prison  ship  even  more  than  before, 
he  hoped  to  find  one  off  the  Sunda  Straits. 
Fortunately  for  him,  on  22  October  his  com- 
munications section  intercepted  a  message 
from  the  Yugoslav  freighter  Durmitor  to  her 
agents.  Rogge  immediately  approached  the 
freighter's  estimated  position  and  launched 
his  seaplane.  After  the  seaplane  had  sighted 
the  Durmitor,  he  closed  and  captured  her 
without  resistance.  He  used  the  excuse  that 
there  was  contraband  in  the  cargo  and  put  a" 
prize  crew  of  two  officers  and  twelve  men 
aboard  with  orders  to  meet  him  about  200 
miles  south  of  Christmas  Island  on  26  Oc- 
tober. After  proceeding  separately  to  the 
rendezvous  point,  the  two  ships  met  and 
Rogge  transferred  264  prisoners  to  Durmitor 
which  was  then  ordered  to  Mogadishu, 
Italian  Somaliland. 

Rogge,  freed  of  the  encumbrance  of  his 
prisoners,  moved  northwestward.  During  the 
afternoon  of  7  November,  the  raider's  sea- 
plane, which  was  sent  out  on  searches  twice 
a  day,  sighted  a  tanker.  Rogge  made  contact 
early  the  next  morning.  Working  up  to  full 
speed,  he  closed  and  signaled,  '*What  ship?" 
*' Teddy,  Oslo;  Who  are  you?"  came  the  an- 
swer. "Armed  merchant  cruiser  H.M.S. 
Antenor,  heave  to  and  be  searched,"  signaled 
Kapitan  Rogge.  Teddy  stopped,  and  a  prize 
crew  boarded  her  without  resistance.  In- 
formed that  she  was  en  route  from  Abadan  to 
Singapore,  with  a  cargo  of  fuel  oil,  Rogge  de- 
tached her  with  orders  to  meet  him  later  at 
*Tt.  Mangrove"  which  was  off  Christmas 
Island. 

*Tt.  Mangrove"  was  a  code  name  for  a 
prearranged  position  of  exact  longitude  and 
latitude.  The  Germans  used  code  names  for 
all  routes  (colors),  meeting  points  (usually 
common  given  names  or  historical  names), 
and  waiting  areas.  For  example  the  South 
Atlantic  waiting  area  was  "Komponisten" 
(composers),  and  the  meeting  points  within 
the  area  were  named  Wagner,  Gluck, 
Mozart,  etc. 

Two  days  later  Rogge  tried  the  same  ruse, 
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but  on  this  occasion  it  failed.  Tliis  time  his 
victim,  the  Norwegian  tanker  Oh  Jacob 
laden  with  110,000  barrels  of  aviation  gaso- 
line, was  suspicious,  sent  out  an  RRRR  sig- 
nal, and  then  reported  being  stopped  by  an 
armed  merchant  cruiser.  Kapitan  Rogge  had 
both  messages  cancelled  in  plain  code,  put  a 
prize  crew  aboard  her  and  then  detached  her 
with  orders  to  meet  him  on  15  November  oS 
Christmas  Island.  Just  after  daybreak  the 
following  morning,  II  November,  when  Ole 
Jacob  was  hardly  over  the  horizon,  Kapitan 
Rogge  attacked  and  sank  the  British 
freighter  Autotnedon.  Aulomedon  had  picked 
up  Ole  Jacob's  radio  signals  and  she  refused 
to  heave  to  until  crippled  by  the  raider's 
shellfire, 

Rogge  quite  correctly  calculated  that  the 
British  would  conduct  an  extensive  search, 
since  he  had  sunk  three  ships  in  the  same 
small  area  within  four  days,  so  he  moved  to 
the  southwest  toward  the  Sundra  Straits 
where  he  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  13 
November.  There  he  met  and  refueled  from 
his  prize,  the  tanker  Teddy,  after  which  she 
was  sunk.  The  next  day  the  raider  met  Ole 
Jacob  and  kept  her  in  company  until  19  No- 
vember, when  she  was  ordered  to  Japan. 

On  23  November,  Rogge  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Naval  Operations  Staff  which 
ordered  him  to  remain  north  of  ktitude  30 
South,  from  25  November  until  15  Decem- 
ber, so  that  Schi^  16  would  not  interfere 


with  the  operations  of  the  raider  Pingmn 
{Schiff  33).  Pinguin  was  expected  to  move 
into  the  area  below,  to  the  south  of  30  South, 
after  laying  mines  in  Australian  waters. 
Later  he  was  ordered  to  meet  the  Pinguin 
and  her  prize,  the  tanker  Storstadl.  On  10 
December  Schi^  16  refueled  from  and  pro- 
vided a  prize  crew  for  Storstadl. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  close  con- 
trol that  the  German  Naval  Staff  kept  over 
these  raiders,  a  control  that  was  developed 
to  an  even  greater  extent  with  the  second 
group  of  raiders.  During  World  War  I  the 
raiders  had  strict  orders  not  to  break  radio 
silence,  but  the  German  Naval  Staff  devised 
a  system  whereby  all  the  alternatives  would 
be  lettered  or  numbered  and  the  raider  could 
acknowledge  receipt  by  merely  repeating  a 
single  letter  for  ten  or  fifteen  seconds. 

Following  his  instructions  Rogge  then 
moved  southward,  arriving  on  14  December 
at  Gazelle  Bay  in  the  Kerguelen  Islands, 
which  are  an  uninhabited  French  possession 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  an 
almost  perfect  place  for  overhaul-  From  15 
December  1940  to  January  1941,  engines 
were  overhauled,  water  supply  replenished 
and  the  raider's  hull  scraped  and  painted, 
altering  her  identity  to  that  of  the  Nor- 
wegian motorship  Tamesis. 

Refitting  completed,  Rogge  took  his  ship 
north  to  operate  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Mozambique   Channel,   off   the    Seychelles 
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Islands.  During  the  morning  of  24  January, 
the  raider's  seaplane  sighted  a  freighter  and, 
swooping  low,  carried  away  the  freighter's 
aerials  with  a  specially  designed  grapnel; 
this  is  the  first  reported  use  of  a  raider's 
plane  in  this  manner,  but  the  technique  was 
used  extensively  later  by  the  commanding 
officers  of  raiders  Thor  {Schif  10)  and  Michel 
{Schiff  28).  Rogge's  victim  was  Mandasor  of 
the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, bound  from  England  to  India  with 
military  equipment.  She  was  badly  damaged 
and  that  same  evening  was  sunk  with  time 
bombs.  Three  days  later  the  (Jermans  had 
the  rare  and  most  frustrating  privilege  of 
watching  RMS  Queen  Mary  pass  across  the 
horizon.  The  mighty  ^^Queen"  was  bound 
from  Bombay  to  Mombasa  with  a  load  of 
Indian  troops.  She  never  came  within  range 
and  her  speed,  almost  twice  that  of  Schiff  16, 
undoubtedly  would  have  enabled  her  to  es- 
cape had  she  done  so.  Rogge's  next  successful 
attack  was  on  the  British  freighter  Speybank, 
which  he  captured  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Seychelles  on  31  January.  Kapitan  Rogge 
kept  this  vessel  in  company  and  two  days 
later,  just  to  the  southeast,  he  captured  the 
Norwegian  tanker  Ketty  Brovig,  bound  from 
Bahrein  to  Louren^o  Marques  and  laden  with 
4000  tons  of  diesel  oil.  The  day  before  Rogge 
had  sighted  and  had  been  sighted  by  the 
British  Blue  Funnel  liner  Troilus,  The 
Troilus,  forewarned  by  the  RRRR  warning 
that  the  Mandasor  had  sent  out  on  an 
emergency  aerial,  never  allowed  the  range  to 
close  and  sent  out  a  raider  warning.  That 
night  the  two  ships  broke  off  the  contact  by 
mutual  consent. 

Rogge  had  previously  received  orders  from 
the  Naval  Operations  Staff  to  remain  in  the 
western  sector  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  north  of 
latitude  60  South  until  15  February,  so  that 
a  meeting  with  the  pocket-battleship  Ad- 
miral Scheer  could  be  arranged.  On  2  Feb- 
ruary, he  reported  the  capture  of  Ketty 
Brovig  and  suggested  that  her  cargo  might 
be  used  to  refuel  Admiral  Scheer  at  a  meeting 
point  west  of  Madagascar.  The  Naval  Opera- 
tions Staff  ordered  Rogge  to  wait  with  Ketty 
Brovig  southeast  of  the  Seychelles,  until  12 
February. 

Rogge  met  Ketty  Brovig  and  refueled  his 
ship  on  12  February,  and  the  following  day 


the  three  ships,  Schijff  16,  the  tanker  Ketty 
Brovig  and  the  freighter  Speybank,  were 
joined  by  the  German  freighter  Tannenfels 
from  Kismayu,  Italian  Somaliland,  with  the 
prize  crew  of  Durmitor. 

Rogge  received  radio  orders  directly  from 
Admiral  Scheer  to  rendezvous  southeast  of 
Saya  de  Malha  Bank  on  14  February.  The 
pocket-battleship  was  met  just  after  qiid- 
day  on  14  February  and  Rogge  went  aboard 
for  a  conference,  but  the  weather  was  too 
bad  for  refueling  or  supply  operations;  in 
fact,  the  Mauritius  radio  broadcast  a  hurri- 
cane warning  later  that  afternoon.  The  five 
ships.  Admiral  Scheer,  Tannenfels,  Schijff  16 
and  her  prizes,  Speybank  and  Ketty  Brovig, 
headed  northwards  to  get  out  of  the  bad 
weather  area.  That  same  night  Tannenfels 
was  detached  as  there  was  no  longer  need  for 
a  prison  ship.  At  daybreak  on  15  February, 
the  Admiral  Scheer,  Schijff  16  and  the  Spey- 
bank rendezvoused,  but  the  Ketty  Brovig  did 
not  join,  and  the  search  organized  to  find  her 
was  unsuccessful  until  16  February. 

Kapitan  Rogge  had  reported  to  Kapitan 
Krancke,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Ad- 
miral Scheer,  that  the  area  to  the  north  of 
Madagascar  was  a  suitable  zone  of  opera- 
tions for  the  pocket-battleship.  They  decided 
that  while  the  Admiral  Scheer  was  operating 
in  that  area,  Schijff  16  would  move  to  the 
east  of  the  Seychelles  to  intercept  any  ships 
which  might  be  forced  to  take  the  passage  to 
the  east  of  Madagascar  by  the  presence  of 
the  pocket-battleship  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel.  This  type  of  strategic  cooperation 
between  a  regular  warship  and  an  auxiliary 
cruiser  had  been  used  before  by  the  Admiral 
Scheer]  in  this  case,  however,  Schijff  16  was 
also  to  cover  the  refueling  operations  of  the 
tenders  and  to  guard  any  prizes  the  pocket- 
battleship  might  take. 

Rogge  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  with  the 
German  tanker  Uckermark  which  had  left 
Kismayu  on  11  February,  but  the  two  ships 
never  met.  Rogge  sighted  no  Allied  ships, 
although  early  on  the  evening  of  20  Feb- 
ruary, just  after  he  had  detached  the  Spey- 
bank, he  did  sight  two  Vichy  French  subma- 
rines, Pegase  and  Monge,  which  with  their 
tender.  Lot,  were  on  their  way  from  Diego 
Suarez  to  Dakar;  but,  since  they  had  re- 
ceived permission  for  this  trip  from  the  Ger- 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  ATLANTIS— A^RXL  22  TO  DECEMBER  14,  1940 

(1)  Scientist  sunk,  May  5;  (2)  Cape  Agulhas  mined,  May  10-11;  (3)  Tirranna  captured,  June  10;  (4)  City  of  Bagdad 
sunk,  July  11;  (5)  Kemmendine  sunk,  July  13;  (6)  Talleyrand  sunk,  Aug.  1;  (7)  King  City  sunk,  Aug.  24;  (8)  Atkd- 
king  sunk,  Sept.  9;  (9)  Benarty  sunk,  Sept.  10;  (10)  Comm.  Ramel  sunk,  Sept.  19;  (11)  Durmitor  captured,  Oct.  22; 
(12)  Teddy  captured,  Nov.  7;  (13)  Ole  Jacob  captured,  Nov.  10;  (14)  Automedon  sunk,  Nov.  11;  (15)  Rendezvous 
with  Pinguin  (Schif  33)  and  Storstadt,  Dec.  12. 


man  Armistice  Commission,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  unmolested.  The  next  day,  21 
February,  the  Japanese  freighter  Africa 
Maru  was  sighted  and  also  allowed  to  pass. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  24  February, 
Rogge  radioed  the  Admiral  S cheer  that  he 
had  not  met  Uckermark  and  that  he  was 
planning  to  rendezvous  with  the  pocket- 
battleship  on  25  February.  This  meeting 
never  took  place  either  as  the  two  command- 
ing officers  had  confused  the  rendezvous 
points.  Although  Krancke  could  not  remain 
in  the  area  any  longer,  he  did  detach  his 
prize,  the  tanker  British  Advocate,  with  in- 
structions to  meet  Schif  16.  Rogge  moved 
southward  and  met  British  Advocate  on  28 
February.  He  supplied  the  tanker  for  her 
voyage  in  to  the  French  coast  and  detached 
her  the  following  day.  That  same  day  he  met 
and  refueled  from  the  Ketty  Brovig  and  then 
detached  her  with  orders  to  wait  to  the  east 
of  Madagascar.  This  operation  concluded 
th^  strategic  and  tactical  cooperation  be- 
tween Schiff  16  and  the  Admiral  Scheer,  On 
2  March  he  met  Speyhank  to  the  south  of  the 
Chagos  Archipelago,  detached  her  to  wait 


about  550  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Reunion 
Island  and  then  followed  her  south. 

On  8  March  the  Naval  Operations  Staff 
broadcast  instructions  to  all  of  the  auxiliary 
cruisers  and  their  tenders.  There  were  several 
proposed  meetings,  but  the  only  definite 
orders  for  Schif  16  were  to  rendezvous  with 
the  raider  Pinguin  (Schif  33)  about  550 
miles  south  of  Madagascar  and  report  the 
fuel  reserves  of  each  ship,  after  which  Schif 
16  was  to  proceed  to  the  South  Atlantic.  Be- 
fore receiving  these  orders,  Rogge  had  met 
Pinguin  so  he  cruised  back  and  forth  in  the 
area  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Madagas- 
car for  two  weeks.  The  only  ship  sighted  was 
a  neutral,  early  on  the  morning  of  10  March, 
moving  southwestward  with  running  lights 
set.  Just  before  dawn  on  14  March,  he  met 
Speyhank  again  and  the  two  ships  stayed  in 
company  for  seven  days.  Then  he  trans- 
ferred his  prisoners  to  Speyhank  and  sent  her 
into  Bordeaux  on  21  March. 

His  next  operation  was  the  refueling  of  the 
Italian  submarine  Perla,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  Italian  Red  Sea  Submarine  Flotilla, 
which  he  met  about  200  miles  south  of  Cape 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  ATLANTIS—JMtiVKBiY  11  TO  NOVEMBER  22,  1941 

(17)  Mandasor  sunk,  Jan.  24;  (18)  R.M.S.  Queen  Mary  sighted,  Jan.  27;  (19)  Speybank  captured,  Jan.  31;  (20) 
KeUy  Brovig  captured,  Feb.  2;  (21)  Rendezvous  with  KeUy  Brovigy  Speyhanky  TannenfelSf  and  Admiral  Scheer,  Feb. 
12-19;  (22)  Rendezvous  with  Perla,  March  2»-April  1;  (23)  Zam  Zam  sunk,  April  17;  (24)  Rendezvous  with  Kar- 
moran  {Sckiff  41),  Nordmark  and  Alsterufer,  April  18-25;  (25)  Rabatd  sunk.  May  14;  (26)  H.M.S.  Nelson  and 
H.M.S.  Eagle  sighted,  May  17;  (27)  rffl/fl/^ar  sunk.  May  24;  (28)  Tottenham  suxik,  June  17;  (29)  Balzac  suvky  June 
22;  (30)  Rendezvous  with  Orion  {JSchiff  36)  July  1-6.  The  course  of  Atlantis  from  November  4-22  is  represented  by 
a  dotted  line  as  her  exact  daily  position  was  in  the  section  of  her  log  that  was  lost  when  she  was  sunk  by  H.M.S. 
Devonshire  on  November  22,  1941. 


Dauphin,  Madagascar,  and  remained  in 
company  from  28  March  to  2  April  when  the 
submarine  was  detached.  Perla  was  to  oper- 
ate at  the  southern  end  of  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  while  Schiff  16  proceeded  to  the 
South  Atlantic.  On  the  afternoon  of  5  April, 
during  the  passage  to  the  South  Atlantic, 
Rogge  stopped  the  French  freighter  Chenon- 
ceaux,  but  allowed  her  to  proceed  on  her  pas- 
sage to  Dakar.  He  rounded  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  moved  into  the  waiting  and 
rendezvous-area  in  mid-South  Atlantic.  On 
13  April,  he  met  the  supply  ship  Dresden 
which  had  left  Santos  on  28  March.  The  two 
ships  moved  slowly  eastward  in  company  for 
the  next  three  days,  the  raider  receiving 
supplies  from  Dresden  during  the  afternoon 
of  16  April  before  Rogge  temporarily  de- 
tached her.  Rogge  feared  that  he  might  be 
surprised  while  refueling  as  his  radio  inter- 
ception staflF  had  picked  up  a  QQQQ 
("sighted  suspicious  ship")  report  from  the 
Norwegian  freighter  Tat  Yin.  As  no  other 
German  raider  was  near  by,  Rogge  feared 


that  a  British  patrol  vessel  in  the  vicinity 
had  stopped  Tai  Yin  and  that  the  patrol 
vessel  had  been  mistaken  for  a  German  ship. 

There  was  a  bright  moon  that  night,  and 
at  about  0400,  an  unidentified  ship  was 
sighted  at  a  range  of  almost  ten  miles.  The 
raider  closed  this  vessel  observing  that  she 
had  four  masts  and  the  single  tall,  thin  fun- 
nel of  a  Bibby  liner.  The  vessel,  in  sight 
closely  resembled  the  Bibby  liner  Oxford- 
shire, which  was  known  to  be  an  armed 
merchant  cruiser,  and  this  resemblance  com- 
bined with  the  radio  intercept  from  the  Tai 
Yin  would  fully  have  justified  Rogge's  mak- 
ing off  at  top  speed.  Nevertheless,  he  de- 
cided to  attack.  His  ship  had  made  no  sink- 
ings for  seventy-four  days.  Also,  less  than 
two  weeks  before,  the  German  raider  Thor 
(Schiff  10)  had  surprised  and  sunk  a  British 
armed  merchant  cruiser,  H.M.S.  Voltaire. 

Rogge  shadowed  his  unsuspecting  victim 
for  almost  three  hours  before  opening  fire  at 
0625.  The  range  had  closed  to  just  under 
three  miles  when  the  German  ship  attacked 
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her  enemy  from  the  starboard  quarter.  The 
merchant  ship  made  no  effort  to  use  her 
radio,  but  did  attempt  an  escape  before 
finally  heaving  to  and  signaling  that  she  was 
the  neutral  Egyptian  steamer  Zam  Zam 
bound  from  New  York  and  Baltimore  to 
Suez  via  Trinidad,  Pernambuco  and  Cape- 
town. 

Now  Rogge  was  faced  with  a  diflScult 
problem,  for  the  Zam  Zam,  besides  her  crew 
of  110,  had  217  passengers  aboard,  including 
77  women  and  38  children.  Moreover,  137  of 
the  passengers  were  Americans — missionaries 
bound  for  their  posts  in  Africa,  ambulance 
drivers  of  the  American  Field  Service  bound 
for  service  in  the  Western  Desert  with  the 
British  Eighth  Army,  and  Time-Life  corre- 
spondent Charles  J.  V.  Murphey  and  his 
photographer  David  E.  Scherman.  The  Zam 
Zam  was  sinking  and  Rogge  had  no  choice 
but  to  take  the  passengers  and  crew  aboard 
Schijff  16.  Making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation 
thift  Germans  stripped  Zam  Zam  of  her  stores 
and  expedited  her  sinking  with  scuttling 
charges  late  that  afternoon. 

Rogge  called  up  Dresden,  met  her  the  next 
day,  transferred  all  of  the  prisoners  to 
Dresden  and  ordered  her  to  stand  by  until  he 
communicated  with  the  Naval  Operations 
StaflF  for  instructions.  Rogge  returned  and 
released  Dresden  on  26  April,  with  orders  to 
stop  a  neutral  ship  and  transfer  her  prisoners 
or  to  take  them  to  TenerifiFe  or  some  other 
Spanish  port.  But  these  orders  were  later 
countermanded  by  the  Naval  Operations 
Staff  and  Dresden  was  ordered  to  run  the 
Allied  blockade.  She  finally  reached  Bor- 
deaux and  the  Americans  were  returned  to 
the  United  States  via  Lisbon. 

In  between  meetings  with  Dresden,  from 
18  to  26  April,  Kapitan  Rogge  had  met  the 
raider  Kormoran  {Schif  41),  the  supply  ship 
Alsterufer  and  the  fleet  tanker  Nordmark. 
Alsterufer  provided  the  two  raiders  with 
stores  and  additional  men,  while  Nordmark 
refueled  them.  In  addition  Schiff  16  received 
two  Heinkel  114  seaplanes  and  a  number  of 
torpedoes  from  Nordmark,  On  24  April 
Kormoran  parted  company  and  Alsterufer 
and  Nordmark  were  detached  to  stand  by 
while  Schiff  16  returned  to  release  Dresden. 

After  detaching  Dresden,  Rogge  rejoined 
and  Alsterufer  was  ordered  to  stand  by  in  the 


waiting  area,  until  25  May,  while  Nordmark 
was  to  proceed  northward  and  rendezvous 
with  U-106,  which  was  carrying  new  codes 
for  Schif  16.  Then  the  raider  moved  east- 
ward and  on  4  May  met  the  supply  ship 
Babilonga.  As  Schijff  16  had  just  been  re- 
fueled and  supplied,  Rogge  ordered  Babi- 
longa to  stand  by  in  the  waiting  area  until 
3  June. 

Rogge  changed  his  ship's  disguise,  as 
within  a  few  days  the  prisoners  from  Zam 
Zam  would  be  released  and  would  report  to 
the  world  that  a  German  raider  was  dis- 
guised as  the  Norwegian  motor  ship  Tamesii. 
Therefore,  on  30  April,  Schif  16  adopted  the 
identity  of  the  Dutch  motor  ship  Brastagi. 
On  7  May  Rogge  stopped  the  Vichy 
French  freighter  Lieutenant  De  La  Tour,  but 
allowed  her  to  proceed  after  he  had  searched 
her.  He  continued  to  move  eastward  and 
about  200  miles  off  Cape  Frio,  Portuguese 
West  Africa,  just  after  midnight  on  14  May, 
attacked  and  sank  the  British  freighter 
Rabaul,  bound  from  England  to  Capetown 
with  a  load  of  coal. 

Since  Rabaul  had  been  unable  to  send  out 
a  raider  warning,  Rogge  continued  to  oper- 
ate on  the  Freetown-Capetown  route.  Here 
his  ship's  luck  almost  ran  out,  for  shortly 
after  midnight  of  17  May  the  British  battle- 
ship H.M.S.  Nelson  and  the  aircraft  carrier 
H.M.S.  Eagle,  which  were  conducting  an 
anti-raider  sweep  along  the  Capetown-Free- 
town shipping  route,  were  sighted.  It  was  a 
moonless  night  and  the  weather  was  un- 
settled, so  he  was  able  to  make  off  without 
being  seen. 

Rogge  moved  southward,  and  during  the 
afternoon  of  21  May,  his  seaplane  sighted  a 
freighter.  He  intercepted  her  and  she  proved 
to  be  the  Greek  freighter  M.  E.  Kulikundis 
under  charter  to  the  Swiss  Government.  She 
was  sailing  from  Madras  to  Lisbon  and  was 
allowed  to  proceed  after  being  searched  and 
warned  not  to  report  the  meeting  or  to  use 
her  radio.  Two  nights  later  Rogge  saw  a 
lighted  ship,  the  American  tanker  Charles  E. 
Cramp,  and  avoided  her.  During  the  after- 
noon of  24  Muy,  the  seaplane  sighted  the 
British  freighter  Trafalgar  which  Rogge 
sank  late  that  night  after  shadowing  her  for 
several  hours  and  before  she  could  send  out 
any  raider  warning. 
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From  25  May  to  7  June,  Rogge  communi- 
cated by  radio  with  Babitonga  and  arranged 
later  meetings  with  the  tankers  Egerland  and 
Esso  Hamburg,  two  of  the  ships  originally  in- 
tended as  tenders  for  the  battleship  Bismarck; 
however,  both  tankers  were  intercepted  by 
the  British.  In  addition,  the  substitute 
tanker  Loiheringen  was  sunk  and  finally  the 
Babitonga  herself  was  intercepted. 

About  250  miles  northwest  of  Ascension 
Island,  on  17  June,  Rogge  shelled  and  sank 
Tottenham,  a  new  British  freighter,  bound 
from  England  to  Alexandria  with  .military 
equipment.  After  this  attack,  Kapitan  Rogge 
moved  southwestward  toward  South  Ameri- 
ca and  operated  along  the  Freetown — La 
Plata  shipping  route.  Here,  just  before  dawn 
on  22  June,  when  the  raider  was  about  300 
miles  off  Recife,  he  attacked  and  sank  the 
British  freighter  Balzac.  The  freighter,  which 
was  bound  from  Rangoon  to  Liverpool,  sent 
out  an  RRRR  signal,  but  was  shelled  into 
submission  and  sunk  with  scuttling  charges. 

Rogge  had  been  informed  by  the  Naval 
Operations  staff  that  a  meeting  with  the 
Orion  (Schiff  36)  would  be  arranged  early 
in  June.  On  23  June,  Orion  reported  that  she 
would  be  at  the  meeting  point  just  south 
of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  on  1  July.  Because 
of  the  loss  of  the  tankers  Egerland,  Esso 
Hamburg  and  Loiheringen,  Schiff  16  would 
have  to  divide  her  fuel  supply  with  Orion. 
The  future  operational  plans  for  the  two 
raiders  were  sent  out  by  the  Naval  Opera- 
tions Staff  on  30  June.  The  orders  were:  1) 
One  of  the  raiders  in  the  South  Atlantic 
would  have  to  move  to  another  area — Schiff 
16  would  be  best  since  she  had  more  fuel;  2) 
The  raider  that  shifted  her  operational  area 
would  either  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  operate  off  Western  Australia,  or,  3) 
round  Cape  Horn  and  after  meeting  the 
supply  ship  Anneliese  Essberger,  operate  in 
the  South  Pacific  until  November.  This  ship 
would  then  return  to  the  South  Atlantic  and 
serve  as  a  supply  ship  for  the  U-boats  which 
would  then  be  operating  in  that  area.  After 
refueling  the  U-boats,  the  raider  would  re- 
turn to  the  French  coast  at  the  end  of  1941. 

Rogge  met  Orion  on  1  July  and  they  re- 
mained in  company  for  five  days.  Arranging 
the  two  ship's  respective  operating  areas 
with  Kapitan  zur  See  Kurt  Weyher,  com- 


mander of  Orion,  Schijff  16  refueled  Orion  and 
then  they  parted  company.  However,  these 
arrangements  were  countermanded  bv  the 
Naval  Operations  Staff  on  10  July.  Schijff  16 
was  to  shift  her  operating  area  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  to  remain  south  of  latitude  25 
South  so  as  to  leave  the  northern  Indian 
Ocean  free  for  the  operations  of  Kormoran 
(Schiff  41). 

Rogge  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  moved  almost  directly  across  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  without  sight- 
ing any  ships  although  he  sent  his  seaplane 
on  daily  searches.  He  steered  well  to  the 
south  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and 
entered  the  Pacific  on  14  August,  then  moved 
northward  to  operate  on  the  New  Zealand- 
Panama  route  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tonga 
Islands.  Just  after  daybreak  on  10  Septem- 
ber, two  days  after  his  arrival  in  his  assigned 
operating  area,  he  captured  the  Norwegian 
motor  ship  Silvaplana,  bound  Batavia  to 
New  York  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  spices 
and  quinine  bark.  He  moved  northeastward, 
after  ordering  Silvaplanc^  to  wait  in  the  area 
to  the  south  of  the  Marquesas  Islands  until 
14  September. 

The  Naval  Operations  Staff  had  arranged 
a  meeting  for  Schijff  16  and  the  supply  ship 
Munsterland  and  possibly  the  raider  Komel 
{Schijff  45)  during  the  later  part  of  September. 
Komet  had  been  operating  off  the  Pacific 
entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  was  mov- 
ing westward  in  company  with  her  prize,  the 
Dutch  freighter  Kota  Nopan. 

Rogge,  cruising  back  and  forth  across  the 
New  Zealand-Panama  route,  moved  steadily 
eastward  in  order  to  reach  the  assigned 
rendezvous  with  the  Munsterland  and  Komet. 
He  detached  the  Silvaplana  on  18  September, 
with  orders  to  stand  by,  while  he  continued 
eastward.  On  the  morning  of  21  September, 
he  met  Komet  and  her  prize  Kota  Nopan  and 
on  the  following  day  met  the  Munsterland. 
Rogge  took  all  of  the  Munsterland^ s  stores  and 
fuel  for  Schiff  16  as  the  Komet  had  refueled 
from  the  supply  ship  Anneliese  Essberger 
shortly  before.  The  next  day  Rogge  trans- 
ferred his  prisoners  to  the  Munsterland  and 
Kota  Nopan  and  then  parted  company  with 
Komet  and  her  prize.  They  were  to  proceed 
to  the  South  Atlantic  while  he  moved  south- 
ward with  Munsterland  to  meet  Silvaplana. 
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On  28  September  Silvaplana  was  refueled  and 
supplied  by  Munsierland  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  sent  them  to  Bordeaux  and  Japan 
respectively. 

Having  completed  his  scheduled  refueling 
and  supplying  operations  in  the  Pacific, 
Rogge  moved  southeastward  toward  Cape 
Horn.  Before  he  rounded  the  Cape  on  27  Oc- 
tober, the  Naval  Operations  StafiF  asked  him 
if  he  could  refuel  the  U-68  at  a  meeting  point 
just  to  the  west  of  St.  Helena  between  12  and 
15  November.  He  answered  that  he  would 
reach  the  meeting  point  by  13  November. 

Passing  Cape  Horn,  he  moved  northward 
into  the  center  of  the  South  Atlantic,  passing 
well  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  met  the  U-68  on  13  November 
and  then  parted  company  two  days  later. 
On  17  November  Kapitan  Rogge  changed 
the  identity  of  Schif  16  to  that  of  the  Dutch 
motor  ship  Polyphemus  and  after  assuming 
this  new  disguise,  continued  northward  to 
meet  the  U-126  about  350  miles  northwest 
of  Ascension  Island.  Aj  dawn  on  22  Novem- 
ber, the  U-126  was  sighted  and  Rogge  hove 
to  in  order  to  start  refueling  her. 

At  0815  Rogge  sighted  a  ship,  and  three 
minutes  later  she  was  definitely  identified 
as  an  English  heavy  cruiser  of  the  "County" 
class.  Schiff  16  turned  a  complete  circle  to 
starboard  and  made  off  to  the  southeast. 
The  enemy  opened  fire  at  0830,  but  Rogge 
held  fire,  hoping  either  to  use  his  disguise  as 
the  Dutch  Polyphemus  or  to  draw  the  British 
cruiser  into  a  position  where  the  U-126  could 
torpedo  her.  At  0840  he  sent  out  an  RRRR 
signal:  "RRR  RRR  de  Polyphemus—A  20 
South,  18  35  West— 0940  GMT."  The 
English  cruiser  checked  her  fire  for  almost 
an  hour,  but  at  0930  she  opened  fire  again. 
Schiff  16  was  hit  repeatedly  and  was  set  on 
fire  aft.  At  0958  Rogge  gave  the  order  to 
abandon  ship  and  the  crew  went  over  the 
side.  The  boats  lay  by,  and  the  crew  gave 
three  cheers  for  the  Atlantis  as  she  blew  up 
and  sank  at  1015. 

Perhaps  a  clearer  picture  of  the  sinking  of 
Schiff  16 y  the  Atlantis,  is  given  in  a  British 
report  of  the  action. 

On  22  November  the  heavy  cruiser  H.M.S. 
Devonshire  (Captain  R.  D.  Oliver,  D.S.C., 
R.N.),  patroling  the  Cape  Verde-Capetown 
shipping  route,  was  a  little  over  350  miles 


northwest  of  Ascension  Island.  At  daybreak 
the  cruiser  flew  off  her  seaplane  for  a  routine 
anti-submarine  and  surface  search  ahead. 
The  plane  returned  a  little  after  0700  and 
reported  an  unidentified  merchant  vessel 
about  40  miles  away.  The  Devonshire  closed 
this  position  at  25  knots  and  at  about  0800 
sighted  masts.  Twenty  minutes  later  the 
cruiser  flew  off  her  other  seaplane  and  closed 
to  between  7  and  11  miles  range.  Schiff  16, 
for  this  unidentified  merchant  vessel  was 
the  German  raider,  turned  a  complete  circle 
to  starboard  and  made  off  to  the  southeast. 
At  0840,  in  order  to  provoke  a  return  fire, 
the  Devonshire  fired  two  salvoes,  spread  to 
the  right  and  left.  Schiff  16  stopped  and  sent 
out  the  radio  signal,  "RRR  RRR  de  Poly- 
phemus—A 20  South,  18  35  West— 0940 
GMT." 

Suspicion  was  aroused  by  the  fact  that  the 
RRR  letters  were  sent  out  in  groups  of  three 
instead  of  four;  nevertheless,  the  Devonshire 
signaled  to  Senior  OflScer  South  Atlantic  at 
0900,  asking  the  whereabouts  of  the  Poly- 
phemus, At  about  0930  the  cruiser  signaled 
her  plane  which  was  hovering  over  Schiff  16, 
asking  the  type  of  stern  the  "merchant"  vessel 
had.  "Like  Tamesis,*'  the  plane  replied — the 
Tamesis  was  the  alias  that  Schiff  16  had  used 
when  she  sank  the  Zam  Zam.  A  couple  of 
minutes  later  the  answer  came  from  the 
Senior  Oflicer  South  Atlantic — "A^<?,  Repeti- 
tion Nor 

The  Devonshire  immediately  opened  at  a 
range  of  10  miles  and  scored.  Schiff  16  made 
smoke,  but  made  no  attempt  to  return  fire. 
Within  ten  minutes  the  Devonshire  had  fired 
thirty  salvoes,  the  target  was  obscured  by 
smoke,  and  the  cruiser  turned  eastward  to 
clear  the  line  of  vision.  The  cruiser's  plane 
reported  that  Schiff  16  was  still  making  15 
knots  and  the  Devonshire  opened  fire  again. 
Captain  Oliver  felt  that  the  enemy  was 
attempting  to  draw  him  southeastward,  pos- 
sibly into  a  submarine  trap,  so  he  checked 
direction.  Schiff  16  was  on  fire  and  down  by 
the  stern.  Just  after  1000,  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion, ten  minutes  later  another,  and  at 
1016,  Schiff  16,  the  Atlantis,  sank. 

Half  an  hour  later  Devonshire  picked  up 
her  plane,  which  reported  that  there  was  a 
U-boat  present.  The  cruiser  made  off,  as 
any  attempt  to  pick  up  survivors  would  have 
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been  suicidal. 

The  submarine,  the  U-126,  which  Schiff  16 
had  been  refueling,  took  care  of  the  survivors. 
Rogge  had  the  U-boat  tow  the  sunken  raider's 
boats  for  two  days,  after  which  they  were 
picked  up  by  the  submarine  supply  ship 
Python^  which  was  operating  oflF  St.  Helena. 
The  Python,  however,  was  intercepted  and 
sunk  by  H.M.S.  Dorsetshire  on  1  December, 
to  the  south  of  St.  Helena.  The  four  hundred 
survivors — only  seven  men  were  lost  in  the 
sinking  of  Schiff  16  and  none  in  the  sinking  of 
Python — were  again  picked  up  by  the  ac- 
companying U-boats,  U-68,  U-124  and  U-A. 
Each  took  aboard  fifty  men  and  carried  the 
rest  on  deck  in  life  rafts,  so  that  in  case  of 


danger  the  submarine  could  submerge  and 
let  the  life  rafts  float  free.  In  this  manner  all 
the  survivors  reached  Bordeaux  between  25 
December  and  3  January  1942. 

Schiff  16,  the  Atlantis,  under  the  command 
of  Kapitan  zur  See  Bernhard  Rogge,  had 
cruised  in  enemy  waters  for  almost  twenty- 
one  months.  She  had  circumnavigated  the 
globe  and  operated  in  every  ocean.  Rogge 
had  sunk  16  ships  of  106,227  tons  and  cap- 
tured 6  more  of  38,137  tons,  a  total  of  22 
ships  of  144,364  gross  tons.  Truly  a  modern 
Sir  Francis  Drake  in  a  modern  Golden  Hind, 
he  must  be  credited  with  conducting  a  voy- 
age second  to  very  few  in  the  long  dramatic 
history  of  the  sea. 


BEMUSED 

Contributed  by  CAPTAIN  FREDERICK  L.  OLIVER,  U,  S.  Navy  (Retired) 

In  1904  when  the  Navy  was  undergoing  its  rennaissance  in  target  practice  procedure,  U.S.S.  Texas 
held  an  experimental  firing  with  one  of  its  antiquated  howitzer-like  30  caliber  6-inch  guns  at  the  then 
unprecedented  range  of  4000  yards. 

As  the  first  shell,  trailing  a  wake  of  dense  black  tracer  smoke,  streaked  skyward  to  an  enormous 
height,  a  startled  bluejacket  onlooker  turned  away  with  a  disgusted,  "Way  over." 

While  his  back  was  turned,  the  shell  plunged  down  and  by  some  odd  quirk  landed  on  the  target, 
bringing  forth  exclamations  of  excited  comment. 

The  scoffer,  nonplussed  by  this  denouement,  ejaculated,  "That  shell  was  going  out  of  sight,  how'd 
it  get  back  to  the  target?" 

A  NEAR  MISS 

Contributed  by  CAPTAIN  J.  W.  ELLICOTT,  U.  S.  Navy 

During  a  summer  in  the  early  nineties  a  fleet  war  game  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  connection 
with  War  College  studies.  A  Red  Fleet  (our  North  Atlantic  Squadron)  was  to  attempt  to  enter  the 
harbor  at  night,  a  la  Dewey  at  Manila  Bay,  defended  by  the  army  harbor  defences  and  a  group  of  sub- 
marines. 

The  day  before  the  exercise  a  lieutenant  commanding  one  of  the  submarines  lunched  with  the  signal 
officer  of  Battleship  X  and  they  discussed  profiles  of  our  battleships  which  could  identify  them  at 
night  en  silhouette. 

"I  can  pick  out  the  X  from  the  whole  bunch,"  said  the  submariner.  "I'll  put  two  torpedoes  into  her 
tonight." 

"I'll  bet  a  ten  spot  you  can't  do  it,"  replied  the  signal  officer,  and  the  bets  were  posted. 

The  submariner  snooped  all  over  the  combat  area  that  night,  almost  overlooking  other  opportunities, 
until  he  discovered  the  X  close  to  the  harbor  entrance  and  headed  in.  He  theoretically  fired  two  tor- 
pedoes at  point  blank  range,  then  surfaced  and  ran  alongside  to  hail  the  bridge. 

"I've  put  two  torpedoes  into  you,"  he  called  up. 

"No  you  haven't,"  a  familiar  voice  called  down  to  him.  "We've  already  been  sunk." 

(The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 


CAN  WE  AFFORD  IT? 

By  CAPTAIN  E.  B.  PERRY,  V.  S.  Navy,  Retired 


BE  YOU  an  admiral,  lieutenant,  chief  or 
a  freshly  caught  youngster,  you  have 
a  budget.  You  may  never  have 
thought  of  it  as  such  and  will  scoff  at  the 
idea  of  any  such  mathematical  precision  on 
your  part.  There  is  just  so  much  money 
coming  in;  the  needs  which  must  be  met  will 
cost  so  much;  and  it  is  up  to  the  good  wife  to 
see  to  it  that  the  two  shall  not  be  too  far 
apart.  Furthermore,  regardless  of  your  pres- 
ent status,  you  are  headed  for  retirement  or 
separation  from  the  Navy.  That  is  just  as 
sure  as  death  and  taxes,  and  both  are  only 
too  sure,  particularly  taxes.  You  may  make 
a  dignified  exit  on  the  shoulders  of  six  stal- 
wart seamen  or,  more  prosaically,  find  your- 
self on  the  list  of  those  separated  from  the 
Active  List  of  the  Navy  prior  to  that  longest 
cruise  of  all.  In  the  Navy  you  will  be  remem- 
bered as  Wild  Bill,  Juggy,  Windy,  Squeeky, 
Smiling  or  Sundowner  So-and-So. 

You  will  find  yourself  looking  back  over 
the  years  in  the  "Good  Old  Navy,"  when  the 
Navy  was  a  Navy,  and  confronting  instead 
the  future  to  be  spent  in  an  alien  world  of 
civilians.  Your  viewpoint  will  change  from 
that  of  what  is  best  for  the  good  and  glory 
cf  the  Navy  (known  as  esprit  de  corps)  to 
that  of  what  is  necessary  for  you,  yourself; 
for  your  family  and  for  the  good  of  the  land 
which  you  have  served,  ego  somewhat  dis- 
placing corps.  Your  thinking  will  be  less  in 
terms  of  the  nation's  foreign  problems;  you 
will  be  troubled  with  the  more  pressing 
problems  of  your  own  immediate  needs  and 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  Our  Country. 
You  will  be  urged  to  elevate  your  viewpoint 
above  national  considerations  and  to  think 
of  this  world  as  one  vast  Brotherhood  but, 
bred  in  the  bone,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
sublimate  your  once  so-prized  Red,  White 
and  Blue  viewpoint  to  any  other  color  or 
combination  of  colors  no  matter  how  cleverly 

The  opinions  or  assertions  contained  herein  are 
the  private  ones  of  the  writer  and  are  not  to  be 
construed  as  official  or  reflecting  the  views  of  the 
Navy  Department  or  naval  service  at  large. 


blended.  To  you,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will 
continue  to  be  an  emblem  and  the  ONE 
DOLLAR  on  the  face  of  a  greenback  will 
stand  for  guaranteed  value,  backed  up  by  all 
of  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

One  year  ago,  $5.69  would  buy  you  a  ride 
from  Washington,  D.C.  to  New  York  City. 
Today  that  same  convenience  costs  you 
$7.75-— and  the  shadow  of  a  future  increase 
is  before  us.  Are  we  taking  a  ride  or  being 
taken  for  a  ride?  What  has  happened  to  the 
value  of  our  dollar?  When  you  become  a 
civilian,  you  hand  over  cash  for  that  ride, 
not  a  paper  transportation  request.  It  is 
your  money,  coin  which  you  like  to  jingle 
in  your  own  pocket,  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  present  36  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  journey.  The  next  increase  in  the  cost 
of  transportation  will  diminish  the  merri- 
ment of  the  pocket  jingle.  If  your  dollars 
come  from  retired  pay  only,  they  prove  to  be 
pitifully  few  und  are  not  increased  in  num- 
bers every  few  months  as  are  the  take-home 
dollars  of  so  many  of  the  so-called  working 
trades.  Service  pay  is  becoming  increasingly 
less  attractive  as  compared  with  the  wages  of 
civilian  labor,  and  the  intangibles,  such  as 
hospitalization  and  retirement  benefits,  are 
no  longer  peculiar  to  the  Services.  Service 
pay  requires  a  specific  Act  of  Congress, 
whereas  the  increase  in  pay  of  the  workers 
just  requires  action. 

Those  people  who  are  in  the  military 
services  or  who  are  dependent  upon  Federal 
salaries  are  neglectful  of,  or  uneducated  to. 


Commissioned  in  the  Regular  Navy  shortly  after 
the  First  World  War,  Captain  Perry  served 
through  various  grades  and  duties  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1946.  Much  of  his  service  was  in  con- 
nection with  shipbuilding,  inspection,  and  oper- 
ation. As  Marine  Superintendent  of  a  steamship 
comfMiny  in  civil  life  he  met  experiences  in  buying, 
reconditioning,  and  operating  American-built 
merchant  vessels  under  the  American  flag. 
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the  present  trend  in  the  civilian  and  business 
world.  Actually,  they  should  be  the  most 
concerned,  for  the  round  of  increases  in 
salaries  and  pay  for  any  given  job  or  position 
comes  to  them  but  once  in  a  generation, 
not  as  the  increased  benefits  of  various 
sorts  come  to  the  members  of  the  trades 
unions,  about  once  a  year,  just  like  Christ- 
mas. As  individuals,  the  military  share  the 
costs,  direct  and  indirect.  As  heads  of  families 
they  help  hold  the  props  under  the  elevated 
costs  of  farm  products,  pay  more  and  more 
for  Junior's  shoes,  and  carry  their  load  of 
all  of  our  vaunted  national  well-being.  As 
taxes  increase,  their  take-home  dollars  just 
naturally  shrink.  We  all  have  a  real  stake  in 
this  matter  of  increasing  wages,  costs,  and 
monies  in  circulation. 

A  few  facts  as  to  money  matters  in  the 
world  of  civilians  are  illuminating,  although 
they  may  not  be  too  bright.  Considering  the 
Philadelphia  area  as  a  fair  example,  let  us 
see  what  labor,  should  we  need  it,  would  cost 
us  under  the  highly  organized  setup  of  the 
Building  Trades.  Are  you  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  would  cost  you  over  $4  an  hour  for 
each  carpenter  of  a  group  that  you  would 
employ,  and  that  you  would  be  required  to 
employ  a  supervisor  at  a  higher  rate  to  guide 
their  efforts?  Should  your  project  require 
other  than  purely  carpentry  work — and  prac- 
tically every  job  does — you  would  also  be 
required  to  call  in  labor  in  the  other  associ- 
ated trades  at  correspondingly  high  rates, 
with  costly  supervision  for  each  and  every 
trade  employed.  It  is  then  that  you  become 
acquainted  with  the  term  ^*featherbedding,''  a 
practice  which  is  frowned  upon  by  many 
good  men  in  the  very  unions  which  promote 
and  sanction  it. 

What  is  featherbedding?  It  is  a  means  of 
manufacturing  employment  where  none 
existed  before  and  of  making  available  more 
take-home  dollars  in  the  cost  of  a  job.  Ex- 
amples might  be  a  limitation,  self-imposed, 
as  to  the  number  of  bricks  that  a  bricklayer 
would  be  allowed  to  handle  in  his  workday; 
the  requirement  of  so  many  carpenters  and 
millwrights  to  each  gang  of  machinists  en- 
gaged on  a  construction  job;  a  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  certain  of  the  modern  power 
driven  tools  on  the  job,  requiring  the  work 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  slower  and  more 


costly  hand  methods;  a  requirement  that 
all  pipe  up  to  a  certain  size  be  bent  on  the 
job  rather  than  in  a  shop  well  equipped  for 
pipe  bending;  overtime  for  a  marine  fireman 
when  he  assists  in  the  necessary  and  routine 
blowing  of  boiler  tubes  and  various  other 
jurisdictional  devices  which  require  more 
trades  and  time  on  the  job.  When  your  ser- 
vice station  installs  a  complete  new  set  of 
spark  plugs  in  your  car  to  correct  the  one 
that  was  missing,  that  is  featherbedding  in 
lieu  of  a  stronger  word.  Pay  for  time  not 
worked  and  during  which  the  employee  was 
not  even  at  the  site  of  the  job  might  be 
listed  under  this  heading,  Featherbedding  is 
the  brazen  art  of  getting  something  for 
nothing;  added  payments  without  extra 
effort,  loading  the  job  with  excess  personnel. 
Featherbedding  is  the  production  of  work 
and  a  foe  to  production.  Most  honest  labor 
leaders,  business  agents,  and  workmen  de- 
plore the  increasing  tendency  towards  feath- 
erbedding, but  featherbedding  is  now  a  well 
established  practice  and  the  technique  is 
being  improved  daily.  It  slows  down  a  job, 
costs  the  employer  more  money  and,  since 
it  is  not  money  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  is  truly  good  for  no  one,  least  of  all 
the  ultimate  consumer.  Even  the  take-home 
dollars,  by  virtue  of  their  having  been  in- 
creased in  numbers,  tend  to  shrink  in  their 
value.  As  one  trade  increases  its  weeklv 
take,  the  other  trades  naturally  feel  that 
they,  too,  must  receive  more  folding  money 
— and  demand  follows  demand. 

Then  there  are  the  frequent  work  stop- 
pages. The  work  stops,  but  the  wages  con- 
tinue in  most  cases.  Many  of  the  stopp>ages 
are  not  due  to  any  quarrel  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee;  rather  they  are 
between  two  or  more  of  the  crafts;  juris- 
dictional disputes  as  to  who  will  do  what, 
generally  very  petty  in  nature  but  for  which 
each  union  steward  will  fight  to  the  limit  of 
the  job's  resources.  Each  union's  rule  book 
states  the  type  of  work  which  must  be 
handled  by  its  craft  but,  unfortunately,  the 
rule  books  of  the  various  unions  were  not 
written  under  one  supervision  and  have  not 
been  brought  into  agreement.  Perhaps,  like 
the  Rules  of  the  Road,  they  have  purposely 
been  left  somewhat  loose  to  allow  for  de- 
velopment. Does  an  iron  worker  do  this,  or 
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is  it  the  job  of  the  boilermaker;  should  the 
boilermaker  tighten  the  nut  on  the  bolt,  or 
is  it  the  job  of  the  pipefitter?  That  sounds 
picayunish,  and  is,  but  it  costs  the  job  money. 
Such  practices  do  not  help  the  value  of  the 
dollar  in  getting  a  job  done. 

Today  we  are  advised  that  increased  pro- 
duction is  the  cure  for  inflation  and  for  many 
of  our  present  ills.  Surely  it  seems  reasonable 
that  the  more  we  shall  be  able  to  coax  out  of 
the  soil;  the  more  yards  of  cloth  that  we 
may  be  able  to  convert  from  the  flower  of 
the  cotton;  the  more  milk  and  butter  fat 
that  we  can  drain  from  Bossie;  and  the  more 
homes  that  we  can  erect — all  these  do  in- 
crease our  national  wealth  in  the  real  needs 
and  comforts  of  life — provided  that  they 
are  obtainable,  once  created.  Perhaps  some 
of  us  may  remember  when,  not  so  long  ago, 
we  were  authoritatively  advised  that  it  was 
essential  to  our  well-being  that  we  should 
not  plow  or  sow  the  lands  and  that  growing 
crops  and  cute  little  pigs  should  be  plowed 
under,  and  it  may  tend  to  confuse  our  think- 
ing. There  was  a  time  when  increased  pro- 
duction led  to  a  lessened  cost,  but  that  is 
not  often  true  today.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
increased  production  of  tgday  does  come  at 
a  lessened  labor  cost.  Artificial  props,  guaran- 
teed by  your  tax  dollars,  hold  up  the  costs  of 
many  products.  The  iron  and  steel  industries 
claim  the  greatest  production  in  all  of  our 
history,  but  just  you  try  to  buy  a  hundred 
feet  of  two-inch  pipe.  The  Government  threat- 
ens to  go  into  the  steel  business  if  production 
is  not  further  increased,  and  business  sees  a 
framework  for  the  nationalization  of  all 
heavy  industry.  Production  in  units  or  tons 
is  one  thing  and  production  per  man-day  is 
quite  something  else.  Actually,  production 
per  man-day  has  not  increased  in  many 
fields;  rather  it  has  declined.  Talk  of  a  thirty 
hour  workweek  gets  louder  week  by  week. 
As  seamen  we  are  familiar  with  the  stevedor- 
ing industry.  It  has  had  the  advantage  of 
more  and  more  mechanization;  better  and 
better  equipment  has  been  provided  for  the 
quick  and  easy  handling  of  loads.  The  wages 
of  the  stevedores  are  in  the  upper  brackets. 
Today  less  tons  are  being  handled  per  man- 
day  than  heretofore,  and  the  trend  is  towards 
a  compulsory  lesser  weight  load  per  sling. 
The  stevedoring  trade  is  not  outstanding  in 


this  respect;  our  United  States  flag  ships 
are  said  to  be  so  costly  to  operate  that  there 
has  been  served  notice  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  this  Government  to  send  aid  to 
foreign  lands  in  foreign  bottoms.  We  can  not 
afford  to  pay  the  freight  in  ships  under  Amer- 
ican register.  The  problem  is  interesting  and 
typical  of  the  times.  We  may  have  to  send 
our  aid  to  foreign  countries  in  foreign  bot- 
toms— ships  which  we  have  contributed  in 
whole  or  in  part — and  we  will  pay  the 
freight  to  those  nations  which  we  are  in 
the  process  of  aiding  while  our  own  ships 
stand  idle.  There  is  logic  behind  such  a 
decision.  Should  we  continue  to  send  at 
least  half  of  our  gifts  in  ships  undfer  the 
American  flag,  at  the  higher  rates  involved, 
we  would  in  effect  be  subsidizing  our  own 
shipping  with  funds  which  we  have  ear- 
marked and  promised  would  be  devoted  to 
foreign  aid.  So  long  as  our  ships  shall  be  well 
employed  with  demand  for  men  to  man  the 
ships  and  go  to  sea,  just  so  long  will  there  be 
demands  which  will  increase  the  operating 
charges.  If  we  are  to  subsidize,  it  might  be 
well  to  know  just  what  that  subsidy  is  and 
not  bury  it  in  an  aid  transaction. 

There  are  always  two  sides  to  any  story, 
and  this  one  of  inflation  and  continued 
increased  costs  is  no  exception.  While  labor, 
today,  is  taking  full  advantage  of  its  newly 
found  power,  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
forces  other  than  labor  at  work  tending  to 
keep  prices  up  and  the  value  of  the  dollar 
down.  After  some  resistance  to  the  increased 
costs  and  demands  of  labor,  management  has 
apparently  found  it  to  be  easier  and  more 
convenient  just  to. go  along  with  such  in- 
creased costs,  tacking  them  onto  the  selling 
price  together  with  a  little  increased  over- 
head and  profit  for  itself.  Late  experience 
has  proven  that  labor  will  get  most,  if  not 
all,  of  its  demands  and  that  the  production 
of  the  so-called  mediation  period  is  lost. 
Management  will  probably  be  bargained  into 
paying  the  wages  for  the  non-productive 
period,  thus  suffering  a  double  loss.  This 
being  an  era  of  a  seller's  market,  management 
is  apt  to  be  a  little  greedy  to  keep  its  pro- 
duction line  moving  in  order  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  that  market.  True,  manage- 
ment has  stated  its  case  in  the  public  print, 
but  its  case  received  little  publicity  and  very 
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little  consideration.  Most  people  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  trials  and  prob- 
lems of  management  and  are  not  apt  to 
accept  the  logic  of  the  economics  involved. 
When  they  want  bread,  they  want  a  loaf 
right  then;  the  question  of  its  production 
becomes  academic.  We  are  likely  to  question 
or  neglect  the  fact  that  management  requires 
that  the  selling  price  of  its  product  carry 
something  to  replace  tools,  equipment,  and 
plant  facilities  so  necessary  to  production 
but  which  are  daily  wearing  out  and  becom- 
ing obsolete,  all  of  which  will  become  more 
expensive  to  replace.  As  an  example,  the 
S.S.  Dislrict  of  Columbia,  the  popular  night 
boat  from  Washington  to  Norfolk,  recently 
was  involved  in  a  collision  which  would 
have  required  certain  repairs  to  make  her 
seaworthy.  During  the  investigation  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  the 
Company  to  repair  the  vessel  for  further 
service,  it  was  stated  that  the  vessel  was  built 
in  1925  at  a  cost  of  about  $800,000,  af  which 
time  and  figure  she  was  the  pride  of  the 
Potomac.  That  cost  was  somewhat  above 


the  $200,000  cost  of  the  older  vessels,  but 
she  was  a  fine  modern  vessel,  well  fitted  for 
a  specialized  trade.  After  the  collision,  it 
appeared  that  the  cost  of  repairs  might  be 
greater  than  the  original  cost  of  the  vessel — 
and  a  replacement  vessel  at  today's  cost 
would  be  about  $3,500,000.  Operating  costs 
had  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  her 
profit  to  the  owners  for  the  year  1947  was 
less  than  $6,100.  Suffice  to  say,  the  night 
boat  to  Norfolk  is  a  thing  of  the  past.* 

The  steel  industry  recently  made  a  public 
statement  that  the  cost  of  facilities  had 
tripled  within  the  past  few  months.  One 
major  oil  company  has  recently  stopped 
work  on  a  large  project  which  it  had  in  hand 
due  to  the  excessive  costs  which  were  de- 
veloping, cancelling  out  the  preparatory 
work  at  a  considerable  sacrifice.  Costs  today 
run  into  figures  reminiscent  of  the  old  Ger- 
man Mark  and  the  Russian  Ruble.  As  a 

>  This  article  was  written  in  early  1949.  Some  condi- 
tbns  have  changed,  but  few  for  the  better.  The  Diilrid 
of  Columbia  again  plies  the  Potomac  under  a  different 
bouse  flag — and  the  coats  of  travel  have  increased. 
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nation,  we  can  not  seem  to  think  in  other 
than  fantastic  figures,  the  new  look  in  finance. 
Our  Federal  debt  exceeds  $252,000,000,000 
and  the  proposed  budget  for  the  coming  year 
is  in  excess  of  $41 ,000,000,000,  the  greatest 
ever.  It  is  reported  that  a  radio  comedian 
will  receive  over  a  million  dollars  for  the 
shifting  of  his  program  from  one  radio  net- 
work to  another,  and  that  is  no  laughing 
matter.  Why,  $30,000  is  awarded  for  correctly 
guessing  the  name  of  a  song!  Federal,  State, 
and  local  politicians  are  investigating  further 
methods  of  taxation  to  implement  their 
platforms  of  promises.  Foreign  States,  hav- 
ing tasted  of  our  aid,  now  predict  all  sorts 
of  dire  consequences  if  we  do  not  continue  to 
expand  the  flow  of  goods  and  dollars.  Certain 
of  our  Congressmen  are  predicting  national 
bankruptcy  if  we  do  not  curtail  our  spending 
spree  at  home  and  abroad.  It  surely  behooves 
each  of  us  to  give  some  thought  as  to  where 
we  are  heading,  what  is  our  limit  of  capacity 
as  to  spending,  and  what  is  really  best  for 
us  as  individuals  and  as  the  greatest  nation 
on  the  face  of  this  troubled  world. 


We  are  a  great  Nation;  we  have  become 
great  and  powerful  due  to  our  wealth  of 
natural  resources,  our  citizenry  of  a  hetero- 
geneous background  welded  into  a  homo- 
geneous, tolerant  commonwealth  of  people — 
and  our  youth  as  a  Nation.  We  have  grown 
up  to  that  age  where  we  must,  and  have, 
assumed  world  leadership.  Our  past  wealth 
of  natural  resources  now  shows  its  limitation 
and  our  people  have  been  given  a  preview  of 
some  of  the  supposed  benefits  of  the  socialistic 
state.  Our  history  indicates  that  throughout 
our  past  there  have  always  been  those  who 
cried  "Wolf,"  fearing  that  the  Nation  was 
bound  straight  for  a  Bust.  Even  lately  we 
have  heard  the  phrase  "Boom  or  Bust"  as  a 
battle  cry.  Thus  far  each  crisis  has  been 
but  a  pause  in  our  further  progress.  Our 
policies  may  not  always  have  been  wise, 
having  sometimes  been  dictated  by  political 
expediency.  Often  our  hearts,  rather  than 
our  minds,  have  guided  our  acts.  Nevertheless 
we  have  come  through  and  grown  greater 
and  greater  because  of  that  something  that 
is  known   as  American.   With   diminishing 
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natural  resources  we  shall  have  to  nourish 
and  cherish  our  American  spirit  and  will  to 
succeed.  We  must  not  forget  the  principles 
which  have  made  us  great. 

What  are  some  of  the  justifications  or 
reasons  for  today^s  high  labor  costs?  He 
would  be  brave,  indeed,  who  would  try  to 
condense  such  a  broad  subject  into  anything 
less  than  volumes.  There  are  trends  and  set 
arguments  which  are  well  known.  Workmen 
in  the  building  trades  have  always  demanded 
higher  than  average  wages,  it  being  con- 
tended that  the  building  trade  was  a  seasonal 
occupation.  At  one  time  that  argument  was 
quite  reasonable.  Today  there  is  little  of  a 
seasonal  nature  in  the  construction  field,  but 
the  precedent  has  been  established  and 
carries  over;  men  in  the  building  trades  must 
be  paid  a  higher  hourly  wage  than  the  pro- 
duction personnel  who  will  follow  them. 
There  is  a  big  backlog  of  needed  construction 
and,  under  the  closed  shop  conditions,  it  is 
well  protected,  thus  insuring  the  continued 
welfare  of  this  group.  This  huge  backlog  and 
the  urgent  need  of  certain  types  of  construc- 
tion lead  to  a  certain  amount  of  overtime 
work,  which  increases  the  weekly  take-home 
dollars.  Once  the  high  weekly  take-home 
wage  has  become  established  it  is  diflicult  to 
drop  back  to  the  average  weekly  scale.  When 
it  happens  on  any  particular  job,  that  job 
becomes  unpopular  and  is  made  to  pay  in 
one  way  or  another.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  high  costs  come  about  in  this  field. 
First,  a  high  hourly  rate  is  necessary  because 
the  work  is  seasonal;  then  more  than  a  forty 
hour  week  must  be  worked  in  order  to  pro- 
gress the  job  and  make  that  particular  job 
attractive,  thus  establishing  an  above  aver- 
age weekly  take-home  wage.  The  high  weekly 
take-home  wage  having  become  established, 
it  becomes  quite  sacred  and  must  not  be 
lowered — but  the  hours  of  work  must  get 
back  to  the  forty  hour  week.  The  result  is  a 
higher  hourly  rate  and  the  cycle  starts  once 
more.  With  a  thirty  hour  workweek,  at  of 
course  the  same  weekly  wage  as  the  present 
forty  hour  week,  will  it  not  be  fun;  there  is 
so  much  more  margin  in  which  to  play. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  developed 
in  the  nation's  shipbuilding  yards  during  the 
last  war.  Many  new  yards  were  built  at 
building   trades   rates,    thus   more   or   less 


establishing  weekly  wage  scales  in  the  various 
communities.  Men  were  needed  to  build 
ships,  and  the  construction  gang,  right  on 
the  ground,  was  the  immediate  and  avail- 
able pool.  It  was  not  considered  reasonable 
to  knock  down  a  man's  standard  of  living 
just  because  he  was  to  build  ships  rather  than 
the  ways  on  which  the  ships  were  to  be  built, 
so  the  building  trades  rates  crept  into  the 
shipbuilding  industry.  Other  arguments  were 
oflFered  for  the  high  rates  paid  in  the  ship- 
yards, such  as  to  compensate  the  man  for 
leaving  his  comfortable  old  homestead  and 
working  in  an  out-of-the-way  shipbuilding 
yard,  a  job  which  would  only  last  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  when  he  would  again 
have  to  return  to  his  hometown  and  the  lower 
wage  scale.  Then  there  was  the  diUy  wherein 
it  was  contended  that  the  high  wage  scale 
was  necessary  so  that  the  workmen  could 
buy  more  Government  bonds  to  help  pay 
the  cost  of  building  ships.  That  is  not  a 
figment  of  the  imagination;  the  argument 
was  actually  offered  by  a  man  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  good  sense. 

The  pattern  of  increase  upon  increase 
could  be  traced  through  the  other  trades — 
increases  in  money,  in  paid  time  off  the  job, 
retirements  and  lessened  effort  requirements, 
all  of  which  run  up  the  cost  of  production. 
As  a  result,  wages  have  gone  up  and  typical 
hourly  rates  now  in  effect  by  one  concern 
not  noted  for  being  lavish  are: 

Crane  operator  $1.57 

Machinist,  general  1.75 

Utilityman  1.35 

Truck  driver  1.30 

Blacksmith  1 .  70 

Laborer  1 .  16 

with  provisions  for  a  certain  amount  of 
overtime,  group  insurance  and  hospitaliza- 
tion, paid  holidays  and  vacations  added. 

So  much  for  conditions  as  they  are.  They 
are  well  known,  recognized,  and  the  subject 
of  debate  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Every- 
body is  agreed  that  something  must  be  done 
to  stop  spiraling  costs  and  i-eturn  prices  to 
a  more  reasonable  basis;  they  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  remedies  necessary.  Labor  claims 
to  have  won  the  last  election  and  thus  to 
have  gained  the  right  to  dictate  what  laws 
shall  remain  in  effect  and  what  methods  shall 
be  pursued.  Since  less  than  half  of  the  po- 
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tential  voters  did  vote  and  the  resulting 
popular  vote  was  close  in  the  case  of  those 
who  did  exercise  their  option,  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  American  people  have  really  stated 
their  case.  Times  are  still  considered  "Good," 
and  each  and  every  one  of  us  has  hopes  that 
things  will  not  get  completely  out  of  hand, 
that  our  natural  good  sense  will  come  to  our 
rescue.  Everyone  appears  to  be  reasonably 
happy  while  the  merry-go-round  continues 
to  turn,  but  there  will  be  a  scramble  when  it 
stops. 

With  respect  to  our  own  personal  problems, 
what  should  be  our  course?  Shall  we  hope 
that  we,  too,  will  receive  a  boost  in  pay  and 
hope  that  the  increase  will  solve  our  problems 
for  the  time?  That  appears  to  be  the  modern 
trend — to  seek  a  pay  increase  and  continue 
paying  the  freight  until  the  rates  become  so 
stiflF  that  another  raise  is  necessary.  That  may 
not  be  a  wise  policy.  Would  it  be  wise  to 
start  and  continue  blood  transfusions  with- 
out attempting  to  close  the  bleeding  wounds? 
It  is  probable  that  with  some  of  the  lesions 
closed  there  would  be  less  need  of  pumping 
in  new  blood.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  believe 
that  were  a  policy  adopted  of  holding  costs 


from  climbing  higher  and  higher,  be  it  due  to 
high  labor  costs,  high  profits,  excessive 
advertising,  wasteful  management,  excessive 
salaries  to  high  executives  or  for  any  other 
reason,  and  of  allowing  the  old  law  of  supply 
and  demand  to  function,  of  paying  to  each 
as  he  shall  merit  through  his  production 
instead  of  just  circulating  more  and  more 
money,  that  we  might  regain  our  economic 
well-being. 

We  are  competing  in  a  world  wherein 
Democracy  is  on  trial.  Communism  delights 
in  havoc  and,  despite  its  protestations,  is  a 
foe  to  anything  democratic  in  principle.  We 
must  continue  to  exercise  our  right  of  free 
thinking,  our  duty  in  electing  those  who  shall 
serve  us  and  our  privilege  in  being  Ameri- 
cans. We  must  remain  strong  in  our  faith, 
determination,  and  in  our  dollar  value.  Our 
dollars  must  be  our  servants  at  home  and 
our  respected  emissaries  abroad.  We  must 
set  our  own  house  in  order,  and  that  can 
not  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the  dollar 
cost  of  our  goods  and  services  to  spiral  ever 
upwards.  We  can  not  afford  to  put  our 
dependence  on  more  and  more  printed  dol- 
lars not  backed  up  by  real  value. 


INTERFERENCE 

Contributed  by  MR.  JACK  LEWIS 

All  through  the  war,  both  in  the  United  States  and  on  captured  ground,  the  Marine  Corps  firmly 
advocated  combat  training  and  combat  conditioning.  Out  of  this  came  many  lessons  that  were  not  only 
useful  in  actual  warfare,  but  supplied  the  men  involved  with  numerous  laughs. 

During  the  war,  landing  maneuvers  were  being  held  on  the  California  coast  with  components  of  the 
Fleet  and  a  large  body  of  Marines  taking  part. 

A  landing  problem  was  involved  in  which  troops  were  embarked  from  troop  transports  into  landing 
boats,  and  with  naval  gunfire,  air  support,  and  all  of  the  other  real-war  trimmings,  the  landing  was 
made. 

Just  as  the  first  wave  hit  the  beach,  a  young  and  rather  green  lieutenant  discovered  that  his  walkie- 
talkie  was  on  the  wrong  wave  length.  To  his  horror,  the  only  thing  he  could  pick  up  was  rhumba  music 
from  the  commercial  radio  stations  in  the  nearby  town  of  Tia  Juana,  Mexico. 

In  desperation,  he  started  shouting  into  the  mouthpiece  in  his  attempt  to  contact  the  company 
commander.  Still,  all  he  could  pick  up  was  the  Latin -American  dance  music.  Then  the  music  stopped 
and  the  voice  of  the  company^s  ancient  and  salty  first  sergeant  broke  through  with  a  touch  of  the 
caustic. 

"Take  it  easy,  lieutenant,"  the  voice  cautioned  wryly.  "The  skipper*ll  let  you  know  the  scoop  be- 
tween bars  and  notes!" 


{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 


A  MERCHANT  MARINER  LOOKS 

AT  THE  NAVY 

By  COMMANDER  C.  W.  SANDBERG,  U.  S.  Maritime  Service 

PART  I 


THE  foUowifig  paragraphs  are  a  collec- 
tion of  unrelated  observations  of  a 
Merchant  Marine  officer  on  a  Naval 
Reserve  cruise. 

My  orders  arrived  shortly  after  I  had  put 
in  my  request  for  two  weeks  training  duty. 
The  special  jargon  of  the  Naval  establish- 
ment was  refreshingly  clear.  I  was  to  board 
the  U.S.S.  Midway  (CVB-41)  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  for  a  14  day  training  cruise  to 
Panama  and  return  to  Norfolk.  A  quick 
search  through  some  shipping  books  and  I 
had  the  essential  data  concerning  the  Mid- 
way.  It  was  most  impressive. 

I  looked  forward  to  boarding  the  Midway 
with  much  anticipation.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  actual, 
detailed,  daily  routine  and  methods  by  which 
the  Navy  sailed  ships,  I  carried  with  me  to 
Norfolk  a  considerable  amount  of  suspicion. 
My  own  sea-going  experience  consisted  of 
running  a  watch,  aided  by  a  fireman  and  an 
oiler,  for  some  years  on  a  Socony  tanker. 
This  background  caused  me  to  regard  the 
prospect  of  standing  a  watch,  assisted  (I 
was  confidentially  informed)  by  at  least  50 
additional  men  with  the  tolerant  and  definite- 
ly superior  air  worn  by  all  Merchant  Marine 
officers  when  Navy  shipboard  complements 
are  mentioned. 

I  also  carried  with  me  a  background  of 
hours  and  hours  of  "shooting  the  breeze"  with 
Merchant  Mariners  on  the  subject  of  the 
Navy  and  Navy  officers.  I  had  reason  to 
believe,  too,  that  I  had  some  understanding 
of  the  Navy  officer's  opinion  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  the  men  who  sail  her  ships.  Or, 
at  least  if  I  did  not  know  the  Navy  officer's 
opinion  I  knew  what  the  average  Merchant 

The  opinions  or  assertions  in  this  article  are  the 
private  ones  of  the  author  and  are  not  to  be  construed 
as  official  or  reflecting  the  views  of  the  Maritime 
Service. 


Mariner  thought  was  the  Navy  officer's 
opinion.  These  opinions  are  deep-rooted,  un- 
complimentary and,  I  honestly  believe,  slow- 
ly disappearing.  Stated  as  simply  as  so  com- 
plex a  situation  permits,  the  Merchant 
Marine  officer  considers  the  Navy  officer  to 
be  a  sea-going  dandy  who  never  gets  his 
hands  dirty.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  engineer  who  is  likely  to 
add  to  this  definition  of  the  Navy  officer  the 
statement  "he's  not  even  a  good  engineer." 
A  Merchant  Marine  engineer  could  make  no 
more  reproachful  remark. 

The  Navy  officer  is  thought  to  consider 
the  Merchant  Marine  officer  as  a  rather 
uncouth  and  grubby  fellow  who  made 
bucketfuls  of  money  during  the  war  and 
who  has  nothing  else  but  dirty  fingernails. 
The  Navy  officer,  however,  does  recognize 
the  Merchant  Marine  officer  as  a  good  engi- 
neer. This,  alone,  indicates  to  me  that  the 
Navy  officer  is  somewhat  less  prejudiced 
than  his  cousin  mariner,  and  I  suspect  such 
is  the  situation. 

These  two  sets  of  unflattering  opinions 
nursed  from  generation  to  generation  by  two 
separate  groups  of  pouting  mariners  has 
always  interested  me.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate 
for  the  nation  that  these  opinions  never  have 


Commander  Sandberg  graduated  from  the  New 
York  State  Merchant  Marine  Academy  in  1934, 
and  sailed  as  an  engineer  in  oil  tankers  until  1939. 
Then  for  one  year  he  surveyed  European  Mer- 
chant Marine  Officer  Training  Programs  for  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  after  which  he  was 
trial  engineer  in  the  shipbuilding  division  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  In  1942  he  went  on 
active  duty  in  the  Navy  and  was  assigned  to  the 
U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point, 
N.  Y.,  as  Assistant  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Engineering. 
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done  more  than  stir  slightly  from  their 
normal  dormant  condition  once  or  twice  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  battle. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  strange  things  about 
these  two  opinions.  They  are  not  active, 
debated  in  press  and  radio.  There  has  never 
been,  to  my  knowledge,  an  attack  and  coun- 
terattack of  serious  proportions  between  the 
Navy  officers  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
officers.  And  there  should  not  be,  even, 
though  these  two  critical  opinions  exist, 
albeit  in  diminishing  proportions.  I  suspect 
the  reason  they  have  never  been  vociferously 
debated  is  that  each  group  of  mariners  has 
been  too  busy  with  its  respective  job  of 
sailing  ships. 

These  opinions  exist,  rather,  in  the  form 
of  a  muttering,  for  example,  between  Mer- 
chant Marine  officers  leaning  on  an  after  rail 
pronouncing  judgement  on  a  passing  naval 
vessel  which  has  just  completed  a  smart 
return  dipping  of  the  ensign.  Or,  it  can  be 
detected  in  the  snort  of  a  Navy  officer  at 
the  bar  of  an  Officers  Club  when  spmeone 
asks  him  about  his  convoy  experiences.  The 
most  recent,  and  pointed, comments  appeared 
in  late  issues  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings  as  the  result  of  a 
Coast  Guard  officer's  article  on  a  "Well 
Disciplined  Merchant  Marine.'* 

Thus,  and  sketchily  drawn,  was  the  back- 
ground material  I  carried  aboard  the  Mid- 
way with  me.  And,  opportunity  of  opportuni- 
ties, I  was  going  to  get  a  good  close  look  at 
these  nautical  dandies  who  never  got  their 
hands  dirty.  In  return  they — if  such  was 
their  pleasure — could  watch  the  antics  of  an 
uncouth,  grubby,  Merchant  Mariner  with 
dirty  fingernails. 

Those  Merchant  Marine  officers  who  went 
on  active  sea  duty  with  the  Navy  during  the 
war  were  no  doubt  as  interested,  surprised, 
and  impressed  in  an  odd  way  as  I  was,  to 
discover  another  way  to  run  and  sail  a  ship. 

The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  con- 
clude that  no  valid  comparisons  between  the 
Navy  and  the  Merchant  Marine  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  running  ships.  We  both 
sail  the  Seven  Seas,  but  we  sure  do  it  differ- 
ently! 

The  difference  is  caused  obviously  by  the 
different  functions  of  each.  Merchantmen 
carry  passengers  and  cargoes  on  commercial 


ventures  for  a  profit;  naval  vessels  carr>' 
armament  to  destroy  the  enemy  at  the  tax- 
payer's expense.  Difficulty  arises  when 
naval  vessels  start  to  carry  cargoes.  In  fact, 
most  naval  cargo  vessels  are  either  actually 
or  essentially  merchant  type  vessels.  But  the 
basic  difference  still  exists;  the  Navy  ship 
is  a  ship  of  war,  or  at  least  a  ship  manned  for 
war;  the  merchant  vessel  remains  at  any 
time  an  inadequately  armed  vessel  of  peace 
and  commerce. 

These  separate  and  distinctive  functions 
cause  the  shipboard  difference  instantly  noted 
by  a  Merchant  Marine  officer  who  finds 
himself  aboard  a  Navy  ship. 

Even  though  I  repeated  these  things  to 
myself,  I  proceeded  to  my  room  on  the  port 
side,  forward,  immediately  under  the  Mid- 
way's ffight  deck,  suspicious  of  a  system 
which  required  fabulous  numbers  of  men 
just  to  run  an  engine  room.  I  had  been  told 
that  the  black  gang  consisted  of  900  men! 

I  was  determined,  however,  to  make  what 
comparisons  I  could.  I  thought  that  such 
things  as  personnel  supervision  and  relations, 
minor  details  of  shipboard  life  and  etiquette, 
type  of  professional  work  and  knowledge 
required,  methods  of  standing  watches,  etc., 
could  well  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

My  first  inklijng  that  I  was  to  find  myself 
face  to  face  with  a  really  fantastic  sea-going 
situation  was  when  we  fell  in  for  General 
Quarters  immediately  after  shoving  oflF.  I 
started  down  a  ladder  leading  to  the  hangar 
deck  and  then  suddenly  stopped  in  amaze- 
ment. There  before  my  eyes  was  a  veritable 
sea  of  men! 

In  appearance  the  hangar  deck  rather 
resembled  a  pier  which  had  been  partially 
converted  into  a  gymnasium  and  which  was 
simply  crammed  with  men  in  sailor's  uni- 
forms. I  guess  there  were  easily  3000  men, 
including  the  Reservists.  As  I  made  my  way 
to  that  section  of  the  hangar  deck  occupied 
by  the  Engineering  Department  I  was 
reminded  of  a  certain  shipyard  experience  I 
had  had.  Just  before  the  war  I  served  six 
months  as  a  trial  engineer  at  the  Staten  Island 
Yard  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  At 
the  end  of  a  shift  I  would  find  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  flood  of  men  which  would  dis- 
gorge itself  from  the  numerous  ships  under 
construction    and    move    in    a    solid    mass 
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towards  the  exits.  I  had  a  similar  feeling  now 
as  I  made  my  way  along  the  Midway's 
shining  hangar  deck. 

In  spite  of  the  thousands  of  sailor's  uni- 
forms surrounding  me,  I  had  difficulty  believ- 
ing I  was  aboarjd  a  ship.  I  had  never  in  my 
whole  life  seen  so  many  people  assembled  in 
one  place  at  one  time  aboard  ship.  I  almost 
convinced  myself  that  this  was  some  Navy 
trick  expressly  designed  to  confuse  a  suspi- 
cious Merchant  Marine  officer. 

I  could  not  imagine  what  all  those  people 
were  for  but,  having  had  some  administrative 
experience,.  I  was  acutely  aware  of  the  monu- 
mental job  of  supervision  necessary  for  so 
large  a  group  of  people — and  sailors  in  the 
bargain! 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  the  Navy 
officer  and  the  Merchant  Marine  officer  have 
functions  with  respect  to  personnel  which 
differ  in  many  respects.  As  I  observed  it, 
the  Naval  officer  (and  I  refer  to  Division 
Officers,  since  they  most  closely  resemble 
their  Merchant  Marine  cousins)  has  a  much 
larger  group  of  men  under  his  direct  super- 
vision. As  a  conservative  guess  I  would  say 
the  Navy  officer  supervises  from  five  to  ten 
times  the  number  of  men  a  Merchant  Marine 
officer  finds  under  his  jurisdiction.  I  also 
noted  with  considerable  interest  throughout 
the  cruise  that  all  orders  passed  along  from 
the  Division  Officer  to  the  personnel  under 
him  were  carried  out,  as  the  saying  goes, 
with  alacrity.  In  the  Merchant  Marine  this 
happy  situation  does  not  always,  as  another 
saying  goes,  obtain. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  personnel  problems 
of  the  Division  Officer  aboard  a  naval  vessel 
concern  themselves  mainly  with  keeping 
track  of  the  men  and  figuring  out  what  to  do 
to  keep  them  occupied.  In  this  latter  category 
I  am  thinking  of  the  educational  and  welfare 
programs. 

The  Merchant  Marine  officer  on  the  other 
hand  has  quite  a  different  problem.  The 
average  Merchant  Marine  officer  has  two 
men  under  him,  and  he  has  no  trouble  keep- 
ing track  of  them.  His  main  efforts  are  con- 
cerned with  not  figuring  out  what  to  do  to 
keep  them  occupied  but  simply  how  to  get 
them  to  work  in  order  to  keep  the  ship  from 
running  down. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  Navy  officer  sud- 


denly transferred  to  a  merchant  vessel  as  a 
Watch  Officer  would,  after  issuing  orders, 
find  it  expedient  to  carry  in  his  hip  pocket 
the  slim  blue-covered  edition  of  Naval  Lead- 
ership, I  am  also  certain  that  after  several 
trips  the  book  would  automatically  open  to 
the  paragraphs  on  "Self-Control I" 

I  wonder  what  the  reaction  of  a  Navy 
officer  would  be  if  he  learned  that  the  men 
in  his  division  had  conducted  a  meeting  while 
underway,  and  had  voted  him  off  the  ship 
for  one  reason  or  another? 

The  true  American  seaman  is  a  rugged 
individual  who  has  had  many  pressures  put 
upon  him.  For  too  long  a  time  the  ship- 
owners were  indifferent  to  his  welfare;  for 
too  long  a  time  his  life  was  an  extremely 
hard  one,  completely  devoid  of  any  feeling 
of  security;  for  too  long  a  time  was  he  kept 
at  sea  without  a  break  and  without  normal 
activities  designed  to  make  his  life  more 
attractive.  The  result  was  the  standard,  mad 
fling  of  the  **drunken  sailor  1"  The  unions 
appeared  and  gave  him  a  sense  of  importance 
and  power  which  he  never  had  before.  And 
then  these  unions  were  found  to  be  heavily 
infiltrated  with  Communists,  against  whom 
the  mariner  has  waged  an  increasingly  suc- 
cessful battle.  The  seaman  found  himself — 
sometimes  by  choice,  and  sometimes  not — 
completely  regulated  by  union  agreements 
which  defined  down  to  a  gnat's  hair  what  he 
should  and  should  not  do  during  his  working 
day. 

How  different,  indeed,  the  background  of 
naval  personnel  with  their  retirement  pro- 
grams, shipboard  movies,  and  athletic  pro- 
grams, P.  O.  and  enlisted  men's  clubs, 
educational  programs.  Ships'  Service  stores, 
and  a  host  of  other  real  advantages. 

And  let  no  Naval  person  think  that  after 
20  or  30  years'  work  the  Merchant  Marine 
officer  or  crew  member  ends  up  the  wealthier 
man.  It  is  true  that  there  are  periods  such 
as  during  a  war  when  a  Merchant  Mariner 
earns  interesting  money  before  taxes,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  periods  when 
he  earns  absolutely  nothing.  Unusual  indeed 
is  the  Merchant  Mariner  who  gets  paid  every 
day  for  20  or  30  years.  The  average  earned 
income  is  far  from  spectacular  I 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Captain 
Matthew  Radom,  U.S.N. R.,  who  wrote  in 
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the  June  1949  issue  of  the  Proceedings  in 
the  Discussions  column:  "I  have  watched  the 
development  of  industrial  relations  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  for  the  past  dozen  years. 
One  must  look  at  the  present  picture  against 
the  background  of  the  past.  There  has  been 
tremendous  improvement.  There  is  room  for 
much  more.  But  there  can  only  be  progress 
if  all  hands  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  give  it  as  much  thought  and  planning 
as  is  given  all  other  phases  of  the  business. 
The  labor  unions  have  become  increasingly 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  and  have  at- 
tempted (against  great  odds)  to  weed  out  the 
drunks  and  'one- trippers.*  Many  owners  and 
operators  have  worked  out  schedules  and 
reliefs  which  allow  seamen  more  time  oflF 
ashore  to  live  a  more  nearly  normal  life." 

Thus,  briefly,  is  part  of  the  background  of 
the  Merchant  Mariner.  Cutting  through  all 
these  factors  which  have  kept  and  do  keep 
the  morale  and  happiness  of  the  mariner  a 
most  fluctuating  thing  is  the  always,  present 
necessity  of  getting  men  to  work  in  order  to 
keep  a  vessel  shipshape.  To  the  Merchant 
Marine  oflScer  who  could  accomplish  this 
there  can  be  no  word  of  reproach.  And  were 
I  a  Navy  or  Coast  Guard  officer  I  would  be 
particularly  cautious  about  discussing  leader- 
ship with  such  a  Merchant  Marine  officer.  I 
rather  think  he  has  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  which  can  not  be  ob- 
tained from  any  book. 

Nothing  that  transpired  on  the  Midway 
during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  caused 
me  to  change  my  mind  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Navy  officer  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
officer  share  no  common  personnel  problems. 
The  closest  Merchant  Marine  parallel  in  the 
matter  of  personnel  that  one  can  strike,  for 
example,  to  a  Division  Officer  in  the  Engi- 
neering Department  of  a  Navy  ship  would  be 
the  Chief  Engineer,  or  Staff  Chief  Engineer, 
of  a  passenger  vessel.  And,  I  am  afraid,  this 
parallel  is  something  less  than  parallel  at 
many  points.  But  of  one  thing  I  was  con- 
vinced: no  valid  comparison  of  the  Naval 
officer  and  Merchant  Marine  officer  could  be 
attempted  if  the  supervision  of  personnel 
was  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

The  next  phase  of  my  education  aboard 
the  Midway  concerned  the  Officers'  Mess  and 
where  I  sat  to  eat.  Knowing  the  rather  rigid 


protocol  generally  followed  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  in  the  matter  of  who-sits-where  for 
meals,  I  got  one  of  the  surprises  of  my  life. 
We  Reservists  were  simply  shuffled  into  the 
Ship's  Company  and  we  sat  down  in  the 
order  of  dates  of  rank.  I  had  napkin  ring 
number  25  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  some  40  places  in  the  No.  1  wardroom, 
that  was  where  I  found  myself.  I  soon  learned 
that  a  wholesale  backing  up  in  the  matter 
of  seniority  by  the  Ship's  Company  had 
been  caused  by  the  influx  of  Reservists,  with 
the  result  that  many  permanent  members  of 
the  ship's  crew  had  to  change  messrooms. 
This,  I  agree,  is  a  detail  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, yet  I  think  it  does  show,  at  least,  a 
phase  of  shipboard  life  and  etiquette  con- 
cerning which  there  is,  again,  no  basis  of 
comparison  between  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  the  Naval  officer.  This  giving-way  to 
the  Reservists  by  the  officers  of  the  Midway 
reminded  me  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Chid 
Engineer  who  came  into  the  messroom  and 
found  someone  else  sitting  in  his  chair  at 
his  place.  He  turned  on  his  heel  without  a 
word  and  immediately  returned  to  his 
quarters.  It  was  necessary  to  serve  his  meals 
in  his  cabin  for  about  a  year,  I  think,  after 
which  time  he  left  the  ship) — otherwise  it 
would  probably  still  be  going  on. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  this, 
indeed,  is  small  pickings  and  represents  a 
truly  exceptional  case.  Perhaps  my  point  is 
too  strongly  made.  I  do  think,  however,  that 
a  Merchant  Marine  officer  asked  to  relinquish 
his  mess  place  to  a  visitor  would  consider  the 
request  to  be  a  sharp  and  unwarranted 
intrusion  into  his  shipboard  life  and  position. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned  each  action  is 
correct  because  here  in  the  mess  room  was 
clearly  exposed  another  obvious  difference 
between  the  Navy  officer  and  the  Merchant 
Marine  officer.  The  Navy  officer  rigidly  fol- 
lows a  date  of  rank  procedure  and  is  trans- 
ferred about  from  one  ship  to  another  with 
scarcely  the  bat  of  an  eyelash.  The  Engineer 
Officer  of  the  Midway,  for  example,  had  just 
been  transferred  from  years  of  duty  in  sub- 
marines. This  reassigning  of  oflicers  from 
submarines  to  carriers  to  destroyers  to 
cruisers  to  shore  duty  at  intervals  seems 
strange  to  a  Merchant  Mariner.  One  senses 
that  the  Navy  officer  feels  himself  part  of  a 
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huge  fleet  and  his  roots  do  not  tend  to  sink 
into  any  one  ship. 

The  Merchant  Marine  officer,  on  the  other 
hand,  always  is  part  of  a  much  smaller  fleet, 
and  he  tends  to  become  attached  to  one  ship 
which  becomes  his  "home."  His  ship  is  a 
personal  thing  to  him,  and  his  seat  in  the 
messroom  a  measure  of  his  achievement  on 
that  particular  vessel. 

I  feel  I  can  safely  say,  therefore,  that  even 
in  the  matter  of  their  attitude  with  respect 
to  their  ships,  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine 
officers  have  little  comnion  ground  for  com- 
parison. To  the  Navy  Officer,  the  ship  he 
happens  to  be  on  at  the  moment  appears  to 
be  another  assignment.  To  the  Merchant 
Marine  officer,  the  ship  he  happens  to  be 
on  at  the  moment  might  well  be  the  ship  on 
which  he  will  spend  a  major  part  of  his  sea- 
going life. 

I  was,  therefore,  half-expecting  a  few 
justifiably  cold  and  resentful  looks  from  the 
Ship's  officers  as  I  took  my  place  in  Ward- 
room No.  1  of  the  Midway.  I  detected  none. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  everyone  seemed  happy 
over  the  whole  thing.  At  first  I  thought  that 
|>erhaps  my  particular  messroom  was  in- 
habited only  by  Reservists,  therefore  small 
wonder  that  everyone  was  happy.  This  was 
not  true.  I  soon  found  it  a  simple  matter  to 
distinguish  between  Reservist  and  Ship's 
Company.  For  others  who  may  be  interested, 
the  way  to  distinguish  between  the  two  is 
to  look  at  their  plates. 

During  the  first  week  on  a  training  cruise, 
a  Reservist  (Merchant  Marine,  Organized  or 
Volunteer)  eats  approximately  three  times 
the  quantity  normally  consumed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ship's  Company.  I  mean  this  as  no 
reflection  on  home-cooking  or  manners  but 
simply  the  reporting  of  a  situation  caused, 
I  believe,  by  a  moving  deck,  salt  air,  and  an 
absence  of  concern  over  the  grocery  bill. 

The  whole  atmosphere  in  that  No.  1 
wardroom  was  one  of  pure  delight  for  me. 
There  was  absolutely  none  of  the  "class- 
ring"  business  I  expected  to  find.  There  was 
a  total  absence  of  that  "superior  Annapolis 
attitude"  which  most  Merchant  Mariners 
consider  to  be  standard  equipment  with 
Naval  officers.  Conversation  ran  rampant, 
and  technical  things  ranging  from  submarines 
to  V-2's  were  thoroughly  discussed. 


The  Midway  is,  of  course,  one  of  our 
mightiest  ships.  Perhaps  the  relative  newness 
of  this  type  of  vessel  helped  establish  the 
completely  friendly  feeling  aboard;  perhaps 
the  mixture  of  "trade-school"  boys,  "mus- 
tangs," ex-Reservists,  and  Reservists  in  the 
ship's  company  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  I  don't  know.  I  had  heard  of  Navy  ships 
on  which  the  officers  would  sit  around  the 
mess  table  with  their  hands  folded  before 
them  in  such  a  position  that  the  most 
prominent  thing  about  them  was  their  class 
ring.  Maybe  this  sort  of  thijig  does  exist  on 
some  ships,  but  I  can  report  to  my  ship- 
mates in  the  Merchant  Marine  that  I  know 
of  one  Navy  ship  where  a  close  inspection 
lasting  two  weeks  (during  which  time  we 
must  have  caused  the  men  aboard  consider- 
able annoyance)  failed  to  reveal  any  feeling 
of  "Annapolis  superiority." 

It  was  most  perplexing.  The  place  where 
I  expected  to  find  in  full  bloom  the  Navy 
snobbery  rated  so  low  by  Merchant  Mar- 
iners was  absolutely  devoid  of  it.  But  of 
course!  I  had  the  answer  now!  These  people 
in  the  messroom  did  not  realize  that  I  was 
a  Merchant  Marine  officer! 

So  I  casually  announced  that  I  was  a 
Merchant  Marine  officer,  and  then  became 
super-alert  in  order  not  to  miss  even  the 
slightest  change  of  attitude.  Again  I  must 
report  to  my  shipmates  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  that  what  I  detected  was  quite  the 
opposite  of  the  curled  lip  and  the  bared 
fang.  The  only  change  in  attitude  that  I  was 
able  to  detect  was  a  possible  renewed  interest 
in  me  as  an  individual,  and  certainly  a  more 
active  professional  interest  in  me  as  a  ship's 
officer. 

I  had  expected  that  this  closer  scrutiny  of 
me  would  be  unpleasant  because  it  had  been 
my  opinion  that  such  an  inspection  would 
be  done  in  a  most  critical  way.  I  have  never 
reacted  favorably  to  such  experiences,  and 
I  did  not  think  I  could  change  my  nature  at 
this  point.  Possibly  I  was  anticipating  the 
type  of  once-over  which  /  had  been  giving 
the  Midway  since  I  got  aboard. 

Fully  prepared,  therefore,  to  undergo 
what  I  expected  to  end  up  as  an  unpleasant 
experience  for  me,  I  again  found  myself  in 
possession  of  that  stranded  feeling  experi- 
enced  by   all   men   whose   most  cherished 
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beliefs  are  proved  inaccurate.  I  was  made  to 
feel  in  short  order  that  insofar  as  the  business 
of  having  the  responsibility  of  operating  and 
maintaining  a  ship's  propulsion  plant  was 
concerned,  I  was  considered  to  be  in  the 
expert  class!  This  was  a  new  sensation  for  me, 
because  in  my  own  circle  of  Merchant  Marine 
friends  the  opinion  that  circulates  concerning 
me  has,  I  am  very  sure,  a  long  way  to  go 
before  it  reaches  such  a  satisfying  level. 

It  was  all  very  confusing.  I  was  not  being 
treated  as  though  I  was  an  uncouth  and 
grubby  fellow  with  dirty  fingernails.  Here 
is  one  example!  We  were  assembled  for  a 
lecture  by  the  Engineer  Officer  in  one  of  the 
Ready  Rooms  where  the  aviators  are  briefed. 
He  was  going  to  give  us  details  concerning 
the  operation  of  the  main  propulsion  plant 
and  some  of  the  special  problems  that  arise 
concerning  this  machinery.  There  were  a 
few  of  us  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserv- 
ists in  the  group.  The  Engineer  Officer  be- 
gan his  lecture  by  what  could  almost  be 
classed  as  an  apology  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  officers  present.  He  said,  as  closely 
as  I  can  remember,  "I  guess  this  might  prove 
pretty  boring  to  you  Merchant  Marine 
officers,  as  you  can  no  doubt  handle  this 
machinery  better  than  we  can." 

After  I  sorted'  my  dazed  thoughts  I  tried 
to  think  up  a  parallel  for  this  remark.  The 
nearest  I  can  come  is  that  for  a  Merchant 
Marine  officer  to  hear  an  Annapolis  officer 
make  such  a  statement  is  lijce  having  Macy's 
announce  that  GimbeFs  gives  better  value. 

I  again  thought  that  I  was  being  the  vic- 
tim of  a  vast  Navy  plot  designed  to  so 
confuse  me  that  I  would  leap  off  the  stern  of 
this  fantastic  vessel  and  disappear  into  the 
huge  wake,  thus  reducing  by  one  the  number 
of  suspicious  Merchant  Marine  officers  at 
large.  But  this  time  I  was  ashamed  of  having 
entertained  such  a  thought.  Here  was  a 
group  of  honest,  serious  minded,  sincere  men 
devoted  to  the  tremendous  task  of  trying  to 
keep  this  huge  ship  in  first  class  condition. 
I  will  guarantee  that  any  group  of  Merchant 
Mariners  who  found  themselves  manning 
this  ship  would  quickly  conclude  that  the 
business  of  just  keeping  her  afloat,  moving, 
and  shipshape  would  prove  to  be  a  monu- 
mental task.  Add  to  this,  the  fact  that  she 
should  be  ready  to  fight  at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 


launch  and  receive  aircraft,  and  one  has 
such  a  staggering  project  that  I  am  quite 
sure  most  Merchant  Marine  officers  would 
decide  without  loss  of  time  that  the  com- 
mercial side  of  sea-going  1ias  certain  ad- 
vantages. Certainly  it  is  less  wearing  on  the 
nerves. 

The  more  I  observed  the  functions  of  the 
various  Navy  officers  during  the  passage 
to  Panama,  the  more  I  realized  how  com- 
pletely different  were  the  respective  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Navy  officer  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  officer.  Actually,  the 
only  common  ground  they  have  i^  that  each 
finds  himself  aboard  a  ship,  and  each  knows 
the  feel  of  a  rolling  deck  beneath  his  feet. 
There  is  as  much  justification  of  stopping 
the  first  two  men  one  meets  walking  down 
the  street  and  comparing  them  point  by 
point  as  there  is  in  striking  comparisons  be- 
tween the  Naval  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
officer.  Just  because  two  men  walk  down  the 
same  street  does  not  automatically  mean 
that  they  should  be  identical  in  every  re- 
spect. And  just  because  two  men  sail  the 
Seven  Seas  does  not  mean  that  they  should 
be  identical  in  every  respect. 

I  had  only,  at  this  point,  observed  person- 
nel supervision  and  relations  and  minor 
details  of  shipboard  life  and  etiquette.  From 
what  I  saw  I  was  convinced  that  these  two 
factors  could  not  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  except  to  prove  that  the  Navy 
and  Merchant  Marine  officer,  of  necessity, 
have  different  functions  with  respect  to 
these  two  items. 

I  thought  of  the  time  and  energy  expended 
by  a  large  number  of  officers  developing  the 
two  theses:  (1)  that  the  Navy  officer  is 
really  not  a  mariner;  and  (2)  that  the 
Merchant  Marine  officer  is  a  rather  repul- 
sive form  of  maritime  life  that  should  be 
kept  locked  in  a  closet  and  brought  out 
every  once  in  awhile  to  frighten  children  and 
impressionable  young  virgins  into  good  be- 
havior. I  concluded  that  if  these  officers 
spent  the  same  time  and  energy  trying  to 
understand  the  special  and  particular  re- 
sponsibilities and  problems  of  their  fellow 
mariners,  a  very  healthy  step  would  have 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  mutual  respect 
between  the  Navy  Officer  and  the  Merchant 
Marine  officer. 
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Some  time  later  I  climbed  up  as  high  as  I 
could  on  that  strange  island-like  structure 
so  characteristic  of  aircraft  carriers.  This 
put  me  quite  a  way  above  the  Midway*s 
flight-deck  but  still  a  good  number  of  feet 
beneath  the  ever  rotating  radar  antennas. 

I  was  able  to  get  an  over-all  view  of  this 
strange  vessel.  The  flat  flight-deck  just 
seemed  to  be  shoved  along  over  the  surface 
of  the  water.  I  could  see  no  trace  of  a  ship*s 
hull.  I  could  see  no  recognizable  stack  or 
masts.  I  could  see  no  bow  wave.  By  looking 
at  what  appeared  to  be  a  mile  aft  I  could 
see  signs  of  a  wake. 

The  sight  of  the  wake  pleased  me  because 
it  re-established  the  fact  that  I  was  aboard 
a  ship.  I  had  wondered  what  manner  of  thing 
this  was  on  which  I  found  myself.  Here  I 
was  peering  down  about  one  hundred  feet 
at  an  odd-shaped  flying  field  which  was 
apparently  sliding  over  the  Gulf  Stream. 
My  sailor's  appetite  for  sea-going  surround- 
ings was  only  partially  satisfied  by  the  snack 
offered  by  the  sight  of  the  wake.  The  only 
topside  gear  visible  from  my  position  above 
the  Navigation  Bridge  that  could  also  be 
found  on  a  Merchantman  consisted  of  signal 
halyards  and  radar  antenna.  Even  with  these 
two  items  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Marine.  On  a 
Merchantman  one  might  find  a  radar  an- 
tenna and  a  couple  of  signal  halyards.  Navy 
ships,  and  this  one  in  particular,  have  radar 
antennas  perched  all  over  the  upper  super- 
structure, and,  during  a  battle  problem,  it 
seems  impossible  that  so  many  signal  flags 
could  be  continuously  raised,  flown,  and 
lowered  at  the  same  time. 

If  any  ship  w^as  ever  designed  to  prove  to 
me,  at  least,  that  no  valid  comparison  be- 
tween Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  officers 
could  be  made,  that  ship  was  the  Midway, 

As  I  gazed  down  at  the  line  of  aircraft 
commencing  to  respond  to  Flight  Quarters 
I  was  again  struck  with  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  opinions  Merchant  Marine  and  Navy 
officers  entertain  with  respect  to  each  other. 
The  uncouth  sea-going  money  grabber  versus 
the  nautical  dandy  who  isn't  really  a  mariner! 
What  rot! 

As  I  watched  these  "nautical  dandies" 
launch  aircraft  and  commence  anti-subma- 


rine exercises  I  wondered  why  the  Merchant 
Mariner  could  not  understand  that  these 
men  are  primarily  warriors  and  that  all 
their  practices  are  geared  to  wartime  condi- 
tions. 

I  wondered  if  th?it  happy  day  would  ar- 
rive when  Merchant  Marine  officers  would 
stop  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  size 
of  Navy  crews.  In  this  atmosphere  of  dive 
bombers  stitching  small  white  geysers  with 
their  machine  guns  on  the  flat,  blue  surface 
of  the  sea,  I  was  unable  to  think  of  the  name 
of  any  wartime  Merchant  Marine  officer 
who  objected  to  having  his  ship's  comple- 
ment increased  by  the  addition  of  a  gun 
crew. 

At  this  point  my  reflections  were  inter- 
rupted by  one  of  the  aircraft  which,  during 
Ijinding  operations,  just  missed  crashing 
into  the  barriers  below  and  slightly  aft  of 
my  position  above  the  Navigation  Bridge. 

I  watched  the  strangely  uniformed  Land- 
ing Signal  officer  with  his  brightly  colored 
paddles  wave  aircraft  after  aircraft  to  a  safe 
landing  aboard.  The  tenseness  of  these 
operations  left  me  rather  weak. 

The  Navy  had,  I  quite  pompously  thought, 
made  extraordinary  use  of  the  basic  nautical 
sciences  brought  to  it  from  the  Merchant 
Marine  by  such  men  as  John  Paul  Jones, 
Stephen  Decatur,  Edward  Preble,  Thomas 
Truxtun  and  others. 

I  descended  to  the  Navigation  Bridge 
below  for  a  brief  look.  When  I  spoke  to  the 
Navigator  I  learned  to  my  pleasure  that  a 
Merchant  Marine  Reserve  officer  was  a 
regular  member  of  the  ship's  company  as- 
signed to  the  Navigation  Department.  My 
pleasure  was  naturally  increased  when  I  was 
told  that  this  Merchant  Marine  officer  was 
definitely  a  superior  watch  officer. 

I  did  notice  one  action  on  the  Navigation 
Bridge  which  differed  from  the  Merchant 
Marine.  I  noticed  an  officer  using  a  sextant, 
and  at  the  cry  of  '*Mark!"  an  enlisted  man 
began  measuring  time.  The  officer  and  the 
enlisted  man  then  proceeded  into  the  chart 
room  where,  I  presume,  the  enlisted  man 
would  establish  the  absolute  time  the  sight 
was  made.  I  compared  this  with  watching 
the  same  procedure  on  the  bridge  of  a 
Merchant  Marine  oil  tanker. 
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I  remember  watching  my  friend,  the 
Second  Mate,  look  through  his  sextant  and 
then  suddenly  start  counting  "one  and  a 
two  and  a  three  and  a  four  and  a  .  .  .  " 
until  he  checked  against  the  chronometer  in 
the  chart  room. 

My  interpretation  of  this  is  that  with 
practices  common  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  the  Navy,  less  individual  eflfort  is  re- 
quired by  the  Naval  officer.  The  other  side 
of  the  medal  is  that  with  this  possible  ad- 
vantage the  Naval  officer  inherits  addi- 
tional administrative  duties  caused  by  the 
very  people  who  relieve  him  of  a  certain 
amount  of  work. 

I  was  to  find  that  this  also  held  true  down 
in  the  engine  room  for  which  I  headed  after 
taking  leave  of  the  Navigator. 

The  Midway  has,  of  course,  a  large  num- 
ber of  compartments  and  spaces  which  make 
up  the  engine  room.  My  destination  was  the 
Main  Propulsion  Control  Room.  This  was 
the  center  of  engineering  activity;  it  was 
here  I  hoped  to  examine  at  close  hand  two 
factors  which  I  considered  to  be  most  im- 
portant in  the  comparison  of  Merchant 
Marine  and  Navy  officers:  these  were  the 
type  of  professional  work  and  knowledge 
required,  and  the  method  of  standing  watch. 

I  presented  myself  to  the  Watch  officer  in 
the  Midway^s  Main  Propulsion  Control 
Room.  This  was  my  station  during  the  first 
week  of  the  cruise,  during  which  time  I  was 
to  consider  myself  in  training  for  qualifica- 
tion as  Main  Propulsion  Assistant. 

This  room  was  one  of  the  main  engine 
rooms  and  contained,  naturally,  a  complete 
main  propulsion  turbine  and  its  immediate 
auxiliaries.  From  this  location  the  Watch 
Officer  administers  the  operation  of  the  re- 
maining main  propulsion  rooms,  the  boiler 
rooms,  evaporator  rooms,  feed  pump  rooms, 
generator  rooms,  steering  engine  rooms, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  places  IVe  probably 
forgotten. 

I  soon  discovered  that  it  was  as  simple  to 
become  familiar  with  the  machinery  in  any 
one  of  the  engineering  spaces  as  it  was 
difficult  to  find  these  compartments.  The 
sub-dividing  of  the  engine  room  spaces  into 
water-tight  compartments  had  been  carried 
to  a  fine  point  indeed.  For  example,  a  boiler 
room  contained  but  one  boiler  and  its  fuel 


oil  burning  gear.  This,  of  course,  is  standard 
Navy  procedure  and  is  obviously  a  delightful 
arrangement  to  have  when  a  ship  has  been 
torpedoed. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  Watch  Officer, 
however,  this  compartmentation  certainly 
imposes  a  limitation  on  activities  while  on 
watch.  In  the  Merchant  Marine,  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  engineer  to  visit  all  the 
machinery  spaces  under  his  jurisdiction  as 
a  Watch  Officer  and  to  examine  and  "feel 
over"  all  the  operating  machinery  in  these 
spaces. 

I  tried  it  once  on  the  Midway^  and  after 
three  hours  of  climbing  up  and  down  ladders 
I  was  so  exhausted  as  to  render  myself  unfit 
for  any  further  usefulness  to  the  watch.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Midway 
is  one  of  the  world's  largest  and  most  power- 
ful vessels  afloat;  however,  the  theory  of 
compartmentation  as  employed  by  the 
Navy  is  obviously  one  of  the  causes  for  the 
relatively  large  size  of  Navy  crews.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  factors  which  make  the  functions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Navy  Watch 
Officer  so  different. 

On  the  standard  Merchantman  the  Watch 
Engineer  is  able  to  penetrate  into  any  of  the 
engineering  spaces  by  moving  in  a  horizontal 
direction  or,  at  most,  by  running  up  a  short 
ladder.  And  he  can  do  this  in  a  matter  of 
seconds.  Thus,  the  Merchant  Marine  officer 
is  able  to  keep,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
required  to  keep  all  activity  in  all  ma- 
chinery spaces  under  his  personal  super- 
vision. He  is  never  more  than  a  quick  dash 
and  a  flying  leap  from  the  throttle. 

On  the  standard  Navy  ship  the  Watch 
Officer  can  penetrate  into  the  various  en- 
gineering spaces  only  by  moving  in  a  vertical 
direction.  This  business  of  climbing  up  out 
of  a  main  propulsion  room  to  some  deck 
above  the  water  line  and  then  down  into  a 
boiler  room  to  end  up  perhaps  twenty  feet 
away  from  the  starting  point  has  the  effect 
of  relieving  the  Watch  Officer  of  that  acute 
sense  of  responsibility  felt  by  all  Merchant 
Marine  Watch  Officers.  The  Navy  Watch 
Officer  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  telephone 
communication  and  therefore  cannot  be 
regarded  as  personally  responsible  for  hap- 
penings in  what  amounts  to  an  inaccessible 
machinery  space. 


1949] 
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MIDSHIPMEN  LEARN  TO  UGHT  OFF  A  BOILER 


From  this  single  comparison  it  is  my 
conclusion  that  the  Navy  Watch  Officer  does 
not  feel  the  same  burden  of  responsibility 
as  his  Merchant  Marine  cousin.  This  feeling 
is  further  enhanced  by  such  members  of  the 
Navy  officer's  watch  as  a  throttleman  who 
relieves  the  officer  of  the  necessity  of  ma- 
neuvering the  main  engine.  This  would'be 
considered  a  flagrant  luxury  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  where  the  Watch  Officer  not  only 
maneuvers  the  main  engines  but  will  prob- 
ably answer  the  telegraph,  signal  the  fire- 
room,  and  record  the  bells  unless  a  Merchant 
Marine  Cadet-Midshipman  happens  to  be 
aboard. 

As  I  saw  it,  the  Navy  engineer  officers 
from  the  Senior  down  through  the  Junior 
Division  officers  are  executive,  supervisory, 
or  administrative  engineers.  In  the  Merchant 
Marine,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chief 


Engineer,  the  Assistant  Engineers  are  part 
supervising  and   completely  operating  en- 


I  strongly  suspect  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  engineer  officer  who  served  in  the 
Navy  was  surprised  to  discover  how  long  his 
fingernails  Stayed  clean. 

From  my  point  of  view — and  I  believe 
most  Merchant  Marine  engineers  would 
agree — the  business  of  standing  engine  room 
watches  without  ever  monkeying  around 
with  some  machinery  must  be  too  boring  for 
words.  I  know  that  just  the  few  watches  I 
stood  as  an  observer  on  the  Midway  re- 
confirmed my  suspicion  that  one  of  the 
longest  periods  of  time  in  the  world  is  a 
four-hour  engine  room  watch  with  nothing 
to  do  on  a  turbine-driven  ship. 

At  least,  in  the  Merchant  Marine,  when 
an  engineer  officer  does  nothing  on  watch,  it 
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is  by  choice.  If  he  wants  to  work  there  are 
always  half  a  dozen  jobs  crying  for  attention, 
each  fully  guaranteed  to  occupy  his  thoughts 
and  energies.  His  Navy  Watch  cousin, 
however,  is  almost  chained  to  the  Main 
Control  Board;  he  can  only  wait  with  in- 
finite patience  until  the  four  hours  have 
dragged  by. 

From  these  observations  on  the  Midway 
and  from  numerous  discussions  with  Mer- 
chant Marine  officers  who  served  on  active 
duty  with  the  Navy  during  the  war,  I  was 
satisfied  that  no  valid  comparison  between 
Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  officers  could 
be  made  if  methods  of  standing  watches 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

I  was  now  face  to  face  with  the  last  meas- 
ure for  comparison,  and  this  was  certainly 
a  touchy  one.  It  concerned  itself  with  the 
type  of  professional  work  and  knowledge 
required.  I  had  heard  over  and  over  from 
my  Merchant  Marine  colleagues  that  Navy 
officers  weren't  good  engineers.  I  knew  this 
was  a  subject  which  would  require  quite  a 
bit  of  diplomacy  because  I  feared  that 
some  place  along  the  line  someone's  feelings 
might  be  injured. 

As  I  thought  about  this  phase  of  compari- 
son I  realized  that  my  fears  were  unfounded. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  definition  of  an 
engineer  to  a  Merchant  Mariner  had  no 
exact  counterpart  in  the  Navy. 

The  Merchant  Marine  engineer  officer  is 
primarily  an  operating  engineer.  He  operates 
the  machinery  from  maneuvering  the  main 
propulsion  unit  to  starting  the  steering 
engine,  cutting  in  the  boilers,  paralleling 
the  generators,  transferring  the  fuel  oil, 
starting  and  stopping  the  refrigeration  plant, 
operating  the  soot  blowers,  centrifuging  the 
lube  oil,  and  doing  any  other  operating  job 
necessary  to  the  running  of  the  plant.  He 
does  these  thijigs.  In  addition  he  has  to 
maintain  and  repair  the  machinery.  He  may 
have  to  remove  a  ground  from  the  board; 
overhaul  an  auxiliary  diesel  engine;  pull  the 
Freon  compressor  adrift,  repair  and  assemble 
it;  roll  in  a  leaking  economizer  tube,  plus  a 
leaking  condenser  tube;  turn  down  a  valve 
stem  or  pump  rod  on  a  lathe;  patch  up  the 
furnace  brickwork;  replace  a  turbine  bearing; 
cut  a  key  way  in  a  shaft  on  the  shaper;  or 
undercut  the  mica  on  a  commutator.  These 


are  some  of  the  things  a  good  Merchant 
Marine  engineer  officer  should  be  able  to  do. 
This  versatility  is  a  necessary  qualification 
for  the  job  because,  except  for  the  larger 
ships,  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  these  things. 

The  Navy  engineer  officer  is  not  required 
to  do  these  things.  He  has  his  Chiefs  and 
Warrant  officers  who  can  do  them.  He  is 
liable  to  be  an  officer  pretty  well  versed  in 
the  theoretical  aspects  of  engineering.  After 
consultation  with  his  Chiefs  and  W'arrants, 
who  are  usually  experts  in  one  phase  of 
marine  engineering,  he  is  quite  capable  of 
prescribing  the  repairs  necessary  to  maintain 
his  machinery  shipshape. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  Navy 
officer  of  average  intelligence  could  become 
as  versatile  an  engineer  as  the  Merchant 
Marine  officer  if  he  were  required  to  do  so. 

And  I  am  sure  a  Merchant  Marine  en- 
gineer officer  could  become  as  versatile  in 
ordnance  and  gunnery,  military  tactics, 
navigation,  damage  control  and  paper  work 
as  the  Navy  officer  if  he  were  required  to  do 
so. 

As  had  happened  previously   with  each 
phase  of  shipboard  life  and  activity  I  investi- 
gated, I  found  no  common  ground  for  com- 
parison. Even  with  such  a  thing  as  type  of 
professional  work  and  knowledge  required, 
the  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Marine  were 
worlds  apart!  For  the  Navy  officer  to  under- 
stand fully   the  feelings  of   the   Merchant 
Marine  officer,  he  should  be  acquainted  with 
one  fact  which  causes  the  Merchant  Mariner 
much  irritation.  The  badge  of  a  Merchant 
Marine  officer  is  his  Federal  license  issued 
by  the  Coast  Guard.  This  license  was  fre- 
quently issued  to  officers  on  active  duty  with 
the   Navy   much   too  easily   by    Merchant 
Marine  standards.  Frequently,  several  grades 
of  this  license  were  skipped,  and  the  K^Lwy 
Officer  found  himself  in  relatively  easy  pos- 
session of  the  highest  grade  of   Merchant 
Marine  license  after  several  months  of  study- 
ing and  cramming  for  a  license  examination 
which  does  not  always  accurately  measure 
a  man's  attainments.  Conversely,  many  an 
outstanding  Merchant  Marine  officer  found 
himself  denied  a  Naval  officer's  commission 
because  a  finger  or  some  back  teeth  were 
missing  or  he  had  an  "open  bite."  This  is  an 
especially  irritating  situation. 
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I  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  excep- 
tionally qualified  Merchant  Marine  oflBcers 
who  are  just  aching  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  nation's  Naval  Reserve  activities  but 
are  denied  this  honest  and  serious  desire  to 
serve  our  country  because  of  what,  to  them, 
appear  to  be  absurd  restrictions.  The  Navy 
has  recently  started  to  seek  Merchant 
Marijie  officers  for  a  year's  active  duty.  This 
is  all  to  the  good.  I  hope  the  Navy  will  go 
one  step  further  and  make  available  to  those 
professional  Merchant  Marine  officers  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  do  not  measure 
up  to  the  Navy  physical  requirements,  the 
Navy  commission  they  so  earnestly  desire. 

The  cruise  on  the  Midway  convinced  me 
that  the  Merchant  Marine  could  learn  much 
from  the  Navy  and  that  the  Navy  could 
learn  much  from  the  Merchant  Marine.  It 
convinced  me  that  there  was  no  real  basis 
for  critical  comparisons  between  the  Navy 
officer  and  the  Merchant  Marine  officer; 
only  much  misunderstanding. 

As  I  prepared  to  leave  the  Main  Propul- 


sion Control  Room  of  the  Midway  I  won- 
dered if  I  could  make  those  Naval  officers 
who  held  Merchant  Marine  officers  in  low 
esteem  change  their  minds.  I  wondered  if  I 
could  make  the  Merchant  Marine  officer 
understand  that  he  had  no  right  in  making 
a  pin-point  comparison  between  the  Navy 
officer  and  himself.  I  watched  an  instrument 
on  the  Main  Gauge  Board  in  this  Navy 
engine  room.  It  was  moving  very  slowly, 
indicating  to  the  Navy  Engineer  Watch 
Officer  the  speed  and  direction  of  the  wind 
across  the  ffight  deck.  I  shook  my  head  from 
side  to  side.  With  the  roar  of  the  turbines 
in  my  ears  I  went  up  to  my  quarters  and 
turned  in. 

To  those  Merchant  Marine  shipmates  of 
mine  who  will  immediately  conclude  that 
I  have  been  blinded  by  a  single  carrier 
cruise,  I  can  only  report  that  I  have  given 
this  subject  considerable  thought,  I  have 
tried  to  be  objective,  and  the  Midway 
cruise  represents  but  a  part  of  my  contact 
with  the  Navy. 


MUTINY  STOPPED— BY  HUMOR! 

Contributed  by  MAJOR  BERTIL  LARSSON,  Swedish  Coast  Artillery 

Mutiny  stopped — by  humor!  The  crew  of  HMS  N.N.  was  not  very  happy.  Their  service  had 
proved  to  be  longer  than  expected.  The  food  was  not  rather  good  etc.  Some  radical  elements  of  the 
crew  planned  a  mutiny.  Not  a  bloody  mutiny  of  course.  But  something  must  he  done.  H-hour  was  fixed 
to  6  o'clock  one  Saturday  evening.  Somehow  the  captain  became  aware  of  the  plan  just  the  day  before. 
Next  morning  he  ordered  stations  and  addressed  the  following  simple  words  to  his  crew:  "I  have  heard 
you  will  have  a  little  mutiny  this  evening.  Now  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  never  seen  a  mutiny.  Tonight 
I  must  go  ashore.  But  tell  me,  wouldn't  you  start  your  mutiny  at  once  or  at  least  before  3  o'clock." 

If  the  captain  said  any  more,  is  not  known.  The  laughter  of  the  crew  would  have  drowned  any 
further  words. 


NO  ADMIRAL-ITIS 

Contributed  by  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  JOHN  H.  ALLEN, 

U,  S,  Naval  Reserve  {Inactive) 

The  first  public  duty  of  a  Rear  Admiral  who  had  just  made  his  broad  stripe  was  to  officiate  at  the 
commissioning  of  one  of  the  Navy's  largest  capital  ships.  The  ceremony  went  oflf  without  a  hitch,  and 
as  he  and  his  wife  were  about  to  leave  the  ship,  the  sideboys  began  to  pipe  him  over  the  side.  Suddenly 
his  wife  grabbed  his  coat-tails,  jerked  frantically,  and  whispered  with  audible  agitation,  "Al,  Al,  not 
yet!  Hold  still!  They're  piping  somebody  important  over  the  side!  WAIT! 

With  a  mighty  lunge  the  Admiral  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  worried  spouse,  and  proceeded 
once  more  in  dignified  fashion,  but  not  before  the  delighted  crowd  had  heard  his  indignant  answer, 
"Emmy!  let  go  my  coat-tails!  That's  mer 

{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 
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And  the  wbe  naval  office  plan,  ahead  for  the  days  of  «nalkr  pay  and  no  quarter,  or  allowance.. 


A  SAVINGS   PROGRAM   FOR   THE 

NAVAL   OFFICER 

By  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  ROGER  FREDLAND,  £/.  5.  Naval  Academy 


PROFESSIONAL  men  in  general  are  no- 
torious for  exercising  bad  business 
judgment  in  their  personal  invest- 
ments. As  compared  to  business  men  in  the 
same  income  brackets,  their  estates  at  re- 
tirement are  commonly  woefully  small.  The 
reason  for  this  is  apparent:  their  day-by-day 
experience  does  not  equip  them  to  make 
wise  investment  decisions,  yery  generally 
they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  the 
most  perfunctory  investigations  before  com- 
mitting quite  large  sums  of  money. 

What  is  true  of  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists, 
etc.,  in  this  respect  is  doubly  true  of  Army 
and  Navy  oflSicers.  Not  only  are  the  profes- 
sional concerns  of  the  oflSicer  remote  from 
the  world  of  profit  and  loss;  in  addition  the 
conditions  of  his  personal  life  militate 
against  hi^  developing  the  local  contacts 
which  could  be  valuable  to  him  in  choosing 
an  investment  plan.  Moving  about  on  orders 
as  he  does,  he  is  seldom  able  to  stumble  on  a 
real  estate  bargain  in  a  depressed  market. 
Nor  does  he  ordinarily  have  friends  in  bank- 
ing or  brokerage  circles  who  can  let  him  in 
on  "a  good  thing  in  steel." 

The  Army  or  Navy  officer  is  on  all  the 
sucker  lists  ever  compiled.  He  pays  premium 
prices  for  rents  and  uniforms  and  nearly 
everything  else  he  buys.  Perhaps  the  wonder- 
ful thing  is  that  the  officer  ever  saves  any- 
thing at  all,  except  the  hope  of  his  pension. 

Admittedly  no  one  is  ever  going  to  get 
rich  on  a  Service  salary.  But  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  every  officer  to  amass  enough 
to  give  him  a  tidy  supplement  to  his  retire- 
ment pay.  It  is  only  possible,  however,  for 
the  man  who  will  give  a  little  thought  to  the 
matter  at  regular  intervals.  An  estate  does 
not  happen.  It  has  to  be  planned. 

Perhaps  the  one  indispensable  item  in  any 
man's  investment  program  is  his  life  in- 
surance. Certainly  it  is  indispensable  for  a 
married  officer.  And,  in  fact,  nearly  all 
officers  do  carry  life  insurance.  It  is  un- 


fortunately not  true,  however,  that  most 
officers  have  a  carefully  planned  insurance 
program  tailored  to  their  individual  needs. 
Some  carry  too  little  insurance.  A  few  carry 
too  much.  Nearly  all  carry  too  expensive 
types.  Some  insure  the  wrong  people. 

Now  it  is  obviously  not  possible  to  say, 
"This  and  only  this  is  a  proper  insurance 
program."  What  is  proper  and  reasonable 
depends  on  age,  marital  status,  number  of 
children,  supplemental  income,  and  tem- 
f)erament.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
cases  like  that  of  my  friend  Lieutenant 
Commander  X,  who  has  straight  life  and 
endowment  policies  for  fifty-odd  thousands 
of  dollars,  on  which  the  annual  premiums 
total  well  over  $1,500.  He  and  his  wife  have 
no  children.  They  attempt  no  other  form  of 
saving,  and  frequently  have  to  borrow  money 
to  meet  premium-due  dates.  They  have  a 
small  supplemental  income  from  a  trust 
fund,  but  are,  and  act,  miserably  poor.  It  is 
fairly   evident   that   he   is   "over-insured." 

What,  in  general,  can  safely  be  said  about 
life  insurance  for  an  officer?  Most  obvious, 
probably,  is  the  oft-repeated  and  ever  true 
advice:  Take  and  keep  up  the  maximum 
amount  of  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
that  the  government  will  sell  you.  No  com- 
mercial company  could  come  close  to  match- 
ing its  value  and  still  stay  in  business.  Sec- 
ond,  consider  your  individual  needs,   dis- 


Head  of  the  Economics  Detail  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  History,  and  Government  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  Associate  Professor  Fred- 
land  served  as  an  Air  Combat  Intelligence  officer 
with  PBY  and  PV  squadrons  during  World  War 
II.  He  collaborated  with  other  members  of  the 
Naval  Academy  faculty  on  American  Sea  Power 
Since  1776  and  is  the  author  of  an  article  on 
helicopters  which  appeared  in  the  July,  1943, 
Proceedings.  He  spent  the  past  summer  at 
Harvard  University  doing  graduate  work  in  eco- 
nomics. 
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gotten  rich  because  they  bought  heavily  into 
an  issue  "recommended  by  a  client  of  their 
brother-in-law's  broker."  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  man  will  give  the  same  thought  and  at- 
tention to  a  stock  purchase  that  he  does 
to  buying  an  automobile,  and  "buys  for  the 
long  pull,"  he  will  generally  get  more  for  his 
money  than  in  any  other  type  of  investment. 
As  it  happens,  ever  since  the  collapse  of  the 
bull  market  in  1946,  most  dividend-paying 
stock  has  been  selling  at  bargain  rates,  with 
some  issues  paying  dividends  equivalent  to 
10  per  cent  on  investment. 

It  may  be  asked,  why,  if  you  can  get  6 
to  10  per  cent  on  stocks,  should  one  buy 
government  bonds  paying  only  2.9  per  cent? 
Is  the  risk  element  in  conservative  stocks 
great  enough  to  warrant  that  diflference? 
The  answer  is  that  the  greater  risk  accounts 
for  a  large  part  of  the  difference.  The  rest  is 
premium  for  liquidity.  That  is,  with  govern- 
ment bonds,  you  know  you  can  receive 
your  money  back,  plus  interest  accrued,  at 
any  time.  Though  you  can  always  sell 
stocks,  you  may  need  your  capital  at  just 
the  time  the  market  is  low.  Hence  the  in- 
sistence of  every  investment  consultant  to- 
day that  you  put  part  of  your  savings  in 
"governments." 

Most  people  after  reading  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for 
a  few  months  begin  to  feel  they  know  what 
they  are  about  in  buying  stocks.  Brokers, 
generally  speaking,  are  chary  in  proffering 
advice  unless  it's  asked  for.  However,  though 
brokers  are  far  from  infallible,  it's  well  to 
remember  that  security-buying  is  their 
business,  and  their  views  are  always  more 
likely  to  be  correct  than  a  layman's. 

Unless  an  officer  makes  a  hobby  of  the 
stock  market,  and  is  on  a  shore  station 
where  he  can  conveniently  buy  and  sell  at 
short  notice,  he  does  well  to  keep  to  con- 
servative issues — the  "blue  chips,"  some  of 
which  have  paid  dividends  annually  for 
fifty  years  or  more.  Certain  businesses  are 
more  or  less  "depression-proof"  (as  their 
performance  in  the  early  1930's  demon- 
strates). Other  businesses  are  feast-or-f amine 
propositions.  In  general,  consumption-goods 
industries  fluctuate  in  profits  much  less  than 
heavy  industry.  Dividends  on  the  stocks  of 
tobacco  companies,  chain  stores,  dairies,  and 


oil  refineries  tend  to  be  relatively  stable.  The 
reverse  is  true  of  those  companies  manufac- 
turing steel,  automobiles,  building  supplies, 
etc.  In  general,  it  is  common  sense  for  the 
long  term  investor  to  prefer  the  first  to  the 
second. 

It's  fine  for  an  investor  to  "get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  company  that's  going 
places."  How  often  has  it  been  pointed  out 
that  if  you'd  bought  $1,000  worth  of  General 
Motors  in  1920,  you'd  be  rich  now,  or  that 
the  original  holders  of  one  share  of  Coca- 
Cola  stock  have  a  comfortable  income  now 
from  that  source  alone?  It's  well  to  remember 
too,  however,  how  many  people  lost  their 
shirts  in '  miscellaneous  motors  stock  of 
companies  long  since  bankrupt.  Some  in- 
vestors are  going  to  make  a  good  thing  out 
of  television,  but  it's  impossible  to  tell 
now  which  of  the  many  companies  in  the 
field  will  hit  the  big  bonanza.  (And  some 
investors  have  already  lost  heavily  on  at 
least  one  company.) 

Certain  established  industries  still  clearly 
offer  growth  possibilities.  Chemicals  are  an 
example.  This,  however,  is  obvious  to  the 
investing  public  at  large,  and  most  chemical 
issues  are  (as  compared  to  their  dividend 
yield)  relatively  high-priced  in  today's  mar- 
ket. 

On  the  whole,  the  amateur  buying  for 
income  does  well  to  confine  his  purchases  to 
established  issues  which  have  done  well  in 
the  past  and  which  will,  as  far  as  can  be 
guessed,  continue  to  do  as  well  in  the  future. 
In  the  long  run,  the  man  who  shops  for  a 
safe  stock  paying  6  per  cent  does  much 
better  than  the  one  who  buys  into  a  new 
company  with  the  hope-  of  doubling  his 
money  in  six  months. 

Is  there  an  "ideal  common  stock"  for  the 
average  small  investor  who,  like  the  t)T)ical 
naval  officer,  has  neither  the  time  nor  im- 
pulse to  make  himself  an  expert  on  the 
market?  Such  a  stock  would  have  complete 
price  stability  and  completely  steady  divi- 
dend rate.  And  there  is  no  such  stock.  A 
certain  irreducible  minimum  of  risk  is  in- 
herent in  equity  investment. 

There  is  a  type  of  stock  which  does,  in 
this  writer's  opinion,  approach  that  ideal, 
however.  I  am  merely  echoing  the  opinion 
of  experienced  investment  counsel  when  I 


AMEEUCAN  INDUSTRIES  PROVIDE  INVESTMENT  POSSIBIUTIES 


me  of  the  most  attractive  and 
common  stock  investments  at  the 
ne  is  liigh  grade  electricity  and 
;  operating  companies.  Tliese  pay 
T  cent  to  7i  per  cent  dividends, 
iltle  fluctuation  during  a  depres- 
icrmore  the  electric  utilities  are 
I  of  expansion  and  growth  which 
(C  their  stock  appreciate  in  value, 
s  of  depression  their  industrial 
cut  down,  but  this  is  a  low-rate, 
business  anyhow.  Home  users  of 
istitute  the  cream  of  the  business. 
immoD  knowledge  that  the  Ameri- 


can home  is  becoming  more  and  more  electri- 
fied. (Deep  freezers  and  television  and  dish- 
washers are  only  the  most  recent  electric 
gadgets.) 

Electric  utilities  enjoy  local  monopolies 
and  are  not  subjected  to  the  hazard  of 
"price  wars."  Commission  control  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  small  investor,  an 
advantage,  not  a  liability.  It  is  the  policy  of 
public  utilities  commissions  to  allow  a  fair 
rate  of  return  after  taxes.  Hence  any  sizeable 
increase  in  corporation  taxes  would  be  com- 
pensated by  higher  utility  rates. 

Since  a  utility  grows   with   the   area  it 
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serves,  common  sense  would  dictate  that 
there  is  the  greatest  possibility  of  value- 
appreciation  in  the  stock  of  utilities  serving 
the  central  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
United  States — those  regions  wliose  popula- 
tion and  business  are  increasing  most  rapidly. 

Brokers  make  available  to  prospective  in- 
vestors, on  request,  prospectuses,  detailed 
financial  sheets,  engineers'  reports — in  fact, 
all  the  information  they  themselves  have 
available.  This,  plus  information  gleaned 
from  such  publicly  published  journals  as  the 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street  and  Barron's,  should 
be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  small  investor. 
The  cost  of  investment  counselling  service 
renders  it  prohibitive  to  any  but  the  big- 
time  buyer  and  seller  of  stocks.  Besides 
which,  much  professional  investment  coun- 
selling is  of  no  value. 

There  are  those  who,  concerned  over  the 
risk  element  in  common  stocks,  take  natu- 
rally to  the  idea  of  the  increasingly  popular 
"investment  trusts";  that  is,  companies 
which  sell  shares  to  the  public,  and  with  the 
proceeds  buy  stocks.  The  idea  is  that  with 
expert  management  and  wide  diversification, 
they  can  "insure"  against  loss  on  specific 
issues.  Some  of  these  trusts  have  had  a  good 
record,  and  for  a  certain  type  of  investor 
they  undoubtedly  fulfill  a  real  need.  But  an 
individual  buying  as  little  as  $5,000  worth 
of  stock  can  achieve  ample  diversification 
for  himself  if  he  deals  in  10-  to  2S-share  odd 
lots.  And  the  expert  management  of  the 
trust  naturally  gets  paid  for  its  expert  serv- 
ices. 

The  largest  single  investment  most  men 
make  in  their  lifetimes  is  the  purchase  of  a 
home.  And  even  at  today's  inflated  real 
estate  values,  it  is  frequently  good  policy 
for  a  young  man  settled  in  a  community  to 
take  the  plunge  of  mortgaging  his  income 
for  years  to  come  to  provide  himself  a 
permanent  abode.  He  gets  a  break  on  his 
income  tax,  for  one  thing,  since  not  only 
property  taxes  but  interest  on  his  mortgage 
is  deductible.  Besides  which,  there  are  at- 
tractive intangibles  in  home  ownership. 
However,  for  a  naval  officer  on  active  duty, 
it  is  definitely  not  now  a  wise  policy  to  buy 
real  estate.  (Unless,  of  course,  he  is  only  a 
year  or  two  away  from  retirement  and  sees 
exactly  what  he  wants  to  retire  to.) 


It  is  true  that  some  officers  have  been 
buying  at  every  new  shore  station  and  seUing 
when  they  leave — ^frequently  at  a  profit 
above  and  beyond  free  occupancy  for  two 
years.  As  long  as  real  estate  values  were 
rising,  this  policy  was  a  good  risk.  All  signs 
point  to  realty  values  having  passed  their 
peak,  however,  particularly  on  old  houses. 
For  an  officer  to  buy  today  in  the  hope  of 
selling  at  a  profit  two  years  from  now  is  to 
court  financial  disaster. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  house  can  ordinarily 
be  rented  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  mort- 
gage payments,  but,  even  so,  absentee 
ownership  of  real  estate  is  never  satisfactory. 
In  general,  for  a  naval  officer  today  real 
estate  is  the  riskiest  of  all  possible  invest- 
ments, hardly  excluding  Canadian  uranium 
stock. 

Up  to  now  I  have  deliberately  omitted 
mention  of  industrial  and  railroad  bonds, 
building  and  loan  shares,  preferred  stocks, 
and  state  and  municipal  securities.  The  re- 
turn on  high  grade  industrial  bonds  and 
building  and  loan  shares  (2J  to  3  per  cent) 
is  not  great  enough  to  put  them  in  competi- 
tion with  Series  E  U.  S.  bonds,  for  the  small 
investor.  And  they  have  an  element  of  risk 
(however  small)  which  governments  do  not 
have. 

As  to  preferred  stocks — in  general  it  may 
be  said  that  if  a  company  is  sound,  the  in- 
vestor might  as  well  share  its  profits  without 
limitation;  if  it  isn't  sound,  the  investor 
wants  no  part  of  it,  whether  common  stock, 
preferred  stock,  or  mortgage  bonds.  On  the 
other  hand,  certain  specific  issues  at  present 
selling  at  surprisingly  low  prices  make  it 
necessary  to  qualify  this  generalization. 

Municipal  and  state  bonds  carry  a  verj' 
low  rate  of  interest.  They  are  bought  mainly 
by  wealthy  investors  interested  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  tax-exempt.  They  have  little 
special  appeal  for  the  man  whose  income-tax 
liability  is  under  $10,000. 

Even  this  abbreviated  treatment  of  the 
subject,  "A  Naval  Officer  and  His  Money," 
would  not  be  complete  were  the  subsidiary 
subject,  "Borrowing  Money,"  to  be  entirely 
omitted.  What  if,  instead  of  seeking  to  find 
an  outlet  for  his  surplus  funds,  our  "typical 
naval  officer"  is  trying  to  buy  a  car  costing 
three  times  what  he  has  in  a  savings  account? 
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There  is  an  easy  and  obvious  answer  to 
that  one.  Try  a  bank  first.  Many  commercial 
banks  will  lend  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
purchase  price  of  a  car  with  the  car  itself  as 
security,  at  4  or  5  per  cent  interest.  If  you 
let  a  finance  company  handle  it  (and  a 
finance  company  will,  if  you  allow  the 
dealer  to  arrange  the  financing),  it  will  cost 
you  10  per  cent  or  more.  This  fact  is  often 
concealed  from  you  by  calculating  the  inter- 
est charge  at,  say,  6  per  cent,  on  the  full 
purchase  price — including  the  $800  you  have 
already  paid  "down"!  As  a  general  rule,  all 
forms  of  installment  buying  are  exorbitantly 
expensive. 

Banks  will  lend  money  with  stocks,  bonds, 
or  some  types  of  life  insurance  as  collateral 


(Term  insurance  will  not  serve  as  collateral.) 
Some  banks  will  make  small  short-term 
loans  to  depositors  without  collateral.  Morris 
Plan  banks  will  make  unsecured  loans  at  a 
moderate  interest  charge  if  the  borrower  can 
get  co-signers  for  his  note.  And  you  can 
always  get  a  small  loan  from  a  personal 
finance  company  if  you  don't  object  to 
paying  36  per  cent  per  year  (alias  3  per 
cent  a  month!). 

It  may  seem  an  anomaly  that  when  you 
lend  money,  you  can  get  only  3  per  cent 
interest,  but  when  you  borrow  it,  it  can  cost 
twelve  times  as  much.  But  that,  after  all, 
is  what  makes  saving  enough  never  to  need 
to  borrow  such  an  attractive  proposition,  for 
a  naval  officer  as  for  everybody  else. 


THE  NAVY  TAKES  CARE  OF  ITS  OWN— AND  ITS  LAUNDRY! 

Contributed  by  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  M.  H.  PORT,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 

When  operating  from  our  base  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1942,  my  destroyer,  a  relic  of  World  War  I,  was 
not  blessed  with  any  laundry  facilities  such  as  were  her  more  modem  sisters.  As  a  result,  when  enough 
dirty  clothes  piled  up,  we  of  the  "tin  can"  fleet  were  obliged  to  use  the  laundry  aboard  our  tender. 

The  strategic  planners,  choosing  a  time  when  I  had  a  particularly  large  bundle  of  wash  aboard  the 
tender,  ordered  my  ship  to  the  Aleutian  Area,  and  coincidentally  sent  the  tender  to  the  South  Pacific. 
Retrieving  laundry  was  out  of  the  question. 

One  year  later,  with  that  particular  wash  written  off  as  a  loss  and  long  since  forgotten,  I  received  a 
notice  at  my  new  post  in  Chicago  from  Naval  authorities  in  Seattle.  A  package  was  being  held  for  me 
and  if  I  would  but  verify  my  present  address,  it  would  be  forthcoming.  Anxiously  I  awaited  my  mystery 
package. 

A  neat  wooden  box  soon  arrived  with  my  clean  laundry,  reaching  me  in  Chicago  via  Pearl  Harbor, 
Australia,  Pearl  Harbor,  Alaska  and  Seattle. 

The  Navy  takes  care  of  its  own — and  its  laundry  I 


THE  PUNISHMENT  FITS  THE  CRIME 

Contributed  by  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  W.  J.  MADDOCKS,  U.  S,  Navy 

Ship  designers  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  the  target  of  more  or  less  violent  criticism  from 
operating  personnel. 

In  the  Fletcher  type  2100-ton  destroyer,  however,  they  redeemed  themselves  to  a  certain  extent.  In 
the  opinion  of  some,  this  was  evident  in  the  placing  of  fuel-oil  sounding  tubes  just  outside  of  the  Chief 
Engineer's  stateroom.  Should  the  engineers  miscalculate  the  amount  of  oil  they  were  taking  on  board 
or  if  they  should  try  to  squeeze  in  a  few  gallons  too  many,  it  normally  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  small 
lake  of  oil  in  the  Chief  Engineer's  stateroom. 

As  is  imagmable,  fueling  operations  in  the  Fletcher  class  destroyers  reached  the  maximum  attainable 
efficiency  in  short  order. 

{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 


BLIMP  LANDING  ON  THE  U.S.S,  SICILY 


THE   FUTURE   OF   THE    BLIMP   IN   THE    NAVY 

By  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  MALCOLM  W.  CAGLE,  U.  S.  Navy 


IN  MILITARY  aviation,  blimps  have  tradi- 
tionally been  big  belly  laughs  and  have 
borne  the  butt  of  as  many  jokes  as  (Pat 
and  Mike  and  the  travelling  salesman. 
Consequently  they  were  never  given  their 
deserved  recognition  despite  the  fact  that 
no  ship  convoyed  by  a  blimp  was  ever 
sunk. 

Actually  these  airborne  "sea-cows"  served 
usefully  and  well  during  the  anti-submarine 
phases  of  the  recent  war.  They  didn't,  true 
enough,  get  credit  for  sinking  a  single  sub- 
marine; but  their  peculiar  defensive  abilities 
were  succinctly  summarized  by  one  cap- 
tured German  U-boat  skipper  when  he  said: 
"We  had  orders  not  to  attack  any  ship  or 
convoy  protected  by  a  blimp." 

Today,  the  balloons  are  taking  a  new 
lease  on  life,  and  there  are  many  officers  and 
aviators  who  see  in  their  continued  develop- 
ment a  probable  protagonist  for  the  vexa- 
tious high  speed  submarine. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  the  two  great  world 
wars  submarines  have  come  uncomfortably 
close  to  policing  the  seas.  In  1917-1918,  and 
again  in  1940-1943,  German  U-boats  almost 
choked  oflF  the  flow  of  vital  supplies  between 
America  and  Europe.  In  the  spripg  of  1943, 
for  example,  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  was  a  junkpile  of  wreckage 
blackened  with  oil,  and  the  waters  offshore 
a  graveyard  of  ships.  During  the  entire  war, 
German  U-boats  sank,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
alone,  more  than  twenty-three  million  tons 
of  shipping. 

Our  margin  of  victory  was  slim  indeed, 
both  in  time  and  material.  Our  counter- 
attack accelerated  slowly.  In  the  first  three 
years,  the  Allies  sank  151  German  sub- 
marines. But  in  the  twelve  months  of  1943, 
the  crisis  year,  the  vigorous  anti-submarine 
campaign  reached  its  peak,  and  237  U-boats 
were  destroyed. 

How  was  the  victory  achieved?  The  ex- 
penditure and  area  of  effort  were  enormous. 
Our  concentrated  bombings  on  submarine 


production  centers  and  the  submarine  pens, 
plus  mining  campaigns,  failed  to  control  the 
menace  at  the  source.  The  first  nibrtal  blows 
to  the  U-boats  were  fuel  shortages'  and  lack 
of  trained  personnel.  The  actual  victory  at 
sea  was  obtained  by  air-power — jeep  car- 
riers, and  their  planes,  scores  of  patrol  air- 
craft, blimps — plus  a  powerful  and  effective 
effort  by  our  destroyers — this  combination 
side-tracked  disaster. 

It  was  the  narrowest  of  victories.  If  the 
Germans  had  succeeded  in  getting  their  now- 
famed  U-21  "super"  submarines- in  action 
(which  they  came  close  to  domg) — well;  the 
sounds  and  sighs  of  relief  around!;Washington 
are  still  audible. 

Which  is  basically  the.  reason ,  for  all  the 
ruckus  over  submarines  today,  and  for  the 
renewed  consideration  being  given  to  the 
blimp.  To  use  the  words  of  John  L.  Sullivan 
who,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  speaking 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee: 
"When  World  War  II  started.  Hitler  had 
fewer  than  50  submarines  and  he  very  nearly 
won  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  a 
nation  which  has,  to  our  certain  knowledge, 
more  than  250  submarines  today.  I  cite  these 
figures  merely  to  indicate  to  you  the  degree 
of  our  interest  in  the  development  of  new 
submarine  tactics  and  new  antisubmarine 
tactics."  The  high  speed  submarine  is  a 
headache  which  requires  a  new  aspirin.  The 
blimp  might  be  the  answer.  The  threat  is  so 
serious  that  no  bet  is  going  uncovered.  For 
the  moment,  if  airpower  must  control  the 


Graduating  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1941, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Cagle  saw  two  years' 
destroyer  service  in  the  North  Atlantic  before 
taking  flight  training.  After  commanding  Fight- 
ing Squadron  88  on  the  carrier  YorkUrum  in  the 
Pacific  War,  he  served  on  the  staflf  of  Commander 
Air  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  for  two  years.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  in  command  of  a  VF  squadron  on  the 
U.S.S.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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DESIGNED  TO  COMBAT  SNORKEL  StIBUARINES 


will  be  the  largest  non-ii^d  airship  ei 


submarine,  can  you  name  an  aircraft  with 
the  ability  to  remain  airborne  for  days  or 
even  weeks,  which  can  carry  a  large  load 
of  bombs  and  a  hefty  array  of  detection 
equipment?  The  blimp  is  presently  the  only 
answer. 

The  new  anti-submarine  blimp,  now  under 
construction,  was  specially  designed  for  sub- 
surface search.  It  will  initiate  a  new  blimp 
series  designated  by  the  letter  "N."  The 
N-I  will  be  slightly  longer  than  either  the 
M  type  or  the  K  type — -324  feet  as  compared 
to  302  and  253  feet  respectively.  And  its 
helium  capacity  will  be  greater  by  some 
100,000  cubic  feet— 82.S,000  cubic  feet  for 
the  N-1  as  compared  to  725,000  for  the  M 
series  and  456,000  for  the  K  series.  This 
additional  size  and  capacity,  moreover,  will 
provide  more  working  space,  give  more 
range  and  endurance,  and  provide  better 
facilities  for  the  crew.  The  extra  helium 
capacity  will  give  an  additional  gross  lift 
of  about  50,000  pounds. 

Much  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
design  of  the  N-l's  gondola  or  control  car. 


It  will  be  a  double-decker,  with  the  lower 
level  designed  as  the  operations  platform, 
the  upper  level  designated  as  living  spaces. 
Forward  to  aft  of  the  operations  deck  will 
be  the  bridge  or  cockpit  for  the  pilots,  a 
radio  room,  a  large  radar  compartment  with 
a  formidable  assortment  of  search  and  de- 
tection gear,  a  navigator's  room,  a  hold,  an 
engine  room,  and  finally  the  "after  bridge," 
designed  for  the  gunners  and  lookouts.  On 
the  upper  deck,  forward  to  aft,  will  be  as 
officers'  stateroom  (which  will  bunk  four), 
a  small  wardroom,  a  crew's  compartment 
which  will  berth  a  standby  crew  of  12  men, 
a  large  stowage  hold,  and  last,  the  crew's 
galley,  messhall  and  lounge.  These  compart- 
ments are  neatly  htted  into  an  over-all  cabin 
space  of  87  feet. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  this  new 
blimp  will  be  able  to  remain  aloft  for  many 
days.  As  a  consequence,  its  housing  and 
living  features  received  great  attention.  The 
galley  will  not  be  the  snack  bar  type,  but 
will  be  as  fully  and  completely  equipped  as 
a  submarine. '  Sound  proofing  and  elimina- 
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tion  of  vibration  have  been  considered. 
Unlike  our  previous  blimps,  the  two  engines 
on  the  N-1  will  be  housed  internally  in  the 
control  car.  Propellers  will  be  driven  by 
shafting.  Not  only  does  this  arrangement 
provide  better  streamlining  and  improve 
speed,  but  the  obvious  advantage  of  being 
able  to  secure  and  make  repairs  on  an  engine 
while  airborne  means  that  the  blimp's 
ability  to  remain  aloft  for  very  long  periods 
is  enhanced.  The  N-1  will  have  ample  con- 
trol and  power  with  a  single  engine. 

The  N-1  will  also  have  other  revolutionary 
features.  For  example,  it  will  be  equipped 
with  tri-cycle  and  retractable  landing  gear. 
This  will  enable  it  to  "take  oflF''  and  "land" 
with  a  statically  heavy  load  of  10,000 
pounds.  Many  laymen  do  not  understand 
that  the  cigar-shape  of  the  blimp  is  also 
an  airfoil — and  when  moving  through  air 
creates  lift  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
the  conventional  airplane  wing. 

Blimps  admittedly  have  several  disad- 
vantages. But  being  slow  is  not  one  of  them. 
They  are  excellent  targets  (a  submarine 
shot  at  least  one  down  during  the  war)  and 
they're  expensive  (the  contract  which  was 
awarded  to  the  Goodyear  Aircraft  Company 
was  for  $1,500,000).  But  when  the  anti-sub 
job  requires  searching  a  vast  area  of  sea 
slowly  and  methodically  so  that  even  a 
small  signal  can  be  detected — the  blimp, 
and  only  the  blimp,  can  do  it. 

The  past  springtime's  Atlantic  Command 
Maneuvers  illustrate  how  blimps  are  already 


entering  the  fleet  picture  as  a  valuable  and 
productive  partner.  During  the  capture  of 
the  "enemy"  Caribbean  island  of  Vieques 
between  27  February  and  4  March  this  year, 
two  K-type  blimps  were  used  on  anti-sub 
patrol  south  of  the  island.  Working  with 
Rear  Admiral  W.  K.  Robbins'  Hunter-Killer 
Task  Group,  these  blimps  assisted  our  anti- 
sub  planes  in  establishing  a  successful  bar- 
rier which  even  our  best  and  newest  subs 
failed  to  penetrate.  Compared  with  the 
"damage"  done  by  these  same  submarines 
to  the  fleet  during  other  phases  of  the  exer- 
cises, the  ability  of  the  Hunter- Killer  group 
to  defend  without  loss  the  amphibious  part 
of  the  operations  can  only  give  credit  to  the 
blimp's  potentialities. 

New  ideas  and  projects  are  being  con- 
sidered for  the  blimp  to  improve  it  even  more 
as  an  anti-submarine  weapon.  To  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  envelope,  a  light,  flexible  metal 
skin  is  being  considered.  Paddle  propellers — 
slow  speed  blades  on  the. order  of  helicopter 
rotors — have  been  proposed  for  boosting  top 
speeds.  New  elevator  control  mechanisms, 
similar  to  the  yoke  arrangement  of  large 
airplanes,  are  being  investigated  to  eliminate 
the  clumsy  elevator  wheel. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  blimp  has  more 
of  a  future  than  an  aerial  billboard  for  flash- 
ing tobacco-ad  signs,  or  an  eye-catching  tow 
for  advertisements  over  a  football  crowd 
at  half-time.  On  its  fragile  frame  and  silken 
sac  may  lie  the  answer  to  a  vital  military 
problem. 


THE  STRENUOUS  LIFE 

Contributed  by  CAPTAIN  H.  E.  COOK,  U.  S.  Navy  {Retired) 

When  Professor  A.  A.  Michelson,  '73,  was  seventy-two  years  old  he  visited  the  Naval  Academy  and 
lectured  to  the  Midshipmen,  telling  about  his  first  experiments  in  determining  the  velocity  of  light  with 
a  mirror  placed  near  the  Superintendent's  office  on  Blake  Row  and  a  prism  on  the  sea  wall.  He  also 
reminisced,  and  told  how  he  gained  the  nickname  of  "Useless  Efforts,"  as  the  result  of  such  incidents 
as  walking  the  quarter  deck,  deep  in  contemplation  of  some  intricate  problem,  and  forgetting  to  send 
away  the  running  boat! 

Walking  with  him,  to  the  Superintendent's  house,  after  the  lecture,  his  classmate.  Commodore  E.  B. 
Underwood,  said,  "Mike,  do  you  still  keep  up  your  fencing?  I  remember  that  you  were  Captain  of  our 
team."  To  which  Michelson  replied,  "Oh  I  gave  that  up  years  ago,  fencing  was  far  too  strenuous  for  me. 
Now  I  play  two  sets  of  tennis  every  afternoon !" 

{The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 


ABEL  UPSHUR,  FORGOTTEN  PROPHET 

OF  THE  OLD  NAVY 

By  DR.  DONALD  W.  MITCHELL 


OF  the  numerous  men  who  have  held 
the  highest  civilian  position  in  the 
United  States  Navy  probably  no 
other  one  offers  so  much  that  is  both  contra- 
dictory and  highly  interesting  as  Secretary 
Abel  Upshur. 

Upshur's  background  was  usual  enough 
for  the  American  politician  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Born  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion in  1790  of  well-to-do  parents,  he  was 
educated  at  Yale  and  Princeton,  later  prac- 
ticed law  with  considerable  success,  served  in 
the  Virginia  Legislature  for  several  terms, 
and  held  a  judgeship.  At  an  1829  constitu- 
tional convention  in  Virginia  he  was  an  out- 
standing leader  in  an  assemblage  that  in- 
cluded, among  others,  James  Madison, 
James  Monroe,  John  Marshall,  John  Tyler, 
and  John  Randolph.  His  political  views  and 
abilities  were  typical  of  his  time  and  en- 
vironment. They  were  essentially  those  of  a 
conservative.  Upshur  opposed  government 
regulation  of  banking,  tendencies  in  the  di- 
rection of  increased  power  by  the  Federal 
government,  or  increased  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  common  people.  The  South 
with  its  institution  of  slavery,  its  dependence 
upon  agriculture,  and  its  conservatism  in  the 
social  and  political  spheres  seemed  to  him  the 
perfect  balance  wheel  of  a  nation  otherwise 
too  radical  and  too  much  inclined  toward 
industrialism.  Prior  to  1841  he  had  received 
recognition  as  an  able  lawyer,  a  forceful 
writer,  and  a  logical  and  persuasive  speaker. 
If  background  had  any  meaning.  President 
Tyler  in  choosing  Judge  Upshur  had  insured 
the  United  States  Navy  of  sound  and  con- 
servative but  unimaginative  leadership.  Sup- 
port of  naval  and  territorial  expansion  might 
be  expected,  but  not  much  else. 

Strangely  the  new  Secretary  of  Navy  did 
not  fulfill  such  reasonable  expectations.  In 
the  new  field  of  naval  leadership  Abel  Up- 
shur abandoned  his  political  conservatism 
and  almost  overnight  became  an  ardent  re- 


former. After  less  than  a  year  in  office  he 
wrote  in  his  1841  Annual  Report: 

That  reform  is  necessary,  in  every  part  of  our 
naval  establishment,  is  on  all  hands  admitted; 
and  it  is  a  subject  of  general  regret  that  it  has 
been  so  long  delayed.  The  delay  has  been  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious  to  the  service,  and  is 
daily  rendering  reform  more  and  more  difficult  as 
it  becomes  more  and  more  indispensable. 

.  The  conditions  which  caused  this  over- 
night shift  in  viewpoint  were  serious  enough 
to  attract  national  attention.  Following  its 
splendid  achievements  in  the  War  of  1812 
the  Navy  had  gotten  rusty.  Of  some  seventy 
vessels  only  about  twenty  were  kept  in  com- 
mission and  these  were  scattered  about  the 
globe  on  the  Mediterranean,  African,  North 
Atlantic,  Brazil,  Pacific,  and  East  Indies 
stations.  Half  of  the  ships-of-line  the  Navy 
boasted  had  been  on  the  stocks  since  about 
1816  (some  remained  there  until  the  Civil 
War)  and  had  rotted  without  ever  having 
been  launched.  While  its  relative  strength 
had  been  somewhat  augmented  since  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  the  British  Navy  had  ap- 
proximately eight  times  as  many  ships,  and 
the  French  Navy  five,  while  at  least  four 
other  navies  were  superior  in  number  of 
ships. 

The  human  side  of  the  Navy,  too,  was 
deficient  in  many  ways.  Promotion  was  slow 
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and  mechanical,  and  the  lack  of  any  system 
of  demotion  brought  rum  blossoms  and 
dullards  to  high  rank  as  regularly  and 
rapidly  as  high  grade  officers.  Many  of  the 
former  were  stationed  ashore  ^'awaiting 
orders"  on  full  pay,  sometimes  for  years, 
while  their  abler  and  more  diligent  comrades 
carried  on  in  active  and  arduous  service. 
There  were  then  only  three  recognized 
ranks:  lieutenant,  commander,  and  captain. 
No  remotely  adequate  system  of  naval  edu- 
cation existed,  either  for  commissioned  or 
enlisted  personnel.  The  latter,  in  fact,  occu- 
pied a  somewhat  degraded  status.  The  better 
paying  Merchant  Marine  skimmed  the  cream 
from  the  supply  of  the  country's  sailors  and 
left  to  the  Navy  a  motley  aggregation  of 
foreigners,  incorrigible  boys,  and  regular 
sailors.  Ashore  the  Navy  was  less  efficient 
than  at  sea.  Its  organization  had  drawn 
criticism  for  years.  Procurement  was  waste- 
ful and  unsystematic.  Sometimes  it  was  also 
graft  ridden.  Mr.  Meriwether  of  Georgia  had 
but  recently  protested  in  Congress  that  out 
of  moneys  appropriated  for  medicine  no  less 
than  $4,000  was  spent  on  frock  coats, 
whiskey,  stationery,  etc.,  bought  from 
favored  suppUers  at  approximately  twice  the 
market  price. 

For  these  unfortunate  conditions  no  one 
individual  was  especially  responsible.  The 
United  States  Navy  had  simply  not  been 
subjected  to  any  pressures,  either  military  or 
civilian,  strong  enough  to  make  it  progress 
with  the  times.  Meanwhile  steam  had  been 
introduced  into  shipbuilding,  more  powerful 
artillery  was  being  developed,  and  iron 
armor,  torpedoes,  mines,  and  the  first  sub- 
marines lay  just  ahead.  The  Navy  was,  in 
short,  on  the  verge  of  a  technological  revolu- 
tion which  would  shortly  make  the  ships  of 
the  1830's  as  obsolete  as  the  galleys  of  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

As  soon  as  he  became  Secretary,  Upshur 
started  a  fight  for  more  and  better  naval 
power.  At  that  time  the  United  States  was 
having  one  of  its  periodic  war  crises  with 
Great  Britain  and  he  made  the  most  of  the 
political  situation  to  obtain  larger  appropria- 
tions, new  ships,  more  old  ships  in  commis- 
sion, and  a  larger  personnel.  In  special  pleas 
to  Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  strongest  and 
best-writtenannual  reports  to  come  from 


any  American  Secretary  of  Navy,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  strong  case  for  immecUate 
and  marked  expansion. 

The  arguments  used  for  more  ships  were 
based  partly  on  the  territorial  expansion 
that  he  hoped  would  shortly  take  place,  and 
partly  upon  the  possible  threat  of  other  na- 
tions. American  interests  in  the  Pacific  were 
rapidly  growing.  In  view  of  their  distance 
from  the  United  States  these  interests  could 
only  be  safeguarded  by  sea  power.  In  com- 
merce the  United  States  had  three  times  the 
stake  of  France  and  more  than  half  of  that  of 
England.  Yet  the  American  Navy  was  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  either.  With  con- 
siderable penetration  he  observed,  "Wars 
often  result  from  rivalry  in  trade  and  from 
the  conflict  of  interests  which  belong  to  it." 
In  such  confficts  he  contended  that  the  Nav>' 
necessarily  played  the  decisive  role,  and 
moreover,  by  its  power  to  redress  injuries, 
made  their  occurrence  highly  unlikely. 
Should  war  come,  it  was  far  preferable  to 
meet  the  enemy  at  sea  rather  than  to  rely  on 
either  coast  defenses  or  the  regular  army. 

Like  many  a  later  big  navy  man,  Upshur 
felt  that  the  question  of  what  was  an  ade- 
quate navy  could  only  be  answered  with  rela- 
tion to  the  force  of  enemy  navies.  In  this  re- 
gard he  was  far  in  advance  of  the  profes- 
sional Board  of  Navy  Commissioners,  which 
had  in  previous  years  requested  as  large  a 
navy  as  could  be  quickly  manned  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency — a  highly  indefinite 
standard.  As  European  fleets  were  expanded, 
the  position  of  the  United  States  Navy  be- 
came less  secure.  He  reckoned  that  a  foe 
would  necessarily  have  to  leave  a  portion  of 
his  fleet  at  home,  and  the  remainder  would 
be  weakened  to  some  extent  by  distance  from 
bases.  Therefore,  the  United  States  by 
maintaining  a  fleet  half  as  large  as  that  of 
any  likely  opponent  (i.e.,  England)  would 
be  able  to  retain  command  of  the  sea  in  her 
own  waters.  It  followed  that  the  existing 
navy  should  rapidly  be  augmented. 

But  what  form  was  war  likely  to  take? 

In  answering  this  question  the  Secretary 
of  Navy  saw  well  ahead  of  his  time.  He 
reasoned  that  actual  invasion  of  the  United 
States  was  hardly  likely.  However,  the 
United  States  was  composed  of  many,  di- 
verse,   and    in    some    instances    mutually 
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hostile  elements.  What  then  was  more  likely 
than  that  an  enemy  would  seek  by  ideologi- 
cal means  to  array  these  potentially  hostile 
elements  against  each  other? 

A  war  between  the  United  States  and  any  con- 
siderable maritime  power  .  .  .  would  be  a  war  of 
incursions  aiming  at  revolution.  The  first  blow 
would  be  struck  at  us  through  our  own  institu- 
tions. No  nation,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  ex- 
pect to  be  successful  over  us  in  a  fair  contest  of 
arms  upon  our  own  soil,  and  no  wise  nation  would 
attempt  it.  A  more  promising  expedient  would  be 
sought  in  arraying  what  are  supposed  to  be  the 
hostile  elements  of  our  social  system  against  each 
other. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  way  he  envis- 
aged a  future  war.  At  this  day  many  Ameri- 
cans argued  that  the  shallowness  of  Ameri- 
can harbors  and  coastal  waters  offered  a 
great  deal  of  protection  as  enemy  ships- of- 
the-line  had  too  great  a  draught  to  permit 
close  approach.  Upshur  denied  that  shallow 
waters  would  offer  protection  in  the  future. 
Steam  power  plus  improved  naval  artillery 
had  destroyed  such  fancied  security. 

Steamboats  of  light  draught .  .  .  may  invade  us 
at  almost  any  point  of  our  extended  coast,  may 
penetrate  the  interior  through  our  shallow  rivers, 
and  thus  expose  half  our  country  to  hostile  attack. 

He  also  prophesied  that  these  comparatively 
small  vessels  might  be  carried  to  their  scene 
of  activity  in  mother  ships — a  prophecy 
realized  with  midget  submarines  exactly  100 
years  later! 

But  Upshur  was  prophetic  from  another 
standpoint.  The  ships  of  the  Navy  were  in 
1841  scattered  singly  or  in  two's  and  three's 
at  various  points  throughout  the  world.  In 
case  of  war  the  United  States  would  be 
highly  vulnerable  to  a  sudden  attack  which 
might  come  before  the  outlying  squadrons 
could  be  recalled.  He  therefore  took  advan- 
tage of  Congressional  fears  of  war  with 
Britain  to  secure  a  special  appropriation  for 
the  commissioning  of  a  permanent  Home 
Fleet  which  included  some  of  the  Navy's 
strongest  vessels.  This  fleet,  representing  the 
important  military  principle  of  concentration 
of  force,  was — as  the  Sprouts  have  pointed 
out  in  their  excellent  Rise  of  American 
Naval  Power — the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Fleet  of  the  1890's,  the  At- 


lantic  Fleet  of  the  early   1900's   and   the 
United  States  Fleet  of  today. 

The  few  quotations  given  reveal  that 
Upshur  was  prophetic  to  an  amazing  degree. 
"Steamboats  of  light  draught"  in  the  form  of 
gunboats  and  monitors,  though  not  then 
built  or  even  conceived,  operated  in  the 
South  during  the  Civil  War  in  exactly  the 
way  that  Upshur  foretold.  In  stressing  the 
economic  nature  of  war  he  was  foreshadow- 
ing a  host  of  later  students,  including  Karl 
Marx.  In  noting  the  true  role  of  sea  power 
and  the  importance  of  concentration  of  force 
he  was,  perhaps  almost  accidentally,  antici- 
pating Mahan.  In  observing  a  supposed 
weakness  of  the  United  States  to  civil  war, 
revolution,  and  opposition  between  social 
classes  he  might  almost  have  been  foreseeing 
the  views  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

Upshur's  expansionist  policies  for  the 
Navy  also  took  another  turn.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Navy  in  his  view  went  together. 
Therefore  the  government  might  profitably 
subsidize  the  building  of  large  passenger 
steamers  to  operate  on  strategicaUy  impor- 
tant though  not  necessarily  financially 
profitable  runs.  These  steamers  would  be 
constructed  according  to  naval  specifications 
and  made  available  to  the  fleet  in  the  event 
of  war. 

Strongly  "big  navy"  as  he  was  in  his 
thinking,  the  Secretary  was  even  more  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  the  existing 
fleet  than  he  was  in  its  increase.  His  orderly 
legal  soul  was  completely  outraged  by  the 
status,  or  rather  lack  of  status,  of  naval  law. 
At  that  time  the  Navy  was  governed  by  some 
very  sketchy  and  general  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  had  been  adopted  by  Congress 
in  1800.  In  1815  the  Board  of  Navy  Commis- 
sioners had  compiled  "Rules,  Regulations, 
and  Instructions  for  the  Naval  Service  of  the 
United  States."  This  was  known  as  the  Blue 
Book  and  had  been  in  force  for  23  years  but 
had  never  been  formally  adopted  or  ac- 
cepted by  Congress.  The  legal  status  of  the 
Blue  Book  hence  rested  on  custom  alone. 

The  lack  of  system  in  departmental  or- 
ganization likewise  exasperated  the  new 
Secretary.  In  that  day  the  Navy  ashore  was 
a  comparatively  small  but  complicated  and 
badly  run  piece  of  machinery.  The  Secretary 
ran  the  Navy  with  the  aid  of  a.  &i^-^^£sKset 
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Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  and  a  handful 
of  civilian  clerks.  The  arrangement  of  duties 
was  confused,  contradictory,  and  meaning- 
less. Administrators  found  it  difficult  to  get 
direct  information  regarding  any  branch  of 
the  service. 

Upshur's  urging  proved  eflFective,  and 
Congress  early  in  his  administration  passed 
an  act  creating  the  bureau  system.  The 
Secretary  was  not  altogether  pleased  with 
the  results,  as  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  insisted  on  amendments  which  in  many 
instances  placed  unrelated  subjects  under 
the  same  bureau.  Ordnance  and  hydro- 
graphic  surveys,  for  instance,  were  grouped 
together  under  the  new  system. 

Despite  numerous  limitations  the  bureau 
system  was  a  definite  and  marked  improve- 
ment in  naval  administration.  Under  the 
new  system  the  Secretary  found  it  easier  to 
effect  reforms  by  personal  action.  The  Hy- 
drographic  Survey  and  National  Observa- 
tory were  placed  under  the  brilliant  Lieuten- 
ant Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  Procurement 
was  greatly  improved  by  such  routine  re- 
forms as  buying  directly  from  producers  of 
goods  and  carefully  inspecting  everything 
purchased.  Previously  dealers  had  often 
palmed  off  on  the  Navy  the  worst  goods  they 
possessed.  Copper  for  ship's  bottoms  which 
should  have  lasted  for  twenty  years  was 
found  useless  after  seven.  When  removed,  it 
was  characterized  by  a  honeycombed  ap- 
pearance caused  by  impurities  which  had 
corroded  and  fallen  out. 

Realization  of  the  necessity  of  testing 
goods  offered  by  sellers  led  to  a  further  re- 
form. In  order  to  analyze  the  copper  offered 
it  by  dealers,  the  Navy  necessarily  had  to 
call  in  experts.  It  therefore  hired  Professor 
Walter  R.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia.  This 
scientist  tested  iron  and  copper  offered,  and 
greatly  improved  chain  cables  by  use  of  the 
thermotension  process.  Tests  were  also  made 
to  determine  the  qualities  of  various  kinds  of 
coal. 

In  such  activities  Abel  Upshur  was  blazing 
a  new  trail  by  being  the  first  Secretary  of 
Navy  to  employ  expert  civilian  aid  in  the 
solution  of  naval  problems.  In  his  Annual 
Report  for  1842  he  warmly  defended  this  de- 
parture from  precedent.  Contending  that  it 
was  less  costly  to  learn  from  experimentation 


than  experience,  he  concluded  by  urging  ad- 
ditional money  for  the  widespread  extension 
of  such  activities.  As  a  starter  he  wanted  to 
build  a  laboratory  and  employ  in  constant 
research  one  chemist  and  one  pyrotechnist. 
He  felt  the  latter  might  be  useful  in  prepar- 
ing fuses  and  in  manufacturing  new  tjrpes  of 
rockets. 

The  experiments  which  have  already  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  this  Department,  have  im- 
parted to  it  a  degree  of  information  which  could 
not  have  been  derived  from  any  other  source, 
and  which  will  more  than  repay  their  cost,  in  the 
building  of  a  single  ship.  These  experiments,  how- 
ever, are  but  the  beginning  of  whal  might  be  ac- 
complished in  the  same  way. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  it  re- 
quired the  emergency  of  World  War  II  to 
bring  about  the  mobilization  of  civilian 
scientific  minds  urged  by  Abel  Upshur  a 
hundred  years  earlier. 

Any  man  with  Upshur's  keen  appreciation 
of  science  could  scarcely  help  being  a  critic  of 
many  of  the  ships  then  in  the  Navy.  The 
splendid  workmanship  that  produced  frigates 
like  the  Constitution  and  the  United  States 
had  degenerated  in  later  years  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Navy  had  gotten  some  very  bad 
vessels.  In  a  special  report  to  Congress  just 
after  coming  into  office  Upshur  noted, 
"Many  of  our  recently  constructed  men-of- 
war  have  been  defective  and  some  of  them 
monsters  of  deformity."  He  suggested  as  a 
remedy  the  thorough  trial  and  testing  of  ex- 
isting ships  and  reproduction  of  the  best 
ones. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  his  views  had 
altered  and  grown  more  modern.  He  came  to 
realize  that  naval  architecture  was  in  a  state 
of  flux  with  steam  rapidly  coming  into  the 
picture.  In  1841  the  Navy  had  only  one  ex- 
perimental steam  vessel  with  two  others,  the 
side- wheel  steamers  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi, under  construction.  These  two,  in- 
tended to  displace  3,220  tons,  were  for  their 
day  large  ships.  Their  construction  had  been 
opposed  by  Secretary  Paulding  and  the  vast 
majority  of  naval  officers  who  disliked  steam 
ships  because  they  were  dirty  and  noisy. 
However,  Congress — in  this  instance  more 
farsighted  than  either  naval  officers  or  the 
Executive     Department — had     authorized 
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When  Upshur  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Missouri  and  Mijsissipl>i  were  the  only  sleamera  under 
construction  for  the  Navy,  and  there  was  only  one  eiperimental  steam  vessel  on  the  active  list. 


them  together  with  a  third  steam  vessel. 
After  being  commissioned,  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  suffered  from  one  vital  defect. 
Their  paddle  wheels  amidships  forced  the 
placing  of  their  machinery  above  the  water 
line— an  obvious  feature  of  vulnerability,  as 
the  foes  of  steam  were  quick  to  point  out. 

At  this  early  date  only  the  more  farseeing 
and  courageous  officers  dared  support  steam 
warships.  This  small  group  was  afforded 
strong  support  by  the  Secretary  of  Navy.  To 
design  the  Princeton,  third  of  the  steam 
warships,  Upshur  selected  Captain  Robert 
F.  Stockton.  The  latter  had  been  much  im- 
pressed with  the  inventions  of  John  Ericsson, 
and  for  the  Princeton  accepted  a  submerged 
screw  propeller  at  the  stern.  This  innovation 
made  the  Princeton  the  first  screw  warship 
in  any  navy,  completely  answered  the 
strongest  argument  of  the  enemies  of  steam, 


and  temporarily  gave  the  United  States 
Navy  an  advantage  over  all  others  in  design. 
The  Princeton  also  incorporated  certain 
marked  improvements  in  her  ordnance. 

But  Upshur's  desires  for  innovation  went 
further.  In  1841  he  recommended  an  experi- 
mental vessel  to  be  built  entirely  of  iron.  This 
ship  should  be  of  moderate  size  "sufficiently 
large  to  afford  a  fair  test,  without  exposing 
too  much  to  the  hazard  of  failure."  With  a 
canny  eye  to  local  politics  and  to  help  pave 
the  way  for  so  radical  an  innovation,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  building  of  such  a  ship  would 
give  encouragement  to  needed  branches  of 
home  industry.  The  result  was  an  appropria- 
tion of  $250,000  for  a  small  coast  defense 
ship,  the  Stevens  Battery.  Unfortunately, 
she  was  premature  and  never  completed. 
Later  naval  leaders,  lacking  Upshur's  vision, 
failed  to  push  construction  of  ironclads  with 
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the  result  that  the  United  States  entered 
the  Civil  War  with  an  all-wooden  navy. 

Despite  willingness  to  experiment  with 
new  kinds  of  ships,  Upshur  proved  unable  to 
think  clearly  regarding  the  entire  naval  prob- 
lem of  the  United  States  so  far  as  it  related 
to  ships.  His  official  papers  reveal  that  he 
grasped,  at  least  dimly,  the  importance  of 
command  of  the  sea  and  envisaged  an 
American  fleet  preventing  invasion  by  de- 
feating the  enemy  at  sea.  Yet  he  was  unable 
to  realize  that  the  battleship  or  its  1840 
equivalent  was  the  craft  best  suited  to  meet 
and  defeat  this  hypothetical  enemy.  Thus  in 
his  1841  Annual  Report  he  urged,  besides 
experimental  vessels,  the  building  of  more 
frigates,  brigs,  and  sloops,  which  could  be 
constructed  more  cheaply  than  line-of- 
battleships.  If  Upshur's  strategic  ideas  were 
far  in  advance  of  his  time,  the  same  thing 
could  not  be  said  of  his  tactical  concepts.  The 
result  was  a  kind  of  hybrid  naval  policy 
which  on  one  hand  anticipated  Mahan,  on 
the  other  borrowed  from  Jefferson  and  his 
defense  by  cheap  gunboats. 

In  the  field  of  personnel  administration, 
Upshur  dealt  with  numerous  and  compli- 
cated problems,  many  of  long  standing.  By 
1840  numerous  issues  connected  with  naval 
education,  promotion,  and  retirement  had 
been  agitated  for  years.  In  seeking  solutions 
he  was  in  some  cases  original.  In  others  he 
merely  helped  along  progressive  movements 
already  under  way. 

An  instance  of  the  latter  kind  concerns 
Annapolis.  Upshur  in  1841  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  naval  academy  for  the  educa- 
tion of  midshipmen.  In  so  doing  he  was 
merely  repeating — though  with  greater  co- 
gency and  force — recommendations  made  at 
intervals  since  1814  by  other  secretaries.  Un- 
til an  academy  was  established  he  urged  that 
the  itinerant  professors  of  mathematics,  who 
then  constituted  the  only  educators  in  the 
Navy,  be  given  higher  rank  and  pay.  In  an 
extremely  eloquent  passage  in  his  1842  Re- 
port he  set  forth  the  case  for  education: 

The  cadet  from  West  Point  enters  the  army  well 
founded  in  the  principles  of  solid  and  useful  learn- 
ing z:nd  fully  prepared  to  engage,  with  advantage, 
in  any  pursuit,  whether  of  civil  or  military  life. 
The  candidate  for  the  navy,  on  the  contrary,  is 
deemed  well  enough  qualified,  if  he  be  able  to  read 


and  write,  to  answer  a  few  .simple  questions  in 
English  grammar,  and  to  solve  plain  problems  in 
the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic.  Why  should 
this  difference  be  made?  Important  as  a  prop^ 
preparatory  education  may  be  to  an  army  officer, 
it  is  even  more  important  to  an  officer  of  the  navy 
...  he  is  the  most  frequent  representative  of  his 
country  abroad — the  standard  by  which  foreign 
nations  will  be  most  apt  to  judge  her  moral  and 
intellectual  character.  He  is,  also,  frequently  in- 
trusted with  important  and  delicate  negotiations, 
involving  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  and  the  peace 
and  honor  of  our  country.  The  function  of  the 
naval  commander  is  much  more  useful,  important, 
and  dignified  than  is  generally  supposed.  To  his 
skill  and  vigilance  are  intrusted  .  .  .  the  safety  of 
the  ship,  and  the  lives  of  her  crew.  The  honor  of 
his  country's  flag,  and  in  a  great  degree,  her  har- 
monious relations  in  peace  and  her  protection  in 
war,  are  among  the  awful  trusts  with  which  he  is 
clothed.  Very  few  men  can  be  found,  qualified  in 
every  respect,  for  so  high  and  imposing  an  office; 
and  unhappily,  there  are  too  few  among  them  who 
duly  feel  its  importance  and  dignity.  I  humbly 
think  that  it  is  a  high  duty  of  Government  to 
adopt  every  means  calculated,  in  any  degree,  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  character  in  the  naval 
commander,  and  to  fit  him  in  knowledge,  in  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  in  personal  character  to  dis- 
charge the  high  and  solemn  duties  of  his  office. 
This  can  be  best  done  by  giving  him  a  suitable 
preparatory  education,  and  by  providing  proper 
and  ready  means*  of  removing  him  from  the  ranks 
of  his  profession  whenever  he  may  be  found  un- 
worthy to  occupy  a  place  in  them. 

This  far  many  of  the  better  naval  officers 
of  the  day  were  ready  to  go.  But  Upshur 
went  beyond  both  his  professional  advisers 
and  the  lay  public.  In  1841  he  correctly 
pointed  out  that: 

The  use  of  steam  vessels  of  war  will  render  nec- 
essary a  different  order  of  scientific  knowledge 
from  that  which  has  hitherto  been  required.  . . . 
Engineers  will  form  an  important  class  of  naval 
officers.  It  will  be  necessary  to  assign  to  them  an 
appropriate  rank,  and  to  subject  them  to  all  the 
laws  of  the  service.  Great  care  should  be  used  in 
the  selection  of  them,  because  a  great  deal  will 
depend  upon  their  skill  and  confidence;  hence  it 
is  necessary  that  they  should  pass  through  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  instruction,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  the  proof  of  their  competence 
which  an  examination  would  afford.  This  impor- 
tant object  can  best  be  obtained  by  the  establish- 
ment of  naval  schools,  provided  with  all  necessary 
means  of  uniting  theory  with  practice. 
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In  making  this  recommendation  in  1841 
Secretary  Upshur  was  approximately  two 
generations  in  advance  of  practice  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  As  recently  as  the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  the  status  of 
engineers  in  the  Navy  aroused  intense  con- 
troversy. The  abler  Annapolis  graduates 
sought  to  avoid  engineering,  and  for  several 
years  very  few  men  were  trained  in  the  field. 
As  a  natural  result  there  was  a  series  of  dis- 
asters which  cost  many  lives.  After  the  worst 
of  these,  the  loss  of  fifty  men  on  the  gunboat 
Bennington,  a  young  engineer  officer  facing 
court-martial  told  his  defender:  "I  know 
very  little  about  engineering.  /  never  stood  a 
watch  in  an  engine  room  before  I  was  made 
chief  engineer  of  this  ship" 

In  dealing  with  other  problems  affecting 
personnel,  Upshur  was  fated  to  change  his 
position  sharply  and  within  a  short  time. 
Two  problems  faced  by  any  military  organi- 
zation proved  especially  troublesome.  Briefly 
stated  they  were:  (1)  how  to  assure  the  rapid 
advancement  into  positions  of  responsibility 
of  the  Navy's  best  personnel;  (2)  how  to 
eliminate  undesirables. 

These  problems  Upshur  approached  from 
a  viewpoint  very  friendly  to  the  officers  of 
the  Navy.  In  his  Annual  Report  for  1941  he 
noted  that  many  officers  were  inactive,  and 
he  urged  the  commissioning  of  more  ships  to 
keep  these  men  busy  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
Navy's  striking  power.  He  also  argued  force- 
fully for  the  creation  of  more  grades,  stating 
that  the  three  regular  grades  of  lieutenant, 
commander,  and  captain  were  altogether  in- 
adequate, and  comparing  them  unfavorably 
with  the  nine  ranks  in  the  Army.  The  lack  of 
any  grade  higher  than  captain  worked  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national intercourse. 

A  year  later  Upshur  saw  personnel  prob- 
lems through  somewhat  different  eyes.  While 
not  retreating  from  his  recommendations  for 
more  and  higher  grades  in  the  Navy,  he  had 
become  mainly  interested  in  removing  from 
the  service  the  "relatively  small  number  of 
officers  who  do  no  credit  to  their  commis- 
sions." 

The  reason  for  this  metamorphosis  is  not 
hard  to  find.  In  1842  the  United  States  Navy 
passed  through  one  of  its  greatest  scandals. 
The  small  brig  Somers,  passing  through  the 


West  Indies  en  route  to  the  African  station, 
contained  two  officers  fated  to  become  very 
well  known.  The  first  was  the  captain,  Com- 
mander Alexander  S.  Mackenzie,  a  hard- 
bitten martinet  of  thirty  years'  service.  The 
other  was  a  young  midshipman,  Phihp 
Spencer,  wayward  son  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Aided  by  gifts  of  liquor,  tobacco,  and 
money  young  Spencer  made  friends  with 
several  members  of  the  crew  to  whom  he 
gradually  unfolded  a  plan  for  seizing  control 
of  the  ship,  murdering  the  officers  and  part  of 
the  crew,  and  embarking  on  a  life  of  piracy. 
Eventually  Spencer  confided  in  the  purser's 
mate,  James  W.  Wales.  With  some  difficulty 
Wales  got  word  to  Commander  Mackenzie. 
Though  at  first  incredulous,  the  latter  ar- 
rested Spencer  and  some  associates  and 
found  documentary  proof  of  their  guilt.  He 
then  became  fearful  because  he  did  not  know 
how  far  the  plot  extended.  A  council  of  his 
officers  was  called  and  advised  the  hanging  of 
Spencer  and  two  confederates.  Wisely  or  un- 
wisely, Mackenzie  took  this  action. 

When  the  Somers  arrived  in  New  York 
with  the  news,  a  thrill  of  horror  swept  the 
entire  country.  Both  Navy  and  public 
quickly  divided  into  pro-  and  anti-Mackenzie 
camps,  and  pamphleteers  did  a  big  business. 
A  Court  of  Inquiry  composed  of  Commodores 
Stewart,  Dallas,  and  Jones  upheld  Macken- 
zie. However,  Secretary  Upshur,  shocked  by 
the  lack  of  legal  procedure,  brought  charges 
of  murder  against  Mackenzie.  At  the  result- 
ant court-martial  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
naval  historian,  aided  the  prosecution.  The 
court-martial,  nevertheless,  exonerated  Com- 
mander Mackenzie  after  considering  all 
evidence. 

The  Somers  case  provided  a  forcible  illus- 
tration of  two  of  the  Navy's  serious  person- 
nel weaknesses.  One  lay  in  the  lack  of  care  to 
see  that  the  Navy's  midshipmen  were  well 
educated  and  indoctrinaticd  and  of  good  type. 
The  remedy  to  this  situation  was  a  prelimi- 
nary period  of  theoretical  and  practical 
study  during  which  the  would-be  midship- 
maa  must  clearly  prove  his  good  conduct, 
capacity,  fitness,  and  physical  ability.  Out  of 
this  group  Congress  could  then  appoint  act- 
ing midshipmen  whose  commissions  would 
be  made  permanent  following  a  successful 
year  at  sea. 
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The  second  problem  was  that  of  getting 
rid  of  older  ofl&cers  who  had  become  in- 
competent. To  accomplish  this  Upshur  sug- 
gested a  retirement  or  furlough  system  on 
reduced  pay.  The  Secretary  of  Navy,  either 
acting  directly  or  through  a  board  of  naval 
officers,  should  have  the  power  to  nominate 
officers  for  retirement,  giving  the  reason  in 
each  case.  To  serve  as  a  check  against  abuse 
of  power  the  Senate  might  have  the  power  of 
reviewing  such  cases. 

These  two  suggestions  are  intensely  in- 
teresting because  each  was  later,  and  with 
modifications,  carried  into  effect.  Annapolis 
operated  as  precisely  the  type  of  check  on 
new  midshipmen  that  Upshur  had  wanted. 
The  suggestion  for  getting  rid  of  incompetent 
officers,  though  fiercely  resisted  and  debated 
for  several  years,  finally  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Retirement  Board.  This  body, 
better  known  as  the  "Plucking  Board,"  was 
later  accused  of  cutting  into  good  material. 
Nevertheless,  in  its  earlier  days  it  terminated 
the  naval  careers  of  some  officers  who  added 
nothing  to  the  good  name  of  the  service. 
Furthermore,  as  Upshur  foretold  in  1842,  it 
tended  to  give  a  higher  tone  to  the  service: 

The  belief,  hitherto  prevailing,  that  an  officer  of 
any  standing  (in  the  Navy),  could  not  be  driven 
out  of  it .  .  .  has  had  a  strong  influence  in  ruining 
its  discipline  and  corrupting  its  morals  and  man- 
ners. The  furlough  system,  firmly  administered, 
will  serve  to  remove  this  impression ;  and  with  the 
assistance  of  an  unsparing  and  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  through  courts-martial,  will 
soon  purify  the  service  and  keep  it  pure.  ...  The 
necessity  of  some  mode  of  proceeding,  by  which 
the  Nav>'  may  be  rid  of  the  incompetent  as  well 
as  of  the  guilty  is  universally  admitted. 

Upshur  was  also  interested  in  the  enlisted 
personnel,  whose  state  he  felt  was  greatly  in 
need  of  improvement  and  could  be  improved 
only  by  making  conditions  aboard  ship  more 
endurable.  However,  his  thoughts  on  this 
subject  were  slow  in  taking  tangible  form, 
and  his  responsibility  for  the  abolition  of 
flogging,  improvement  of  the  mess  and  naval 
hospital  facilities,  and  other  reforms  is,  no 
more  marked  than  that  of  certain  other 
secretaries. 

On  the  subject  of  naval  bases  Upshur  pre- 
sents a  contradiction,  with  views  that  were  in 
some  ways  broadly  prophetic,  in  others  very 


limited.  Pointing  out  the  increasing  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  in 
whaling,  trading,  and  settlement,  he  urged 
that  the  Gulf  of  California  be  thoroughly 
surveyed,  that  American  forces  in  the  Pacific 
be  doubled,  that  a  naval  base  be  established 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  a  naval  station  at 
Hawaii. 

In  another  naval  base  venture  Upshur  was 
less  far-sighted.  In  a  laudable  effort  to  make 
the  Navy  a  more  truly  national  institution 
he  extended  recruiting  to  the  Middle  West — 
with  good  results.  He  also  recommended  a 
naval  base  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
partly  to  provide  a  government  market  for 
some  of  the  products  of  the  region.  Such  ac- 
tion was,  of  course,  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  prevalent  but  unsound  practice  of  es- 
tablishing bases  for  political  reasons.  The 
base  was  built — at  Memphis — ^and  provided 
the  needed  market.  However,  it  was  so 
poorly  situated  and  generally  useless  for 
naval  purposes  that  Secretary  Bancroft  a 
few  years  later  put  an  end  to  it  as  a  valueless 
expenditure  of  national  funds. 

Upshur's  naval  career  was  terminated  in 
the  fall  of  1843  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State.  However,  his 
interest  in  the  Navy  continued,  and  he 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  for  February 
28,  1844,  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  the  new 
Princeton,  whose  main  gun,  the  *Teace- 
maker,"  could  fire  a  225-pound  shell.  As  part 
of  a  gala  party  he  witnessed  the  behavior  of 
the  ship  and  its  artillery,  then  retired  to  an 
official  banquet.  As  the  meal  was  finished, 
word  was  sent  to  the  notables  that  the 
"Peacemaker"  was  to  be  fired  once  more. 
Upshur  rose  and,  indicating  the  empty 
champagne  bottles  with  a  cheery  "Let  them 
remove  the  dead  men,"  climbed  to  the  main 
deck  to  watch  the  firing. 

Once  more  the  "Peacemaker"  spoke — 
with  tragic  results.  The  huge  cannon  burst. 
Seldom  has  such  a  calamity  claimed  more 
eminent  victims.  Killed  instantly  were 
Secretary  of  State  Upshur,  Secretary  of 
Navy  Gilmer,  Commander  Kennon  of  the 
Princeton,  President  Tyler's  father-in-law, 
the  American  minister  to  Holland,  and  two 
seamen.  Many  others,  including  Commodore 
Stockton,  were  wounded  but  recovered. 

Among  our  Secretaries  of  Navy  it  is  not 
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altogether  easy  to  assign  Abel  Upshur's  rank. 
He  served  for  only  two  years  in  time  of  peace, 
died  suddenly  and  tragically,  and  was  soon 
forgotten.  Moreover  the  American  Navy,  in 
the  forty  years  which  preceded  the  Civil 
War,  had  other  able  civilian  leaders,  some  of 
whom  bore  more  responsibility  for  certain 
reforms  than  did  he.  Yet  even  in  the  face  of 
strong  competition  Upshur  is  still  a  secretary 
of  great  stature.  In  his  dealings  with  Con- 
gress he  was  able  to  get  greitly  increased 
appropriations  for  the  Navy  in  spite  of  able 
and  well-entrenched  opposition.  Moreover, 
he  evolved  a  definite  philosophy  of  seapower 
and  a  sensible  and  definite  naval  policy 
based  on  the  realities  of  international  poli- 
tics and  America's  strategic  position.  As  an 
administrator  he  proved  himself  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  men  and  a  powerful  foe  of 
both  Congressional  inertia  and  service  con- 
servatism. In  naval  law  and  naval  organiza- 
tion, both  ashore  and  afloat,  his  contribu- 
tions have  lasted — with  changes — to  the 
present  day.  He  fathered  the  first  successful 
steam  vessel  in  the  United  States  Navy  and 
secured  the  authorization  of  the  first  iron 
warship.  Upshur  also  aided  greatly  in  the 
evolution  of  a  system  for  ridding  the  Navy 
of  its  commissioned  deadwood.  He  also  gave 


an  impetus  to  naval  education.  Naval  pro- 
curement he  made  more  efficient  and  honest. 
To  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  his  immedi- 
ate predecessors  or  successors,  he  employed 
scientific  research  to  help  the  Navy  in  solving 
its  problems.  And  he  did  all  of  these  things 
within  a  two-year  period. 

But  even  these  immense  contributions  do 
not  fully  measure  Upshur's  greatness  as  a 
Secretary  of  Navy.  In  the  type  of  vision, 
which  lifted  Department  organization  out  of 
chaos,  for  forced  retirement  of  the  unfit 
among  commissioned  personnel,  for  seeing 
that  goods  procured  by  the  Navy  were  of 
high  grade  and  reasonable  price,  the  country 
is  indebted  in  large  measure  to  Upshur.  The 
more  forward-looking  officers  of  his  day  could 
thank  him  for  supporting  every  movement 
looking  toward  reform  and  improvement. 
But  this  was  only  a  partial  and  inadequate 
measure  of  his  greatness.  In  the  type  of 
vision  that  foresees  the  future  to  the  extent 
of  twenty,  sixty,  even  a  hundred  years,  and 
seeks  to  guide  development  accordingly, 
Upshur  was  far  ahead  of  any  other  man  of 
his  day,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Navy — one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  far-seeing  civilian 
chiefs  that  the  United  States  Navy  has  ever 
had. 


THE  MEN  WHO  CAME  TO  DINNER 

Contributed  by  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  H.  B.  SEIM,  U,  S.  Navy 

In  the  Hoover  era,  the  U.S.S.  Arkansas  was  at  one  time  ordered  to  San  Francisco  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  take  passage  in  her  to  the  east  coast.  Although  the  projected  voyage  never  materialized, 
plans  had  progressed  to  the  point  where  pre-embarkation  festivities  were  in  order.  One  of  the  more 
prominent  hostesses  of  Palo  Alto  honored  the  officers  of  the  Arkansas  by  extending  to  them,  through 
the  Fleet  Commandei:,  an  invitation  to  attend  a  party  given  for  the  President.  The  party  was  to  follow 
a  small  private  dinner  to  which  the  officers  were  not  invited. 

In  the  interests  of  punctuality,  the  Fleet  Commander  advanced  the  "time  of  reporting"  given  in 
the  invitation  by  a  liberal  amount  before  passing  the  information  about  the  party  to  his  next  junior. 
As  the  invitation  filtered  step  by  step  down  the  chain  of  command,  each  stage  was  marked  by  a  similar 
advance  in  time,  as  a  result  of  which  the  officers  invited  to  the  after-dinner  party  arrived  fuUy  an  hour 
and  a  half  early. 

The  embarrassment  and  discomfort  of  the  officer  guests,  innocent  victims  of  this  "super-efficiency," 
was  equalled  only  by  the  icy  tone  of  the  hostess  as  she  greeted  them.  "Gentlemen,  if  you  had  been 
invited  to  dinner,  you  would  have  missed  three  courses  already.  But  nobody  here  invited  you  to  dinner!" 

(The  Proceedings  will  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  Proceepings), 
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A  NEW  MAP   FOR  STRATEGISTS 

By  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  A.  BOND,  U.  S.  Navy 


THE  Admiral  stepped  to  the  deck  of  his 
flagship  late  that  night.  He  found  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  several  others  of  his 
assistants  waiting  for  him.  From  the  manner 
in  which  they  accompanied  him  to  his  cabin, 
it  was  obvious  that  something  serious  had 
happened.  While  walking  up  the  deck  they 
told  him  that  the  long  expected  crisis  had 
arrived,  and  dispatches  were  already  coming 
in.  The  first  half  of  the  really  important  one 
had  been  decoded  and  it  was  apparent  that 
the  Admiral  was  to  form  a  task  force  and 
get  underway  in  a  hurry — ^but  not  to  the 
expected  place. 

At  dawn  they  were  on  their  way.  Other 
units  joined  them  until  an  imposing  force  of 
ships  was  headed  for  the  objective.  After 
breakfast  the  Admiral  ordered  a  meeting  of 
the  staff.  His  cabin  was  in  disorder;  there 
were  charts  and  books  everywhere.  It  was 
manifest  that  he'd  been  up  all  night  going 
over  the  situation,  and  it  was  equally  clear 
that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
dozens  of  reference  works.  Here  was  the  navi- 
gation chart  of  the  area;  there  an  Air  Force 
planning  chart;  a  National  Geographic  map; 
and  several  volumes  of  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica.  There  were  intelligence  reports  and 
summaries;  bulletins;  and  even  a  copy  of 
Life  open  at  an  article  on  this  area. 

The  material  was  available,  little  nuggets 
of  it  here  and  there,  each  of  them  important 
but  none  of  them  joined  together  in  proper 
relation  to  the  whole.  They  were  scattered 
all  about  the  cabin — and  when  the  Admiral 
began  discussing  how  the  Task  Force  would 
enter  the  Straits  and  commence  operations 
inside  .  .  .  the  fun  began.  No  one  could  re- 
member the  answers  to  such  questions  as: 
Would  that  harbor  take  a  carrier?  Was 
this  beach  satisfactory  for  an  amphibious 
landing?  Is  this  spot  a  bomber  field  or  an 
emergency  landing  field?  What  section  of 
that  railroad  oflFers  the  best  target?  Can 
we  get  those  mountains  on  the  radar  as 
we  pass  through  the  Strait?  These  were 
all   catchy   but   legitimate   questions   that 


needed  to  be  answered  as  the  conference 
rolled  on,  and  the  answers  were  right 
there  in  the  cabin — but  it  took  far  too  long 
to  assemble  them  or  even  locate  them. 
And  once  assembled,  it  was  a  difficult  task  to 
present  a  complete  picture  of  the  problem. 
The  Admiral  exclaimed  a  half  dozen  times, 
"Why  can't  we  put  all  these  blasted  facts 
together  on  one  piece  of  paper?"  What  he 
wanted  was  a  new  kind  of  map. 

Forty-four  hundred  miles  away  the  Gen- 
eral had  been  called  back  from  his  game  of 
golf.  His  dispatches  were  coming  in,  too.  His 
problem  was  a  matter  of  strategic  bombing 
and  close  work  with  the  naval  forces  already 
underway  for  the  target.  But  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  area  was  as  hard  to  dig  up  as  it 
had  been  for  the  Admiral.  Of  course  he  had 
the  intelligence — it  had  been  G-2'ed  to  the 
limit,  but  the  essential  material  must  be 
collected  from  a  dozen  diflFerent  sources.  To 
get  an  overall  strategic  picture  of  what  it  was 
about?  No  flux!  The  best  that  could  be  done 
for  each  command  was  to  dig  it  out  for  him- 
self and  record  it  as  clearly  as  possible  on  one 
of  the  few  large  maps  at  hand.  Likely  this 
map  was  already  cluttered  up  with  a  lot  of 
irrelevant  information  and  the  projection 
was  distorted.  .  .  .  Well,  it  just  didn't  suit 
the  purpose  at  all. 

Now  let's  leave  these  hypothetical  char- 
acters sweating  it  out  as  best  they  can  and 
turn  to  meet  the  problem  under  considera- 
tion, the  Strategic  Map.  What  is  it  that  these 
unhappy  warriors  require  to  help  them  make 
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their  important  decisions?  Is  it  possible  to 
provide  them  with  a  really  good  strategic 
map?  I  think  so. 

What  should  this  map  contain?  Right  off, 
we  should  stress  the  difference  between  the 
needs  of  the  strategist  and  the  tactician.  The 
strategic  map  should  be  one  wherein  are  pre- 
sented the  broad  facts  of  a  strategic  nature, 
plotted  in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other. 
All  non-essential  details  should  be  excluded. 
From  the  definition  of  strategy,  this  map 
should  assist  the  commander  in  the  science  of 
concentrating  an  effective  force  at  a  given 
place  and  time,  and  should  assist  him  in 
maneuvering  on  a  broad  scale  the  forces  un- 
der his  command. 

Broadly  speaking,  strategic  information 
may  be  placed  under  the  headings  of  (a) 
topography,  (b)  hydrography,  (c)  meteor- 
ology, (d)  communications,  (e)  economics, 
(f)  political  factors,  (g)  scientific  factors, 
and  (h)  sociological  factors.  Obviously  it 
would  be  impossible  to  display  all  these  fac- 
tors on  a  single  map,  but  this  information 
should  be  available  in  supplement  so  as  to 
understand  properly  the  strategic  situation. 

It  might  be  argued  that  naval  charts 
provide  all  the  strategic  or  operational  infor- 
mation needed  for  the  seaman.  This  no 
longer  is  true.  Operations  today  are  sure  to 
involve  all  three  services — if  not  immedi- 
ately, then  eventually.  Even  the  statesman 
is  implicated. 

Much  of  this  information  may  be  placed 
on  a  map  without  cluttering  it,  by  wise  use 
of  symbols,  map-size  insert  maps,  written 
descriptions,  and  in  certain  cases,  overlays. 
It  is  not  just  an  intelligence  map,  nor  an 
aviator's  map,  nor  a  surface  nor  subsurface 
navigator's  chart;  nor  a  railroad  or  auto- 
mobile map,  nor  a  terrain  map  for  the  in- 
fantryman or  artilleryman,  but  a  map  for  the 
commander,  the  statesman,  and  the  student. 
It  should  also  help  to  present  the  intelligence 
summary,  with  the  current  intelligence  super- 
imposed, if  needed. 

Here,  then,  is  the  information  that  should 
be  found  in  this  map: 

(a)  Geography:  (on  a  relatively  broad  scale, 
naming  important  objects  only) 

(1)  Coastlines. 

(2)  Significant  rivers,   lakes,   waterways. 

(3)  Contours  and  altitudes. 


(4)  General  character  of  terrain,  such  as 
marsh,  desert,  jungle,  or  cultivated 
areas,  in  order  to  display  trafiicability. 

(5)  Cities  and  towns. 

(6)  Land  ice  (permanent). 

(7)  Major  political  boundaries. 

(b)  Hydrography: 

(1)  Water  depths,  indicated  by  shading  at 
5,  10,  20,  100  and  500  fathoms  (thus 
indicating  suitable  depths  for  am- 
phibious, submarine,  mining,  and  task 
force  operations).  Individual  sound- 
ings for  important  controlling  depths 
only. 

(2)  General  ocean  currents  and  excep- 
tional tidal  conditions. 

(3)  Limit  of  radar  range  from  shore  to 
seaward,  to  indicate  where  a  ship  may 
use  radar  to  fix  a  position  and  when 
it  can  be  observed  by  radar  from 
ashore. 

(c)  Maritime  establishments: 

(1)  Bases,  large,  medium,  and  small,  with 
controlling  depth  of  water. 

(2)  Base  facilities:  repair,  fuel,  drydock- 
ing,  and  cargo  handling. 

(3)  Anchorages,  large  or  small,  with  con- 
trolling depth  of  water. 

(d)  Military      establishments:      (permanent 
only) 

(1)  Fort,  camp,  command  post. 

(2)  Depot,  dump,  staging  area. 

(3)  Fixed  defenses,  line  or  area. 

(e)  Aviation  establishments: 

(1)  Airfields:  heavy,  medium,  fighter  or 
emergency,  with  capacity  of  field  in 
type,  and  fixed  facilities. 

(2)  Seaplane  base:  ramp,  alighting  area. 

(3)  Air  depots. 

(f)  Amphibious:    (for    operations    of    BLT 
or  larger  only) 

(1)  Suitable  approach  areas. 

(2)  Beaches:  capacity  to  receive. 

(3)  Beach  exits:  trafficability  and  gradi- 
ents. 

(g)  Transportation: 

(1)  Railroads:  marshalling  yards,  tunnels, 
bridges,  shops,  and  stations. 

(2)  Roads:  bridges,  tunnels,  critical 
stretches. 

(3)  Navigable  inland  waterways. 

(4)  Transportability  of  terrain. 
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(h)  Major    slrategic    targets:    (beside   those 
mentioned  above) 

(1)  Power:  vital  generating  plants. 

(2)  Fuel:  refineries,  wells,  pipes,  and 
tanks. 

(3)  Target  systems  as  designated. 

(4)  Magazines:  ammunition,  chemical 
warfare,  atomic  bombs. 

(5)  Guided  missile  launching  sites  or  areas. 

(6)  Radars:  fixed  and  permanent. 

(7)  Shipyards  and  port  facilities. 
(l)    Insert  maps  and  tables: 

(1)  Meteorological  data:  (for  main  seasons) 

(a)  Gales,  visibility,  fog,  cloud  cover, 
temperature. 

(b)  Winds:  direction  and  velocity. 

(c)  Waves  and  surf  (for  amphibious 
landings) . 

(d)  Icing  (for  aviation). 

(e)  Sunrise  and  sunset  tables  (ap- 
proximate only). 

(2)  Distances: 

(a)  To  important  places  off  the  map, 
airline,  ground  and  sea. 

(b)  Distances  between  important 
places  on  the  map,  with  space  for 
additional  figures  desired. 

(3)  Blow-ups  of  important  bases  or  areas: 
(such  as  Norfolk  area) 

(a)  When  important  to  show  details. 

(b)  When  main  map  is  too  crowded. 

(4)  Shipping  and  air  routes. 

(5)  Relation  of  subject  area  to  surrounding 
areas,  with  surrounding  map  identifi- 
cations, and  index  of  more  detailed 
and  specialized  maps  for  further  ref- 
erence purposes. 

(6)  Bydrograpkic:  (supplemental) 

(a)  Water  temperatures,  summer  and 
winter. 

(b)  Sound  conditions  (for  ASW), 


(c)  Temperature  gradients. 

(d)  Sea    ice:    limits    and    types,    by 


(7)   Time  zones. 

It  is  again  emphasized  that  only  objects 
of  interest  to  the  modern  strategist  should 
be  shown.  Not  every  railroad  is  important, 
nor  is  every  bridge  or  tunnel,  hydroelectric 
dam,  or  power  plant.  If  more  detailed  infor- 
mation is  desired,  let  the  navigator  get  out 
his  charts  and  the  intelligence  officer  his  sur- 
vey or  encyclopedia.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  temporary  dispositions  such  as  portable 
radars,  camps,  troops,  aircraft,  or  mobile 
artillery;  however,  space  should  be  available 
to  use  it  as  a  situation  map  if  desired,  by 
marking  up  the  map,  colored  pins,  overlays, 
etc.  Not  all  the  cities  need  be  named,  but 
densely  populated  areas  should  be  indicated. 
The  map  must  have  on  it  proper  definitions, 
interpretations,  and  legends,  and  on  its 
reverse  side  sufficient  data  to  describe  the 
area  more  fully,  such  as  one  may  find  on  the 
reverse  of  pilot  charts  of  the  ocean  areas. 

To  give  the  best  presentation  of  time  and 
space,  the  Lambert  conformal  conic  projec- 
tion is  recommended.  Meridians  and  parallels 
should  be  indicated  but  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  main  items.  Compass  roses 
should  be  used  sparingly,  if  at  all.  The  map 
should  be  carefully  colored  and  shaded  to 
give  emphasis  to  prominent  items,  and  yet 
maintain  a  clear  overall  picture. 

The  duties  of  the  planners  and  the  Fleet 
Commanders  are  vastly  more  complicated 
than  ever  before.  They  should  be  given  every 
assistance  in  a  difficult  and  important  task. 
Let  us  devise  for  them  a  Strategic  Map,  as 
useful  as  the  Hydrographic  chart  is  to  our 
navigators. 
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RACIAL   CHARACTERISTICS  AND   FIGHTING 

CAPACITY  OF   THE   GERMAN 

By  CAPTAIN  ROLAND  E.  KRAUSE,  V.S.N. 


FOR  two  thousand  years  the  area  known 
to  us  as  Germany  has  been  the  pressure 
center  of  Europe,  from  which  endless 
armies  of  men  and  women  have  moved  to 
Scandinavia,  England,  France,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, the  Americas,  and  other  countries.  An- 
thropological studies  indicate  a  far  wider 
diffusion  of  Teutonic  blood  than  at  first 
glance  appears  credible.  Even  in  Spain  we 
find  the  blonde,  blue-eyed  remnant  of  the 
Goth  and  Visigoth  invasion.  These  Teutonic 
people  were  ever  cosmopolitan,  world-citi- 
zens, and  readily  made  themselves  at  home 
wherever  their  emigrations  took  them.  From 
the  time  of  the  first  contact  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  until  the  present  day,  the  popu- 
lation of  Germany  has  always  been  rela- 
tively dense,  for  it  was,  and  is,  a  strong  vital 
race  sustained  in  an  energy-building  climate. 
The  keenness  of  their  struggle  through  the 
years  has  maintained  a  healthy  race. 

Recurrent  pressures  from  without  have 
also  had  their  effect.  Germany  has  been  the 
battle  ground  of  Europe  and  the  resulting 
invasions  have  left  their  mark.  Thus  in  the 
east  we  find  a  German  with  a  strong  ad- 
mixture of  Slavic  blood,  while  in  the  south 
he  has  been  mixed  with  Alpine  and  Mediter- 
ranean blood.  The  race  has  changed;  the 
German  has  taken  on  other  attributes,  yet 
much  of  the  original  remains,  not  so  much 
perhaps  in  percentage  as  in  the  dominance  of 
the  Teutonic  strain.  These  people  still  have 
much  in  common  with  the  dreaming,  drink- 
ing, singing,  impulsive  Germans  described  by 
Tacitus,  but  new  blood  infusions  and  the 
molding  influence  of  civilization  have  pro- 
duced the  modern  progeny. 

The  Germans  have  always  lacked  unity. 
Their  history  is  replete  with  internecine 
strife  and  war — of  province  allied  against 
province.  Real  political  union  dates  from 
1870  when  the  provinces  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  France.  Inner  union  had, 


however,  not  been  achieved,  for  the  Ger- 
mans remained  provincial  in  thought  and 
sentiment.  This  was  in  evidence  even  during 
World  War  I;  moreover,  the  people  were 
split  into  many  political  parties.  The  disas- 
trous effect  of  that  war  with  the  unilateral 
dictates  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
continued  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  vic- 
tors served  to  weld  these  people  into  one,  and 
union  to  the  nth  degree  became  a  vital  tenet 
of  Hitler's  dogma.  "Ein  Reich;  ein  Volk;  ein 
Fuehrer"  (One  state;  one  people;  one 
leader)  became  the  watchword. 

The  boundaries  between  the  provinces  dis- 
appeared in  theory  at  least,  and  Germany 
stood  united  as  never  before.  Union  makes 
strength,  and  this  went  to  their  heads.  They 
felt  they  had  the  strength  and,  given  the  will, 
they  could  do  anything.  A  decree  is  signed 
and  boundaries  fall  away;  a  proclamation  is 
made  and  political  parties  are  dissolved.  The 
tendency  was  that  whatever  the  Nazis 
wished  they  could  make  it  so  by  proclama- 
tion. The  thoughts,  the  hearts,  the  souls  of 
men  may  perhaps  be  guided  but  never  com- 
manded. 

While  Hitler  achieved  strong  political 
union,  sharp  inner  divisions  not  only  con- 
tinued to  exist  but  actually  grew.  Some  dis- 
senters were  eliminated,  more  were  thrown 
into  concentration  camps,  but  still  the  prob- 
lem continued  to  plague  them.  Although 
Hitler  had  a  very  strong  foUowing  and  com- 
manded a  nationalist  sentiment  of  close  to 


Captain  Krause,  as  Assistant  U.  S.  Naval  At- 
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100%,  the  Nazi  party  and  its  practices 
caused  sharp  inner  cleavages.  This  had  a 
deleterious  effect  on  the  German  war  effort. 
It  was  not  so  apparent  when  German  arms 
were  going  from  success  to  success,  but  when 
the  going  got  tough  it  was  most  difficult  for 
those  of  divergent  ideologies  to  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  each  other.  There 
was  bickering  and  friction  all  down  the  line. 
Even  the  top  Nazis,  as  revealed  in  the  course 
of  the  Nuremberg  trials,  broke  up  in  violent 
dissension. 

The  German  is  highly  impressionable  and 
sensitive  to  new  ideas  in  extraordinary  de- 
gree. He  swallows  an  idea  uncritically;  he  is 
completely  dominated  by  it;  and  then  he 
may  just  as  readily  discard  it.  It  indicates  a 
psychological  instability.  He  is  inclined  to  go 
to  extremes  and  frequently  seems  a  bit  un- 
balanced. The  urge  to  union  during  the  Nazi 
regime  is  an  illustration  of  this.  His  attitude 
on  propaganda  is  an  even  better  one.  Hardly 
had  World  War  I  broken  out  when  the  enemy 
unleashed  a  flood  of  propaganda  against  the 
Germans,  but  the  latter  scarcely  deigned  to 
answer.  In  post-war  years,  they  realized  their 
mistake  and  came  to  appreciate  the  efficacy 
of  this  weapon.  So  they  said,  "We  must  make 
propaganda,"  and  they  went  hard  at  it — un- 
skiUf ully,  even  crudely. 

The  German  is  a  character  of  extreme 
complexity,  full  of  contradictions — a  mixture 
of  qualities  which  may  combat  and  neutralize 
each  other.  Despite  an  open  and  frank  dis- 
position, he  is  inclined  to  be  self-conscious 
and  touchy;  his  vanity,  unlike  that  of  the 
Englishman  which  is  sure  and  steady,  is 
flighty.  One  finds  it  difficult  to  know  just 
how  to  take  him;  thus  he  has  become  the 
despair  of  many  a  diplomat,  and  is  so  today. 
He  is  positive,  direct-acting,  and  tenacious 
to  the  degree  of  stubbornness.  Compromise 
is  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  if  he  is  to  be  in- 
duced to  compromise,  this  should  be  worked 
out  for  him.  The  third  Lusitania  note  from 
the  United  States  to  Germany  in  1915 
paved  the  way  for  a  compromise  in  the  wag- 
ing of  the  submarine  war  on  commerce,  but, 
if  the  Germans  realized  it,  they  did  nothing 
to  exploit  it.  He  is  dogged  in  high  degree,  and 
his  patience  reaches  down  to  the  very  roots 
of  his  being. 

On  the  surface  he  is  apt  to  appear  rough 


and  crude,  but  essentially  he  is  soft-hearted, 
good-natured,  sentimental,  and  idealistic.  It 
would  appear  therefore  that  his  martial 
character  is  not  inherent  but  thrust  upon 
him  by  outside  circumstances.  Centuries  of 
warfare,  invasions,  enemies  round  about, 
have  given  him  this  plus  a  great  military 
ability. 

Like  all  Nordics,  the  German  has  the  habit 
of  introspection,  the  tendency  to  self-analy- 
sis, a  willingness  to  face  facts  no  matter  how 
disagreeable.  His  nervous  and  mental  ener- 
gies turn  him  to  reflection  and  deliberation 
before  action.  Nordic  self-assertion  is  not 
lacking  in  him,  for  he  has  will-power,  initia- 
tive, enterprise  and  acquisitiveness;  yet  his 
docility  to  autocratic  control  is  notable.  He 
looks  humbly  to  all  those  above  his  station. 

A  cartoon  of  long  ago  typifies  the  German 
as  "Sleepy  Michael" — a  man  arousing  him- 
self but  still  half-asleep.  There  is  still  much 
of  truth  in  this  picture,  for  the  German 
naturally  lapses  within  himself  so  that  an 
outer  impulse  is  necessary  to  arouse  him. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  lazy  and  falls 
to  sleep  at  his  work;  on  the  contrary  he  is 
industrious  and  lapses  into  singleminded 
concentration  thereon,  wherein  he  becomes 
unaware  of  influences  or  events  around  him. 
On  the  street  one  may  even  see  how  the  Ger- 
man comes  out  of  his  inner  self  when  a  band 
strikes  up. 

The  American  probably  exceeds  the  Ger- 
man in  toughness  of  moral  and  physical 
fiber,  but  the  latter  is  less  highly  strung, 
more  phlegmatic,  and  therefore  his  endur- 
ance is  greater.  The  German  can  stand 
longer,  sit  longer,  eat  longer,  drink  longer^ 
and  dream  longer  than  any  other  people  ex- 
cept the  Orientals.  He  could  perhaps  also 
play  longer  than  others,  but  his  mood  runs 
to  work  rather  than  play.  He  has  drugged 
himself  with  work,  and  has  found  it  his 
refuge  in  trying  ti^es. 

The  German  does  not  naturally  go  in  for 
sports  and  this  may  explain  his  lack  of  physi- 
cal alertness,  vivacity,  and  audacity,  com- 
pared to  other  men.  This  lack  has  been 
partially  counteracted  by  rigorous  training 
in  the  armed  forces.  Subsequent  to  World 
War  I  when  Germany  was  demilitarized, 
sports  were  promoted  to  aid  physical  de- 
velopment. 
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RETURN  TO  THE  WAYS  OF  PEACE 


Like  all  branches  of  the  Germanic  tree,  the 
German  is  gifted  with  the  invaluable  quality 
of  individual  initiative,  which  has  perhaps 
done  more  than  any  other  to  give  world 
dominance  to  this  blood  strain.  Other  racial 
stocks  possess  this  attribute  only  in  limited 
degree,  for  theirs  is  a  tendency  to  herd  in- 
stinct. However,  the  German  has  lost  much 
of  his  individualism  as  a  necessary  sur- 
render for  organization  and  unity,  and  in  a 
sense  has  become  a  cog  in  the  state  and  in- 
dustrial machine.  Obedience  has  been  in- 
stilled in  him  to  such  a  high  degree  and  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  the  American  that 
the  German  will  obey  the  letter  rather  than 
the  spirit  of  an  order.  Yet,  experience  in 
both  World  Wars  shows  that  individual 
initiative  is  not  a  dead  trait  in  the  German 
character;  moreover  there  are  some  inspiring 
examples  of  it,  as  for  instance,  General 
Francois'  move  at  the  Battle  of  Tanncnberg 
in  1914  which  turned  a  German  victory  into 
a  Russian  rout,  and  General  Rommel's  cam- 
paign in  North  Africa  during  the  recent  war. 

The  German  stands  in  the  forefront  of 


scholars.  He  is  surpassed  by  no  other  in  his 
grasp  of  the  sciences  insofar  as  they  concern 
the  inanimate  side  of  life;  his  achievements 
in  archaeology,  chemistry,  and  physics  are 
conspicuous.  He  reasons  well,  but  his  power 
of  imagination  is  great  and  the  two  fre- 
quently conflict.  He  is  likely  to  pursue  ideas 
tenaciously  into  the  realm  of  phantasy  and 
contrary  to  any  possibilities.  Grand  Admiral 
Doenitz  and  others  in  authority  had  an 
idie  {ixe  that  the  German  submarine  war  on 
commerce  would  produce  decisive  effect  in 
World  War  II,  when  cold  and  sober  calcula- 
tion should  have  indicated  that  the  Allies 
were  on  the  way  to  overcoming  the  menace 
in  1942  and  that  with  the  submarine  re- 
verses of  the  spring  of  1943  decisive  success 
could  no  longer  be  hoped  for. 

Germany  occupies  a  median  position  as  a 
producer  of  inventors  and  men  of  genius; 
her  forte  is  rather  the  development,  or  im- 
provement, of  the  known.  An  American  in- 
vented the  submarine  but  the  Germans  de- 
veloped it  to  its  highest  point  in  World  War  I, 
Even  though  German  development  was  ar- 
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rested  by  her  defeat  in  that  war,  they  en- 
tered World  War  II  with  a  small  but  very 
effective  submarine  arm.  It  distinguished  it- 
self with  most  important  developments  dur- 
ing the  recent  war,  such  as  "snorkel"  and  a 
radically  new  drive  to  give  the  U-boat  a  high 
submerged  speed. 

Where,  however,  the  German  seeks  to 
lead,  govern  or  win  other  people,  he  shows  a 
marked  deficiency,  for  here  he  is  face  to  face 
with  men.  His  history  in  colonization  and  in 
adoption  of  foreign  elements  into  the  Ger- 
man family  furnishes  a  series  of  examples 
which  prove  the  issue,  such  as  his  miserable 
failure  in  Southwest  Africa  where  he  aroused 
the  enmity  of  the  Hottentots  and  the 
Hereros,  and  the  disappointing  amalgama- 
tion of  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  follow- 
ing the  war  of  1870.  He  has  persistently  failed 
to  win  the  allegiance,  the  loyalty,  and  the 
respectful  regard  of  other  people  at  home 
and  abroad  who  came  under  his  dominion. 
The  Germans  realized  this  weakness  on  their 
part  and  in  World  War  II  endeavored  to 
profit  by  past  lessons  in  governing  Norway, 
Denmark,  France,  Holland,  and  other  coun- 
tries, but  again  they  failed.  It  is  just  as  im- 
possible to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear  as  it  is  to  change  fundamental  racial 
characteristics. 

The  Prussian,  in  whom  Nordic  blood  pre- 
dominates, is  the  aggressive  element  amongst 
the  German  people.  This  is  said  advisedly 
even  though  the  leader  of  Nazi  Germany  was 
an  Austrian  and  certain  South-Germans  were 
notable  pillars  of  support.  Whether  for  good 
or  ill,  the  Prussian  has  been  the  driving 
power.  Perhaps  most  of  the  human  relations 
friction  is  attributable  to  him  rather  than 
the  amiable  South-German.  The  former  took 
to  heart  the  advice  of  Prince  Buelow,  "If  you 
cannot  be  loved,  then  you  must  be  feared." 
Where  the  wise  man  uses  oil  in  his  relations 
with  his  fellowmen,  the  Prussian  uses  sand- 
paper. In  fact,  tactlessness  is  a  national  trait 
of  the  (German;  Ribbentrop,  the  German 
Ambassador  in  London,  giving  the  Nazi 
salute  to  the  King  of  England,  is  one  of  the 
highlights  of  our  time.  The  German  tends 
to  develop  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his 
own  power  and  at  the  same  time  underesti- 
mates that  of  other  peoples.  Moreover  there 
is  a  persistent  incapacity  of  the  German  to 


understand  another  man's  point  of  view. 

One  is  struck  by  the  small  amount  of  hate 
that  the  German  engendered  for  his  enemies 
in  recent  times  and  by  the  philosophical  way 
in  which  he  accepts  defeat.  The  conditions 
of  war  are  ingrained  in  his  nature — someone 
wins  and  someone  must  lose — it  is  all  part  of 
the  game.  If  one  does  not  fight  fair,  and  the 
Germans  considered  that  the  British  propa- 
ganda campaign  of  World  War  I  was  not 
fair,  then  he  will  begin  to  hate.  Thus,  "per- 
fidious Albion"  came  in  for  a  share  of  it, 
while  France,  although  Germany's  heredi- 
tary enemy,  was  respected  as  fighting  a  good 
fight.  However,  the  (German  cannot  hold  a 
grudge  for  long;  he  tends  to  forget  in  a  short 
while  and  will  then  make  up.  The  post- 
World  War  I  shift  of  German  policy  from 
enmity  to  conciliation  with  Great  Britain 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult  were 
this  not  sOk 

The  German  shows  a  persistent  tendency 
to  seek  personal  leadership  but  competent 
leaders,  particularly  in  diplomacy,  have  been 
lacking.  In  recent  decades  Bismarck  is  the 
only  star  in  the  firmament  of  their  states- 
manship. For  a  time  it  appeared  that  Hitler 
might  be  another,  but  his  mistakes  were  so 
appalling  that  his  earlier  successes  fade  into 
insignificance.  His  policy  led  to  ruin  and  no 
greater  indictment  can  be  made  of  a  states- 
man. 

Here  then  is  Germany's  vital  weakness; 
she  can  breed  a  competent  people  but  cannot 
raise  a  few  far  above  the  general  average. 
Napoleon's  precept,  "It  is  the  man  who  is 
wanted,  and  not  men,"  is  particularly  apt  in 
this  connection.  The  German  mind  and  char- 
acter tend  toward  narrowness  through  con- 
centration on  one  hne  of  endeavor,  but  fail  to 
achieve  broad  knowledge  and  vision.  More- 
over the  leader  must  be  a  master  of  men  and 
the  German's  aim  has  been  to  master  the 
inanimate  side  of  life.  It  is  a  race  of  techni- 
cally educated  men,  and  it  is  said  that  nine- 
tenths  of  such  men  work  for  those  liberally 
educated.  This  is  why  the  Jews  were  able  to 
garner  such  a  disproportionate  share  of 
German  wealth  between  the  two  World 
Wars  and  this  in  turn  contributed  to  the  na- 
tional resentment  which  we  have  witnessed 
in  recent  times.  The  British  nobility  has 
supplied  competent  leadership  to  its  country 
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but  the  German  nobility,  through  pride  of 
caste  and  birth,  failed  to  avail  itself  of  the 
quickening  influence  of  new  blood  and  gen- 
erally produced  men  of  sterile  minds.  Sup- 
pose the  British  had  supplied  Germany  with 
just  a  few  statesmen — what  a  power  they 
might  have  been! 

The  acid  test  of  fighting  capacity  is,  of 
course,  the  conduct  of  war.  In  two  World 
Wars  the  German  armed  forces  showed  su- 
perior ability,  high  morale,  technical  intelli- 
gence, and  staying-power.  They  produced 
able  organizers,  excellent  tacticians,  and 
competent-to-outstanding  military  strate- 
gists. They  were  weak  in  the  coordination  of 
strategy  on  the  top  level  and  fatally  deficient 
in  the  realm  of  policy. 

Hitler's  last-ditch  fight  has  left  Germany 
in  ruins.  During  the  last  war  she  lost  several 
millions  of  men  and  women — casualties  not 
only  at  the  front  but  i^  the  many  cities  laid 
waste.  Her  production  facilities  which  sur- 
vived the  bombing  are  being  dismantled, 
destroyed,  or  shipped  away  for  reparations, 
leaving  only  small  industry.  The  country  has 
been  partitioned  and  occupied.  She  will  not 
be  able  to  precipitate  another  World  War 


within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Yet,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  over  65,000,000  ethnic  Germans 
within  central  Europe.  As  a  group  they  are 
split  up  and  powerless,  but  as  an  individual 
the  German  remains  just  as  competent  a 
technician  and  fighting  man.  We  may  expect 
that  they  will  go  along  with  those  who  can 
and  will  help  them  on  their  feet  economically 
and  politically  to  rebuild  their  country.  The 
urge  to  union  is  by  no  means  dead;  it  will  in 
fact  be  promoted  by  current  conditions  of 
adversity. 

We  are  wont  these  days  to  speak  of  the 
atom  bomb  as  the  acme  of  modern  power  but 
here  in  the  form  of  65  million  Germans  we 
have  an  atom  bomb  of  incomparable  effect. 
How  this  force  will  exert  itself  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  know  that  the  statesmen  represent- 
ing the  great  democratic  and  communist 
ideologies  are  not  unmindful  thereof.  We 
know  too  that  the  German  by  nature  will 
incline  toward  democracy  and  has  so  de- 
clared himself  in  the  world  today.  Yet  it  will 
require  our  best  effort  and  wise  statesman- 
ship to  secure  for  the  forces  of  democracy 
this  potent  weapon  for  peace  or  war. 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY 

Contributed  by  LIEUTENANT  FRANK  C.  HEROLD,  U,  S.  Coast  Guard  (Retired) 

In  the  early  1930*s  I  was  skipper  of  an  off-shore  patrol  boat  operating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Like 
most  small  vessels  we  had  a  "character"  in  the  crew;  that  is,  one  of  those  individuals  who  was  always 
good  for  a  laugh.  He  took  and  gave  a  lot  of  ribbing.  Reasons  to  rib  him  were  abundant  because  "Tex/' 
our  ship's  cook,  was  a  genius  one  minute  and  a  moron  the  next. 

He  was  active  in  everything.  If  there  was  devilment  aboard,  Tex  was  probably  the  instigator.  If  it 
was  a  church  party,  he  was  probably  the  leader.  When  there  was  time  for  baseball  in  port,  Tex  was  the 
pitcher — and  a  good  one.  He  had  a  very  fast  ball  and  earned  the  reputation  among  the  crew  of  having 
a  "million  dollar  arm  and  a  ten  cent  head!"  We  never  knew  what  to  expect,  except  that  it  would  be 
original. 

One  day  at  sea  a  machinist's  mate  named  Galloway  made  a  very  sudden  bee-line  for  the  galley, 
seeking  shelter  from  a  bee  that  was  after  him.  Where  it  came  from  no  one  knew.  But  it  managed  to 
stay  about  two  inches  behind  Galloway's  ear,  buzzing  in  all  its  fury.  About  five  seconds  later  Tex 
came  flying  out  of  the  galley  hatch,  said  bee  now  after  him  and  buzzing  uncomfortably  close  to  the 
back  of  kis  neck.  Tex  was  waving  his  arms  frantically,  and  by  way  of  explanation  to  a  few  of  us  who 
were  looking  on  he  seriously  exclaimed: 

"This  blankety-blank  bee  thinks  I'm  Galloway!" 

(The  Proceedings  wiU  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to  and  printed  in,  the  Proceedings.) 


THE  WORST   MARINE   DISASTER   IN 

U.  S.   HISTORY 

f  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  RALPH  P.  DILLON,  U.  S,  Naval  Reserve 


K  up  the  noun,  "sultana,"  in  your 
favorite  dictionary  or  encyclopedia. 
Depending  upon  the  size  of  the  refer- 
rork,  you  will  find  that  it  means  (a)  the 
r  daughter  of  a  Sultan;  (b)  an  odd  sort 
i  found  in  Australasia;  and  (c)  a  type  of 
ss  grape.  What  you  will  noi  find  is  that 
ta  was  also  the  name  of  a  Mississippi 
steamboat,  a  name  that  deserves  a 
in  maritime  history  beside  that  of  the 
Ic.  Because  of  a  trick  of  fate,  the  story 
Sultana  is  virtually  unknown — yet  the 
ion  of  the  Sultana  as  the  result  of  a 
I  military  order  cost  the  lives  of  more 
han  any  other  single  catastrophe  in  the 
5  of  America. 

npared  to  the  TitaniCy  the  Sultana  was 
inghy  to  a  battleship.  She  was  certified 
ry  only  376  passengers,  a  frail  wooden 
^heeler  with  tall  twin  stacks  on  either 
[  her  pilot  house — a  typical  river  steam- 
When  the  great  White  Star  liner, 
ic,  sank  after  ramming  an  iceberg  in  the 
waters  of  the  north  Atlantic  on  her 
n  voyage  in  1912,  she  carried  1,517 
ind  women  to  their  deaths,  and  more 
$12,000,000  in  cargo  went  to  the  bot- 
The  Sultana,  small  and  obscure  as  she 
:laimed  the  lives  of  1,450  men  when 
lew  up!  Catastrophe  overtook  her  in 
1865,  and  even  today,  after  two  World 
her  death-toll  is  surpassed  only  by 
)f  the  Titanic,  a  British  ship,  and  two 
:  marine  disasters  in  China, 
.nt  had  just  captured  Vicksburg,  after 
I  and  terrible  siege,  when  the  Sultana 
uilt  in  1863.  She  was  launched  at  Cin- 
:i,  and  her  owners  were  James  C.  Ma- 
iV.  A.  Thornburgh  and  Dameron  C. 
L,  all  of  St.  Louis.  Since  steamboats 
)adly  needed  in  those  dark  days  of  the 
War,  the  Sultana  was  pressed  into 
ry  service  by  the  Federal  authorities 
t  before  her  paint  was  dry.  Mason,  who 


had  a  three-eighths  interest  in  her,  was 
master. 

During  her  short  life,  the  Sultana  saw  hard 
service.  Hers  were  no  peaceful  journeys  up 
and  down  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the 
Mississippi.  Not  for  her  were  the  thrilling 
races  against  rival  steamboats,  or  romantic 
moonlight  nights  with  Negro  roustabouts 
singing  on  the  f'ocsle.  Hers  were  races 
against  time,  churning  down  stream  and 
back  under  forced  draught,  to  hurry  supplies 
and  troops  where  they  were  needed.  There 
was  never  time  for  overhaul  or  for  any  sub- 
stantial repairs. 

The  Sultana  lay  at  New  Orleans,  loading 
sugar,  on  April  21,  1865.  Mason,  her  master, 
must  have  sighed  with  weary  relief  when  he 
saw  the  last  sack  on  board  and  gave  the 
order  to  get  under  way  for  Vicksburg.  The 
Civil  War  was  over — Richmond  had  capitu- 
lated. Grant  had  met  Lee  at  Appomattox 
Court  House  on  April  9.  In  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  a  nation  mourned — Abraham 
Lincoln  had  been  dead  less  than  a  week.  But 
the  war  was  not  over  for  the  Sultana.  Ahead 
of  her  was  a  long,  hard  journey  up-river,  and 
her  condition  was  rapidly  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  Her  hull  needed  paint,  her  paddles 
were  splintered  by  the  river  snags,  and  her 
boilers,  weakened  with  scale  and  rust,  were 
leaking  at  every  seam. 

When  she  put  into  Vicksburg  three  days 
later,  repairs  were  imperative.  Workmen 
were  brought  aboard  to  patch  her  flimsy 
boilers  just  enough  to  stand  the  pressure  of 


Lieutenant  Commander  Dillon  entered  the 
Navy  in  May,  1941,  and  spent  three  years  in  de- 
stroyer escorts  subsequent  to  duty  with  the  Dis- 
trict Intelligence  Office,  Twelfth  Naval  District. 
After  the  war  he  instructed  in  navigation  for  the 
Organized  Reserve  (Surface)  at  the  Naval  Ac- 
tivities at  Treasure  Island,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 
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the  northward  trip,  but  Destiny  had  other 
plans  in  store  for  the  Sultana. 

In  spite  of  the  protests  of  Capt.  Mason, 
the  Sultana  was  ordered  to  embark  on  a  large 
detachment  of  released  prisoners  of  war,  as 
well  as  two  companies  of  infantry  en  route  to 
Cairo,  Illinois,  to  be  mustered  out.  Accom- 
panying them  were  60  horses  and  mules. 
When  she  was  finally  ready  to  cast  off,  the 
Sultana  was  burdened  with  2,200  men  and  60 
animals — her  rated  capacity,  remember,  was 
only  376. 

On  April  26,  the  Sultana  limped  into 
Memphis,  leaking  steam  like  a  teakettle.  The 
patching  job  at  Vicksburg  was  just  a  make- 
shift, and  the  terrific  strain  of  pushing  up- 
stream with  six  times  her  rated  load  was 
beginning  to  tell.  Capt.  Mason  discharged  as 
much  of  his  cargo  as  possible  on  the  Memphis 
dock,  and  went  to  make  another  protest  to 
the  Federal  authorities.  He  might  as  well 
have  saved  his  breath,  for  he  was  told, 
"Patch  up  your  boilers  as  best  you  can,  but 
sail  you  must!"  The  Union  ofl5cer-in-charge 
was  anxious  to  get  the  returning  prisoners  of 
war  to  a  place  were  they  could  receive  proper 
medical  care,  and  Capt.  Mason's  vigorous 
*    objections  were  overruled. 

Picture  to  yourself  what  conditions  must 
have  been  aboard  that  poor  little  side- 
wheeler.  Into  every  available  space  were 
jammed  not  only  two  full  companies  of  able- 
bodied  soldiers  and  35  officers,  but  1,969 
sick,  half-starved  veterans  who  had  dragged 
out  months  of  war  in  the  stinking  confines  of 
Andersonville,  the  most  infamous  of  all  Con- 
federate prison  camps.  Clothed  in  tatters,  fed 
on  little  more  than  garbage,  forced  to  exist  in 
crude  shanties  or  dig  themselves  holes  in  the 
ground  like  animals,  these  pitiful  creatures 
were  desperately  in  need  of  clean  air,  good 
food,  and  above  all,  medical  attention.  Yet, 
crowded  almost  beyond  endurance  aboard 
the  Sultana^  they  were,  if  one  can  believe  re- 
ports, laughing  and  happy — they  were  going 
home! 

So  it  was  that  the  Sultana  put  out  into  the 
stream  and  headed  north  from  Memphis  on 
April  27,  1865.  She  lay  low  in  the  water  and 
her  paddle  wheels  groaned  as  they,  churned 
the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

Seven  miles  above  Memphis  the  channel 
winds  among  a  group  of  small  islands  and 
sand  bars,  known  to  pilots  of  the  day  as 


Paddy's  Hens  and  Chickens.  Just  as  she 
came  abreast  of  the  first  island,  the  Sultana 
was  rocked  by  a  terrific  explosion — one  of 
her  four  boilers  had  blown  up.  Shattered  by 
the  blast  her  decks  erupted  like  a  mad  vol- 
cano. Quickly  she  lost  headway  as  the  flames 
shot  up.  The  air  was  filled  with  screams  of 
dying  men.  Those  nearest  the  rails  were 
crushed  by  the  mass  of  clawing,  fear- 
maddened  victims  behind.  Those  who  could 
leaped  into  the  river  and  were  carried  away, 
but  only  a  few  reached  the  shallows.  Some, 
driven  by  panic,  swam  incredible  distances 
only  to  go  down  in  the  boiling  current. 

Stronger  men  might  have  saved  them- 
selves, but  what  chance  had  those  poor 
devils  who  were  hardly  able  to  stand,  let 
alone  swim.  One  brief  newspaper  account  of 
the  disaster  relates  how  five  hundred  souls 
huddljed  in  the  bows  of  the  vessel  to  escape 
the  flames  driven  aft  by  the  wind,  but  the 
stricken  Sultana  drifted  with  the  current 
and  the  flames  were  reversed — all  perished. 

The  pilot,  Caton,  escaped  injury  when  the 
pilot  house  was  blown  clear  and  he  fell  into 
the  river.  He,  and  others,  spread  a  rumor 
that  the  Sultana  had  been  blown  up  by  Con- 
federate sympathizers,  among  her  engineers. 
They  were  alleged  to  have  concealed  a  tor- 
pedo in  her  coal  and  then  escaped  by  small 
boat.  One  report  even  declared  that  they 
were  captured  and  shot.  However,  official  in- 
vestigation disproved  this  tale.  The  engi- 
neers perished  in  the  explosion,  and  it  was 
proved  that  the  Sultana's  boilers  were  badly 
fouled  with  sediment,  and  that  the  repairs 
had  been  faulty.  If  anyone  was  shot,  it  was 
probably  one  of  the  ghouls  who  came  to 
prowl  among  the  dead  in  search  of  loot.  The 
shattered  hulk  went  aground  on  a  sand  bar 
and  burned  to  the  waterline. 

No  one  knows  for  certain  how  many  men 
perished  that  night.  All  survivors  are  gone 
now,  and  even  the  records  of  the  former 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation 
have  been  reduced  to  a  summary  on  file  cards 
in  the  National  Archives.  This  source  sets  the 
death  toll  at  "more  than  1,500";  another 
estimates  it  as  1,450.  Because  of  the  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  details  of  his  funeral 
cortege  and  the  nation-wide  search  for  his 
assassins,  newspapers  of  the  day  relegated 
the  tragedy  of  the  Sultana  to  what  would, 
today,  be  the  stock-market  page; 


THE  NAVY  SEEKS  BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY 
AS  WELL  AS  COMBAT  EFFICIENCY 

By  COMMANDER  LAMAR  LEE,  Jr.,  5C,  b.  S.  Navy 


THINK  of  expanding  a  business  enter- 
prise 35  times  overnight!  That  is  what 
the  Navy  had  to  do  in  the  last  war. 
The  most  eflScient  business  enterprise  in  the 
world  could  not  expand  at  this  rapid  rate, 
without  waste,  even  under  ideal  circum- 
stances. The  Navy  was  called  upon  to  do  it 
at  a  time  of  confusion  and  uncertainty,  at  a 
time  when  everything  required  for  expansion 
was  in  short  supply. 

In  addition  to  expanding  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate,  the  Navy  was  called  upon  to 
make  monetary  decisions  that  were  related 
to  lives  as  well  as  to  economy.  This  fact,  in 
addition  to  the  rapid  expansion  and  the 
normal  complexities  of  military  supply, 
created  an  extremely  complicated  material 
control  problem.  Yet,  despite  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  this  problem,  the  Navy  did 
develop  controls  and  programs  designed  to 
make  maximum  use  of  every  appropriated 
dollar.  All  of  these  programs  are  interesting, 
but  this  article  will  be  confined  to  just  one  of 
them:  a  very  interesting  one — the  Navy's 
Inventory  Control  Program. 

The  program  was  started  in  1944,  by  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal,  with  the 
objective  that  the  supply  of,  and  the  demand 
for,  each  item  of  Navy  material  be  balanced 
— in  other  words,  with  the  objective  that  the 
Navy  determine  and  then  buy  exactly  what 
it  needs.  Overbuying  and  underbuying  are 
equally  serious  and  dangerous.  The  first 
results  in  wasted  production,  wasted  man- 
power, and  wasted  transportation;  the  sec- 
ond results  in  delays  to  schedules  and  costly 
emergency  procurement.  Serious  mistakes  in 
either  direction  could  in  time  of  war  cost 
victory  itself.  The  need  for  inventory  con- 
trol, the  means  of  determining  how  much  of 
each  item  should  be  procured  and  stocked, 
is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  extreme  and  im- 
mediate importance. 

Because  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  and  other 


leading  business  enterprises  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  yearly  for  many  years  to 
attain  inventory  control,  one  might  properly 
ask,  why  did  the  Navy  delay  until  1944  to 
start  its  inventory  control  program?  In 
answering  this  question  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  before  the  last  war  the  Navy 
had  no  need  for  such  a  program.  Only 
250,000  items  were  carried  in  stock;  these 
items,  called  General  Stores,  were  for  the 
most  part  common  types  of  supplies  that 
were  utilized  by  nearly  all  ships  and  stations. 
A  large  percentage  of  these  items  was 
cataloged  and  centrally  controlled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

With  the  advent  of  Worid  War  II  and  its 
impact  on  the  nation's  inventive  and  pro- 
ductive genius  which  in  turn  gave  the  Navy 
a  multiplicity  of  new  weapons  and  machines, 
the  number  of  items  stocked  increased  from 
approximately  250,000  to  over  3,000,000. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war  the  demand  for  all  items  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  supply,  the  Navy  fully  realized 
that  it  was  forced  to  buy  some  things  in  sub- 
stitution for  things  really  desired  and  that 
numerous  supply  and  distribution  systems 
were  springing  up  withih  the  Navy;  however, 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done,  at^he 
time,  to  stop  this  most  undesirable  situation. 
For  instance,  the  engineers  in  the  Bureau  of 


Commander  Lee,  since  graduating  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1933,  has  served  afloat  in  all 
types  of  major  combatant  vessels  and  ashore  at 
two  naval  shipyards.  During  World  War  II,  he 
served  as  Supply  OflScer  in  Command  of  the 
Naval  Supply  Depot,  Guam.  Shortly  after  the 
termination  of  the  War  he  was  assigned  as  Chief 
of  the  Inventory  Control  Ofl5ce  in  the  Ofl5ce  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Material 
Division).  Commander  Lee  at  present  is  Supply 
Officer  of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  with 
additional  duty  as  Submarine  Supply  Officer. 
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F  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SQUADRON  ONE  OVER  ALASKA 


Ships  realized  only  too  well  the  deairabiiity  of 
having  the  same  types  of  electrical  equip- 
ment on  all  new  aircraft  carriers.  This  ideal 
situation  would  have  permitted  a  relatively 
small  stock  of  repair  parts,  would  have  per- 
mitted a  simple  distribution  system,  and 
would  have  allowed  emergency  transfers  of 
repair  parts  between  the  ships  at  sea. 

No  single  manufacturer  or  group  of  manu- 
facturers, however,  had  in  stock  enough  of 
the  type  of  electrical  equipment  desired  for 
all  of  the  aircraft  carriers  being  built;  nor 
could  they  manufacture  the  amounts  re- 
quired without  re-tooling.  The  choice,  there- 
fore, had  to  be  made  between  taking  the 
different  types  of  electrical  equipment  which 
were  available  or  delaying  the  construction 
of  the  carriers  to  allow  manufacturers  time 
to  re-tool.  This  problem  of  getting  what  is 
desired  (specifications)  or  taking  something 
that  will  do  the  job  (performance)  always  has 
complicated  and  always  will  complicate  the 
material  problem  in  time  of  war. 

After  a  war  once  starts,  the  emphasis  is 
rightly   placed   on   production;   there   Just 


isn't  time  to  permit  re-tooling  of  industry. 
The  engineers  have  to  be  content  with  any 
piece  of  equipment  that  will  allow  ships  to 
operate.  When  a  nation  is  fighting  for  its 
very  life,  it  is  far  better  to  have  two  aircraft 
carriers  with  different  types  of  electrical 
equipment,  different  types  of  pumps,  boilers, 
turbines,  etc.,  than  to  have  only  one  carrier, 
regardless  of  the  immediate  monetary  loss 
and  the  continuous  waste  which  results  in 
not  getting  the  equipment  that  is  really 
wanted.  Only  as  new  plants  are  built  or  old 
plants  expanded,  is  opportunity  provided  to 
tool  these  plants  in  a  manner  which  will 
achieve  material  specifications  rather  than 
performance  specifications. 

It  was  because  of  these  facts  that  the  Navy 
was  not  able  to  pursue  a  unified  Navy-wide 
Inventory  Control  Program  until  1944.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  progress  was  confined  to 
specific  categories  of  material.  Initial  success, 
by  utilizing  all  of  the  modern  principles  of 
inventory  control,  was  attained  in  the  field 
of  aviation  supply.  The  Aviation  Supply 
Office    was   the   Navy's   first    effective  in- 
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ventory  control  point.  This  point,  as  the 
result  of  the  application  of  inventory  con- 
trol principles  to  airplane  engine  parts  alone, 
saved  the  Government,  in  the  year  of  1944, 
more  than  $275,000,000;  more  than  enough 
to  operate  the  Aviation  Supply  Office  at 
full  wartime  strength  for  over  30  years. 

It  was  apparent  in  the  earliest  phases  of 
the  program  that  inventory  control  was  a 
joint  problem,  one  that  could  be  solved  only 
by  the  joint  cooperation  and  avowed  willing- 
ness of  each  technical  bureau  (engineering 
sp>ecialists)  and  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 
Accounts  (supply  specialists).  Realization  of 
this  fact  has  permitted  the  program  to 
operate  with  dispatch  and  efficiency. 

Inventory  control  in  the  Navy  is  attained 
by  the  accomplishment  of  two  primary  ob- 
jectives: 

(1)  Navy-wide  determination  of  require- 
ments by  central  stock  control  points. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  catalog  of  Navy 
material — the  medium  which  provides 
common  language  between  all  procur- 
ing and  stocking  activities. 


\ 


A  good  start  has  been  made  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  objectives.  Control 
points  have  been  established  for  all  categories 
of  materials.  The  cataloging  program  is 
progressing  very  satisfactorily;  however,  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  items  to  be 
catalogued,  this  program  cannot  be  com- 
pleted for  an  estimated  3  to  5  years. 

If  one  has  any  doubt  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Navy's  formula  for  attaining 
inventory  control,  let  him  examine  the  econ- 
omies and  savings,  presently  resulting  from 
cataloging  operations,  represented  by  the 
typical  examples  cited  below.  Some  of  the 
facts  presented  are  in  terms  of  consolidation 
and  reduction  of  inventories.  For  these  facts 
no  exact  monetary  savings  have  been  devel- 
oped because  the  figures  would  be  contro- 
versial; however,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
monetary  savings  are  substantial. 

Bureau  of  Aeronautics 

The   Bureau   of   Aeronautics   has   deter 

mined  that  thread  taps  from  three  different 

suppliers  costing  $9.12,  $2.33,  and  $0.73  each 
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are  identical.  The  Bureau  has  also  discov- 
ered that  maintenance  packing  items  sup- 
plied by  different  manufacturers  at  $8.28 
and  $2.34  each  are  identical;  similarly  that 
repair  part  screws  purchased  for  $2.88  per 
gross  and  $1.21  per  gross  are  identical. 
Knowledge  of  this  information  has  resulted 
in  considerable  savings. 

By  determining  the  actual  manufacturers 
of  repair  parts,  the  Bureau  has  found  that 
by  procuring  direct  from  prime  manufac- 
turers rather  than  from  other  sources  of  dis- 
tribution, it  can  save  $1.05  on  each  poppet 
assembly  purchased  and  $15.41  on  each 
caster  purchased. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and 
the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army  have  combined  their  efforts  to  make  a 
joint  catalog.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  discovered  that  at 
least  3,500  items  of  the  approximate  4,000 
items  in  its  supply  system  were  common  to 
those  of  the  Army  Medical  Supply  System. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  combined  items 
previously  stocked  by  the  two  services  were 
deleted  through  consolidation  of  common 
items.  In  addition  to  the  substantial  savings 
that  are  being  realized  by  reduction  in  the 
number  of  items  stocked,  the  Bureau  also 
anticipates  a  saving  of  $77,900  as  a  result  of 
combining  the  production  of  its  catalog  with 
that  of  the  Army. 

Bureau  of  Ordnance 

This  Bureau  has  reduced  the  number  of 
items  in  its  supply  system  through  the  dis- 
covery of  identicalness  as  follows : 


Estimated  Annual 

Savings  Procurement 

Only 

Ball  Bearings 

88% 

$750,000 

Oil  Seals 

80% 

115,000 

Cotter  Pins 

82% 

30,000 

Taper  Pins 

70% 

140,000 

Screws 

84% 

306,000 

Bureau  of  Ships 

Of  some  50,000,000  numbers  by  which  this 
Bureau's  items  of  supply  have  been  known, 
4,000,000  numbers  have  been  researched 
ivj'th  the  result  that  only  510,000  numbers 


were  found  to  apply  to  items  which  can  be 
considered  as  replaceable  parts.  Further- 
more, research  of  these  510,000  numbers 
has  revealed  that  there  are  only  20,000 
actually  different  parts. 

It  was  also  determined  that : 

a.  One  manufacturer  has  supplied  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  with  two  screws  as  replace- 
ment parts,  identified  as  Nos.  339  and  550, 
at  a  cost  of  5  cents  and  10  cents  respectively. 
Research  revealed  that  these  screws  are 
identical  and  are  the  same  as  one  screw 
carried  in  General  Stores  at  the  price  of  7.2 
mills. 

b.  Ninety-four  different  numbers  were  as- 
signed to  a  single  refrigeration  compressor 
piston. 

c.  One  pinion  shaft  supplied  by  one  com- 
pany was  known  by  13  different  identifying 
numbers. 

d.  One  manufacturer  of  turbines  supplied 
this  Bureau  with  bearing  liner  assemblies  at  a 
cost  of  $25.00  each.  Another  manufacturer 
supplied  bearing  liner  assemblies  at  a  cost 
of  $63.00.  Research  disclosed  that  both  as- 
semblies are  identical  and  are  manufactured 
by  another  firm  which  could  supply  them  to 
the  Navy  at  a  cost  of  $9.06  each. 

The  Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  the  in- 
ventory control  point  for  ship's  hull  and 
machinery  parts,  estimates  that  it  will  effect 
in  a  period  of  six  years,  by  means  of  its 
cataloging  program,  a  net  saving  of  $25,- 
000,000  on  an  inventory  of  $282,000,000. 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts catalogs  only  General  Stores  material, 
it  has  a  greater  interest  in  cataloging  than 
any  other  Bureau.  The  reason  for  this  fact  is 
that  the  majority  of  Supply  Demand  Con- 
trol Points,  where  most  cataloging  operations 
are  performed,  are  under  the  management 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts. 

This  Bureau  also  has  the  major  responsi- 
bility in  the  consolidation  and  development 
of  cataloging  within  the  Naval  Establish- 
ment and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  two 
major  projects:  Anti-Friction  Bearings  and 
Electronic/Electrical  Equipment.  In  the 
former  project,  this  Bureau  has  found  that 
approximately  300,000  bearings  identifica- 
tion numbers,  submitted  by  other  Bureaus 
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and  researched  by  its  own  staff,  represented 
less  than  9,000  actually  different  items.  In 
the  Electronic/Electrical  Equipment  Proj- 
ect, 150,000  reference  numbers  used  for 
identification  of  electronic  equipment  were 
found  to  represent  only  29,000  truly  different 
items. 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 

As  a  result  of  preliminary  cataloging  op- 
erations, this  Bureau  reduced  the  number 
of  items  of  common  construction  material 
and  equipment  by  25  per  cent.  This  reduc- 
tion was  accomplished  by  the  elimination  of 
items  found  common  to  other  Bureaus  and 
subject,  therefore,  to  inclusion  in  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  controlled  mate- 
rial. 

Marine  Corps 

The  Marine  Corps  recently  made  obsolete 
one  type  of  radio  set  in  favor  of  a  new  de- 
sign. Fifty-five  of  these  sets  having  a  total 
value  of  $169,180  were  in  stock.  Through 
proper  identification  of  removable  parts  and 
disclosure  of  their  uses,  it  was  found  that 
$150,000  of  new  procurement  could  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  Navy's  business  efficiency  is  increas- 
ing daily.  And  so  is  cooperation  between  the 
Army  and  Navy.  This  cooperation  has  al- 
ways been  much  more  extensive  than  most 
people  have  realized.  There  have  been  many 
joint    efforts    like    the    joint    Army-Navy 


Medical  Cataloging  Program  previously 
described.  In  the  last  war,  for  example,  the 
Army  purchased  the  food,  lumber,  and  small 
arms  used  by  the  Navy.  The  Navy  took  care 
of  all  of  the  Army's  petroleum  requirements 
in  the  Pacific,  etc. 

Since  passage  of  the  unification  act — the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947 — cooperation 
and  unity  of  purpose  between  the  services 
has  gone  forward  to  even  higher  ground.  The 
Munitions  Board  has  already  developed  plans 
for  a  cataloging  program  which  will  ultimately 
allow  exchange  of  supply  data  among  the 
three  armed  services.  This  program  will  not 
only  facilitate  exchange  of  information  and 
redistribution  of  materials  but  it  will  also 
provide  the  means  for  determining  such 
things  as  the  proper  allocation  of  materials, 
facilities,  manufacturing  plants,  and  pro- 
curement assignments  among  and  between 
the  armed  services. 

From  these  facts  one  can  see  that  the  Navy 
is  actively  striving  to  be  as  efficient  in  its 
business  operations  as  it  is  in  its  combat 
operations.  The  naval  authorities  realize 
only  too  well  how  closely  related  are  these 
two  subjects,  how  one  is  dependent  on  the 
other.  Dollars  saved  on  business  operations 
can  be  used  for  training  personnel,  for  buying 
improved  weapons,  for  operating  more  ves- 
sels and  aircraft.  For  this  reason,  one  can  be 
absolutely  sure  that  the  Navy  will  not  waste 
one  cent  knowingly  and  without  cause — 
cause  that  in  some  cases  perforce  must  take 
precedence  over  economy. 


WEATHERWISE  AND  OTHERWISE 

Contributed  by  REAR  ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  J.  WHEELER, 

U.  5.  Coast  Guard  (Retired) 

Aboard  a  flagship  on  a  cruise  in  the  Old  Navy  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Midshipman  of  the  Quarterdeck 
to  make  hourly  visits  to  the  entrance  to  the  Flag  Officer's  cabin  to  secure  the  reading  of  an  old-fashioned 
barometer  there  installed.  The  cabin  door  was  open  and  the  Commodore's  decanter  on  the  sideboard 
was  temptingly  near.  The  young  man  sampled  its  contents,  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Commodore 
was  strolling  past  the  skylight  overhead. 

When  the  reading  was  being  recorded,  the  Commodore  inquired:  "How  is  the  barometer?" 

"Steadily  rising,  sir,"  replied  the  midshipman. 

"And  how  is  the  decanter?"  further  inquired  the  Commodore. 

"Steadily  falling,  sir,"  promptly  replied  the  midshipman. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  the  Commodore's  stem  lips  began  to  twitch.  "Young  man,  your 
reply  relieves  you  of  the  punishment  that  I  would  otherwise  inflict." 

(The  Proceedings  ivill  pay  $5.00  for  each  anecdote  submitted  to,  and  printed  in,  the  ProjceedingsV 
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THE  NEW  TYPE  1950  NAUTICAL  ALMANAC 

By  COMMANDER  EDWIN  A.  BEITO,  U.  S,  Naval  Reserve 


-AT  THE  instant  of  midnight  of  New  Year's 
/\  Eve  on  the  Greenwich  meridian,  or 
-Z.  JL  when  the  mean  sun  is  at  the  180th 
meridian,  American  navigators  on  the  seven 
seas  will  commence  using  a  new  type  Nauti- 
cal Almanac.  It  is  well  for  those  concerned 
not  to  neglect  gaining  some  acquaintance 
with  the  new  almanac  before  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  use  it.  Navigators  aboard  ships 
along  the  western  coast  of  South  America 
and  in  the  Indian  Ocean  will  be  among  the 
first  to  use  the  new  type  almanac.  Those  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  will  need  it 
for  evening  sights  December  31,  1949,  and 
those  in  the  Indian  Ocean  will  use  it  for 
morning  sights  January  1,  1950.  It  is  easily 
possible  that  both  the  present  and  the  new 
type  almanacs  will  have  to  be  used  for  cal- 
culating a  round  of  sights,  some  observa- 
tions being  made  a  short  time  before  and 
some  shortly  after  the  instant  of  Greenwich 
midnight. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  new  type  almanac 
will  be  enthusiastically  received  by  those  who 
have  found  it  necessary  to  thumb  through 
numberless  pages  and  make  many  mental 
and  arithmetical  interpolations  to  solve  a 
round  of  sights  with  the  present  almanac. 
Under  the  arrangement  in  the  new  almanac 
the  Greenwich  hour  angle  and  declination 
can  always  be  found  with  two  openings  of  the 
book.  The  altitude  corrections  have  also 
been  simplified.  Interpolation  is  not  required 
and  parallax  and  semidiameter  of  the  moon 
need  not  be  found!  The  time  necessary  for 
working  out  sights  will  probably  be  cut  in 
half.  It  may  have  some  deflationary  efiFect 
upon  the  ego  of  the  navigator,  who  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  savant 
aboard  ship.  With  the  advent  of  the  new 
type  almanac  and  the  use  of  H.O.  211,  H.O. 
214,  etc.,  for  the  solution  of  the  astronomical 
triangle,  the  work  of  the  navigator  is  simpli- 
fied to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  more  easily 
be  mastered. 

The  1950  almanac  represents  a  develop- 
ment of  100  years  in  almanac  making.  The 


authority  for  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical 
Almanac  was  granted  by  Congress  in  1849, 
and  first  publication  was  for  the  year  1855. 
In  1858,  when  the  need  was  seen  for  a  more 
concise  book  for  navigators,  the  parts  of  the 
American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac 
which  are  required  for  navigation  were  re- 
printed in  a  separate  volume  as  the  American 
Nautical  Almanac.  In  1916  the  almanac  was 
completely  revised  and  especially  designed 
for  the  convenience  of  navigators.  None  of 
it  was  reprinted  from  the  American  Ephe- 
meris. Supplements  to  the  Nautical  Almanac 
were  issued  in  1930  and  1931  giving  the 
Greenwich  hour  angle  of  the  moon,  the  first 
time  this  appeared  in  any  almanac.  In  1932 
the  Greenwich  hour  angle  of  the  moon  was 
incorporated  in  the  regular  almanac,  and  in 
1934  the  Greenwich  hour  angles  of  the  sun, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  55  stars 
were  included.  Since  1934  up  to  the  present 
there  has  been  no  material  change.  The  1950 
almanac  is  a  complete  revision  prepared  un- 
der the  supervision  of  G.  M.  Clemence, 
Director  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory.  The 
accuracy  of  the  new  almanac  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  present  Nautical  Almanac,  and  in 
some  cases  greater. 

A  sample  of  all  types  of  tables  found  in  the 
1950  almanac  is  shown  herewith,  except  the 


A  GRADUATE  of  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield, 
Minnesota,  Commander  Beito  holds  a  Master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
has  studied  at  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
He  served  in  the  Navy  in  both  World  Wars,  and 
is  now  on  active  duty  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Seamanship  and  Navigation,  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy.  Between  the  wars  he  held 
positions  as  a  surveyor,  high  school  teacher, 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  college 
professor.  He  is  the  author  of  Alidade  Surveying 
and  numerous  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles 
on  scientific  subjects. 
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Sun^s  Upper  Limb  Correction  table,  Polaris 
tables,  and  Conversion  of  Arc  to  Time  table. 
The  almanac  contains  288  pages.  In  the  front 
section  of  the  book  two  facing  pages,  re- 
ferred to  as  left-hand  and  right-hand  pages, 
give  complete  data  for  three  days.  Table  (1) 
is  found  on  the  left-hand  pages  and  tables 
(2),  (3),  (4),  (7),  (8),  (9),  and  (10)  are  printed 
on  the  right-hand  pages.  In  the  second  sec- 
tion, the  yellow  tables  (12),  so  named  because 
they  are  printed  on  yellow  paper,  contain  60 
tables,  one  for  each  minute  of  the  hour.  One 
part  (consisting  of  the  first  four  columns)  has 
60  lines,  one  for  every  second  of  the  minute, 


and  is  used  to  bring  the  hourly  value  of  the 
Greenwich  hour  angle  (GHA)  up  to  the  min- 
ute and  second  of  observation.  The  other 
part  (making  up  the  last  three  columns), 
with  180  values,  is  for  use  in  bringing  the 
hourly  value  of  the  declination  up  to  the  min- 
ute of  observation,  and  also  for  obtaining 
small  corrections  to  the  GHA  of  the  planets 
and  the  moon.  Altitude  Correction  table  for 
the  moon  (6)  is  found  on  the  back  cover  and 
other  altitude  correction  tables  (5)  are 
printed  on  the  front  cover.  Additional  Alti- 
tude corrections  table  (4)  for  the  sun,  moon, 
Venus  and  Mars  are  found  on  the  right-hand 
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daily  pages.  A  list  of  57  stars  (11)  numbered 
in  order  of  their  right  ascensions  is  printed 
on  the  front  cover. 

Correcting  Sextant  Altitudes  (hs)  to  Obtain 
Corrected  Altitudes  (Ho).  (Marine  Sextant). 

The  Nautical  Almanac  tables  for  correct- 
ing sextant  altitudes  (hs)  are  critical-type 
tables,  the  limiting  entering  arguments  for 
each  correction  being  given,  and  no  inter- 
polation is  necessary. 

Stars  and  Planets  (5).  This  table  corrects 
for  refraction  (R)  only.  It  does  not  exactly 
agree  with  Table  A  of  the  present  almanac 
because  calculations  are  more  exact. 


Sun's  Lower  Limb.  (5).  This  table  corrects 
for  refraction  (R),  parallax  (P)  and  the 
smallest  annual  semidiameter  (SD),  15.7'. 
Additional  Corrections  table  (4)  corrects  for 
increased  SD  for  date.  Combined,  these 
tables  give  the  same  corrections  as  Table  A 
and  B  in  the  present  Almanac. 

Height  of  Eye  (5).  This  table  corrects  for 
dip  (D)  only  and  takes  the  place  of  Table  C 
in  the  present  almanac. 

Corrections  for  Observed  Altitude  of  the 
Moon  (6).  This  table  corrects  for  refraction 
(R)  and  parallax  (P)  for  the  center  of  the 
moon  using  the  horizontal  parallax  (HP), 
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57.0',  about  average  for  the  year.  This  table 
together  with  the  Additional  Corrections 
table  (4)  take  the  place  of  Table  D  in  the 
present  almanac.  The  Additional  Altitude 
Corrections  table  for  the  moon  corrects  for 
SD,  and  P  based  on  a  HP  difiFering  from  57.0'. 

Additional  Altitude  Corrections  table  (4) 
for  Venus  and  Mars  correct  for  parallax. 
These  corrections  are  usually  disregarded  in 
the  present  almanac. 

If  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun  has  been  ob- 
served, correct  the  hs  as  if  the  lower  limb 
had  been  observed  and  apply  corrections 
given  in  the  table  page  250  (not  shown  here) 
in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  The  table,  as  such. 


is  not  used  in  the  present  almanac,  because 
in  it  the  SD  for  date  is  given. 

Corrections  to  hs  to  Obtain  Ho.  (Bubble  Sex- 
tant). If  the  center  of  the  sun  or  moon  has 
been  obtained  (as  with  the  bubble  sextant), 
calculate  the  corrections  for  the  two  limbs 
separately  and  take  the  average  of  the  two 
results,  omitting  dip  corrections. 

For  stars  and  planets  calculate  Ho  as  for 
a  marine  sextant,  omitting  dip  corrections. 

The  methods  given  above  take  the  place 
of  Tables  E  and  F  in  the  present  almanac. 

Corrections  for  hs  to  obtain  Ho  using  a 
marine  sextant  are  summarized  below: 


Body 


Daily  pages 


Front  Cover 


Back  Cover 


Sun 

Add'] 

Sun's  Lower  Lirab,  Ht.  of  eye 

Moon 

Add'l 

Ht.  of  eye 

Venus,  Mars 

Add'l 

Stars  &  Planets,  Ht.  of  eye 

Stars,  Jupiter,  Saturn 

Stars  &  Planets,  I^t.  of  eye 

Alt.  Corr, 


In  addition,  index  correction  (IC)  must 
be  known  and  applied  to  all  sights. 

Example. — On  January  1,  1950  the  follow- 


ing observations  are  made  from  a  height  of 
eye  of  50  feet  with  a  marine  sextant  having 
an  IC  of  (+)  1.5';  Sun,  hs  10*^15.2';  lower 


Solution: 


+ 


O     - 


Ho 


10-21.3 


+ 


C      - 


Ho 


48-09.2 


-h 


9       - 


IC 

1.5 

IC 

1.5 

IC 

1.5 

(4) 

Add'l 

0.6 

Add'I 

13.7 

Add'l 

0.4 

(5) 

Corr 

10.7 

Corr 

37.7 

Corr 

5.0 

(5) 

D 

Sum 
Corr 

6.7 

D 

Sum 
Corr 

6.7 

D 

Sum 
Corr 

6.7 

12.8 

6.7 

52.9 

6.7 

1.9 

11.7 

(+) 

6.1 

(+) 

46.2 

(-) 

9.8 

hs 

10-15.2 

hs 

47- 

-23.0 

hs 

10-33.4 

Ho 


10-23.6 


Ho 


-f        21      - 


9-45.4 


+       ^     - 


IC 

1.5 

IC 

1.5 

Add'l 

0.0 

Add'l 

0.0 

Corr 

5.4 

Corr 

5.1 

D 

6.7 

D 

Sum 
Corr 

6.7 

Sum 

1.5 

12.1 

1.5 

11.8 

Corr 

(-) 

10.6 

(-) 

10.3 

hs 

9-56.0 

hs 

10-30 . 2 

Ho 


10-19.9 
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limb  of  moon,  hs  47''23.0';  Venus,  hs  10*^33.4'; 
Jupiter,  hs  9°56.0';  Rigel,  hs  10°30.2'. 

Required:  Ho  for  each  body  using  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac, 

(Note:  The  examples  given  in  this  article 
may  not  be  realistic  due  to  the  shortness  of 
the  sample  tables,  but  they  will  serve  well  as 
"armchair"  problems.) 

Noies  on  solution: 

In  the  Additional  Altitude  Corrections 
table  on  the  right-hand  daily  pages,  note 
that  the  data  given  for  the  sun,  Venus,  and 
Mars  are  considered  sufficiently  accurate  for 
the  three  days  on  the  page,  and  that  correc- 
tions for  Venus  and  Mars  change  with  alti- 
tude. Also  note  that  the  moon  corrections 
change  with  date. 

When  the  altitude  or  height  of  eye  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  printed  value  in  the 
critical  tables  found  on  the  front  cover  and 
the  right-hand  daily  pages  under  Additional 
Altitude  Corrections f  use  the  upper  of  the  two 
possible  corrections. 

On  the  back  ccJver  page,  if  the  minutes  of 
altitude  fall  between  0.0'  and  8.0',  use  the 
first  column  of  corrections;  if  between  8.0' 
and  15.0'  use  the  second  column;  etc.  If  the 
minutes  are  exactly  0.0',  8.0',  15.0',  etc., 
use  the  right-hand  column  of  the  two  possible 
corrections. 

Finding  the  Greenwich  Hour  Angle 

The  Greenwich  hour  angle  (GHA)  of  the 
vernal  equinox  (T)  and  the  GHA  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets  are  tabulated  at  one 
hour  intervals  of  GCT  on  the  daily  pages 
(1),  (2).  The  increase  in  GHA  for  additional 
minutes  and  seconds  is  obtained  from  the 
yellow  tables  (12) , 

Example, — Find  the  GHA  of  the  sun  at 
GCT  10^44»K)3-  on  January  1,  1950. 


Solution: 


GCT        10-44-03        Jan.  1 


lO"  329-08.3     (2) 

44'»C3«  11-00.8     (12) 


GHA 


340-09.1 


In  order  to  avoid  code  corrections  (ex- 
plained later)  for  the  GHA  of  the  sun,  the 


tabulated  hourly  values  are  not  entirely  cor- 
rect but  become  exactly  correct  when  inter- 
polated in  the  yellow  tables  at  the  half  hour. 
The  maximum  tabular  error  for  the  sun's 
GHA  is  0.15'. 

Example. — Find  the  GHA  of  the  moon  at 
GCT  3H5"*16«  on  January  1,  1950. 


Solution: 


GCT         3-45-16        Jan.  1 


3h    • 

85-07.7     Code 

45™  16" 

10-48.1     (-h)109 

Corr 

8.3     (12) 

GHA 


96-04.1 


The  minimum  hourly  increase  in  GHA  for 
the  moon  is  14°19.0'  and  this  value  is  used 
for  calculating  the  moon  column  in  the 
yellow  tables.  The  code  number  is  the  hourly 
variation  in  GHA  minus  14°19.0'  times  10. 
This  code  number  is  used  as  the  entering  ar- 
gument in  the  yellow  code  corr^n  columns  to 
obtain  the  code  correction.  The  code  num- 
bers for  the  moon  are  always  plus  (+)  and 
never  greater  than  180,  the  highest  entering 
argument  in  the  code  correction  tables. 

Example. — Find  the  GHA  of  Jupiter  at 
GCT  8H5"»17»  on  January  1,  1950. 


Solution: 


GCT 

8»» 

45»17- 

Corr 

GHA 


8-45-17        Jan.  1 


271-16.7     Code 
11-19.3     (-h)  19 
1.4 


282-37.4 


The  GHA  code  number  for  a  planet  is 
similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  moon.  It 
is  10  times  the  amount  by  which  the  increase 
in  GHA  between  1200  and  1300  of  the  middle 
day  on  the  page  exceeds  15°00.0'.  The  code 
number  thus  obtained  is  suflSciently  accurate 
for  all  hours  of  the  three  days  on  the  page. 
Occasionally,  the  hourly  motion  of  Venus  is 
less  than  15°00.0',  and  in  that  case  the  code 
number  is  minus  (— ),  and  the  correction  will 
have  to  be  subtracted.  The  code  numbers  for 
planets  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

Example. — Find  the  GHA  of  Caph  (Star 
No.  2)  at  GCT  1^44*^18-  on  January  1, 1950. 
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Solution: 


GCT        11-44-18        Jan.  1 


ll** 

44-18 

SHA 

Sum 
GHA 


265-31.6     (1)  T 

11-06.3 
358-22.9     (3) 


635-00 . 8 
275-00.8 


To  obtain  the  GHA  of  a  star  the  formula 
GHATllr=GHAT  +  SHA^  is  used.  The 
GHAT  here  is  the  sum  of  265^31: 6  and 
11^06:3.  The  SHA^  is  added  to  these 
values,  subtracting  360°  to  obtain  the  GHA. 
There  is  no  code  correction  since  the  hourly 
increase  in  GHA  for  the  T  is  constant. 

Declination  of  Navigational  Bodies 

The  declinations  of  navigational  bodies, 
except  stars,  are  tabulated  at  one  hour  in- 
tervals of  GCT  on  the  daily  pages  (1),  (2). 
Code  numbers  with  algebraic  signs  are 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  columns.  The 
declination  of  stars  is  given  for  each  3-day 
period  (3). 

Example. — Find  the  declination  of  the  sun, 
moon,  Mars,  and  Ruchbah  (star  No.  4)  at 
GCT  4H5"^18-  on  January  1,  1950. 


Solution: 


GCT 


declinations  of  stars  change  very  slowly  and 
the  change  for  a  3-day  period  is  negligible. 

Note  that  the  tabulated  hourly  declina- 
tion and  the  code  correction  are  combined 
algebraically  in  the  above  solutions.  A  plus 
(+)  correction  means  that  the  body  is  far- 
ther north  than  the  tabulated  declination  and 
a  minus  ( — )  correction  means  that  the  body 
is  farther  south  than  the  tabulated  declina- 
tion. 

Example, — On  January  1,  1950,  the  0445 
DR  position  of  a  ship  is  L  30°56.1'  S, 
X  65^35.1'  E.  About  this  time  the  navigator 
observes  Mars  with  a  marine  sextant,  as  fol- 
lows; W  4H5"»06"  pm,  WE  on  ZT  12"  slow, 
height  of  eye  52  feet,  IC  (-)  1.0',  hs 
57°11.7'. 

Required:  Solve  the  observation  for  a, 
Zn,  and  AP. 

A  complete  solution  with  the  Nautical 
Almanac  and  H.O.  214,  Ad  only,  using  a  sug- 
gested form  is  given  on  the  adjacent  page. 

Tables  for  Sunrise,  Sunset  and  Twilight 
(7),  Moonrise  and  Moonset  (8),  Equation  of 
Time  (9),  and  GCT  of  Transit  (10)  are  given 
on  the  right-hand  daily  pages.  These  tables 
are  self-explanatory.  Sunrise,  etc.,  are  given 
for  the  middle  day  and  considered  sufficiently 


Sun 


Moon 


Mars 


4-45-18        Jan.  1        GCT         4-45-18        Jan.  1 


GCT 


4-45-18 


Jan.  1 


4h 
Corr 


(-)23-03.5     Code 
(+)        0.2     (-f)2 


4»»  (-h)24-40.6     Code       4»»  (-h)   1-24.2     Code 

Corr       (-h)         5.7     (-h)75      Corr         (-)         0.2     (-)3 


!23-03.3     S 


24-46.3     N 


1-24.0     N 


Ruchbah        Star  No.  4 


GCT 


4-45-18        Jan.  1 


59-58.9     N 


The  code  numbers  with  algebraic  signs  for 
the  sun  and  planets  are  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  1200  tabulated  declination  from 
the  1300  tabulated  declination  for  the  middle 
day  and  multiplying  the  result  by  10.  Since 
the  hourly  variation  in  the  declination  of  the 
moon  changes  considerably  for  the  three 
days,  the  code  number  (the  hourly  variation 
times  10)  with  algebraic  sign,  is  given  for 
every  hour  at  the  right  of  the  table  (1).  The 


accurate  for  the  three  days  on  the  page. 

"Explanations  and  Examples"  and  tables 
for  Sun*s  Upper  Limb,  Conversion  of  Arc  to 
Time,  Latitude  by  Polaris  and  Azimuth  of 
Polaris  are  given  on  pages  prior  to  the  yellow 
pages. 

Additional  notes  on  the  Nautical  Almanac 

1.  Yellow  Tables  are  used  only  to  facilitate 
arithmetical  interpolations. 
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DATE 

W 

WE 

n 

ZDH 


7 


NAUTICAL  ALMANAC    AND     K0.gl4 


JMU. 


BODY 


(S)  /;. 


^-45-Z8 


o  •  -f  5  -  /a 


77-OZ.6 


tSL 


6S'J6^    £ 


^54  -  OOP 


-  «?. 


SUM 
GHAL<ggg-f<?-g 

LHA 

e 

aL 
ht 
oomi 
He 
Ho 
a 
Zn 


J/-  OQ.Q 


7-  04. 9 


S7-03.4 


DATE  JAN.  / 

CODE 
M     /6 


IML 


£ffifiR 


•  -  2S.3   M cLlUEL 


S. 


^d 


Aj£- 


MAFiS 


(^H-^ 


/- Z5.3   JL 


dta. 


W?i 


STAR  NO. 


!£ 


AfiQ:L 


CORR 


DIP 


-SUM 
XIOBft 


CODE 
H3 


ADV.   Cn 


JUSI 


+    cf    - 


t.-o 


QJ_ 


^Ji 


S7-  //.7 


57-  03-^ 


3  /iffo  £ 


2.  The  Second  and  Third  Correction  tables 
for  Polaris  have  no  counterpart  in  the  pres- 
ent almanac. 

3.  The  last  digit  of  a  code  is  in  tenths, 

(code  123  =  12.3'). 

4.  To  find  the  HP  for  date,  add  to  57.0' 
the  value  obtained  from  the  daily  pages, 
moon's  lower  limb,  the  value  for  0°  minus 
the  value  for  90°. 

Example:  On  January  1,  HP  =  57.0'  +  (13.1 
-15.0)  =  57.0'- 1.9'  =  55.1'. 

5.  To  find  the  SD  of  the  moon  for  date, 
read  the  value  on  the  daily  pages  for  altitude 
90°. 

6.  To  find  SD  of  the  sun  for  date,  add 
daily  correction  for  the  sun  in  Additional 
Altitude  Correction  tables  to  15.7',  the  SD 
used  for  sun  on  the  Front  Cover  page. 

7.  To  find  RA  for  bodies  except  stars  at 
any  hour,  use  the  formula  RA=GHAT 
-  GH  Air. 


8.  To  find  RA  of  a  star  subtract  SHA 
from  360°. 

9.  Note  that  SHA  and  Dec.  recorded  on 
the  inserted  sheet  are  only  approximate — 
Use  daily  pages  for  exact  values. 

10.  The  dots  placed  at  3\  9»>,  15»>,  and 
21**,  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  tables.  Note 
that  there  are  numbers,  dots  or  algebraic 
signs  at  each  3-hour  interval  for  declinations 
of  bodies. 

11.  Phenomena.  The  Nautical  Almanac 
(1950)  gives  the  dates  for  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  and  certain  ecclesiastical  and  .secular 
holidays.  This  information  is  found  on  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  right-hand 
daily  pages.  Time  and  dates  for  solar  eclipses 
are  also  found  in  the  moon  column  of  the 
left-hand  daily  pages.  A  star  chart  based  on 
the  sidereal  hour  angle  is  given  on  the  last 
page  of  the  almanac,  where  it  will  be  most 
convenient  for  reference. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  AN  .AMERICAN  AMMUNITION  S 


Hiu  mercbant  cargo  fillip,  carrying  munitions  of  war, 
Fortunatdy,  other  merchant  cargo  ships  carrying  "" 


THE   AMERICAN   MERCHANT   MARINE 
IN   WORLD   WAR   II 

By  JOHN  FORNEY  RUDY 


HISTORICAL  lessons,  learned  by  bitter 
experience  and  paid  for  by  human 
lives,  often  have  a  way  of  becoming 
lost  momentarily  in  the  headlines  of  the  pres- 
ent. The  development  of  atomic  power,  the 
advancement  in  electronics,  the  important 
role  that  aviation  plays  in  the  nation's 
growth,  all  tend  to  obscure, the  contribution 
of  the  slower,  but  nevertheless  relentless, 
pressure  of  sea  power  as  a  vital  component  of 
this  nation's  security. 

Without  such  sea  power,  historians  are 
agreed,  the  Allied  Nations  could  not  have 
achieved  victory.  Moreover,  lacking  such 
overwhelming  sea  power  as  the  United 
States  possessed  in  World  War  11,  the  con- 
flict might  very  well  have  been  fought  on  our 
shores  instead  of  those  of  the  enemy. 

An  important  part  of  that  sea  power  was 
the  American  Merchant  Marine,  the  pri- 
vately-owned and  operated  merchant  ships 
that  in  wartinne  become  our  troop  trans- 
ports, our  hospital  ships,  our  carriers  of  stra- 


tegic materials,  our  fleet  oilers,  our  reefers 
and  a  score  of  other  types  adapted  for  mili- 
tary And  naval  usage,  and  without  which 
war,  as  it  is  known  now  and  in  the  forseeable 
future,  could  not  he  waged. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  met  its 
two  assignments  in  World  War  II:  to  knit 
the  ocean-separated  United  Nations  into  a 
single  wartime  organization,  and  to  place  our 
armies  and  their  equipment  on  hostile  terri- 
tory and  maintain  them  there. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  job.  It  required  the 
building  and  operation  of  the  greatest  fleet  of 
merchant  ships  the  world  has  ever  known. 
At  one  time  nearly  2,000,000  men  and 
women  worked  day  and  night  to  produce 
more  than  5,000  merchant  type  ships. 

Until  the  submarine  mena,ce  was  brought 
under  control  by  the  U.  S.  Navy,  losses  were 
heavy;  more  than  700  American  merchant 
vessels  were  sunk,  nearly  6,000  American 
merchant  seamen  had  died  or  were  lost,  and 
thousands  more  were  injured  or  suffered  the 
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REST  HOMES  RESTORED  MERCHANT  SEAMEN  TO  HEALTH  AND  DUTY 


Thousands  o(  American  merchant  seamen  were  injured  or  sustained  war  shock  in  the  battle  of  the  mercbint 
shinpinK  lanes.  To  care  for  them,  the  War  Shipping  Administration  maintained  rest  homes,  such  as  Camp  Eittiwike 
at  Pass  Christian,  Mississippi,  shown  above. 

nightmare  of  waiting  aboard  lifeboats  and 
rafts  for  rescue. 

The  losses  are  not  hard  to  understand. 
Transport  was  the  jugular  vein  of  the  United 
Nations'  war  effort  and  thus  induced  all-out 
attaches  by  the  enemy.  The  cost  of  building 
and  operating  our  wartime  merchant  fleets 
reached  a  total  of  more  than  22  billions. 

By  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan,  the 
staggering  amount  of  more  than  200,000,000 
tons  of  cargo  and  nearly  10,000,000  troops 
had  been  carried  in  American  merchant 
ships.  The  cargoes  ranged  from  pins  to 
locomotives,  and  comprised  most  of  the 
naval  and  military  tools  of  destruction  and 
construction. 

The  majority  of  the  merchant  fleet  was 
under  direction  of  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, operating  through  experienced 
shipowners  acting  as  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Approximately  75%  of  the  nearly 
60,000,000  deadweight  tons  of  merchant 
shipping  in  World  War  11  was  allocated  to 
Army  and  Navy  cargoes.  Thus  the  Armed 
Services  were  at  all  times  the  Number  One 
customers  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 

Today  history  records  how  the  military 
powerhouses  of  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  South  and  Southwest  Pacific  were 
built  up  so  that  the  successive  thunderbolts 
of  Allied  naval  and  military  power  could  be 
tJirown  to  destroy  6rst  Italy,  then  Germany, 


and  finally  Japan.  Ships  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  delivered  the  goods. 

Summarizing  the  value  of  the  U.  S. 
Merchant  Mari^ie  to  the  naval  and  military 
forces,  it  is  clear  that  the  Merchant  Marine 
must  be  viewed  as  a  whole — the  ships,  the 
shipowners  and  operators,  the  shipbuilders, 
the  port  and  repair  facilities,  the  marine  sup- 
pliers, the  shipworkers,  the  officers  and  sea- 
men—all a  unified,  flexible  whole  which  re- 
sulted in  an  adequate  cargo-carrying  and 
troop  capacity  available  at  the  time,  the 
place,  and  in  enough  strength  to  carry  out 
the  logistical  processes  of  the  greatest  war  in 
history.  This  concept  has  never  been  better 
stated  than  by  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J,  King 
who,  on  November  2,  1945,  declared: 

"During  the  past  3i  years,  the  Navj-  has 
been  dependent  upon  the  Merchant  Marine 
to  supply  our  far-flung  fleet  and  bases.  With- 
out this  support,  the  Navy  could  not  have 
accomplished  its  mission.  Consequently  it  is 
fitting  that  the  Merchant  Marine  share  in 
our  success  as  it  shared  in  our  trials. 

"The  Merchant  Marine  is  a  strong  bul- 
wark of  national  defense  in  peace  and  war, 
and  a  buttress  to  a  sound  national  economy. 
A  large  Merchant  Marine  is  not  only  an  im- 
portant national  resource;  it  is,  in  being,  an 
integral  part  of  the  country's  armed  might 
during  time  of  crisis.  During  World  War  II, 
tbis  precept  has  been  proven." 


A  TORPEtJC)  IS  A  NASTY  DEVICE 

This  Khologriipli  illustrate*  what  a  sinftle  Nazi  torpedo  could  do  to  an  American  Liberty  ship;  it  also  illustrates 
thai  American  officers  and  crew  were  able  foget  Iheir  ship  into  port  for  repairs  and  conlinuied«xwa;\Q.-fes.-™Sss«;^ 
war  effoTL 


Offeial  V.  S.  Coaii  Caaril  Phulnu 


I  The  never-ending  parade  oi  merchant  transporls  and  cargo  ships,  such  as  lieae  on  Ihar  way  to  the  South  Padlic 
}  batlle  lines,  are  svmliolic  <i(  the  stupendous  transportation  role  played  by  the  American  Merchant  Marine  in 
,    World  War  II. 


A  LOCOMOTIVE  GOES  TO  SEA 


Struck  (iff  the  Florida  coast,  her  stern  and  flow  sections  found  floating  miles  apart  by  the  Const  Gu&rd  Culler 
wfiieh  sank  them  lo  clear  tfie  sea  lanes  of  a  navigation  hniard,  the  tanker  was  trying  to  deliver  a  CBigo  ol  ow 
S,0OO,0O0 gallons  oS  high  lest  gasoline. 


osfw'  t;,  s,  c< 


Pre-war  luxury  liners  of  ihc  merchant  marine,  converted  into  Iroop  transports,  had  to  fight  for  their  lives  against 
the  Stukas  off  Sicily.  Dexterous  handling  brought  the  great  majorili'  through,  though  some  were  lost  and  many 
showed  the  damage  of  near  misses. 


AtiEIlV  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 


It  is  tittle  wonder  ihat  with  the  liillions  of  gallons  of  gasoline  and  oil  needed  (o  lubricate  tlie  sineus  of  the  Allied 
war  effort,  the  German  submarines  gave  top  priorit)'  to  tankers.  A  total  of  700  .\nierican  merchant  ships  failed  to 
reach  port  in  World  War  II. 


te 


IE  BATTLE  CIF  THK  ATL.\.\TIi: 


a  lost  in  the  North 


Seen  from  the  escort  protecting  Ihcm,  these  Liberty  ships  and  tankers  are  deliveiing  the  goods.  Without  the  convoy 
system  there  was  no  way  by  which  the  great  industrial  might  of  the  United  Stales  couid  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy. 


Britiih  Oficial  Fhotog 


THE  FAMOUS  "■MULBERRY"  OPERATION 


This  general  view  o[  the  British  prefabricated  harbor  on  the  Normandy  coast  shows  Liberty  ships  at  moorings  in 
the  foreground  innde  the  concrete  caissons  breakwater  and  the  main  discharge  piers  flanked  by  spedal  barge  and 
LST  piers. 


IWASION  OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE 


This  panoramic  view  of  warshipi  and  merchantmen  suggests  the  power  that  was  coDcentrated  against  the  Naas 
eveo  at  a  time  when  logbcic  problemt  of  even  greater  magnitude  were  being  solved  along  the  Channel. 


USS.  LAFrF.r  AFTER  KAMIKAZE  ATTACK 


PCE(R)851  PULLS  ALONGSIDE 


lSCUSSIONS^= 

COMMENTS= 

=NOTES 


PCE  (R)  851  Stood  By  the  Lajffey 

(Ste  page  997,  September  1949  Proceedings) 
Lieutenant  Commander  F.  S.  Bayley, 
Jr.,  U.S.N.R.  (Inactive).— I  read  with 
great  interest  the  article  entitled  "79  Min- 
utes on  the  Picket  Line,"  in  the  August  issue 
of  the  Proceedings.  I  note  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  pictures  of  record  of  the 
Laffey.  I  enclose  four  snapshots  which  were 
taken  from  the  U.S.S.  FCE(R)  851  shortly 
after  the  Lajey  was  hit,  on  RP  one.  The 
negatives  of  these  pictures  were  forwarded  to 
the  Navy  Department  in  the  usual  course  by 
our  ship's  photographer.  These  copies  were 
retained  by  me  as  commanding  officer. 

The  PCE(R)  851  was  a  rescue  ship  and 
during  our  stay  at  Okinawa  we  took  care  of 
the  northerly  picket  stations.  We  had  all 
eighty-bed  hospital  with  surgery  and  X-ray 
and  our  facilities  were  frequently  overtaxed 
with  casualties  and  survivors  of  the  picket 
ships. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  me 
that  the  story  of  the  PCE{R)  class  has  never 
been  told,  particularly  in  view  of  the  con- 
stant duty  we  had  on  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  picket  stations.  My  ship  went 
through  the  Philippine  campaign,  Iwo  Jima, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  relief  as  commanding 
officer,  had  for  65  days  performed,  in  the 
words  of  Commodore  Moosbrugger,  "Many 
heroic  rescues  of  wounded  personnel  from 
alongside  burning  and  sinking  vessels,"  at 
Okit(awa.  There  were  three  of  these  ships  at 
Okinawa  and  their  services  were  almost  con- 
tinuously in  demand.  With  a  top  speed  of  16 
knots,  with  very  limited  gun  power  and  no 
air  search  radar,  the  maintenance  of  an 
isolated  station  required  the  crew  to  be  at 
battle  stations  for  almost  24  hours  a  day  and 
7  days  a  week.  The  trips  back  from  the 
picket  stations,  with  the  hospital  filled  with 


the  wounded,  without  any  air  cover  or  es- 
cort, were  made  frequently  and  without 
damage  to  any  of  the  PCE(R)'s. 

(Editor's  Note:  Two  of  Ihe  photographs  mentioned 
above  are  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page.) 

More  on  the  Laffey 

(See  page  997,  September  1949  Proceedings) 

Lieutenant  Commander  Benjamin  D. 
Hyde,  U.S.N.R.  (Inactive). — In  my  twelve 
odd  years  as  a  reader  of  the  Proceedings  I 
don't  believe  I  have  seen  you  publish  any- 
thing much  better  than  "Seventy-Nine 
Minutes  On  the  Picket  Line"  as  appearing  in 
your  September,  1949  issue. 

As  the  former  CO.  of  a  ship  that  spent 
some  forty  odd  days  and  nights  in  the  same 
picket  line  with  the  Laffey  this  writer  can 
testify  that  your  story  has  succeeded  in 
vividly  reconstructing  those  nerve  racking 
days. 

What  a  pity  that  some  of  the  younger 
generation  in  our  schools  cannot  read  this 
story  and  others  like  it.  This  is  the  kind  of 
history  that  they  would  read  as  long  as  they 
could  continue  to  find  more  material,  and 
perhaps  in  these  days  of  tynical  politicians 
and  power-hungry  unions  such  history  would 
have  an  invaluable  place  in  the  curriculum! 

As  many  of  us  know,  the  story  of  the 
LaJ^ey  was  repeated  fifty  or  maybe  a  hundred 
times  in  the  Okinawa  Operation  alone,  and 
many  other  times  at  Leyte  Gulf  and  other 
places,  but  aside  from  their  immediate  effect 
on  some  current  operation,  they  have  a  long 
range  importance  and  value  to  the  future  of 
this  country  which  must  not  be  lost.  Even 
though  the  names  of  the  famous  ships  in  youi 
story  might  be  meaningless  to  some  young- 
ster ten  years  hence,  I  am  sure  the  story 
itself  would  never  be  forgotten! 


L 


LOGISTIC  SUPPORT  IN  THE  MEDITEHRANE.^N 


EVIEWS 


BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
Both  regular  and  associate  members  at  the  Institute  may  save  by  ordering  books  through  the  Book  Depart- 
ment. A  discount  of  10%  is  allowed  on  books  of  other  publishers  {eicept  on  foreign  and  government  publications, 
and  on  books  on  which  publishers  do  not  give  a  discount).  Allow  reasonable  time  for  orders  to  be  cleared  and 
books  to  be  delivered  directly  to  you  by  publishers.  Address  Secretary-Treasurer,  U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis, 
Maryland. 


NO  BANNERS.  NO  BUGLES.  By  Com- 
mander Edward  Ellsberg,  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  1949,  370  pages. 
¥4.00. 

Reviewed  by  Captain  G.  V.  Stewart, 
U.  S.  Navy  (Ret.) 

When  I  had  read  the  first  few  chapters  of 
this  book,  I  found  myself  critical  of  the  con- 
tents for  reasons  I  could  not  readily  under- 
stand. So,  I  reread  them  and  decided  that  the 
style  was  wordy  with  a  tendency  to  repeti- 
tion. 

There  was  no  doubt  left  in  my  mind  that 
Massawa  in  Africa  is  not  attractive  as  a 
summer  resort. 

Then  I  became  absorbed  in  the  story  of  the 
work  which  was  done  by  Ellsberg  and  his 
crew,  and  the  book  became  for  me  an  engros- 
sing recital  of  the  gruelling  work  in  war  that 
has  to  be  done  and  always  is  done  if  the  spec- 
tacular and  blazoned  feats  are  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Since  the  various  jobs  of  salvage  were  set 
down  in  this  chronicle  in  sequence  as  they 
occurred,  it  was  no  writer's  trick  that  began 
early  and  critical  salvage  on  the  Spahi  with 
its  accomplishment  interrupted  and  delayed 
beyond  all  reason  to  make  for  suspense  that 
would  do  justice  to  a  mystery  novel. 

In  doing  the  tasks  allotted,  Ellsberg  and 
his  subordinates  demonstrated  the  highest 
order  of  resource,  ingenuity,  and  technical 


knowledge,  plus  great  courage  and  incredible 
patience  under  exasperating  circumstances. 

The  author's  frustrations  and  the  u-rita- 
tions  provoked  by  the  French  Commandant 
in  the  port  of  Oran  I  can  understand,  for  that 
official  was  a  newly  acquired  ally  of  ques- 
tionable conversion,  but  I  can  make  no 
allowance  for  a  General  of  our  own  Army 
who  refuses  a  minor  cooperation  with 
another  part  of  his  own  country's  forces  be- 
cause he  is  overconscious  of  his  rank  and  dig- 
nity. No  naval  officer  but  Ellsberg  would 
have  been  as  dutiful,  subordinate,  and  re- 
spectful to  an  Army  Area  Commander,  I  am 
sure. 

Ellsberg  tells  the  story  straightforwardly 
of  what  happened  to  him  and  his  men  rather 
than  what  they  did  to  help  win  the  War,  The 
book  cannot  but  be  of  interest  to  men  of  the 
Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  and  of  particu- 
lar appeal  to  officers  who  may  be  assigned  to 
Damage  Control  duties. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  author  may  have 
reduced  his  knowledge  and  experience  of 
ship  salvage  and  damage  control  to  a  manual 
of  instruction.  If  so,  I  have  never  heard  of  it 
nor  do  I  know  of  such  a  treatise  by  any 
expert.  It  would  seem  that  Ellsberg  could 
render  the  Navy  and  the  sea-going  world 
great  service  by  producing  a  textbook  on  the 
subject. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing,  it  is  a  book  that 
anyone  might  read  with  interest  and  benefit 
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as  an  example  of  what  men  do  and  undergo 
for  their  country  unheralded  in  war  when 
there  are  NO  BANNERS— NO  BUGLES, 

IF  RUSSIA  STRIKES.  By  George  Fielding 
Eliot.  New  York:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company,  Inc.  1949.  252  pages.  $2.75. 

Reviewed  by  Captain  William  R. 
Smedberg  III,  U.  S.  Navy 

//  Russia  Strikes  is  a  particularly  interest- 
ing and  valuable  book  for  a  military  man. 
Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force,  because  whether 
he  agrees  with  the  opinions  and  prognostica- 
tions of  the  author  or  not,  his  knowledge  of 
foreign  areas  will  be  increased,  his  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  and  problems 
which  are  besetting  all  nations  today  will  be 
bettered,  and  he  will  find  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  a  more  comprehensive  over-all  view 
of  the  world  situation  as  it  appears  to  a  man 
who  has  devoted  considerable  study  to  it. 

Major  Eliot  considers  that  it  has  been 
reasonably  established  as  the  major  premise 
of  Soviet  policy,  the  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin,  that  the  Soviet 
regime,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  cannot  live 
in  peace  and  security  with  free  states,  much 
less  co-operate  with  them  fruitfully  for 
common  ends.  He  therefore  conceives  them 
to  be  at  war  with  the  Western  World  right 
now,  waging  a  cold  war  in  which  every  de- 
vice of  Soviet  diplomacy  and  propaganda  is 
being  employed  to  break  apart  the  solidify- 
ing front  of  Western  unity.  He  sees  five 
major  Soviet  objectives,  which  he  refers  to 
as  the  fronts  on  which  their  offensive  is  being 
conducted.  These  fronts,  or  objectives,  are 
listed  as: 

The  control  of  Germany, 

Consolidation  of  the  satellite  states  of 
Eastern  Europe  into  a  solid  group  of 
Soviet  republics. 

Expansion  in  Asia, 

Control  of  the  Middle  East,  and 

Prevention  of  recovery,  coupled  with  pro- 
motion of  political  and  economic  insta- 
bility in  non-Soviet  countries. 

From  the  vigorous  and  apparently  suc- 
cessful offensives  on  all  these  fronts  in  1945 
and  1946,  the  Russians  have  watched  that 
offensive  control  gradually  pass  into  Western 
hands   on   several  of   those  fronts.    If   the 


Soviets  feel  that  they  are  indeed  losing  the 
cold  war,  the  author  poses  the  question  of 
whether  their  leaders  can  afford  to  lose  it 
without  trying  the  alternative  of  actual  war. 
Therefore  it  is  his  contention  that  the  year 
1949  is  not  only  one  of  grave  uncertainty  but 
of  actual  danger,  during  a  period  in  which 
the  unity  of  the  Western  World  and  the 
military  security  of  its  several  parts  are  not 
yet  accomplished  facts.  He  feels  that  the  men 
in  the  Kremlin  are  fully  aware  of  this  and 
must  now  be  weighing  the  factors  upon 
which  they  will  base  their  final  decision:  to 
strike  before  another  year  has  given  the 
Western  World  greater  safety  and  greater 
unity,  or  to  wait.  There  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  in  Major  Eliot^s  mind  that,  w^ith  the 
structure  and  character  of  the  Soviet  state 
as  it  exists  today,  Russia  will  either  strike  in 
1949  because  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
Kremlin  can  endure  the  strain  no  longer, 
sees  the  cold  war  lost,  and  chooses  real  war 
as  preferable  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
failure,  or  will  await  the  day  when  significant 
quantities  of  the  atomic  bomb  will  be  under 
Soviet  control,  at  which  time  Russia  will  be 
in  a  position  to  make  demands  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  must  yield  or  face  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  horrible  atomic  war. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  book  to 
give  the  reader  some  conception  of  the  com- 
plexities and  uncertainties  which  attend  not 
only  the  conduct  of  war,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  policy  of  a  free  nation  in  time  of  peace. 
It  contributes  to  a  conviction  that  the  foreign 
and  military  policies  of  the  United  States  are 
inextricably  linked  together,  and  that  neither 
can  be  sound  unless  the  considerations  of  the 
other  are  taken  into  almost  daily  account. 


CONFLICTING  PATTERNS  OF 
THOUGHT.  By  Karl  Pribram.  W'ashing- 
ton,  D.C.:  Public  Affairs  Press.  1949.  176 
pages.  $3.25. 

Reviewed  by  Assistant  Professor 

Thomas  P.  Carpenter,  U.  S. 

Naval  Academy 

Dr.  Pribram's  closely  reasoned  and  com- 
pactly written  book  can  never  become  popu- 
lar in  the  sense  that  One  Wortd  or  None  did, 
although  it  deals  with  the  same  urgent  sub- 
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ject.  Short  as  it  is,  the  treatise  makes  ex- 
hausting demands  on  the  reader,  who  must 
have  at  least  a  fair  knowledge  of  current 
events,  geopolitics,  and  the  history  of  West- 
ern world  philosophy  in  order  to  follow  Dr. 
Pribram  at  all.  The  style  itself,  although 
more  fluent  than  that  of  so  exacting  a  book 
as  R.  H.  Tawney's  Religion  and  the  Rise  of 
Capitalism,  is  almost  equally  laden  with 
abstract  terms,  scholarly  notes,  and  aca- 
demic dicta.  Nevertheless,  patient  attention 
will  bring  the  reader  to  the  last  of  these 
heavily  freighted  pages  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  long  and  terrible  conflict  of 
national  policies  which  has  culminated  in  the 
Cold  War. 

Dr.  Pribram  holds  that  the  fear  and  hate 
which  compel  men  to  ravage  one  another^s 
fields  and  cities  originate  in  a  set  of  abstrac- 
tions, that  is,  in  differences  in  the  methods 
used  when  basic  social  concepts  are  formed. 
He  names  the  four  leading  social  philosophies 
as  follows:  the  scholastic,  the  individualistic, 
the  nationalistic,  and  the  Bolshevistic. 
Plausible  exemplifications  would  be  the 
medieval  Church,  the  American  theory  of 
freedom,  Fascism,  and  Russian  Communism. 
The  "patterns  of  thought'*  to  which  these 
belong  are  respectively  what  Dr.  Pribram 
calls  the  universalistic,  the  nominalistic,  the 
intuitional,  and  the  dialectical.  Roughly 
simplifying  his  carefully  detailed  exposition, 
we  can  say  that  the  differences  in  these  pat- 
terns arise  from  irreconciliable  beliefs  as  to 
what  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  doing. 
Thus  universalism  insists  on  the  notion  of 
basic  ideas  which  are  inherent  in  the  mind; 
nominalism  uses  fluid,  hypothetical  concepts 
which  may  be  amended  at  almost  any  time; 
intuitionalism  relies  on  "inner  light"  and 
flashes  of  insight;  and  dialecticism  interprets 
all  phenomena  in  terms  of  an  evolutionary 
process  which  is  kept  in  train  continuously 
by  basic  antagonisms.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  four  patterns  are  widely  divergent. 
Dr.   Pribram  has  no  difficulty  in  showing 


that  the  differences  are  highly  practical  and 
have  led  directly  to  the  most  dreadful  events. 

Without  giving  up  the  dry  objectivity  of 
his  academic  detachment,  the  writer  men- 
tions a  few  familiar  horrors  and  leaves  the 
reader  to  complete  the  list.  Once  the  point  is 
grasped,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  wavering 
but  precious  progress  of  American  govern- 
ment is  full  of  examples  of  nominalism  (such 
as  the  passage  and  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment);  that  Hitler's  intuitionalism 
led  straight  to  Rotterdam,  Stalingrad,  and 
Buchenwald;  and  that  the  Kremlin's  dialecti- 
cism logically  involved  the  frightful  pro- 
grams of  "liquidation"  as  well  as  the  present 
maddening  intransigence  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Concerning  that  chronic  intransi- 
gence. Dr.  Pribram  explains  grimly,  ".  .  .  the 
doctrine  of  materialistic  dialectics  does  not 
permit  any  lasting  peaceful  conciliation  of 
fundamentally  antagonistic  forces.  It  per- 
mits only  temporary  understandings,  re- 
sorted to  for  strategic  reasons  ..."  (Page 
159). 

In  a  rapid  and  bold  survey,  the  author 
shows  how  these  divergent  patterns  of 
thought  affect  all  aspects  of  a  nation:  the 
political,  the  economic,  the  scientific,  the 
artistic,  the  military — thus  the  list  prolongs 
itself.  He  does  not  mention  the  notorious 
Lysenko  controversy  nor  the  recent  punish- 
ments of  Russian  composers;  the  examples 
arise  instantly  in  the  reader's  mind.  So  far  as 
he  takes  sides,  Dr.  Pribram  is  a  supporter  of 
nominalism,  but  he  freely  admits  that  of  all 
these  four  patterns  of  thought  nominalism 
(which  underlies  so  important  a  force  as 
United  States  foreign  policy)  is  least  capable 
of  two  things  very  important  in  world  affairs: 
long-range  planning  and  speedy  action. 

The  essay  ends  with  a  mildly-worded  but 
unmistakable  call  to  arms  addressed  to  the 
scientists,  educators,  politicians,  and  publi- 
cists who  understand  the  values  of  nominal- 
istic thought.  They  must  explain  and  combat 
the  fallac;ies  underlying  Bolshevist  doctrine. 


Official  DtpartmiHl  of  Drfmu  Pkolograph 

NEW  NAVV  SURFACE-TO-AIR  GUIDED  MISSILE 

The  Lark,  powered  by  a  liquid  rocket  engine,  has  reached  the  developmental  testing  Stase.  Smoke  trailt  viable 
in  ihe  picture  are  from  booster  rockets  used  to  accelerate  the  missile  up  to  it*  fiying  H>eed. 
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UNITED  STATES 
Fleet  Exercises 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Oct.  22. — The 
Navy  will  match  nineteen  "enemy'*  sub- 
marines, augmented  at  times  by  land-based 
planes,  against  a  100-ship  armada  next 
month  in  the  largest  peace-time  maneuvers 
ever  held  in  the  North  Atlantic  waters. 

In  one  phase  the  undersea  fighters  will 
try  to  turn  back  the  2d  Task  Fleet  in  its 
attempt  to  run  from  the  Virginia  Capes  to  a 
point  south  of  Argentia,  N.  F. 

In  another  phase  the  **enemy"  submarines, 
including  the  new  guppy-snorkel  type,  will 
strive  to  block  the  armada's  passage  into 
the  Davis  Straits,  between  Greenland  and 
Newfoundland. 

The  fleet  includes  the  major  aircraft  car- 
riers Midway,  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  and 
Philippine  Sea,  forty-nine  destroyers,  four 
cruisers  and  various  minesweepers,  tankers 
and  supply  ships,  in  addition  to  its  hunter- 
killer  anti-sub  force  headed  by  three  smaller 
aircraft  carriers,  the  Wright,  Mindoro  and 
Sihoney, 

The  opening  phase  of  the  three-week 
maneuvers,  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  23,  will  take  the 
fleet  and  its  undersea  "attackers'*  as  far 
north  as  the  Arctic  Circle  for  cold-weather 
training. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  maneuver, 
the  "enemy*'  submarines  will  be  joined  by 
land-based  aircraft  in  opposing  attacks  by 
the  fleet  and  its  carrier  planes  against  simu- 
lated "enemy"  air  bases  on  the  East  Coast. 

In  this  phase,  the  naval  air  stations  at 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  and  Atlantic  City 
will  be  designated  "enemy"  bases  under 
attack  by  the  fleet  and  its  carrier  planes. 

A  land-based  Navy  bomber,  of  the  long- 
range  Neptune  type,  will  fly  out  to  make  a 
mock  atomic-bomb  attack  on  the  fleet.  A 
flare    will   simulate    the   fearsome    weapon. 

More  than  42,000  surface  sailors,  naval 
aviators  and  submariners  will  take  part  in 
the  maneuver. 

The  maneuver  will  be  directed  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Donald  B.  Duncan,  commander  of 
the  2d  Task  Fleet,  from  aboard  his  flagship, 
the  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt, 

The  "enemy"  submarine  force  will  be 
directed  by  Rear-Admiral  James  Fife,  com- 


mander of  the  Atlantic   Fleet's  submarine 
force. 

New  York  Times,  Oct.  23. — Fifty  thou- 
sand American  soldiers  and  sailors,  engaged 
in  the  biggest  amphibious  maneuvers  since 
the  war,  sparred  i;i  long-range  combat  across 
an  expanse  of  ocean  today  preliminary  to  a 
simulated  invasion  of  the  m^ain  Hawaiian 
island  of  Oahu  early  next  week. 

The  attacking  fleet  of  some  ninety  vessels, 
which  sailed  from  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Oct.  14, 
carrying  the  Second  Infantry  Division,  was 
found  today  by  shore-based  patrol  planes 
and,  later,  retaliating  carrier-based  planes 
from  the  approaching  flotilla  zoomed  high 
over  the  heads  of  oblivious  residents  here. 

There  was  not  even  a  hypothetical  sug- 
gestion of  the  Pearl  Harbor 'attack  of  1941 
in  the  situation.  However,  the  approaching 
"Western  Task  Force"  is  a  theoretical 
liberating  force  from  the  mainland  assigned 
to  oust  from  the  island  entrenched  forces  of 
a  hypothetical  enemy  called   "Aggressor.** 

This  is  the  same  hypothetical  enemy  which 
American  forces  have  combatted  for  several 
years  back  in  maneuvers  all  over  the  United 
States  and  for  which  the  Army  maintains  a 
staflFed  "headquarters"  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

The  Islands  Are  "Overrun" 

"Aggressor"  has  its  own  flag,  a  green 
triangle  on  a  white  ground;  its  own  weapons, 
notably  quickly  inflatable  rubber  balloon 
tanks  and  guns;  its  own  uniforms  and  even 
its  own  language ;  its  theoretical  geographical 
origin  is  southwestern  Europe;  its  language 
an  informal  amalgam  of  English,  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian  designed  to  give  practice 
to   intelligence   oflScers. 

In  theory  "Aggressor"  forces  overran  all 
the  Hawaiian  islands  the  week  of  June  12. 
Its  units  on  Oahu  are  being  represented  by 
9,000  Army  and  3,000  Navy  personnel  regu- 
larly stationed  in  the  islands  under  the 
command  of  a  fictional  "General  of  Corps 
Edouard  Bocquet." 

Actually  the  commander  is  Lieut.  Gen. 
Henry  S.  Aurand,  Commanding  General  of 
the  United  States  Army  of  the  Pacific. 

The  "Western  Task  Force"  is  under  the 
command  of  Vice  Admiral  Gerald  F.  Bogan, 
actual  commander  of  the  First  Task  Fleet 
and  author  of  the  recent  controversial  de- 
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partmental  memorandum  on  morale  in  the 
Navy. 

The  over-all  exercise,  entitled  "Miki" 
(Hawaiian  for  "preparedness"),  being  car- 
ried out  by  a  joint  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
staff,  is  under  the  United  States  Sixth  Army 
based  at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco. 

"Aggressor"  submarines  intercepted  the 
invading  force  by  official  arrangement  when 
it  was  only  170  miles  off  the  California 
coast,  and  the  defensive  troops  here  are 
intensely  on  the  alert.  "Aggressor"  guards 
even  assiduously  held  up  a  party  of  duly 
accredited  "war"  correspondents  at  the  gate 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  reservation  for  fifteen 
minutes  yesterday  morning,  suspicious  that 
they  might  be  "enemies"  in  disguise. 

Despite  such  vigilance  a  small,  invading 
reconnaissance  party  got  ashore  by  night 
via  submarine,  rubber  boats  and  swimming, 
and  checked  in  with  an  umpire  on  the  beach. 

The  defenders  know  officially  that  there 
will  be  a  landing  at  specified  points  on  Pokai 
Bay,  but  do  not  know  when  it  will  come.  It 
is  prearranged  also  that,  outnumbered  by 
around  5,000  men,  they  will  be  routed.  The 
main  problematical  element  is  how  profi- 
ciently the  landing  will  be  executed  with  large 
or  small  casualties. 

Normal  uncertainties  of  even  mimic  war- 
fare had  necessarily  been  sacrificed,  maneu- 
ver officials  explained,  in  order  to  insure 
contacts  between  the  opposing  units  and  to 
give  a  maximum  of  practice  to  the  forces 
involved. 

Limitations  on  the  Exercises 

Due  to  the  extensive  settlement  along  the 
shores  of  Oahu  there  could  be  little  latitude 
in  the  invasion  area,  and  for  the  same  reason 
there  are  stringent  limitations  on  maneuver- 
ing once  the  troops  are  on  shore. 

On-shore  maneuvers,  it  was  noted,  could 
be  conducted  on  the  mainland  whenever 
desired. 

Hence,  as  unglamorous  as  it  may  seem 
from  a  lay  standpoint,  the  exercise  does  not 
amount  to,  and  was  not  conceived  as,  a  real 
"war  game"  in  which  there  could  be  all-out 
competition  and  an  all-out  winner. 

"It  is  desired  to  emphasize,"  an  official 
announcement  summarized,  "that  reports  of 
naval  elements  sunk,  aircraft  destroyed  or 


casualties  among  Army  ground  forces  which 
ignore  the  artificial  controls  necessarily  im- 
posed upon  the  exercise  give  a  distorted 
picture  of  the  capabilities  of  both  attacking 
and  defending  forces." 

Nonetheless,  officers  said  that  "Miki" 
already  had  demonstrated  great  value  as  an 
exercise  in  joint  planning  by  the  different 
services,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  unifica- 
tion controversy. 

Merchant  Ships  ''Kidnapped'' 

New  York  TitPies,  Oct.  3. — Shanghai, — 
The  Nationalist  Navy  today  "kidnapped" 
the  two  United  States  merchantmen  that 
were  detained  as  they  left  Shanghai  last 
Thursday  and  took  them  to  the  naval  base 
in  the  Chu  Shan  Islands,  the  ships'  agent  here, 
A.  P.  Pattison,  said  today. 

He  said  the  Flying  Independent  reported 
she  bad  been  ordered  to  follow  two  former 
United  States  Navy  warships  to  the  Kuo- 
mintang  naval  base.  Fifteen  minutes  later, 
he  said,  the  larger  of  the  two  warships  sent 
a  similar  order  to  the  Flying  Clipper,  stating, 
"You  must  follow  me  by  order  of  my  Govern- 
ment. If  not  I  will  fire  on  you." 

A  dozen  British,  United  States  and  Nor- 
wegian passengers,  including  several  promi- 
nent Shanghai  businessmen,  are  aboard  the 
ships,  as  well  as  125  Korean  repatriates  and 
9,000  tons  of  cargo.  Mr.  Pattison  put  the 
value  of  the  cargo  at  "several  million  dol- 
lars." He  said  the  Koreans  had  brought 
enough  food  for  the  trip  to  the  hoineland 
but  that  the  supply  had  been  exhausted, 
making  them  dependent  on  the  crew's 
limited  food  stocks. 

On  the  High  Seas 

The  two  merchantmen  and  their  escorting 
warships  are  on  the  high  seas  outside  Chinese 
territorial  waters  now,  Mr.  Pattison  said. 
They  had  been  seized  inside  the  twelve-mile 
limit.  The  warships  are  the  destroyer  escort 
Tai  Ho  and  the  minesweeper  Yung  Ting, 
according  to  Mr.  Pattison. 

Of  the  two  smaller  British  ships  similarly 
seized,  one,  the  Ediih  Moller,  had  been 
stripped  of  her  cargo  at  Chu  Shan  before 
being  released,  according  to  British  shipping 
circles  here.  The  other,  the  Leong  Bee^  last 
radioed  that  she  had  been  released  with  her 
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cargo  still  aboard.  The  usually  conservative 
British  newspaper  here,  The  North  China 
'  Daily  News,  has  repeatedly  referred  to  these 
seizures  as  outright  "piracy." 

The  unloading  of  the  cargoes  of  the  United 
States  ships  belonging  to  the  Isbrandtsen 
Company,  however,  would  present  difficul- 
ties. The  Chu  Shan  Island  Harbor  of  Tinghai 
is  not  believed  to  be  very  deep  by  shipping 
men  here,  and  even  if  the  ships  can  get  inside 
there  are  no  facilities  for  handling  cargoes  of 
thousands  of  tons. 

A  third  ship  of  the  same  company,  the 
Flying  Trader,  was  reported  still  waiting  off 
the  entrance  to  the  Yangtze  for  an  order 
from  the  company  to  enter  Shanghai.  The 
blockade  has  been  declared  illegal  by  the 
United  States  Government,  but  until  the 
two  outbound  ships  are  set  free  the  shipping 


company   may   not   want    to   risk   sending 
another  ship  in. 

Naval  Gun  Factory  Anniversary 

New  York  Times,  Sept.  26.— Washington, 
Sept.  25,— The  Navy  opened  a  week-long 
celebration  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
150th  birthday  of  the  naval  gun  factory  here, 
the  world's  largest  naval  armament  plant. 

Virtually  all  the  bureaus  and  elements  of 
the  Navy  from  land,  sea  and  air  units  will 
take  part  in  unfolding  the  story  of  the  Navy, 
from  round  shot  to  rockets,  during  the  com- 
memoration that  ends  Oct.  2,  the  anniver- 
sary date. 

Exhibits  ranging  from  the  little  "Long 
Tom"  of  Revolutionary  days  to  the  gun 
that  fired  the  last  salvo  at  the  Japanese 
will  be  on  display.  Demonstrations  will  be 
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given  by  underwater  demolition  teams, 
Marine  Corps  jet  planes,  tennis  stars  and 
the  Navy  Band. 

Using  the  same  type  powder  and  shot  as 
were  used  then,  an  old  gun  firing  a  32-pound 
ball  will  be  discharged  by  a  hand-picked 
crew  of  men  dressed  as  were  their  naval 
ancestors. 

It  was  this  type  gun,  with  a  100-yard 
range,  that  was  produced  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  by  the  gun  factory.  Some  guns  of 
recent  years  fire  shells  weighing  approxi- 
mately 3,000  pounds,  ranging  some  25  miles. 
But  producing  guns  is  only  one  of  the  two 
big  jobs  done  at  this  huge  plant.  The  other 
part  of  the  job  consists  of  basic  research  into 
rockets  and  rocket  launchers,  fire  control 
and  optical  equipment,  catapult  guns,  depth- 
charge  projectors  and  miscellaneous  special 
weapons.  With  the  announcement  of  the 
atom  explosion  in  the  Soviet  Union,  too,  it 
is  believed  that  the  development  of  ground- 
to-air  interceptor  missiles  for  defense  against 
enemy  bombers  will  be  pushed. 

When  the  fleet  needs  a  new-type  weapon 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  its  laboratories 
develop  the  required  plans.  These  are  turned 
over  to  the  gun  factory  for  production. 
Some,  however,  may  be  handled  by  private 
industry,  with  the  gun  factory  acting  as 
consultant. 

The  gun  factory  is  a  large,  ultra-modern 
industrial  plant  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol.  Over  10,000  civilian  employes  use 
the  up-to-date  equipment  to  produce  the 
finest  naval  ordnance  in  the  world.  The 
payroll  of  these  engineers,  scientists,  artisans 
and  clerks  reaches  an  estimated  $15,000  an 
hour. 

The  gun  factory  was  founded  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anacostia  River  as  a  shipbuilding  and 
fitting-out  yard,  since  its  docking  facilities 
could  accommodate  the  largest  naval  vessels 
of  that  time.  During  the  War  of  1812  much 
of  the  Navy  Yard,  as  it  was  known  then, 
was  destroyed  by  its  own  officers  to  prevent 
its  destruction  by  the  British. 

Shipbuilding  in  1840  became  a  minor  ac- 
tivity. Steamships  were  beginning  to  dis- 
place sail,  and  the  deeper  harbors  and  closer 
access  to  supplies  of  iron,  steel  and  coal  that 
these  required  made  it  desirable  to  shift 
major  construction  work  to  the  coast  cities. 


Japanese  Envoys  Visited 

Navy  Yard  history  continued  without 
incident  until  the  picturesque  visit,  in  1860, 
of  the  first  Japanese  envoys  to  the  United 
States,  returning  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry's 
visit  to  their  country.  The  Yard  also  played 
a  part  in  the  tragedy  of  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion, when  in  1867  a  naval  ship  returned  to 
its  dock  with  John  Suratt,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, a  prisoner  on  board. 

Gradually  the  mission  and  functions  of 
the  Yard — it  was  officially  renamed  in  1945 
— changed  with  the  times.  It  has  a  long 
record  of  inventive  progress.  One  of  the 
most  famous  achievements  of  the  Yard  was 
the  rapid  design  and  completion  of  the  naval 
railway  guns  for  use  against  the  German 
armies  in  France  during  World  War  I. 

The  factory  also  has  a  long  record  of  odd 
jobs.  It  once  built  100  gun  carriages  as  a  gift 
for  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  It  built  at  one 
time  cuspidors  and  ash  trays  for  Congress- 
men, the  gears  to  operate  the  Panama  Canal 
locks  and  the  Roosevelt  bomb  shelter  at 
Hyde  Park.  Maintaining  the  subway  from 
the  Senate  Office  Building  to  the  Senate,  the 
Presidential  yacht  and  railway  car  are 
among  the  many  charges  of  th^  plant. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  week 
will  be  the  water  parade  made  up  of  large 
and  small  yachts,  canoes,  sailboats,  power- 
boats and  military  craft.  Approximately 
100,000  people  are  expected   to   watch  it. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Submarines  for  Australia 

London  Times,  Sept.  28. — The  Common- 
wealth Government  has  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  Admiralty  to  base  three  modern  sub- 
marines in  Australia  to  train  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  naval  men  in  anti-submarine 
warfare. 

The  first  two  submarines,  the  Telemachus 
and  Thorough,  will  leave  Britain  early  in 
November  and  should  reach  Sydney  in 
January.  They  will  be  based  at  Sydney  and 
placed  on  the  establishment  of  H.M.A.S. 
Penguin,  The  third  will  follow  later.  Each 
submarine  will  carry  a  crew  of  about  60, 
but  the  Admiralty  will  provide  a  spare 
crew  and  most  of  the  base  maintenance  staff 
of  about  15. 
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Mr.  W.  J.  F.  Riordan,  Minister  for  the 
Navy,  explained  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
aircraft-carrier  Sydney  necessitated  the  pro- 
vision of  facilities  for  anti-submarine 
training  in  Australia,  as  submarine  hunting 
was  the  task  of  the  Sydney* s  Firefly  aircraft. 
Crews  of  destroyers  and  small  vessels  should 
also  be  trained  in  submarine  detection.  Until 
now  the  Royal  Australian  Navy  had  carried 
out  only  periodic  anti-submarine  exercises 
with  the  help  of  visiting  submarines  from  the 
Far  Eastern  Fleet. 

Amphibious  Demonstration 

London  Times,  Sept.  29. — Eastney,  near 
Portsmouth,  was  the  scene  of  an  invasion 
from  the  sea  yesterday  afternoon,  when  the 
Amphibious  School  maintained  by  the 
Portsmouth  Group  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Leech-Porter,  staged  a  demonstration  of  the 
methods  of  Combined  Operations  for  the 
benefit  of  officers  studying  at  the  Army 
Staff  College,  Camberley.  About  100  other 
officer  spectators  attended,  including  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Roberts,  G.O.C.-in-C,  South 
ern  Command,  and  a  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Press.  Another  group  of  officers 
will  see  the '  same  performance  to-day  if 
weather  permits. 

The  demonstration  began  with  a  recon- 
naissance of  the  beach,  which,  in  the  real 
thing,  would  have  been  made  in  darkness, 
probably  occupying  many  nights.  The  chief 
actors  were  two  officers,  one  from  the  Navy, 
the  other  from  the  R.E.  They  approached 
the  beach  in  canoes  and  slipped  into  the 
sea — miraculously  without  capsizing  their 
flimsy  craft — a  few  yards  from  the  water's 
edge. 

The  naval  officer  made  a  detailed  survey 
of  the  inshore  strip  of  sea,  swimming  on  his 
back  while  taking  soundings  with  a  hand 
lead-line  and  recording  them  on  a  water- 
proof note-pad,  and  locating  any  submerged 
defenses  or  booby-traps.  His  soldier  comrade 
did  similar  work  ashore,  collecting  specimens 
of  the  soil  for  subsequent  analysis  to  deter- 
mine what  vehicles  it  would  bear.  They  then 
swam  out  to  their  canoes,  which  were  waiting 
offshore  with  their  paddle-men.  During  the 
war  such  detailed  reconnaissances  were  ac- 


tually made,  unobserved,  up  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  enemy  sentries. 

Light  reUef  was  provided  by  the  landing 
of  an  "agent"  from  a  rubber  dingh>' — ^an 
easier  craft  for  a  land-lubber.  On  landing  he 
discarded  his  waterproof  overalls  to  appear, 
garbed  in  striped  blazer  and  straw  boater, 
indistinguishable  from  a  normal,  if  rather 
Victorian,  summer  visitor,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  plant  an  explosive  suitcase  almost 
at  the  feet  of  the  v.i.p.'s  watching  the  per- 
formance. 

The  assault  proper  was  preceded  by  a  week 
or  so  of  imaginary  heavy  bombing  of  the 
whole  area,  and  three  hours' — again  imag- 
inary— naval  bombardment.  The  latter 
ceased  10  minutes  before  the  first  craft  were 
due  to  ground,  though  a  bombardment  by 
rockets  6red  from  L.C.T.'s  off  shore  con- 
tinued for  another  six  minutes. 

The  first  craft  seen  approaching  the  beach 
appeared  to  be  small  open  boats,  but  as  they 
grounded  canvas  screens  dropped  and  they 
were  revealed  as  Sherman  tanks  which, 
lying  awash  where  they  touched,  at  once 
took  up  the  bombardment  just  suspended 
from  farther  out.  Next,  L.C.T.'s  nosed  in  to 
the  beach,  opened  their  bow  doors  and  dis- 
gorged "Beach  Armoured  Recovery  Ve- 
hicles," tank-like  craft  whose  function,  like 
that  of  the  men  who  accompanied  them  on 
foot,  was  to  clear  the  obstacles,  explosive 
or  passive,  on  which  the  defense  relied  to 
hold  up  invaders. 

After  these,  and  yet  only  a  few  minutes 
after  H  hour,  came  the  first  assault  wave  of 
infantry — drawn  on  this  occasion  from  The 
Lancashire  Fusiliers,  who  happened  to  be 
the  regiment  most  conveniently  placed.  The 
second  wave  followed  17  minutes  later — an 
example  of  the  intricate  and  meticulously 
accurate  time-table  to  which  the  whole 
operation  worked. 

Beach  parties  and  beach  development 
parties,  and  other  formations  with  special 
functions  and  special  apparatus,  followed 
each  other  in  regular  progression.  The  beach 
was  quickly  transformed  from  a  rough  ter- 
rain, strewn  with  obstacles  actually  used  by 
the  Germans  in  Normandy,  whence  they 
were  brought,  to  a  well-marked,  fully  cleared 
and  organized  landing-place. 
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All  the  time  aircraft — Fireflies  from 
H.M.S.  Theseus — were  overhead,  swooping 
on  the  targets  to  which  they  were  directed 
by  R.A.F.  control  oflScers.  Shell-bursts  were 
simulated  by  small  pre-planted  explosives, 
and  the  whole  operation  was  explained — 
when  his  voice  was  not  drowned  by  a  heli- 
copter vainly  trying  to  bring  a  brigade 
commander  ashore  from  his  ship — by  the 
officer  concerned  with  the  particular  phase 
of  the  operation  then  being  illustrated. 

Everything  went  to  programme,  except 
that  one  L.C.T.,  commissioned  only  a  week 
before,  had  some  trouble  with  her  bow 
doors.  One  assault  landing-craft  simulated  a 
casualty,  but  a  tractor-drawn  "Miller" 
crane  appeared,  lifted  her  out  of  the  water, 
and  took  her  away  clear  of  the  landing  beach. 
The  whole  demonstration  was  a  convincing 
illustration  of  the  high  degree  of  inter-serv- 
ice cooperation  that  has  now  been  de- 
veloped and  of  the  intricacy  of  the  planning 
and  staff  work  needed  in  such  operations. 

VARIOUS  NOTES 
Exercise  in  South  African  Waters 

London  Times,  Sept.  15. — Sea  exercises  in 
the  Saldanha  Bay  area,  70  miles  north  of 
Capetown,  in  which  land-based  squadrons  of 
the  South  African  Air  Force  took  part,  have 
just  concluded  after  more  than  a  week's 
work.  Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  engaged  were 
the  cruiser  H.M.S.  Nigeria,  Captain  W.  P. 
Carne,  flagship  of  Vice-Admiral  E.  D.  B. 
McCarthy,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Station,  the  sloops  H.M.S. 
Actaeon  and  H.M.S.  Nereide  and  the  Fleet 
tug  H.M*S.  Brilon.  The  South  African  Naval 
Force  contributed  the  frigates  H.M.S.A.S. 
Good  Hope  and  H.M.S.A.S.  Transvaal. 

London  Times,  Sept.  20. — Malta. — The 
aircraft-carrier  H.M.S.  Ocean,  13,190  tons 
(Captain  W.  R.  C,  Leggatt),  which  has  been 
here  since  September  15,  is  due  to  leave 
Marsaxlok  harbour  early  to-morrow.  The 
Ocean  is  homeward  bound  from  the  Far 
East  station,  and  on  her  arrival  is  expected 
to  be  relegated  to  reserve,  her  crew  being 
transferred  to  the  Mediterranean-bound 
carrier  H.M.S.  Glory. 

After  undergoing  engine  trials  outside 
Grand  Harbour  this  morning  the  hospital 


ship  H.M.S.  Maine  left  for  her  Far  East 
station. 

London  Times,  Sept.  26. — The  visit  to 
Turkey  of  an  R.A.F.  Vampire  squadron  has 
proved  a  great  success.  After  visiting  Eski 
Shehr,  the  squadron  arrived  at  Istanbul, 
where  President  Inonii  received  in  audience 
Air  Marshal  Sir  William  Dickson,  Air  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Mediterranean  and  Middle 
East,  and  Air  Commodore  B.  H.  C.  Russell, 
Commander,  R.A.F.  Cyprus,  accompanied 
by  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Noel  Charles. 
This  morning  the  Vampires  performed 
demonstration  flights  over  Istanbul  and  the 
Bosporus,  watched  by  President  Inonii  from 
the  terrace  of  the  Dolma  Bagtche  palace. 
The  squadron  will  next  visit  Ankara  and 
will  return  to  Cyprus  on  Wednesday. 

LondonTimes,  Sept.  29. — Malta. — H.M.S. 
Unicorn,  the  14,750-ton  aircraft  maintenance 
ship,  arrived  here  to-day  on  a  three-day  halt 
before  continuing  her  voyage  to  the  Far 
East.  After  taking  on  aircraft  and  aero 
engines,  the  Unicorn  will  leave  for  the  Far 
East  on  Saturday,  carrying  naval  personnel 
from  Halfar  who  are  to  serve  on  the  Far 
East  station. 

Australian-Netv  Zealand  Naval 
Exercises 

London  Times,  Oct.  4. — Melbourne. — The 
cruiser  Bellona  and  five  trigates  of  the  New 
Zealand  Squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  D.  Hammersley  Johnston,  R.N., 
have  arrived  at  Sydney  to  take  part  in  exer- 
cises with  the  Australian  fleet.  The  first  of 
the  series  will  be  held  from  October  7  to  15 
off  Jervis  Bay. 

The  New  Zealand  Squadron  will  remain  in 
Australian  waters  until  November  19  and 
will  visit  Melbourne  and  Hobart. 

FRANCE 

Comment  on  Combined  Fleet 
Exercises 

Revue  de  Defense  Nationale,  Aug.-Sept., 
1949. — The  tactical  and  technical  lessons  of 
the  recent  exercise  Verity,  conducted  by  the 
allied  armada  under  Admiral  McGrigor,  are 
naturally  in  the  category  of  secret  informa- 
tion. It  is  nevertheless  possible,  thanks  to 
the    official    communiques    and    a    certain 
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number  of  eye  witnesses  (those,  in  particu- 
lar, that  Rear-Admiral  Barjot  and  Com- 
mander Traub  of  the  Arromanches  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Revue)  to  derive  from 
operation  Verity  a  number  of  lessons  of 
general  import. 

The  results  appear  to  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  Not  only  the  French  command, 
but  Admiral  McGrigor  and  Rear  Admiral 
Mansergh,  commanding  the  British  aircraft 
carriers,  expressed  gratification  with  the 
exercise.  Despite  the  diversity  of  languages 
and  procedures,  despite  the  fact  that  each 
group  of  ships  comprised  units  of  different 
nations,  and  that  the  command  passed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  operations  from  British 
authority  to  French  authority,  and  although, 
finally,  the  command  ashore  was  shared,  for 
instance,  between  Admiral  Robert  at  Brest 
(aerial  explorations,  P.T.  boat  attacks, 
etc.  .  .  .  )  and  Admiral  Willis  at  Portsmouth 
(defense  of  landing  points  on  the  Channel), 
the  cohesion  between  the  allied  forces  ap- 
pears to  have  realized  the  most  optimistic 
hopes. 

In  the  area  of  tactic  and  technique,  exer- 
cise Verity  confirmed  the  seriousness  of  the 
danger  represented  by  the  modern  submarine 
(rapid,  and  capable  of  sustained  navigation 
submerged)  for  maritime  communications, 
and  the  preeminence  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
in  protective  operations.  This  does  not  mean 
that  shore-based  planes,  search  or  fighter 
Meteor  planes,  did  not  render  outstanding 
service  (e.g.  the  Fighter  Command  of  the 
R.A.F.  in  the  narrow  corridor  of  the  Chan- 
nel). But  embarked  aviation  played  a  pre- 
ponderant r61e,  thanks  to  the  permansive 
support  aflForded  a  convoy  as  well  as  the 
instantaneousness  of  its  reactions,  informa- 
tions, or  interception.  The  British  Admiralty 
appreciated  this  so  well  that  Admiral  Mc- 
Grigor, Commander-in-Chief,  had  hoisted 
his  flag  aboard  the  combat  carrier  Implac- 
able, 

In  this  connection,  it  is  appropriate  to 
underline  the  operations  of  the  anti-sub- 
marine hunter  group  directed  aboard  the 
carrier  Arromanches  by  Rear  Admiral  Bar- 
jot.  The  aviation  and  destroyers  of  this  for- 
mation, working  in  close  liaison  at  a  rather 
advanced  position  in  the  fore  of  the  convoy, 
constituted  as  it  were  an  'information-execu- 


tion bloc,'  capable  of  attacking  the  sub- 
marine immediately  after  detection  and  well 
before  it  could  penetrate  into  the  waters  of 
the  convoy.  The  French  pilots  of  the  Ar- 
romanches acquitted  themselves  all  the  more 
remarkably  in  their  missions  (26  sorties  and 
30  carrier  landings)  since  they  had  aban- 
doned their  over-age  S,B.D,*s  on  the  eve  of 
the  exercise  and  had  had  only  seven  hours 
flying  time  in  the  Seafire  planes  which  the 
British  Navy  had  just  given  us  in  their 
stead. 

Whether  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
Clemenceau  are  granted  by  the  next  budget 
or  whether  we  are  to  get  along  temporarily 
with  an  existing  carrier  loaned  from  the 
outside,  the  exercise  Verity  has  indicated 
that  we  could  hardly  get  along  without  a 
greater  number  of  vessels  of  this  t3rpe. 

EDrroR*s  Notes:  See  Notes  in  October  Proceed- 
ings. 

U.S.S.R. 

Escorts  Returned  to  U.  S.  in  Japan 

New  York  Times,  Oct.  19. — Yokosuka. — 
Russian  sailors  hid  their  faces  from  American 
cameramen  and  a  Soviet  captain  overruled  a 
United  States  Rear  Admiral  today  as  nine 
destroyer  escorts  given  to  the  Soviet  Union 
under  lend-lease  in  1945  were  returned  to  the 
American  flag  at  the  naval  base  here  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Iron  Curtain  comedy. 

The  ships,  all  of  which  are  of  1,400  tons, 
mounting  three-inch  guns,  were  turned  over 
by  the  Russians  after  a  brief  ceremony  on 
the  quarterdeck  of  the  destroyer  escort 
Tacoma.  But  although  Allied  correspondents 
had  been  invited  aboard  by  Rear  Admiral 
Benton  W.  Decker,  the  United  States  Navy's 
representative,  they  were  brusquely  shooed 
away  from  the  gangway  by  Soviet  guards. 

It  was  explained  that  Captain  Korovkin, 
Russian  flotilla  commander  who  did  not 
offer  to  give  his  first  name  to  the  United 
States  representatives,  felt  the  Tacoma 
would  be  "too  crowded"  if  half  a  dozen 
American  newspapermen  came  aboard.  The 
United  States  Navy  then  obligingly  rolled 
up  a  huge  traveling  crane  that  towered  over 
the  Tacoma^s  decks  as  the  destroyers  lay  at 
her  wharf  and  from  the  crane's  girders  Allied 
newsmen  watched  the  ceremony. 
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First  of  27  to  be  Returned 

The  vessels  are  the  first  of  twenty-seven 
destroyer  escorts  that  the  Russians  are 
scheduled  to  return  here  and  besides  the 
Tacoma  they  include  the  CharloUesvilley  Long 
Beach,  San  Pedro ,  Coronado,  Ogden,  Allen- 
town,  Machias  and  Sandusky.  They  arrived 
on  Oct.  14  with  a  complement  of  520  seamen 
and  about  fifty  officers. 

Although  the  Russian  sailors  had  been 
oflFered  the  freedom  of  the  United  States 
base,  including  automobile  transportation, 
moving  pictures,  service  club  facilities  and 
even  free  beer,  not  one  seaman  had  set  foot 
ashore  until  today  with  the  exception  of  a 
pair  who  daily  emptied  Russian  garbage 
buckets  from  the  end  of  the  wharf. 

A  half  dozen  officers  did  attend  the  official 
reception  given  by  Admiral  Decker  for  Allied 
visitors.  The  lesser  ranks,  according  to 
a  Russian-speaking  yard  attache  who  man- 
aged to  chat  with  Soviet  sailors  across  their 
bulwarks,  had  been  informed  that  the  Ameri- 
cans would  not  permit  them  to  land  in  case 
"they  should  see  what  there  is  to  see  at  this 
base." 

Today's  ceremonies,  as  far  as  the  cranes- 
eye  witnesses  were  able  to  observe,  consisted 
of  an  exchange  of  ships'  papers  between 
Admiral  Decker  and  Captain  Korovkin. 
Then  the  Soviet  naval  flag,  the  hammer  and 
sickle  and  star,  was  lowered  from  the  Ta- 
coma's  stern  and  the  United  States  emblem 
was  hoisted  while  the  naval  band  played  the 
Soviet  national  anthem  and  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner. 

Objected  to  Ceremonies 

Russian  seamen  aboard  ducked  as  movie- 
men  on  the  pier  sought  to  get  pictures.  Navy 
officers  said  the  Russians  at  first  objected  to 
any  ceremonies  at  all,  apparently  intending 
to  keep  the  transfer  as  secret  as  possible, 
then  objected  to  the  presence  of  what  they 
called  a  "jazz  orchestra."  The  objection  was 
withdrawn  when  Admiral  Decker  assured 
them  music  would  be  played  by  the  official 
Naval  band. 

At  the  end  of  the  ceremonies  the  Russian 
sailors  filed  down  the  gangplank  without  the 
customary  salute  to  the  United  States  flag 
at  the  stern.  Mustered  on  the  wharf,  they 


stayed  ashore  less  than  ten  minutes  before 
.  boarding  a  United  States  landing  craft  that 
took  them  to  the  Soviet  freighter  Tohol,  in 
which  they  will  return  to  Vladivostok. 

Admiral  Decker  told  correspondents  he 
had  no  orders  regarding  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  the  nine  ships.  He  said  he  had 
received  them  "in  very  good  condition  by 
Russian  standards." 

United  States  sailors  who  boarded  the 
ships  as  guards  after  the  Russians  evacuated 
them  told  a  diflFerent  story. 

Rocket  Output 

Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  27. — Berlin. — 
German  scientists  are  producing  for  Russia 
transocean  rockets  they  designed  for  Hitler 
just  before  the  war  ended,  soviet  zone  in- 
formants claimed  today. 

The  informants,  who  have  access  to  offices 
of  the  soviet  backed  east  German  police, 
said  the  mammoth  underground  munitions 
plant  at  Peenemuende  on  the  Baltic  coast  is 
turning  out  rockets  at  full  speed. 

Allied  intelligence  officers  said  they  know 
of  "certain  activity"  at  Peenemuende  but 
declined  to  elaborate.  One  of  them  explained: 
"If  Russia  is  making  munitions  in  Germany 
it's  a  high  level  matter  and  notior  discussion 
here." 

Named  "Fire  Lily" 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  victorious  allies 
agreed  that  Germany's  war  potential  should 
be  destroyed. 

The  new  rocket,  said  the  German  in- 
formants, was  dubbed  "Fire  Lily"  by  the 
Nazis  who  never  had  a  chance  to  use  it. 
The  name  comes  from  the  way  the  rocket 
blossoms  into  eight  to  10  separate  aerial 
bombs  when  it  arrives  over  the  target, 
scattering  destruction  over  a  three  square 
mile  area.  Its  range  and  accuracy  are  enough, 
the  report  said,  to  hit  a  target  5,000  miles 
away. 

Allied  and  German  sources  confirmed  that 
Russia  had  installed  a  chain  of  rocket 
launching  platforms  in  eastern  Europe, 
stretching  all  the  way  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  sea. 

Peenemuende  was  wrecked  by  allied 
bombers  during  the  war,  and  then  rebuilt  by 
Russia,  with  labor  from  the  war  prisoner 
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camp  at  Blagovostroi  in  the  Ural  mountains, 
the  informants  said.  Russian  technicians 
supervised  the  installation  of  machinery,  but 
Germans  who  built  the  rockets  for  Hitler's 
war  machine  are  said  to  be  in  charge  of 
rocket  production  begun  early  this  year. 

Material  Sent  from  Russia 

Material  for  research  and  testing  is  sent  to 
Peenemuende  from  the  aeronautical  institute 
of  Voroshilovgrad  and  from  a  Moscow  insti- 
tute. Production  of  "Fire  Lilies"  is  carried 
out  in  the  vast  underground  caverns  which 
the  Nazis  fitted  out  for  rocket  and  torpedo 
plants  and  testing  grounds,  the  sources  said. 

The  informants  said  the  entire  population 
of  Peenemuende  was  evacuated  when  the 
Russians  began  rebuilding  the  rocket  plant. 
The  installation  now  is  guarded  by  a  barri- 
cade of  high  voltage  wires  and  mine  fields 
and  is  patroled  by  3,500  members  of  the 
soviet  MVD  [security]  police,  who  live  in 
former  German  army  barracks  at  Topposch. 

Two  flotillas  of  speedboats  are  used  to 
guard  the  seaward  approaches,  and  all  sup- 
plies for  the  plant  and  workers  are  delivered 
by  sea  for  security  reasons. 

Another  German  informant  said  4;he  Rus- 
sians are  turning  out  powerful,  long  range 
rockets  at  Rechlin,  site  of  a  big  underground 
munitions  factory  built  by  the  Nazis. 

These  reports  coincide  with  disclosures  by 
allied  sources  that  Russia  has  studded 
eastern  Europe  with  rocket  launching  bases. 
These  persons  added  they  did  not  believe 
that  similar  bases  were  being  readied  in  the 
soviet  zone  of  Germany. 

Escapee's  Story  of  Atom  Test 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Oct.  \A,—The 
following  dispatch  on  Soviet  atomic  develop- 
ment is  based  on  information  obtained  by 
Yves  DelbarSy  correspondent  for  the  Paris 
weekly  **Samedi  Soir"  On  July  30  he  reported 
that  Russia  had  acquired  the  atomic  bomb.  His 
source  of  information  was  an  escaped  Soviet 
officer. 

Paris. — The  first  atomic  explosion  in 
Russia  occurred  in  the  Ust  Urt  desert,  east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  July  10,  with  Prime 
Minister  Stalin  an  eyewitness,  and  Russia 
does  not  yet  have  a  stockpile  of  atomic 
bombs.   Major  Boris  Silov,  former  Soviet 


Army  officer,  declared  recently  before  sailing 
for  South  America. 

It  was  Major  Silov  who  said  last  July  that 
Russia  had  the  atomic  bomb,  a  statement 
which  was  published  in  the  July  30  issue  of 
Samedi  Soir.  He  and  two  Russian  com- 
panions had  left  Eastern  Germany  in  June 
after  deciding  to  join  his  relatives  in  South 
America. 

Major  Silov  stated  at  an  interview  in 
Antwerp  prior  to  his  sailing  that  the  first  ex- 
plosion took  place  on  July  10  in  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Ust  Urt  desert,  east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  Kazak  and  Usbek 
Soviet  Republics,  where  there  exists  a 
'*zapoviednik"  (forbidden  reservation)  of 
some  23,000  square  miles. 

He  said  Mr.  Stalin  insisted  on  being  pres- 
ent at  the  explosion  in  spite  of  the  long  rail- 
road trip.  Several  members  of  the  Politburo 
also  were  present,  notably  L.  P.  Beria, 
Marshal  K.  E.  Voroshilov,  A.  I.  Mikoyan 
and  Marshal  Nikolai  Bulganin. 

The  experiment  was  directed  by  Professor 
Abram  F.  Joffe,  vice-president  of  the  Atomic 
Research  Commission,  assisted  by  a  number 
of  Russian  and  German  scientists. 

Major  Silov  said  there  is  no  stockpile  of 
atomic  bombs  in  the  Soviet  Union  because 
mass  manufacture  could  not  be  undertaken 
before  the  perfection  of  a  prototjrpe.  Such 
manufacturing  could  start  only  after  the  ex- 
periments in  July. 

Major  Silov  ventured  the  opinion  that 
Russia  should  not  be  able  to  produce  an- 
nually more  than  twenty  to  thirty  "normal" 
atomic  bombs  (uranium  plus  plutonium)  be- 
cause of  technical  and  industrial  limitations. 
He  said  that  production  of  the  much  less 
powerful  thorium  plus  brevium  bombs  could 
reach  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bombs 
annually. 

Three  groups  of  atomic  piles  are  located  in 
Siberia,  the  Major  said,  and  special  work- 
shops for  manufacture  of  the  bomb  itself,  as 
well  as  a  center  for  final  mounting,  are  in- 
stalled at  Sterlitamak,  on  the  European  side 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Ust  Urt  desert. 

Stalin  Enthusiastic 

Although  Mr.  Stalin,  in  his  capacity  as 
president  of  the  Atomic  Research  Commis- 
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sion,  is  the  nominal  atomic  boss  in  Russia, 
the  program  is  actually  directed  by  his  two 
assistants,  Mr.  Beria  and  Professor  Joffe, 
Major  Silov  said. 

However,  he  added,  Mr.  Stalin  is  hypno- 
tized by  the  atomic  question,  and  continually 
reads  brochures,  in  popular  language  pre- 
pared specially  for  him,  on  nuclear  energy. 
He  sends  for  specialists,  asks  for  detailed  re- 
ports on  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  reacts 
violently  to  setbacks.  This  was  the  reason  for 
the  semidisgrace  of  Dr.  Peter  Kapitza  after 
the  1947  failures. 


OTHER  COUNTRIES 


India 


London  TitneSy  Sept.  10. — Plymouth. — 
The  destroyer  Raider,  1,705  tons,  was 
handed  over  to  the  Government  of  India  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Plymouth,  Ad- 
miral Sir  Robert  Burnett,  at  Devonport 
Dockyard  today.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
High  Commissioner  for  India  Mr.  V.  K. 
Krishna  Menon,  and  renamed  H.M.I.S. 
Rana  by  Lady  Burnett. 

The  destroyer,  which  was  commissioned 
in  1942,  primarily  for  anti-submarine  and 
convoy  duties,  has  been  given  an  extensive 
refit  during  which  all  her  armament  and 
other  equipment  has  been  brought  up  to 
date.  She  took  part  in  the  assault  on  Sicily  in 
July,  1943,  and  in  patrols  and  bombard- 
ments in  support  of  the  Eighth  Army.  Later 
she  joined  the  Eastern  Fleet. 

The  destroyer,  which  is  commanded  by 
Commander  S.  N.  Kohli,  now  joins  the  11th 
Destroyer  Flotilla  under  the  Command  of 
Captain  A.  Chakravarti,  Royal  Indian 
Navy,  at  Gibraltar. 

Italy 

London  Times,  Sept.  28. — Rome. — 
A  naval  building  programme  estimated  to 
cost  50  milliard  lire  (about  £20m.)  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  Italy  between  1950  and  1955, 
Signor  Pacciardi,  the  Minister  of  Defence, 
announced  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to-night. 

The  programme  includes  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  two  cruisers,  the  Luigi  di  Savoia  and 
the  Duca  degli  Abruzzi,  and  the  building  of 
two  light  anti-aircraft  ships,  six  destroyers 


specially  adapted  for  defence  against  aircraft 
and  submarines,  one  convoy  escort,  fast 
motor-gunboats,  and  lagoon  and  coastal 
vessels  for  supporting  an  army  holding  a  sea 
front. 

The  total  of  the  projected  new  tonnage  was 
not  indicated,  but  the  programme  must  nec- 
essarily be  a  modest  one.  Italy  must  keep 
within  what  commentators  here  term  the 
"narrow  and  unjust  limits"  of  the  peace 
treaty,  under  which  she  pledged  herself  not 
to  lay  down  any  war  vessels  before  January 
1,  1950,  and  her  total  tonnage  was  limited  to 
67,500  tons,  while  the  construction  of  air- 
craft carriers,  submarines,  motor  torpedo 
boats,  and  assault  craft  was  prohibited.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  Italy,  being  unable  to  build 
submarines  and  assault  craft,  has  concen- 
trated on  light  surface  vessels  suitable  to  the 
Mediterranean  but  not  for  action  in  oceanic 
waters. 

Signor  Pacciardi  also  said  that  Italy  was 
negotiating  the  purchase  of  jet  fighters,  and 
that  by  the  end  of  the  year  she  would  possess 
modern  machines.  To-day  the  Italian  Air 
Force  was  10  years  behind  the  times  and  its 
old  machines  must  be  changed. 

The  Government  intended  to  raise  the 
army  to  250,000  men — troops  and  carabi- 
nieri — which  was  the  limit  allowed  by  the 
peace  treaty.  Infantry  divisions  would  be  in- 
creased from  eight  to  12,  some  of  which 
would  be  armoured. 

Japan 

New  York  Times,  Oct.  15.— Tokyo.— 
Armed  Russian  patrol  vessels  have  been 
raiding  across  "the  MacArthur  line"  to  seize 
Japanese  fishing  boats  operating  in  coastal 
waters,  it  was  charged  today  by  Japanese 
fishermen  returning  from  northern  fishing 
fields. 

Almost  fifty  Japanese  craft,  mostly  small 
Diesel-powered  ships  of  less  than  fifty  tons, 
have  been  taken  by  the  Russians  since  last 
month,  according  to  official  figures,  and  more 
than  a  score,  with  crews  of  about  1,000  men, 
still  are  detained. 

Returning  fishermen  have  told  their  stories 
to  the  heads  of  district  fishing  associations 
and  as  a  result,  a  petition  has  been  drafted 
asking  General  MacArthur  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  return  of  the  ships 
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and  men.  This  was  signed  by  Matsuzo 
HiranOy  head  of  the  fisheries  association  of 
Shirahama  in  Chiba  Prefecture  from  which 
some  of  the  boats  had  sailed,  as  well  as  by 
officials  of  fifteen  other  fisheries  associations 
and  cooperatives. 

The  subject  reached  the  Cabinet  level 
today  when  the  Transport  Minister,  Shinzo 
Oya,  told  his  colleagues  the  Government 
also  had  asked  Allied  Headquarters  to  seek 
the  return  of  ships  and  men  from  Russia. 

According  to  the  Minister's  figures,  a  total 
of  forty-three  Japanese  fishing  vessels  are 
known  to  have  been  seized  or  to  have  dis- 
appeared in  northern  waters  since  Aug.  12. 
Fifteen  have  been  returned  and  twenty-eight 
still  are  held,  he  said. 

Mr.  Hirano  declared  returning  fishermen 
had  informed  him  that,  while  some  ships 
might  have  been  seized  after  having  strayed 
into  Soviet  waters,  on  several  occasions 
Russian  patrol  boats  raided  right  up  to  the 
Japanese  coastline. 

The  fishing  vessels  involved  were  those 
seeking  "sunma,"  a  form  of  herring  some- 
times known  as  "the  hairtail,"  and  were 
operating  at  night,  attracting  the  fish  with 
lights  according  to  the  usual  practice. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  Mr.  Hirano 
said,  the  fishermen  reported  that  Russian 
patrol  boats  had  crept  up  to  the  Japanese 
fishing  fleet  in  the  darkness,  suddenly 
switched  on  searchlights,  ordered  the  Japa- 
nese to  follow  them  into  Soviet  waters  where 
the  fishing  vessels  were  seized. 

According  to  this  account,  older,  less  de- 
sirable Japanese  boats  then  were  ordered  by 
the  Soviet  patrol  to  return.  The  faster,  more 
modern  vessels  were  escorted  to  harbors  in 
the  Kurile  Islands,  where,  Mr.  Hirano  said, 
the  Japanese  feared  they  would  be  taken 
over  by  the  Russians  for  the  Soviet  fishing 
industry  with  Japanese  crews  ordered  to 
operate  them  under  Russian  orders. 

According  to  Mr.  Hirano's  figures,  which 
differ  slightly  from  Mr.  Oya's,  twenty-seven 
Japanese  boats  thus  have  been  seized  since 
Sept.  20,  when  the  "sunma"  season  opened. 
Apparently  no  accurate  figures  exist  on  the 
total  number  of  Japanese  vessels  seized  by 
the  Russians  since  "the  MacArthur  line" 
was  laid  down  in  1945  in  the  narrow  waters 
between  Hokkaido  and  the  Kuriles.  It  is 


known,  however,  that  Soviet  patrol  boats  in 
this  area  carry  light  guns  and  on  at  least 
one  occasion  arejreported  to  have  opened 
fire  on  Japanese  fishermen. 

AVIATION 

P2V  Flies  4,863  Miles  from  Carrier 

New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  Oct.  7. — San 
Diego. — A  Navy  Neptune  patrol  bomber 
capable  of  carrying  the  atomic  bomb  landed 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station  here  today  after  a 
4,863-mile  non-stop  flight  from  the  aircraft 
carrier  Midway  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  flight  was  described  by  the  Navy  as 
the  longest  ever  made  after  launching  from  a 
carrier.  The  twin-engined  bomber  was  in  the 
air  twenty-five  hours  and  forty-two  minutes. 

Commander  Frederick  L.  Ashworth,  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Composite  Squadron  5, 
Moffett  Field,  Calif.,  was  pilot.  The  plane 
carried  a  seven-man*  crew.  After  refueling 
here,  the  Neptune  took  off  for  Moffett  Field, 
its  home  base. 

The  epochal  flight  was  made  from  Mid- 
way, off  Norfolk,  Va.,  across  the  Caribbean 
to  the  Panama  Canal,  back  northwest  across 
the  tip  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  and  over 
San  Antonio  and  El  Paso,  Tex.,  Tucson  and 
Yuma,  Ariz. 

Editor's  Note:  See  Notes  in  June  Proceedings. 

D'SS8'2  Makes  New  Record 

Aviation  Week,  Oct.  3.— Douglas  D-558-II 
Skyrocket  has  attained  the  speed  of  sound  in 
level  flight. 

The  glistening  white  Navy  research  air- 
craft reached  Mach  1.03  at  an  altitude  of 
26,000  ft.  (approximately  710  mph.)  in  a 
mid- July  test  flight  at  Muroc  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.  Veteran  Douglas  test  pilot  Gene  May 
was  at  the  controls. 

Unlike  the  Air  Force's  Bell  X-1,  which 
literally  blasted  its  way  through  increasing 
drag  to  achieve  supersonic  speed,  the  Sky- 
rocket performance  was  obtained  in  a 
smooth,  normal  flight,  well  within  the  plane's 
aerodynamic  capabilities. 

Fastest  in  World — Thus,  the  Navy-Air 
Force  competition  becomes  keener,  with  the 
Navy  finding  itself  with  the  fastest  airplane 
in  the  world.  Before  this,  the  Air  Force  had 
it. 
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The  Skyrocket  has  a  design  capability  of 
1820  mph.  at  75,000  ft.  Such  performance,  if 
attained,  not  only  would  establish  a  speed 
record,  but  also  an  altitude  record.  (Maxi- 
mum design  speed  of  X-1  rs  1000  mph.  at 
60,000  ft.) 

The  North  American  F-86  Sabre  has  gone 
710  mph.  in  level  flight  at  sea  level,  but  at 
this  low  altitude  such  speed  is  about  50  mph. 
below  that  of  sound.  The  F-86  also  is  in- 
tended for  supersonic  flight  above  40,000  ft., 
but  not  to  the  limits  for  which  the*  Skyrocket 
is  designed. 

Not  First  Time — The  July  flight  was  not 
the  fif St  supersonic  performance  of  the  Sky- 
rocket. It  has  frequently  reached  supersonic 
speed  in  shallow  dives,  but  this  was  its  first 
level-flight  breach  of  the  sonic  barrier.  The 
flight  itself  was  largely  the  result  of  enthusi- 
asm on  the  part  of  test  pilot  May,  since  con- 
tract specification  requires  a  demonstration 
of  the  airplane  by  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 
personnel  only  up  to  Mach  0.95. 

The  successful  supersonic  flight  was  some- 
what belated,  and  came  after  a  series  of 
powerplant  difficulties  had  plagued  the  craft. 
Major  problem  in  early  test  flights  was 
created  by  the  craft's  extremely  short  en- 
durance, which  has  fallen  much  below  ex- 
pectations. 

Short  of  Fuel — Its  Westinghouse  J-34 
turbojet  engine  is  provided  with  a  fuel  sup- 
ply of  250  gal.  of  ordinary  aviation  gasoline, 
sufficient  for  an  endurance  of  only  about  30 
min.  The  Reaction  Motors  four-barrelled 
rocket  engine,  while  of  identical  design  to 
that  used  in  the  historic  Bell  X-1,  is  provided 
with  only  3000  lb.  of  propellant,  little  more 
than  a  third  the  amount  carried  by  the  X-1. 

For  this  reason,  actual  altitude  time  of  the 
Skyrocket  is  only  12  min.,  of  which  less  than 
1  min.  is  available  on  full  rocket  power.  Total 
rocket  time  can  be  extended  to  about  3|  min. 
by  firing  the  chambers  in  sequence. 

Skyrocket  Sequel 

Aviation  Week,  Oct.  10. — Although  Navy 
by  midweek  had  not  officially  confirmed  the 
exclusive  and  authoritative  Aviation  Week 
story  of  Oct.  3  that  the  Douglas  D-558-II 
Skyrocket  had  flown  faster  than  sound,  plans 
for  an  elaborate  Navy  press  and  newsreel 
junket  to  Muroc  Air  Force  Base  to  see  the 


plane  establish  a  new  world  speed  record 
were  temporarily  postponed  by  the  story. 
Navy  plans  for  the  event  are  uncertain  at 
the  moment. 

More  Air  Transport  for  Sick 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Oct.  5.— Wash- 
ington.— Faster  transportation  for  the  medi- 
cal patients  of  the  armed  services  to  increase 
their  morale  and  conserve  the  time  of  scarce 
doctors  and  nurses  was  announced  today  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  Johnson. 

Hereafter,  he  said,  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service  will  take  over  transportation  of 
all  such  patients  throughout  the  world.  Here- 
tofore, most  of  them  have  been  carried  on 
slower  hospital  ships  and  trains. 

The  switch  to  air  transportation,  a  step  in 
the  consolidation  of  medical  facilities  of  the 
armed  services,  he  said,  was  ordered  on 
recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Defense  Director  of  Medical  Services  and  the 
Surgeons  General  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force. 

Mars  Return  to  Service 

New  York  Times,  Oct.  11. — Alameda. — 
Five  huge  Mars  flying  boats,  ordered  out  of 
the  air  for  engineering  inspection,  have  been 
put  back  into  Military  Air  Transport  Service 
in  the  Pacific,  the  Navy  said  last  night. 

The  four-engine  Marshall,  Philippines, 
Marianas,  Hawaii  and  Caroline  Mars  were 
taken  off  their  runs  between  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Hawaii  last  Monday. 

The  Philippines  Mars  dropped  an  engine 
on  a  flight  to  Hawaii  Sept.  6  but  came  in  for 
a  safe  landing.  After  studying  the  plane,  a 
Navy  spokesman  at  Pearl  Harbor  said 
Thursday:  **It  was  concluded  that  something 
possibly  was  structurally  wrong  with  the 
propellers." 

The  Navy  last  night  said  the  five  craft  re- 
ceived a  thorough  engineering  inspection  at 
the  naval  air  station  here  and  were  released 
for  flight  by  the  commander  of  operations. 
The  Mars  squadron  operates  as  fleet  logistics 
support. 

New  Anti' Submarine  Aircraft 

London  Times,  Sept.  27. — Limited  details 
are  released  to-day  of  two  new  anti-subma- 
rine aircraft,  the  Fairey  17,  made,  by  the 
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Fairey  Aviation  Company,  and  the  Black- 
burn Y.A.5,  made  by  Blackburn  and  Gen- 
eral Aircraft.  There  is  also  news  of  a  Ministry 
of  Supply  contract  for  prototypes  of  a  new 
dual-control  basic  trainer  for  the  R.A.F. 

The  Fairey  17  is  particularly  interesting, 
for  it  is  the  first  aircraft,  either  military  or 
civil  to  make  use  of  a  paired  airscrew  turbine. 
It  is  fitted  with  an  Armstrong-Siddeley 
Double  Mamba,  which  gives  2,540  h.p.  plus 
770  lb.  of  thrust  for  take-off,  and  has  a 
maximum  combat  power  of  3,500  h.p.  plus 
280  lb.  of  thrust  at  400  miles  an  hour.  The 
engine  consists  of  two  single  Mamba  units 
laid  side  by  side  with  their  individual  reduc- 
tion gears  replaced  by  gearing  in  a  common 
casing,  arranged  to  drive  two  co-axially 
mounted,  but  independent  airscrews  rotating 
in  opposite  directions.  The  Mamba  is  an 
axial  flow  type  of  gas  turbine. 

The  Blackburn  Y.A.5  is  fitted  with  a  Rolls 
Royce  Griffon  piston  engine,  a  more  powerful 
engine  than  the  famous  Merlin,  which 
powered  the  Battle  of  Britain  Hurricanes  and 
Spitfires. 

The  R.A.F.  trainer  prototype  contract  has 
been  awarded  to  Handley  Page  (Reading). 
The  aircraft  is  a  low-wing  monoplane  of  all- 
metal  construction  with  side-by-side  seating 
for  pupil  and  instructor,  and  is  at  present 
known  only  as  the  H.P.R.  2.  It  is  powered  by 
an  Armstrong-Siddeley  Cheetah  17  piston 
engine. 

Many  Nations  in  Air  Exercise  Over 
Britain 

The  Aeroplane^  Sept.  30. — Exercise  "Bull 
dog,"  held  over  a  period  from  September  23 
until  September  27,  was  organized  with  the 
primary  object  of  applying  our  air  striking 
force  in  attacks  against  a  highly  organized 
defence  system.  Unlike  Exercise  *Toil,"  the 
recent  fighter  manoeuvres,  "Bulldog"  had 
a  bomber  bias  and  the  attacking  aircraft  did 
not  offer  themselves  for  interception  on  speci- 
fied routes.  On  the  contrary,  they  used  all 
the  legitimate  means  for  evading  the  de- 
fences, so  that,  operationally,  the  exercise 
was  more  realistic  than  usual. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  competition 
between  the  opposing  sides,  and  the  exercise 
was  used  purely  for  gaining  the  utmost  ex- 
perience in  modern  tactics  by  the  attacking 


R.A.F.  and  U.S.A.F.  units  and  the  defending 
R.A.F.,  French,  Netherlands  and  Belgian 
forces  disposed  in  Great  Britain.  Air  Mar- 
shal Sir  Basil  Embry,  C.-in-C,  Fighter 
Command,  took  the  opportunity  to  try  out 
some  new  ideas  in  the  control  and  reporting 
system,  which,  in  one  sector,  was  almost  en- 
tirely manned  by  personnel  of  the  Fighter 
Control  units  of  the  R.Aux.A.F. 

Fighter  Command  forces  included,  for  the 
first  time.  Vampires  of  the  French  Air  Force 
and  MeteoVs  of  the  Belgian  Air  Force,,  while 
Meteors  from  the  Netherlands  again  worked 
with  the  R.A.F.  No  higher  praise  could  be 
offered  than  to  say  that  these  units  of  West- 
ern Union  Air  Forces  worked  with  our  crews 
as  if  they  were  in  the  same  service.  In  the 
fighter  network,  A.A.  Command,  under  Lt.- 
General  Sir  Ivor  Thomas,  deployed  about 
5,000  Regular  and  T.A.  personnel  in  their 
fourth  exercise  during  the  past  12  months. 
The  defences  were  assumed  to  be  concen- 
trated around  the  most  important  targets, 
including  London,  Portsmouth  and  Bristol. 

In  overall  command  of  the  exercise,  Air 
Marshal  Sir  Aubrey  EUwood,  C.-in-C. 
Bomber  Command,  directed  the  offensive 
force,  comprising  R.A.F.  Lincolns  and  Lan- 
casters,  Mosquitos  from  B.A.F.O.  and  B-50's 
of  the  Third  Air  Division,  U.S.A.F.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  B-50's  had  taken  part  in  a 
British  exercise,  and  they  used  to  full  ad- 
vantage their  superior  speed,  range  and 
operating  ceiling  over  the  B-29's.  Operating 
both  by  day  and  night,  they  set  an  intercep- 
tion problem  sufficiently  formidable  to  keep 
any  fighter  defence  system  on  its  toes  and 
provided  some  of  the  finest  targets  in  the 
exercise. 

Even  the  B-50,  however,  does  not  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  present  equipment  of 
Bomber  Command  and  such  new  bombing 
jet-aircraft,  of  which  the  Canberra  is  only  the 
beginning.  To  simulate  jet-bombers  in  "Bull- 
dog," Meteor  4*s  from  Horsham  St.  Faith 
were  used,  in  close  approximation  of  future 
operating  heights  aiid  spreeds  of  strategic  air- 
craft. Our  defence  system  acquitted  itself 
well  against  these  realistic  attacks. 

No  real  assessment  of  the  two  days'  opera- 
tions by  the  jet  fighters  of  four  nations  is 
possible,  but  visitors  to  these  two  stations 
could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  high 
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standard  of  the  handling  of  the  aircraft,  the 
keenness  and  the  good  spirit  of  pilots,  ground 
crews  and  staff  officers  on  the  job,  and  the 
good  co-operation  of  the  stations  used  as 
bases. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  weather  during 
the  opening  phases  of  the  exercise  prohibited 
operations  until  the  morning  of  September  24 
the  extension  of  a  day  on  the  period  of  activ- 
ity, coupled  with  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
by  all,  enabled  the  maximum  benefit  to  be 
obtained  from  "Bulldog."  The  increasing 
extent  of  successful  military  co-operation 
between  Western  Union  countries  and  the 
United  States  is  most  heartening. 

flew  Russian  Airliner 

Manchester  Guardian,  Sept.  13. — Czecho- 
slovakian  Airlines  brought  one  of  the  latest 
Russian  air-liners  to  Northolt  aerodrome 
yesterday  and  permitted  a  few  British  avia- 
tion specialists  to  examine  it  and  to  go  for  a 
short  flight. 

The  aircraft  is  the  II.  12,  to  the  design  of 
Ilyishin.  It  is  a  32-seater  with  an  all-up 
weight  of  about  38,000  lb.  and  it  has  two 
Russian  Ash  engines  each  of  1,500  h.p.  They 
are  air-cooled  radials.  The  aircraft  has  a 
tricycle  undercarriage  and  is  modern  in  ap- 
pearance and  its  performance  seems  good. 
We  were  able  to  cruise  at  over  320  kilometres 
an  hour  and  the  climb  appeared  to  be  quick. 

The  interior  is  furnished  in  a  somewhat 
austere  manner,  but  the  seats  are  comforta- 
ble and  the  cabin  ventilation  seems  good. 
The  arrangement  of  the  seating  can  be  varied 
by  means  of  a  movable  bulkhead. 

MERCHANT  MARINE 

Soviet  Merchant  Marine 

Revisla  Mariiiima,  July  1949. — The  data 
are  incomplete  and  fragmentary  on  the 
Soviet  Merchant  Marine.  According  to  an 
Italian  evaluation  based  on  pre-war  figures 
and  from  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
deduce  exact  wartime  losses,  the  Soviet 
Merchant  Marine  in  1947  counted  2,157,000 
tons  of  ships.  However,  in  1948,  a  London 
agency  quoted  a  figure  of  417  units  (exclud- 
ing those  adapted  for  internal  traffic)  with 
1,300,000  tons  D.W.  which  had  passed  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  according  to  another  English 


figure,  to  a  total  tonnage  of  1,405,678.  Of 
this  tonnage,  13  units,  or  92,974  tons,  are 
probably  motor  tankers. 

The  organization  of  the  Soviet  Merchant 
Marine  derives  from  the  State,  the  direct 
proprietor  of  the  entire  maritime  establish- 
ment. Hence,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are 
no  freight  markets  and  no  competition  be- 
tween navigation  companies;  likewise,  miss- 
ing is  the  publication  of  market  quotations 
and  news  of  agencies. 

In  the  Soviet  press  there  is  no  news  on 
shipping,  trade,  or  insurance.  The  principal 
Soviet  journal  on  the  Merchant  Marine  is  the 
bi-weekly  Morskoi  Floty  published  in  Mos- 
cow by  the  Ministry  of  Merchant  Marine, 
but  this  journal  treats  maritime  problems 
only  insofar  as  they  refer  to  hours  of  work, 
incentives  to  inter-crew  competition,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Five- Year-Plan. 

Soviet  maritime  transports  are  organized 
as  a  function  of  the  three  principal  maritine 
districts  of  the  Black  Sea  (with  shipping 
center  at  Odessa),  and  of  the  Northern  Seas 
(centers  at  Leningrad,  etc.).  The  merchant 
fleet  of  the  Black  Sea  makes  up  65%  of  the 
overall  sea-going  tonnage  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Maritime  service  with  foreign  countries  is 
not  highly  developed,  since  this  is  often 
leased  to  foreign  companies.  Among  the 
most  important  lines  are:  Leningrad- 
London;  Odessa-Italian  ports-Marseilles; 
Odessa-Durazzo-Costanza-Ports  of  the 
Levant;  Braila-Ports  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Some  services  out  of  the  Black  Sea  are  pro- 
vided by  Italian  ships  which  in  1948  main- 
tained lines  between  Poti,  Novorossisk, 
Odessa,  and  the  Mediterranean  ports. 

Western  merchant  marines  play  an  insig- 
nificant r6le  in  the  handling  of  Soviet  pe- 
troleum. In  the  main  this  traffic  is  domestic 
and  is  handled  by  Soviet  carriers. 

At  present  Russia  controls  the  major  part 
of  Danubian  traffic.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the 
Roman  Sovrotn-Transport,  of  the  Bulgarski- 
Morskoi  Plot,  and  of  the  fluvial  companies  of 
the  Danube  are  in  Soviet  hands.  As  rein- 
forcements for  the  present  Danubian  fleet 
400  new  units  are  under  construction  at 
yards  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Editor's  Note:  See  Notes  in  November  Proceed- 
ings, 
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Ship  Race 

The  Shipbuilder,  Aug.  1949.— Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Va. — An  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Boca  Grande  Journal  re- 
lated a  story  of  the  James  Elwood  Jones  and 
the  Mae  in  a  race  between  these  ships  for 
port.  The  story  held  our  interest  because  the 
Jones  of  the  Pocahontas  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  our 
Yard,  and  the  Mae  was  in  our  plant  during 
July  for  voyage  repairs  and  special  work. 

The  unrelated  portion  of  the  story  contains 
two  items  which  probably  contributed  to  the 
performance  of  the  James  Elwood  Jones; 
they  are  the  streamlined  rudder  and  rudder 
post  and  the  new  airfoil  propeller  installed  at 
our  plant.  The  ironical  portion  of  the  tale  is 
the  fact  that  the  Bull  Steamship  Company 
sold  the  James  Elwood  Jones  to  the  Poca- 
hontas Steamship  Company  because  of  her 
slow  speed. 

On  Monday  night,  April  25,  1949,  the 
Mae,  with  Captain  Bob  Hudgins  in  com- 
mand, was  due  to  arrive  at  the  sea  buoy  in 
Boca  Grande  Harbor,  Florida,  at  9:30  p.m. 
The  James  Elwood  Jones,  with  Captain 
White  in  command,  was  due  to  arrive  one- 
half  hour  later.  The  Seaboard  elevator  in  the 
harbor  was  all  geared  to  run  the  10,500  tons 
of  phosphate  rock  into  the  Mae  at  record 
speed.  Both  ships  were  coming  up  from  Re- 
becca Shoals,  when  a  heavy  northeaster 
started  blowing  at  about  thirty-five  miles 
per  hour,  almost  a  head  wind. 

Captain  White  of  the  James  Elwood  Jones, 
which  has  had  many  improvements  and  re- 
newals in  our  plant,  knew  that  the  Mae  was 
ahead  and  was  trying  to  make  the  berth. 
Captain  White  called  the  engineer  and  told 
him  that  they  were  going  to  try  to  beat  the 
Mae  to  the  berth.  No  further  urging  was 
needed,  as  nothing  makes  an  engineer  hap- 
pier than  to  be  challenged  to  race  for  a  berth. 
What  happened  in  the  engine  room  of  the 
Jones  that  night  is  not  known,  but  if  it  had 
been  on  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  old  days, 
we  probably  would  have  said  there  was  "a 
colored  fireman  asitting  on  the  safety  valve, 
and  the  furnace  crammed  with  rosin  and 
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Captain    Hudgins,    on    the    Mae,    had 


pumped  out  all  of  his  water  ballast  and  was 
drawing  only  fourteen  and  one-half  feet  of 
water  with  the  big  Liberty  hull,  and  the 
head  wind  was  more  than  she  could  handle. 
The  Jones,  drawing  seventeen  feet  of  water, 
easily  passed  the  Mae  and  arrived  fifteen 
minutes  ahead  of  time;  the  Mae  was  an  hour 
and  a  half  late.  The  Jones  was  berthed  and 
loading  when  the  Mae  came  to  anchor  in  the 
stream  to  lose  sixteen  and  one-half  hours 
port  time. 

The  airfoil  propeller  for  the  James  El- 
wood Jones  was  designed  in  accordance  with 
the  best  information  available  from  the 
Taylor  Model  Basin  and  from  foreign  model 
basins  on  the  most  efficient  type  of  airfoil 
sections.  In  determining  the  shape  and  width 
of  the  propeller  blades  we  were  guided  by 
our  experience  in  fitting  new  propellers  on 
other  cargo  vessels  which  do  not  have  their 
propellers  completely  submerged  in  the  bal- 
last condition.  On  such  vessels,  when  the 
blade  area  was  increased  over  that  of  the 
original  propeller,  the  improvement  in  speed 
has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  bal- 
last condition  owing  to  the  added  eflSciency 
resulting  from  reduced  slip. 

At  the  same  time  the  improved  propeller 
was  fitted,  the  rudder  was  changed  to  a 
stream-lined  rudder  of  Newport  News  design 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  drag  previously 
caused  by  the  square  rudder  post  and  circu- 
lar rudder  stock.  The  rudder  post  was 
shrouded  by  a  streamlined  steel  plate  from 
top  to  bottom,  with  a  fairwater  in  way  of  the 
propeller  hub.  The  existing  rudder  stock  and 
single-plate  rudder  were  left  i^  place  and 
completely  surrounded  by  a  symmetrical 
streamlined  steel  plate  structure  of  carefully 
designed  contour  attached  to  and  supported 
by  the  original  rudder.  The  arrangement  was 
approved  by  Lloyds. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  combination  of 
improved  propeller  and  streamlined  rudder 
added  one  to  one  and  a  half  knots  to  the 
vessel's  speed  with  no  increase  in  power. 

INTERNATIONAL 
Exercise  ''Agility'' 

Manchester  Guardian,  Oct.  15. — Com- 
bined exercises  in  which  the  British  Armv 
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of  the  Rhine,  British  Air  Forces  of  Occupa- 
tion, and  units  of  the  Belgian,  United  States, 
French,  and  Norwegian  armies  will  take 
part,  are  to  be  held  in  the  Paderborn  area  of 
Westphalia  from  October  9  to  14,  the  War 
Office  announced  last  night. 

The  exercises  are  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts  to  be  known  as  "Agility  1"  and  "Agil- 
ity ir  The  War  Minister,  Mr.  Shinwell,  is 
expected  to  take  the  salute  at  a  march-past 
and  many  high-ranking  civilians  and  officers 
of  the  British  and  Allied  Services  have  been 
invited  to  attend  Exercise  "Agility  2."  The 
formations  taking  part  will  parade  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  the  day  before  the  exercises  begin, 
to  enable  spectators  to  study  their  composi- 
tion, weapons,  and  equipment. 

The  object  of  "Agility  2"  is  to  give  com- 
manders, staffs,  and  all  officers  and  other 
ranks  of  the  British  Army  of  the  Rhine  ex- 
perience of  their  rdle  in  a  large  formation 
under  conditions  similar  to  war. 

SCIENCE 
New  Radiation  Detector 

New  York  Herald  Tribune^  Oct.  8. — 
"Radiac  sets,**  a  new  type  of  radiation  de- 
tecting and  measuring  device  suitable  for 
both  military  and  civilian  defense  use,  are 
now  in  production,  the  Army  announced 
tonight. 

The  Navy,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  are  developing  other 
radiation  detection  instruments  to  fill  their 
specific  needs  under  a  co-ordinated  program 
directed  by  the  armed  forces  special  weapons 
project. 

Deliberately  made  less  sensitive  than  the 
Geiger  counter,  the  radiac  set  is  for  detection 
and  measurement  of  relatively  large  concen- 
trations of  radiation  beyond  capabilities  of 
the  Geiger  counter,  "such  as  would  result 
from  an  atomic  bomb  blast,"  the  Army  said. 
Its  immediate  use  is  primarily  for  training 
troops  as  radiation  survey  teams  which 
would,  in  the  event  of  an  atom  blast,  go  over 
the  blasted  area  to  determine  when  and 
where  it  would  be  safe  for  human  beings  to 
venture  and  how  long  they  could  remain 
safely. 

Designed  for  possible  combat  use,  the  set 


uses  standardized  parts  to  stand  up  under 
shock  and  vibration  and  can  easily  be  re- 
paired in  the  field.  It  is  small,  only  ten  and  a 
half  inches  long  in  its  greatest  dimension, 
and  weighs  only  ten  pounds. 

"Within  the  steel  case  of  the  new  radiac 
set  is  a  gas-filled  chamber  (the  ionization 
chamber)  which  contains  two  electrodes. 
The  electr9des  carry  positive  and  negative 
electrical  potentials,  respectively.  When  the 
instrument  is  carried  into  a  'hot'  area, 
Gamma  rays  pierce  the  gas  chamber's  well 
and  dislodge  electrons  from  gas  atoms.  The 
electrons,  negatively  charged,  are  attracted 
to  the  positive  electrode  in  the  ionization 
chamber.  The  atoms  from  which  the  elec- 
trons have  been  dislodged  now  are  positive 
ions  ^nd  are  attracted  to  the  negative  elec- 
trode. A  very  weak  current  flows,  is  amplified 
by  the  electronic  system  in  the  radiac  set, 
and  is  read  off  a  meter." 

Mapping  Ocean  Temperatures 

New  York  Times ^  Oct.  2. — A  project  of 
plotting  ocean  temperatures  that  may  go  on 
for  generations  is  being  pursued  by  the 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography  here. 

Oceanographers  have  done  a  lot  of  chart- 
ing and  studying  of  static  features  of  oceans, 
such  as  depth,  terrain  and  major  currents. 
But  they  admit  to  vast  lack  of  knowledge  of 
detailed  matters — ^for  instance,  the  interac- 
tion of  ocean  waters  and  the  air  above  and 
periodic  changes  in  temperature  at  different 
locations,  depths  and  times.  These  are  prob- 
ably critical  factors  in  phenomena,  such  as 
marine  life. 

The  latter  in  turn  is  no  longer  simply  of 
academiic  interest  to  people  like  zoologists 
and  biologists.  In  the  last  few  years  it  has 
been  realized  that  oceans  are  probably  a  far 
more  important  future  source  of  chemicals 
and  food  substances  than  the  land  masses. 

To  fill  in  the  extensive  void  in  knowledge 
about  ocean  temperatures,  the  Scripps  Insti- 
tution, a  branch  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  has  expanded  rudi- 
mentary wartime  observations  made  for  the 
Navy  into  a  large-scale  project  of  plotting 
heat  variations  throughout  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans. 


KADAR  ON  AN  AMERICAN  USER 
This  Sperry  Marine  B«kr  installed  on  the  liner  Sa«ia  Paula  fadlilate*  harbor  navigation 
and  serves  as  an  anti-collision  device  at  sea. 


ECRETARY'S  XTOTES 


(^hnnattt  in  tht>  ^^  ^^^  '^^"^  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Rear  Admiral  John  W. 
Board  of  Control  R**P^''  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Board  due  to  the 
consuming  nature  of  his  new  duties  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel.  The  Board  accepted  his  resignation  with  regret,  and  appointed  Captain  Robert 
H.  Rice,  U.  S.  Navy,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  History,  and  Government  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  to  serve  on  the  Board  in  his  place. 

Nnvtil  Inttit    t        ^^  ^"^  have  not  ordered  your  Naval  Institute  Calendar  for  1950  .  . , 
Calendars  ^^  your  refill  calendar  pad  and  memo  pad  if  you  still  have  your  previous 

calendar  cover  .  .  .  you  should  send  in  your  order  now  to  be  sure  of 
receiving  calendars  or  pads  before  Christmas.  The  price  of  complete  cover,  calendar  pad, 
and  memo  pad  is  only  $1.00  postpaid  to  Institute  members,  and  $1.50  to  non-members. 
Price  of  1950  calendar  pad  refill  is  25  cents  and  of  memo  pad  refill  is  15  cents.  You  will  find 
that  these  calendars  will  be  more  appreciated  than  other  articles  you  might  give  at  several 
times  the  price.  Appropriate  for  all  spxes,  ages,  and  conditions  of  relationship,  these  cal- 
endars are  the  ideal  "last-minute"  thoughtful  gift. 


Special  Enlisted 
Prize  Essay  Awards 


Next  month's  Proceedings  will  announce  the  winners  of  the 
1949  Special  Enlisted  Prize  Essay  Contest,  and  will  publish  the 
winning  essay  in  the  same  issue. 


Radar  on  American 
Merchant  Ships 


A  recent  report  from  the  National  Federation  of  American  Ship- 
ping reveals  that  U.S.  shipping  has  spent  between  $5,000,000  and 
$6,000,000  for  radar  installations  since  the  end  of  the  war.  A  total 
of  453  oceangoing  U.S.  merchant  ships  have  been  equipped  with  radar.  On  the  87  ships 
so  equipped  within  the  last  12  months,  the  average  radar  installation  cost  S12,000.  It  was 
stated  that  the  number  of  installations  would  have  been  even  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the 
proposed  adoption  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  of  radar  operator  regula- 
tions which,  in  the  shipping  industry's  opinion,  would  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ship's 
Master  and  prevent  full  use  of  radar  as  a  valuable  navigation  aid. 

No  More  Three-      ^^  ^^  '"'^'^  ^*"'  ^^^  Navy  has  discontinued  the  three-year  enlistment 
Year  Hitches  period  and  has  reverted  to  the  former  peacetime  enlistments  for  four 

or  six  years.  The  shorter  enlistment  periods  were  found  to  result  in 
too  rapid  turnover  of  enlisted  personnel  for  best  efficiency  and  stability. 


Readers  are  reminded  that  beginning  January  1,  1950,  annual 
membership  dues  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  will  be  $3.00  per  year 
{including  full  year's  subscription  to  the  Proceedings);  subscription 
to  the  Proceedings  for  non-members  will  be  $5.00  per  year  (foreign  postage,  $1.00  addi- 
tional). 


Dues  and 
Subscriptions 
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Special  Notice 

U.  S.  Naval  Institute  General 
Prize  Essay  Contest^  ^950 


PRIZE  OF  NOT  LESS  THAN  $500  and  of  not  more  than  $1,500,  a  gold 
medal,  and  a  life  membership  in  the  Institute  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  essay  submitted  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  naval 
profession,  should  the  Board  of  Control  consider  the  essay  to  be  of 
sufficient  merit.  Should  the  prize  be  awarded  to  a  previous  winner,  a 
gold  clasp  suitably  engraved  will  be  given  m  lieu  of  the  medal  and  the 
commuted  value  of  the  life  membership  in  lieu  of  the  life  membership. 

Irrespective  of  the  award  of  the  "Prize,"  one  or  more  essays  may 
receive  "Honorable  Mention,"  if  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  the 
award.  Essays  awarded  "Honorable  Mention"  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  may  be  adjudged  by  the  Board  of  Control,  but  not  in- 
cluding a  life  membership. 

In  the  event  that  no  essay  is  adjudged  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive 
the  "Prize"  or  an  "Honorable  Mention,"  the  best  essay  submitted 
may  receive  a  special  award  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  following  rules  will  govern  this  competition: 

(1)  Essays  should  not  exceed  8,000  words. 

(2)  Essays  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  on  or 
before  January  1,  1950. 

(3)  The  name  of  the  competitor  shall  not  appear  on  the  essay, 
and  each  essay  must  have  a  motto  in  addition  to  the  title.  This  motto 
shall  appear  (a)  on  the  title  page  of  the  essay,  (b)  on  the  outside  of 
a  sealed  envelope  containing  identification  of  the  competitor,  (c) 
above  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  inside  the  envelope 
containing  this  identification.  This  envelope  will  not  be  opened  until 
the  Board  has  made  the  awards.  Essays  and  identifying  envelope  must 
be  mailed  in  a  large  sealed  envelope  marked  "General  Prize  Essay 
Contest." 

(4)  The  awards  will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Control,  voting  by 
ballot  and  without  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  comp)etitors. 

(5)  The  awards  will  be  made  known  and  presented  to  the  success- 
ful competitors  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Board. 

(6)  All  essays  must  be  typewritten,  double  spaced,  on  paper  8J4" 
X 1  r^  and  must  be  submitted  in  triplicate,  each  copy  complete  in  itself. 

(7)  Essays  awarded  the  "Prize,"  "Honorable  Mention,"  or  "Spe- 
cial Award"  are  for  publication  in  the  Naval  Institute  PROCEED- 
INGS. Essays  not  awarded  a  prize  may  be  published  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  writers  of  such  essays  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  established  for  articles  not  submitted  in  compe- 
tition. 

(8)  Attention  of  contestants  is  called  to  the  fact  that  an  essay 
should  be  analytical  or  interpretive  and  not  merely  an  exposition  or 
personal  narrative. 

William  G.  Cooper, 
Captain,  U.  S.  Navy,  Secretary-Treasurer 
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BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPAHY 

SHIPBUILDERS  •  SHIP  REPAIRERS 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers 

Manufacturers  of  Marine  Machinery  and 
Miscellaneous  Products 


SHIPBUILDING   YARDS 


SHIP    REPAIR    YARDS 


QUINCY  YARD 

BOSTON  HARBOR 

QuJncy,  MqM. 

AflanHc  Yard 
SbnpMn  Yard 

STATEN  ISLAND  YARD 

NEW  YORK  HARBOR 

StaKn  ((loiHl,  N.  1. 

BETHIEHEM-SPARROWS  POINT 

BrMhlyn  S6H>  S(r.il  Yard 
Hebohan  Yard 

SHIPYARD.  INC. 

Slalan  Idand  Yard 

Spwrewl  Paint.  Md. 

BALTIMORE  HARBOR 

BEAUMONT  YARD 

OULF  COAST 

SAN  FRANCISCO  YARD 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR 

San  Fmnclico,  CalH. 

San  Francltce  Yard 
AlanHda  Yard 

SAN  PEDRO  YARD 

SAN  PEDRO  HARBOR  (Pari  af  l«  AngaU*} 

Twmlnal  lilond,  CalH. 

San  Ptdre  Yard 

GENERJIL    OFFICES 

25  Btood*aY,Hot"1<wWi,S,1. 


■  OUR  telephone  receiver  should 
treat  each  tone  in  the  voice  alike ; 
that  is  important  to  you,  because 
proper  balance  makes  pleasant 
listening  and  easy  understand- 
ing. Naturalness  in  receiver  per- 
formance is  pictured  in  a  matter 
of  seconds  by  the  apparatus 
shown  at  left. 

TTie  receiver  is  clamped  in 
place  and  an  oscillator  feeds 
into  it  frequencies  representing 
all  talking  tones.  Then  a  bright 
spot  darts  across  an  oscilloscope 
screen  leaving  behind  it  a  lumi- 
nous line  which  shows  instantly- 


It  listens  so 

YOU 

can  hear  better 


the  receiver's  response  at  each 
frequency.  It  is  precise;  and  it 
is  many  times  faster  than  the  old 
method  of  measuring  receiver 
performance  point- by -point  and 
then  plotting  a  curve. 

At  Bell  Laboratories,  develop- 
ment of  techniques  to  save  time 
parallels  the  search  for  better 
methods.  For  each  time  an  oper- 
ation is  made. faster,  men  are 
freed  to  turn  to  other  phases  of 
the  Laboratories'  continuing  job 
—  making  your  telephone  system 
better  and  easier  for  you  to  use 
each  year. 


BiLL     TCLEPHONi     L  A  B  O  R  AT  O  II I  E  S 


Ships 
of  the 
Navy 

. .  .  BUILT  BY  New  York  Ship 


xirda,  in  two  world 
ware,  arc  the  heriUK«  of  INEW  YORK 
SHlFi  naval  vessels.  From  Batlleships 
to  Deatroyers,  ships  by  ISEW  YORK 
SHIP  have  served  the  United  Slates  Tiavj 
for  over  four  decades  . .  .  proof  of  sound 
design  and  construction. 

Buill  b]'  men  who  knotc  Navy  require- 
ments, ships  by  NEW  YORK  SHIP  are 


a  product  of  the  latest  methods  of  fab' 
rication  under  the  most  exscling  condi- 
tions. Complete  facilities  for  fabricatian 
of  aU  major  elements  of  a  ship  asiurc 
a  single,  unit  responsibility  for  the  entire 


Half  a  century  of  progress  and  back- 
ground now  stands  behind  the  future 
construction  of  Ships  for  the  Navy. 


NEW  YORK  SHIPBUnDING  CORPORATIOM 


CAMDEN,   NEW  JERSEY 


KECPINC    ON    THE    RIGHT   TRACK 

WITH  Sperry  Leran 


•  Wilh  Sperry  Loran,  (he  n 
gator  has  limeand  weather 


il  (rack 


his  (hull 
■hortciL,  n 
night  or  (Jay,  in  fog  or  storm,  in 
far-out  or  close-in  waters.  Ships 
with  Sperry  Loran  get  accurate 
fixes  up  to  1400  milei  rrom  land 
in  2  to  6  minutes. 
*  Operation  of  Sperry  Loran  is 
simple  .  .  .  reguUi  ship  officers 
can  operate  Loran— no  technician 
required.  Accurate  Rxes  are  ob- 
tained by  crossing  2  lines  opposi- 
tion. ATinie  Diflcrence  Indicator 
tor  direct- reading  of  time  dil- 
terence  save*  dme  and  prevents 
errors.  Sperry  Lor«n  is  inde- 
pendent of  other  navigational 
cquipmenL 


Nawt^rryMark  II  Mract-RMAna 


ntrol 


continuous.  They  do  not  operate 
in  steps,  never  come  against  a  stop. 
Iiaprsvari  raadablllty.  "Black 
light"(ultra-vioiel)  lights  up  large 
numbers  on  tinie-diflcrcnce  indi- 


The  new  Mark  II  Loran  intro- 
duced this  year  by  Sperry,  oflers 
improvements  that  provide  simp- 
ler, speedier  operation  for  bridge 
personnel. 

SlM^llflad  matdilnt  of  pv'***- 
Automatic  frequency  c 
eliminates  driit  and  aids  ii 
tioning  signals. 


not  interfere  with  night  v 
Recessed  scope  face  can  be  v 
in  lighted  chart  room. 
Ortfonol  MMmHni.  Small  si: 
separate  power  supply  permits  a 
choice  of  four  mountings  —  table 
or  shelf,  deck,  bulkhead  or  over- 
head. Control  panel  can  be  tilted 
to  suit  operator.  The  Mark  II 
Loran  is  backed  by  Sperry 's  serv- 


enosetpc  eounur 


aids  navigation 


Lr^srn  deviutbn  (if  your  ship's  compassrs  uith  lopMde 

esofnnnmapnctieAlcoa  Aluminum.  You'll  figure 

ight  saving  in  the  tons,  loo.  Weight  savingthal 

epecil  and  capacity  . . .  improve  stability. 

f  maintrnance  dollars.  For  aluminum  resisis 

eliminates  frequent  chipping  and  paintiiig. 

ISo  other  metal  is  as  useful  to  the  marine  field  as  ■«- 

uorlhy  Alcfia  Aluminum.  And  no  other  aluminum  nip- 

plicr  oFTere  the  technical  help  that  Alcoa's  Development 

Division  is  prepared  to  give  you.  You  should  have  a  c«py 

of  the  hook  -Alcoa  Aluminum  and  Its  Alloys."  Ask  your 

■by  Alcoa  sales  office.  Or  write  Alumtnum  CoMPANV 

OF  America.  21  I8.G  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  It,  P«. 


FIRST    IN    ALUMINUM 


Mtlt  •  ntEItmil  ■  tUnLMUDIEITIIID  .  I 


Newport  New'8  Hull  No.  147  the  U.S.S.  TEXAS  is  shown 
leoring  the  water  of  her  origin  in  Hampton  Roads  on  her 
last  voyage  to  the  State  of  Texas.  There  she  is  permanently 
enshrined  at  the  battlefield  of  Son  lacinto. 

Built  more  than  thirty-four  years  ago  this  grand  old  bottle- 
slup  participated  actively  in -two  world  wars.  The  TEXAS 
is  another  example  in  support  of  the  sixty-two  year  old 
Newport  News  motto — "We  shall  build  good  ships." 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

(Ettobllshnl  1886) 
NEWPORT  NEWS  VIRGINIA 


More  speed. -more  range. ..more  altitude 
—  characterize  the  powerful  new  twin-jet 
fighter  now  being  built  by  Dou^as  for 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Christened  F3D  Skyknight,  the  two- 
place  combat  craft  is  designed  to  equip 
Fleet  carriers  for  24-hour,  all-weather 
operations.  The  new  Douglas  F3D  Sky- 


EL     SEGUNDO    PLANT   OF 


knight  is  adaptable  as  an  attack  Bghter, 
long-range  patrol  or  reconnaissance 
plane,  or  as  a  long-range  6ghter  escort. 
The  Skyknigkt  is  the  newest  in  a  long 
line  of  dependable  aircraft  built  for  the 
Navy  by  Douglas  Aircraft's  El  Segundo 
plant,  producers  of  military  aircraft  for 
the  past  17  years. 
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Introduction  to  Astronomy, 

By  the  Department  of  Seamanship  and  Navigation.  Background  of  astronomy  neces- 
sary to  study  of  navigation.  1941.  60  pages.  Illustrated.  Paper  cover.  $.55  postpaid. 
Practical  Manual  of  the  Compass, 

By  Captain  Harris  Laning,  U.  S.  Navy  and  Lieut.  Comdr.  H.  D.  McGuire,  U.  S.  Navy. 
1921.  172  pages.  Illustrated.  $3.60  postpaid. 

PICTORIAL 

Around  the  World  with  the  Fleet,  1907-1909. 

280  pages  of  pictures  taken  on  that  cruise.  1929.  $1.50  postpaid. 
The  Fire  Ages. 

In  colors  illustrating  "Age  of  Oars."  "Age  of  Oars  and  Sail,"  "Age  of  Sail,"  "Age 
of  Sail  and  Steam,"  and  "Age  of  Steam."  Outside  size  9'  x  12''.  Set  of  five,  $1.00  postpaid. 

RADIO 

Basic  Course  in  Electronics. 

By  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering.  1948.  394  pages.  Illustrated.  $5.00 
postpaid. 

Robison's  Manual  of  Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. 

By  Captain  S.  C.  Hooper,  U.  S.  Navy.  8th  revised  edition.  1928.  791  pages.  Illustrated. 
$4.40  postpaid. 

SEAMANSHIP 

Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road. 

By  Commander  R.  F.  FarwelL  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  2d  edition.  Corrected  and  reprinted 
1945.  446  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.50  postpaid. 
Watch  Officer^s  Guide. 

By  Captain  Russell  Willson,  U.  S.  Navy.  Corrected  and  reprinted  1945.  276  pages.  $1.25. 
The  Bluejackets'  Manual,  U.  S.  Navy. 

13th  edition.  1946.  622  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.25  postpaid. 
Off  a  Destroyer^ s  Bridge. 

By  (Commander  H.  H.  Frost,  U.  S.  Navy,  1930.  130  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.20  postp:iid. 
Practical  Knots  and  Splices. 

By  Kenneth  E.  Cahoon.  1942.  78  pages.  Illustrated.  $.70  postpaid. 

******** 

ORDER  BLANK 

Remittance  $ enclosed  or  bill  me  for  the  following: 


Name  . . 
Address 


=^ 


Book   Department 

For  the  benefit  of  our  members,  both  regular  and  associate,  the 
Institute  Book  Department  will  supply  any  obtainable  naval, 
professional,  or  scientific  book.  A  discount  of  10%  is  allowed 
on  books  of  other  publishers  (except  on  foreign  and  govern- 
ment publications  and  on  books  on  which  publishers  do  not  give 
a  discount).  Allow  reasonable  time  for  orders  to  be  cleared 
and  books  to  be  delivered  directly  to  you  by  publishers.  The 
trouble  saved  the  purchaser  through  having  one  source  of  sup- 
ply of  all  books  should  be  considered.  The  cost  will  not  be 
greater  and  generally  less  than  when  obtained  direct  from 
dealers. 

Address  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  Maryland 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
AMERICAN  METAL  HOSE  BRANCH 
eineml  Ofliui:  WATERBURY  88,  CONN. 


ORDNANCE  FORCINGS 

Complete    coatrol-^ftom    maliitu;    the    baaic 
electric  *t«el  to  final  machining  and  inapec- 

■ble  quality  of  all  the 
National  forgiiiBa  made 
to  Navy  tpeciticatioBt. 

NATIONAL  FORGE  « 
ORDNANCE   COMPANY 

IKE.    WUREN    eOlHTT.    rENHt. 
MM      WdhMfU*  Oia:  nil  iTth  Si.  >{.  V. 


LONG  RANGE  ECONOMY  ON 
SHIPBOARD  INSTALLATIONS 


LONG  RANGE  ECONOMY  ON 
SHORE  APPLICATIONS 


II    OlwllM-OI»WMM-<ip    M  MOO 


(■I  Okal[l>-0ka»rH(-hlih 


SHIPTAIO  CAHIS 


The  tifetimc  cost  of  ■  cable  rather  than  ill  fint  com  i*  the  onlr  true  measure 
of  cable  economjr  toda)'.  Loog-li*e<l  Olcoaite  cablet,  built  to  ftand  up  bettei 
and  looser,  can  offiet  lodajr'*  high  iuiallatioD  cons. 

Illunratcd  above  are  three  of  maar  Okatiiie'^ngiiiceied  cablet  for  lenrice 
at  tea,  ai  welt  u  three  of  maar  cables  for  ihore  installations.  From  Okooite 
jrou  can  get  cables  (hat  fuUr  meet  U.  S.  Navy  fad  AIEE  Spedficaiious.  For 
information  write  The  Okoriiie  Company,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

O  K  O  N  I  T  E  1^^  insulated  wires  and  cables 


fo^nM  S^mpte  of 


GM  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DRIVE 

,  Another  powerful  demonstration  of 

V  General  Motors  Diesel-Electric  Drive  is 

this  picture  of  the  34,183-ton  R.M.S, 
Caronia  being  eased  into  her  berth  by- 
six  units  ol  the  famous  "M" 
Diesel-Electric  fleet  of  the 
Moran  Towing  &  Transporta- 
tion Company,  Inc. 

Wherever  sure-fire,  flexible 
power  is  needed,  GM  Diesel- 
Electric  Drive  is  first  choice. 
GM  Diesel-Electric Driveisthe 
power  plant  that  pjays  its  way! 


CLEVELAND    DIESEL  ENGINE    DIVISION 

ClEVILANfi    II,    OHIO 

GENERAL       MOTORS 

MentioH  the  Naval  JnitilitU— It  lde«U(ies  V 


eticiNis  etOM 


Northern  Ordnance  Incorporated 

DMsion  at 
Moiflnrn  Pump  Company 

Hydraulic  Machinery  and  Gun  Mounts 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA 


THE  TREDENNICK-BILUNGS  CO. 

Building  Construction 
10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FATHOMETEB        ft 


Johns-Man  ville 

IHSUUnOH*  •  PACKIHO* 


foni  amd  bust  otliar  tyiM  at  mnnltlMi. 
STRXAKLIXB  StUw  IttlBii  ud  SaimlNt  C*t- 

Mi  PIf*  tor  IIuIbs  aad  OcriTBBiBt  flflM  Iji- 


PLASTIC    • 
FORMS 

FOR  AIRCRAFT 

*  Cockpit  Canopies 
*  Astrodomes 
*  Aircraft  Windows 

Plastic  laminated  on 
Lucite  and  Plexiglas 

AEROPLASTICS,  INC. 

8845  W.  OI>Tnpic  Blvd. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Mention  Ihe  Noi^ol  InstUutt— It  ldtiil\{its 'Vm 


SILENT 

ELEVATOR 

SERVICE 


mad*  posiibU  fey  IMO  OIL  PUMP 

'T'HIS  quiet,  reliable,  puint Ion-free,  vibratioole« 
'-  pump  JB  just  the  thing  for  hydraulif  elevator  op- 
eration— or  any  other  service  where  noise  is  a  nui- 
sance and  reliability  is  essential. 

mnps  are  avalable  for  general 
I   fluids  over  a  wide  range  of 


W       IMO  PUMP  DIVISION  ill  the 

OE  LAVAL  STEAM  TURBINE  CO 


HYDE  WINDLASS  COMPANY 

BATH,  MAIN! 


HYDE  DECK  MACHINERY 


^ff& 


Long  eiperience  tr 


MIU1-IIIMINGH*M  <a..  IHt. 
3700  Chiyjtw  ftvUdlna 


n  ibe  special  ticld 
ol  ivisiion  iKniiion  is  one  of  ihe 
notable  reasons  for  the  depends- 
biliiy  of  M  Spark  Plugs.  Their 
hifili  qusliiy  has  led  lo 
[heir  present  widesptead 
use  in  sll  types  of  air- 
craft ihe  world  ( 
Whether  for  recipro- 
caiinit  or  jet  en- 
{lines, — you  ma)" 


discussing  your 
particular  needs 
with  M  engineers. 


THE  B^  CORPORATION 

NEW  YOitK  19,  N.  r. 


Mention  the  Naval  liwlilule— It  IdenUfies 


DREDGING 

CONSTRUCTION 

• 

ENGINEERING 

Distributors  of 

SAND     -     GBAVn.     ■     STONE 

COMMEBCIAL  SLAG 

• 

THE  ARUNDEL 
CORPORATION 

BALTIMORE  2,  MD. 


TOOLS 
for  VICTORY 

Intimrsofprace,  Blau'-Knoxbuildaand 
equips  complete  plants  for  industry. 
But  should  the  need  arise.  Blaw-Knox 


./ 


stands  ready — and  pre- 
pared—to produce  again 
the  tocJs  for  survival,  the 
materiel  needed  by  the 
armed  forces. 


BLAW-KNOX 

COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


GAR  LOCK  I  WARREN 

STEAM  PUMP  COMPANY.   INC 
WARREN,  MASS. 

PUMPS 


Machanieal  PaeUflgl . . .  Ga(- 
. . .  Ktonirc  Oil  S«>U  . . . 
Molded  Kubbci  >nd  At- 
bcttoi  Goodi.  I 


XI 7 


THE  GAftLOCK        , 
PACKING  COMPANY   ! 

Palmyra.  N(w  YorL 


WATERBURy  TOOL 

Division  of  Vicktrs  Incorporated 

VARIABLE  SPEED  HYDRAULIC  TRANSMISSIONS 

WATERBURy  9 1 .  CONNEaiCUT 


STANDARD    DREDGING    CORPORATION 


TtUpboiu  wklutull 
Huliar  IiBpfDvtnHQti,  Dndflna,  Bi 


HuelalD,  T.H. 


s 


Mention  Ihe  Nui'ui  Insliiuie— U  Idt».i\!vcs  Voi 


ARMSTRONG 


Few  tool  ii 

•utently  ■■  an  invMment  in  ARMSTRONG 

SetlinK-Up  Tools. 

Tboe  cotTcct]y  dcdipled,  taong  and  con- 
venient tools  cut  •Mting-up  time  to  ■  mini- 
nwun.  Tbcy  save  nudiine  and  man  hour*  day 
after  day  and  anurc  rigid  ««t-ups  for  accurate 
work,  prevent  acddents  and  reduce  (poilage. 
Sivitti  bj  Ludint  Tool  Dtptrimnli 
Writ,  tar  mtw  S-4$  Ctttlog,  iiut  nbunl. 

ARMSTRONG  BROS.  TOOL  CO. 


■  lr*qd*ntlr  calbd  sn  t*  denbp. 
•nrlnnt  and  aunnfutBrt  «)1  trpct  o( 
pneMoB   ahiMlnaM  ceapeatBls.   fiue 


manateetan  et  hlfUr  iaipertant  dar- 


ABOARD  SHIP 


These  "traffic  cops"  on  Navy's  ships 
keep  steam,  water,  oil,  air  and  other 
vital  fluids  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
In  case  of  pipe  line  brealis,  they  auto- 
matically stop  backdow;  keep  piping 
services  intact. 

Unusually  compact,  these  600-pound 
cast  C-Mo  steel  swing  check  valves 
were  designed  exclusively  for  Navy  by 
Crane.  They're  the  regrinding  type,  with 
a  lilted,  bolted  cap  providing  easy  access 
for  servicing. 

Ever  since  Navy  took  to  steam.  Navy 
and  Crane  engineers  have  partnered  in 
developing  all  types  of  piping  equip, 
meot  for  severest  sea  duty.  However 
exacting  the  specifications.  Crane  can 
match  (hem  with  experience,  manpower, 
and  machinery  found  only  in  the  world's 
largest  valve  and  fining  manufacturing 

CRANE  CO.,  836  S-  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
Branches  timd  WheUsMleri  Serving  All  InJattrisl  Artss 
VAivM  •  nniNCS  •  nri  •  humbinc  and  HEatiNC 


•  ELI 

cnn 


I  [  t1>,,lhi„ 


CRANE 

For  fvary  Piping  Syifafn 


Mfniioti  the  Naval  InsliMe—U  Identifies  Vou 


PROVEN  IN  THE  SERVICE 

For  50  years,  Cutler-Hammer,  Pioneer  Electrical  Manufacturer,  has  fomislied 
dependable  control  to  all  departments  of  the  United  States  government.  BuOt  to 
specifications  •  •  •  backed  by  an  outstanding  record  of  performance. 

CONTROL  APPARATUS  FOR  ALL  MARINE  USES 

Motor  Control  foi  Evsry  8«nrlo«,  Vsntilating  Fans,  Pumps,  Cargo  Winohos,  Cspstane, 

Windlassos,  Laundry  Machinos,  otc. 


ICagaallc  Bralcss, 
Motor  Oporaton  lor  Valvos, 
Limit  Switck««« 
Solsnoldt,  Rhootlats, 


OR    roi^TpGt 


PrsOTttra  Rsgulalors, 
Magaalic  Clutchoo. 
WalaxtigKt  Door  CoulroL 
PuahboHoBS 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  1217  St.  Paul  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WIS. 


FARRAND  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC- 

Bronx  Blvd.  &  E.  238th  St. 
NEW  YORK 

Engineer$t  DeBtgnerg  and  Manufaeiurerg 

Peri9copes 

Rangefindera 

Gun  Fire  Conirol  Apparaius 

Optical  InsirumeiUa 


ISurrau  of  (^riinanrf 


p1^ 


Nabfll  (Primancr  Irbriopmnit  Abiaiil 


1 


\ 


INSURANCE  AT  COST! 

AUTOMOBILE,    HOUSEHOLD    and 
PERSONAL   PROPERTY 

ALL  SAVINGS  art   Rotumod  to  Members    Upon 
Expiration  of  Policy 


MEMBERSHIP  RESTRICTED 

to  Commissioned  and  Warrant  Offkcn 
in   Fcdaral   Scnricct 


UNITED  SERVICES 
AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION 

A  Non-Prollf  Association  Esfabflthed  9n   1922 

1400  E.  GRAYSON  ST. 

SAN  ANTONIO  8, 

TEXAS 


Mention  the  Naval  Institute— U  IdetiUfvcs  Vou 


Iclpfala-Oi 


THE  BERWIND-WHTrE  COAL  MINING  CO. 

PmprittoTM,  Mmtn  and  Shippttt  of 

Bervnnd's  Eureka,  Berwmd'i  Standard  New  River  and  Berwind's 

Standard  Pocahontaa 

SMOKELESS  STEAM  COALS 

Abo 
Bcrwmd'i  Sundord  Elkhorn 

orricss 

BoittB  11— Itlutlc  Ctal  Cs.,  AccBti,  ID  FalMlI  Stnat 
CUun  4— Berwlnd  Pul  Co.,  141  Watt  laekMH  BiTd. 
CsTlicton,  Va.— Cibtll  CmI  C*..  Inc. 
SHIPPIRO  WHAKVBS 

, Baltlmora — Canton  Plon 

Slztb  Stmt  jBiwr  Cltr  Rtwport  Viwi  nnd  Bartolk,  Vn, 

. ,.^  Plan  SnpeiloT,  WlKoniln  Dnlatk,  Klnnoiota 

EUROPEAH  AOEVTS 
ColT  Bratbm  Cs..  Ltd.,  0  St.  Kur  Axn,  London,  E.  C  1 
WIlun,  Sou  A  Cs.,  Ltd.,  SlllibniT  Hobm,  London,  B.  C.  1 


BnltlDoio  1— Kcricr  Bnlldlni 


FROM  BOW 
TO  STERN 


EXTRA    PROTECTION 
AGAINST   SLIPPING   ACCIDENTS 

N         Grip  Without  A  Slipi       ^  \    ^     '.    ^ 
^         Eniy  To  Mokh!        /         / 


**-°  fWrtm  ihown  H  o«uo/  liM       [ 

On  boud  ihip  AW  Saper-Dumond  Flo«  Place 
b  lueil  ratenuTelT  for:  B<Hlcr  A  EiigiiiCT«im 
Floon,TalkwB]niDa:ks,Slufl-AlleTC<iTeT  Plaits. 
Il'a  tnnuabed  in  Femnu  or  Ntm-rettoa*  Mclal. 
VSN  Approved— Specification  ilSlBC 

ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 


PACIFIC  PUMPERS 

NaT7  m*D  tha  world  OT«r  know  th*  Typ*  NT 

Padfic  Pumpar  a,  Iha  "Hondr  BlUy."  OU»t 

In  Iha  IOM.U  and  wbaraTai  powaifuL  U^bl- 

walvbt  potlobU  pnmpna  on  naadod.  Monu- 

loctaMd  br 

Firt  EquipmcHl  Division 

PACIFIC  MARINE  SUn>LY  CO. 

SMtila  1,  WcBblngtoa 

FLIGHT    DATA 

RECORDER 


(•ntly  (iiiandad  ir 


fadlitioi  aflard  fiim  dtllvary  ol 
1949   imprsvad   intrrumant   and 


Order  Books  of  All 

Publishers  Through 

U.  S.  Naval  Institute's 

Book  Department 


Mention  tht  Naval  Jmlitwlc — ll  Ident^fkcs  You 


— — fPr 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION  ^ j^ 

^ND  RECONVERSION  ...        |        : 


AND 

[.ciliii-  •" 


reconveriinp 


repairinS- 


inJ 


„[  ever?   iyP«   "'   " 


SHIPBUILDINO     »     DRY     DOCK     COMPANY 


ON  THE    DELAWARE  •   CHESTER,  PA. 

31  IIIOADWAY   ■   NEW  VORK   CUT 


FORD    INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY,    INC. 

DItWoii  of  The  Sporry  Coiporotloii 


31.10  Thomson  Ave. 
Long  Island  Citr  1,  N.Y. 


Manuiacturers  ol 

Super-Precision 

Instnunenti  cmd  Mechonlsins 

Paper  Converting  Machinery 

and  Printing  Presses 


LiMiTORQUE  Controls 

...   for   E/ectrico/fy   Opwofwf 
WATER-TIGHT   BULKHEAD    DOORS 


Mention  Die  Nmial  Institutt— It  ld«ntifus  Vtm 


r,^,*:»-  V  ww.-i'.-.M,^. 


hese  iVlodern  IHlCKERI 


Plants  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  development^  design  and 


manufacture  of  special  hydraulic 

machinery  and  Vickers  Hydraulic 

Pumps  and  Controls 


V  I C K  E  R I     Incorporated 

01  VISION  OF  THE  SPEHRY  COflPOIUnOIV 

1400  Oakman  Blwd.,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 


ENRfNEFflK  AND  ilUILHEflS 

(IF  UlL  HYimAULUl 

£t)UlPin£NT  SINCE  1921 


U.  S.  NAVAL  INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS 


DECEMBER,  1949 


UndennrritJngloilefpiBlfgpance 
with  a  single  sipiilK,'" 


>?/'-"/ 


BccausE  iheir  every  component  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  single  unified  responsibility  for 

design,  materials,  construction,  and  pei- 
formince.  B&W  boilers  assure  j'ou  depend- 


■% 


r,  lake  o> 


rr  70  yea 


these  units  have  met...  and  sei ...  standards 
of  economy  and  efficiency  in  ^team^gene ra- 
tion  aboard   both   nival  and   merchant 

Find  out.  ai  )o  many  hundreds  of  other 
naval  archiiecis,  ship-builders  and  owners 
already  hive,  how  you  write-off  responsi 
bility  when  you  lighi-off  a  B&W  baiter 


BABCOCK 
'  WILCOX 


Shipbuilders 

and 

Engineers 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 

BATH,  MAINE 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  LONG  LIFE 

insist  on 

Nickel  Alloy  Steel  Gears 


There  are  two  kinds  of  nickel  alloy  steel  gears. •• 
those  that  are  carburizedi  and  those  that  are  direct 
hardened. 

CARBURIZED  GEARS 

The  carhurized  gear  is  used  in  applications  that 
require  maximum  wear  resistance  in  the  surface, 
as  well  as  greatest  surface  compressive  strength. 
With  nickel  alloy  carburizing  steels,  this  goal  is 
consistently  attained,  together  with  development  of 
extremely  tough  cores  that  resist  shock  loads, 
fatigue  and  bending  stresses.  Moreover,  a  chief 
cause  of  noisy  gears . . .  the  distortion  that  accom- 
panies heat  treating ...  is  inherently  resisted  by 
nickel  alloy  carburizing  steels. 

DIRECT  HARDENED  GEARS 

The  direct  hardened  steel  gear  is  used  to  carry 
heavy  tooth  loading  in  applications  where  resistance 
to  wear  and  surface  compressive  stresses  is  not 
quite  so  vital  a  factor.  Here  again,  the  nickel-con- 
taining steels  develop  the  required  strength  more 
consistently  and  in  heavier  sections  than  carbon 
steels,  and  are  generally  more  resistant  to  shock, 
fatigue  and  multi-axial  stresses.  Distortion  result- 
ing from  heat  treatment  may  be  minimized  by  using 
nickel  alloy  steels  and  their  machinability  before 
final  heat  treatment  is  very  good. 

Giving  greater  play  to  the  skill  of  the  engineer, 
nickel  alloyed  steels  not  only  provide  increased 
strength  without  sacrificing  ductility,  but  they 


1 


IMBLCM 


^icmtk »""" 


I 


harden  at  lower  temperatures  which  simplifies  best 
treatment  and  minimizes  deformation  and  scaling. 

MEET  VARIED  REQUIREMEHTS 

Nickel  alloyed  steels  enable  producers  to  meet  vir- 
tually any  reasonable  requirements  .  .  .  whether 
dictated  by  revised  stress  analysis  due  to  design 
changes,  or  by  changed  fabricating  methods  tbst 
demand  better  machining  qualities  or  improved 
response  to  heat  treatment. 

MANY  TYPES  AVAILABLE 

The  many  standard  grades  of  nickel  alloyed  steels 
permit  specifying  the  particular  type  which  provides 
the  best  set  of  properties  for  any  reasonable  fabrica- 
tion and  service  demands. 

Unending  competition  for  higher  speeds  sod 
heavier  loads,  for  quieter  operating  and  longer  ma- 
chine life,  provide  opportunities  for  gear  producers 
to  drive  ahead  with  nickel  alloyed  steels.  Use  the 
coupon  for  your  copy  of  "Modem  Trends  in  Nickel 
Steel  and  Cast  Iron  Gear  Materials."  This  useful 
and  informative  booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Send  for  it  now. 


The  International  Nickel  Compeny,  Inc. 
Dept.  N.I.  P.,  67  WftllSt.,  New  YorkS,  N.  Y. 

Please  tend  me  a  copy  of: 

"Modern  Trends  in  Nickel  Steel 
and  Caat  Iron  Gear  Materials'* 


Name. 


Title. 


Company. 
Address^ 


City. 


State.. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  INC.  Iilw%^:;[? 
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Now,  wiih  two  new  Sperry  Klysi 
is  possible  at  10,000  mc.  with  1 
These  niultiplier  tubes,  the  SMC- 
crystal  conirul  at  micruwave  freqi 


jbes.  stabilized  frequency  control 
:ontinuou$  wave  power  output, 
id  the  SMX-32,  permit  direct 
h  this  power  level. 


ling  with  a  5  mc.  crystal,  the  frequency  is  multiplied  to  830  mc.  by  use 
n  Exdier.  The  SMC- 1 1  Klystron  multiplies  the  810  mc.  to  a  frequency 
,000  mc.  The  SMX-32  ihcn  multiplies  this  frequency  to  10,000  mc. 
I  the  same  accuracy  which  exists  in  the  control  crystal  (+0.0009%). 

This  practical  achievement  of  I  watt  power  output  with 
continuous  accuracy  of  frequency  control  at  10,000  mc. 
exists  only  through  the  use  of  these  two  Sperry  Klystrons. 

Write  our  Industrial  Department  for  further  information. 


emseon  comniiir 


Mstfal  3>  Op^»wl-l>l>. 
Mb  in^ln*  Hm*|i»w 
fram  9M  M  1930  wMi  a 


IVAefi  ff  comes 
fo  Diesel  Power  •  •  • 

from  3^  hp.  to  3500  hp. 

Low-cocI,  alllelaiil  pow*i  foi  all  muin*  lanicat 
BodaiB,  d*p«ndabla  powai  foi  Dawatt,  batail  io»d 
locomotlTM  .  •cODOmical  powai  lot  Urgaat  lo  (mill' 
Ml  BUDlclpal  and  induibial  plant*  rairbanki-Mon* 
li  tba  piovad  loure*  lot  lb*  full  tanga  oi  diaaal  ap^ 
catiODB.  For  aklllad  aaililaiica  and  Impartial  racon- 
Dwndation  loi  Iha  dl***l  foi  youi  apccilic  aairica^ 
writ*  Paiibankt,  Mona  &  Co.,  Cblcago  S,  IlL 


Fairbanks-Morse 


1891-1949 

FIFTY-EIGHT  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

Nttwporl  News  Hulls  No.  1  and  2  built  in  1891  are  shown  on  September  28, 
1949.  tn  the  waters  of  their  birth,  Hampton  Roads.  After  fifty-eight  years  of 
service  both  vessels  are  still  worldnq  daily.  HvJl  No.  I.  formerly  the 
DOROTHY,  is  now  the  J.  ALVAH  CLARE  of  the  Wood  Towing  Corporation. 
Hull  No.  2,  formerly  the  EL  TORO.  is  now  the  VIRGINIA  ot  the  Norfolk 
Dredging  Company. 

These  two  vessels  ore  further  operoting  evidence  of  Oie  fulfilment  of  the 
poHcy  established  by  the  Newport  News  Founder,  Collis  P.  Huntington: 
"We  shall  build  good  ships  here  ol  a  profit  if  we  con,  at  a  loss  if  we  musl 
but  always  good  sh^s." 


■WPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

(Ellabllihad  18861 
NEWPORT  NEWS  VIRGINIA 


makes  tankers  safer 

Less  fire  hazard  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  you'll  want 
to  specify  nonsparlcing  Alcoa  Aluminum  in  yonr 
tankers.  Deck  structures  and  equipment  of  aluminum 
slash  tons  of  topside  weight.  And  because  it  resisU 
corrosion,  aluminum  lessens  maintenance,  saves  fre- 
quent chipping  and  painting.  That  means  your  vessels 
operate  more  conomically. 

Whether  your're  building,  buying  or  operating 
tankers,  seaworthy  Alcoa  Aluminum  offers  you  more 
advantages  than  any  other  metal.  What's  more, 
Alcoa's  Development  Division  offers  the  best  in 
technical  guidance  .  .  .  help  in  problems  of  alloy 
selection  and  fabrication.  A^  your  Alcoa  sales  office 
for  a  copy  of  "Alcoa  Aluminum  and  Its  Alloys."  Or 
write  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  2148M 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  18,  Penn. 

FIRST   IN   ALUMINUM 


MiHEiin  mmn 


\.  ^Navy  432  cleared  (or  lalie-oH 


The  story  behind  "ROGEH" 


iht  noise  ia  the  cockpit  of  ■  jei 
GghlerplaDC  preparing  loukeoffis 
Jrafming.  It  compares  with  a  bat- 
tery of  air  hammers  on  a  steel  hull, 
or  the  roar  of  water  »l  the  base  o/ 
Niagara  Falls. 


Yet,  through  ti 
ooise,  the  pilot  mui 
stand  hii  takeoff  in 


r  and  under- 

he  can  "rogtr."  To  accomplish 
this,  Dcw  and  better  electronic 
equipmeal,  both  to  transmit  and  to 
receiie  messages,  was  required. 

RCA  research  and  engineeriog 
hu  provided  the  solution.  This  is 
ibe  stoty: 

Pcrsont  with  normal  hearing  and 
vocal  chuictcrillics  selected  at  random 
were  seated  in  the  sound- proofed  room 


illuitiarcd  above  and  fitted  with  ei- 
pefimentsl  phones  and  microphones. 
Electronically  genciaied  noise,  which 
synthesized  ■  iet  engine  sound  txattly, 
was  amplified  to  i  deafening  roai — to 
rhethtrahold  of  pain— and  reproduced 
on  [he  loudspeakers  at  the  front  of  the 

words,  words,  words,  and  the  test  sub- 
Pi  riently,  over  a  period  of  months,  by 
constantly  inilyiing  and  changing, 
by  improving  microphones  and  ear- 
phones, and  by  developing  special 
ampli^cts.  and  by  tirting  ihem  all  to- 

there  finally  evolved  a  complete  sysrem 
— miciophones.  eaiphones.  and  special 
amplifiers — through    which    the   pilot 


could  understand  and  be  understood — 

These  same  merhods  have  devel- 
oped acoustical  systems  for  orher 
high  noi It- level  applications— the 
diesel-engine  rtram  of  a  submarine, 
the  bridge  of  a  battleship  during 
main-baiiery  firing,  or  AA  gun  posi- 
tions at  the  height  of  an  anti- 
Consideration  of  problems  such  as 
were  presented  I'n  these  high-arricu- 
laiion  earphones  and  microphones 
are  the  daily  concern  of  RCA  engi- 
neers. To  all  such  problems  is 
broueht  the  same  eiperience,  per- 
sistence, and  ingenuity  which  has 
made  RCA  the  leader  in  the  fields  of 
radio  and  electronics. 


RADIO  eORROKATIOM  of  AMBItieA 

mmmimtmRimm  rroouctm  omR»mTi0miiT.c»momm,m.j. 

U  Caiwdai  RCA  VICTOR  Canpany  UnlwA  Manlnal 


I 


They  Packed  a  Pole  Liue  Into  a  Pipe 


Back  in  the  eighties,  telephone  executives 
faced  a  dilemma.  The  public  detnandcd 
inare  telephone  sen-ice.  But  too  often, 
overloaded  telephone  poles  just  couldn't 
caEiy  the  extra  wires  needed,  and  in  cities 
there  was  no  room  for  extra  poles.  Could 
wires  be  packed  away  in  cables  undei- 


by  (he  early 


luld  be  linked  by  cable. 
Then  Bell      "       " 
ways  to  get  m 
They  evolved 


idergtouDil: 
cities  far  apan 


Yes,  but  in  those  days  wires  in  cables 

e  only  fair  conductors  of  voice  vibra- 
s,  good  only  for  very  short  distances. 
dually  cables  were  improved;  soon 


went  on  to  devise 
service  out  of  the  wires. 
■rier  systems  which  trans- 
mit 3.  12,  or  even  15  voices  over  a  pwi 
of  long  distance  vrires.  A  coaxial  cable  can 
carry  iSoo  conversations  or  six  televisJoS 
pictures.  This  is  another  prtxluct  of  the 
centralized  research  that  means  still  bam 
service  for  you  in  the  future. 


BKLI,    TEl.EPno:tfE    LABORATORIES     EXPIORING  AND  INVENTfNC.  DEVISIM 
AND   FESFECTING.   FOR   CONTINUED    IMPROVEMENTS    AND    ECONOMIES    IN    TFtEPHONE  SEWfKM 


PUBUCATIONS 


U.  S.  NAVAL  INSTITUTE,  ANNAPOLIS,  MARYLAND 

Members  of  the  Institute,  both  regular  and  associate,  are  (flowed  a  discount  of 
10  per  cent  on  books  in  this  list  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

(Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.) 

ATHLETICS 

Modern  Fencing. 

By  Clovis  Deladrier,  Head  Fencing  Master,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  1948.  312  pages. 
Illustrated.  $5.00  postpaid. 

Physical  Training  Manual, 

By  the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  1942.  322  pages.  Illustrated.  $225  postpaid. 

Naval  Aviation  Physical  Training  Manuals.  (1943  and  1944.  Illustrated.) 

Basketball.  268  pages.  $3.00  postpaid.  Military  Track.  186  pages.  $3.00  post- 

Boxing.  296  pages.  $3.00  postpaid.  paid. 

Football.  256  pages.  $3  00  postpaid.  Soccer.  192  pages.  $3.00  postpaid. 

''^SST^^^M.^'''"^''"^'  "^  "'"'"  SPO'^J  P^o«"-  220  pages.  $3.00  post- 

Hand-to-Hand  Combat.  238  pages.  $3.00         P^'°-  ^  ^^ 

postpaid.  Swimming.  342  pages.  $3.75  postpaid. 

Mail  Exercise^  Gamei,  Testa.  246  pages.      Wrestling.  172  pages.  $3.00  postpaid. 
$3.00  postpaid. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Admiral  dt  Grasse  and  American  Independence. 

By  Professor  Charles  L.  Lewis,  U.S.NA.  1945.  404  pages.  $330  postpaid. 
John  Paul  Jones:  Fighter  for  Freedom  and  Glory. 

By  Lincoln  Lorenz.  1943.  868  pages.  Illustrated  regular  edition  $5.50  postpaid.  $5.00 

to  members.  Autographed  limited  edition  $7.00  postpaid  (no  discount). 
David  Glasgow  Farragut, 

By  Professor  Charles  L.  Lewis,  U.S.N.A. 
Vol.  I,  Admiral  in  the  Making.  1941.  386  pages.  Illustrated.  $425  postpaid.  $3.30  to 

members. 
Vol.  II,  Our  First  AdmiraL  1943.  530  pages.  Illustrated.  $5.00  postpaid.  $4.00  to 

members. 
Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan. 

By  Professor  Charles  L.  Lewis,  U.S.N.A.  1929.  285  pages.  $2.00  postpaid. 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury, 

By  Professor  Charles  L.  Lewis,  U.S.N.A.  1927.  264  pages,  $4.50  postpaid. 

ENGINEERING 

Alternating  Current  Circuits  and  Machinery. 

By  the  Department  of  Electri<^al  Engineering.  1945.  248  pages.  $3.30  postpaid. 
Energy  Analysis  of  Naval  Machinery, 

By  the  Department  of  Marine  Engineering.  1940.  550  pages.  Illustrated.  $4.50  post- 
paid. 

Engineering  Materials. 

By  the  Department  of  Marine  Engineering.  1949.  282  pages.  Illustrated.  Paper  cover, 
screw-post  binding.  $6.00  postpaid. 

Engineering  Materials  and  Processes. 

By  Lieutenant  B.  F.  Brown,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  1946.  210  pages.  Illustrated.  $425 
postpaid. 
Combustion  Engines  Manual. 

By  the  Department  of  Marine  Engineering.  1949.  186  pages.  Illustrated.  Paper  cover, 
screw-post  binding.  $5.00  postpaid. 
Internal'Combustion  Engines. 

By  the  Department  of  Marine  Engineering.  1937.  5th  edition.  212  pages.  Illustrated. 
$2.75  postpaid. 
Naval  Machinery. 

By  the  Department  of  Marine  Engineering.  Naval  Academy  textbook  until  July, 
1940.  1941.  638  pages.  Illustrated.  $5.50  postpaid. 
Naval  Machinery. 

By  the  Department  of  Marine  Engineering.  1946.  (2  volumes,  each  85^  x  11  inches, 
2  columns  to  a  page.) 


Volume  I  covers  "Naval  Boilers"  and  **Naval  Turbines/'  336  pages  and  21  large 
folded  inserts.  $4.50  postpaid. 

Volume  ii  covers  **Naval  Auxiliary  Machinery"  and  **Naval  Reciprocating  Engines." 
420  pages  and  one  large  folded  insert.  $475  postpaid. 
Principles  of  the  Basic  Mechanisms. 

By  the  Department  of  Marine  Engineering.  1947. 234  pages.  Illustrated  $2.50  postpaid. 

HISTORY 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard,  1790-1915. 

By  Captain  Stephen  H.  Evans,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  A  Definitive  History  (With  a 
Postscript:  1915-1949).  1949.  228  pages.  Illustrated.  $5.00  postpaid.  $3.00  to  members. 
Round-Shot  to  Rockets, 

By  Taylor  Peck.  A  history  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  and  U.  S.  Naval  Gun  Fac- 
tory. 1949.  267  pages.  Illustrated.  $3.00  postpaid.  $1.80  to  members. 

Lion  Six. 

By  Captain  D.  Harry  Hammer,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  The  story  of  the  building  of 
the  great  Naval  Operating  Base  at  Guam.  1947.  125  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.50  postpaid. 
Sons  of  Gunboats. 

By  Commander  F.  L.  Sawyer,  U.  S.  Navy  (Retired).  Personal  narrative  of  gunboat 
experiences  in  the  Philippines,  1899-1900.  "The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Sons  of  Gun- 
boats." 1946.  166  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.75  postpaid. 
A  History  of  Naval  Tactics  from  1530  to  1930. 

The  Evolution  of  Tactical  Maxims.  By  Rear  Admiral  S.  S.  Robison.  U.  S.  Navy 
(Retired),  and  Mary  L.  Robison.  1942.  S92  pages.  Illustrated.  $6.50  postpaid. 

The  Battle  of  Jutland. 

By  Commander  H.  H.  Frost,  U.  S.  Navy.  592  pages:  71  sketches  and  15  halftone 
illustrations.  1936.  $5.00  postpaid. 

Naval  Warfare  under  Oars.  4th  to  16th  centuries. 

By  Vice  Admiral  William  L.  Rodgers,  U.  S.  Navy  (Retired).  1940.  372  pages.  Illus- 
trated. $5.50  postpaid.  $4.40  to  members. 
The  Dardanelles  Expedition. 

By  Captain  W.  D.  Puleston,  U.  S.  Navy.  2d  edition.  1927.  172  pages  including  70 
illustrations.  $3.00  postpaid.  $2.50  to  members. 

Some  Stories  of  Old  Irtmsides. 

By  Commander  H.  H.  Frost,  U.  S.  Navy.  1931,  32  pages.  Illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
$25  postpaid.  (No  discount.) 
We  Build  a  Navy. 

By  Lieutenant  Commander  H.  H.  Frost,  U.  S.  Najtnr.  A  vivid  and  dramatic  narrative 
of  our  early  Navy.  1929.  517  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.75  postpaid. 
Yankee  Mining  Squadron. 

By  Captain  R.  R.  Belknap.  U.  S.  Navy.  1920.  110  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.50  postpaid. 

LANGUAGES 

New  Naval  Phraseology.  (In  six  lan^ages.) 

By  the  Department  of  Foreign  Lan^ruages.  1944.  336  pages.  $220  postpaid. 
Russian  Supplement  to  New  Naval  Phraseology. 

By  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages.  1946.  152  pages.  $3.50  postpaid. 
Combats  et  Batailles  sur  Mer.  fin  French.) 

Combines  y  Batallas  en  el  Mar.   (In  Spanish.) 

Story  of  Emden  and  Battles  of  Coronel  and  Falklands.  By  C.  Farrere  and  P.  Chack. 
Each  about  130  pages.  Paper  cover.  $220  each  postpaid. 
Russian  Conversation  and  Grammar. 

By  Associate  Professor  Claude  P.  Lemieux,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages.  An 
inductive  method  for  first-year  students.  1949.  216  pages.  $3.75  postpaid. 

MATHEMATICS 

Analytic  Mechanics. 

By  Associate  Professor  A.  £.  Currier,  U.S.N.A.  1948.  316  pages.  $4.75  postpaid. 
Refresher  Course  in  Fututamental  Mathematics  for  Basic  Technical  Training, 

Prepared  by  Training  Division,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Department.  1SM2. 
176  pages.  Paper  cover.  $.30  postpaid.  (No  discount.) 
Spherical  Trigonometry. 

By  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  1946.  92  pages.  $220  postpaid. 


Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

By  H.  T.  Muhly  and  S.  S.  Saslaw.  194&  220  pages.  $3.00  postpaid 

Logariihnuc  and  Trigonometric  Tables. 

By  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  1945.  93  pages.  $1.65  postpaid. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sailing  and  Small  Craft  down  the  Ages. 

By  £.  L.  Bloomster.  1940.  290  pages.  425  silhouette  drawings.  Trade  edition  $5.50 
postpaid.  $4.40  to  members.  De  luxe  autographed  edition  $12.50  postpaid.  $10  to  mem- 
bers. 

Physics  of  Aviation — An  Elementary  Text  on  the  Theory  of  Flight. 

Prepared  br  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering.  1944. 150  pages.  Illustrated. 
$1.40  postpaid. 

Refresher  Shorthtmd  in  Naval  Terminology. 

Bjf  Anne  A.  Stewart  and  Kathleen  V.  Sullivan.  Designed  for,  and  sale  limited  to, 
participants  in  training  and  work  improvement  programs  of  U.  S.  Navy  and  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard.  1947.  142  pages.  Paper  cover.  $.70  postpaid. 

Naval  Customs,  Traditions,  and  Usage. 

By  Lieutenant  Commander  Leland  P.  Lovette,  U.  S.  Navy.  3d  edition.  1939. 424  pages. 
Illustrated.  $220  postpaid. 

Books  of  the  Sea. 

By  Professor  Charles  L.  Lewis,  U.S.N.A.  1943.  328  pages.  $330  postpaid. 
Naval  Leadership  with  Some  Hints  to  Junior  Officers  end  Others. 

A  compilation  for  and  by  the  Navy.  4th  edition.  1939.  140  pages.  $.90  postpaid. 

Naval  Leadership. 

Prepared  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  for 
the  instruction  of  midshipmen.  First  edition.  1949.  324  pages.  $3.00  postpaid.  $2.25  to 
members. 

Naval  Administration,  Vol.  L 

By  the  Department  of  Seamanship  and  Navigation.  1943.  226  pages.  Paper  cover. 
$.70  postpaid. 

Personnel  Admhustration  at  the  Executive  Level. 

By  N.  G.  Asbury.  1948.  52  pages.  Illustrated.  Paper  cover.  $2.75  postpaid. 
International  Law  for  Naval  Officers. 

By  Comdr.  C  C  Soule,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Lieut.  Comdr.  C.  McCauley,  U.  S.  Navy. 
245  pages.  Revised  1928  by  Lieut.  Comdr.  C.  J.  Bright,  U.  S.  Navy.  $220  postpaid. 

Naral  Aviation. 

By  the  Training  Division,  Bureau  of  Aeronautics.  1943.  158  pages.  Illustrated.  $220 
postpaid. 

How  to  Survive  on  Land  and  Sea. 

Naval  Aviation  Physical  Training  Manual.  1943.  ^8  pages.  Illustrated.  $220  post- 
paid. 

Index  to  Proceedings  (Nos.  1  to  100),  ^tnd  (Nos.  101  to  200). 

$1  JO  each,  postpaid.  (No  discount.) 
Naval  Essays  of  Service  Interest. 

Collection  of  35  selected  Pbocsedings  articles  for  over  26-year  period.  1942.  Goth 
cover  $1.50.  Paper  cover  $125  postpaid.  (No  discount.) 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy  90th  Anniversary  Number — October,  1935,  ^Proceedings.'^ 
22A  pages.  Paper  cover.  $.50  postpaid.  Blue  cloth  $125  postpaid.  (No  discount) 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy  100th  Anniversary  Number— April,  1946,  ^Proceedings.** 
164  pages.  Paper  cover.  $.50  postpaid.  (No  discount) 

NAVAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Principles  of  Warship  Construction  arui  Damage  Control. 

By  Lieut  Omidr.  G.  C  Manning  (C  C),  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Lieut  Comdr.  T.  L. 
Schumacher  (C  C),  U.  S.  Navy.  1935.  396  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.50  postpaid. 

Structural  Design  of  Warships. 

By  Doctor  William  Hovgaard.  2d  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  1940.  425  pages. 
Illustrated.  $6.60  postpaid. 


NAVAL  ORDNANCE 

Exterior  Ballistics  Pamphlet, 

By  Deiiartmeiit  of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.  194S.  76  pages.  Paper  cover.  $.70  postpaid. 
Range  and  Ballistic  Tables. 

Contains  tables  required  for  Exterior  Ballistics  Pamphlet,  1946.  $2.50  postpaid. 
Naval  Ordnance. 

By  the  Department  of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.  1937.  (Reprinted  1939  with  corrections.) 
482  pages.  Illustrated.  $6.60  postpaid. 
Exterior  Ballistics, 

By  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  E.  Herrmann,  U.  S.  Navy.  1935.  305  pages.  $2.75  postpaid. 
Range  and  Ballistic  Tables. 

Contains  tables  required  for  Exterior  Ballistics.  1935.  $2.50  postpaid. 
Navid  Weapons  and  Their  Uses. 

By  the  Department  of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.  1943.  80  pages.  Illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
$.45  postpaid. 

NAVIGATION 

Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy. 

Originally  by  Commander  Benjamin  Dutton,  U.  S.  Navy.  Revisions  by  the  Department 
of  Seamanship  and  Navigation.  A  textbook  for  the  instruction  of  midshipmen  and  officers 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  9th  edition.  1948.  876  pages.  $4.00  postpaid. 
Mathematics  for  Navigators — A  Supplement  to  Dutton's  Narigdtion  and  Nau* 

ticid  Astronomy. 

1940.  30  pages.  Paper  cover.  $.05  postpaid. 
Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

By  the  Department  of  Seamanship  and  Navigation.  Background  of  astronomy  neces- 
sary to  study  of  navigation.  1941.  60  pages.  Illustrated.  Paper  cover.  $.55  postpaid. 
Practical  Manual  of  the  Compass. 

By  Captain  Harris  Laning,  U.  S.  Navy  and  Lieut.  Comdr.  H.  D.  McGuire,  U.  S.  Navy. 
1921.  172  pages.  Illustrated.  $3.60  postpaid. 

PICTORIAL 

Around  the  World  with  the  fleet,  1907-1909. 

280  pages  of  pictures  taken  on  that  cruise.  1929.  $1.50  postpaid. 
The  Fire  Ages. 

Five  pictures  in  colors  illustrating  "Age  of  Oars,"  "Age  of  Oars  and  Sail,"  "Age  of 
Sail,"  "Age  of  Sail  and  Steam,"  and  "Age  of  Steam."  Outside  size  9"  x  12".  Set  of  five 
sheets,  $1.00  postpaid. 

RADIO 

Basic  Course  m  Electronics. 

By  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering.  1948.  394  pages.  Illustrated.  $5.00 
postpaid. 
Robison's  Manual  of  Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. 

By  Captain  S.  C.  Hooper,  CJ.  S.  Navy.  8th  revised  edition.  1928.  791  pages.  Illustrated. 
$4.40  postpaid. 

SEAMANSHIP 

Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road. 

By  Commander  R.  F.  Farwell,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  2d  edition.  Corrected  and  reprinted 
1945.  446  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.50  postpaid. 

Watch  Officer^s  Guide. 

By  Captain  Russell  Willson,  U.  S.  Navy.  Corrected  and  reprinted  1945.  276  pages.  $125. 
The  Bluejackets*  Manual,  U.  S.  Nary. 

13th  edition.  1946.  622  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.25  postpaid. 
On  a  Destroyer^s  Bridge. 

By  Commander  H.  H.  Frost,  U.  S.  Navy,  1930.  130  pages.  Illustrated.  $2.20  postpaid. 
Practical  Knots  and  Splices. 

By  Kenneth  E.  Cahoon.  1942.  78  pages.  Illustrated.  $.70  postpaid. 


& 


Tlie  Riiles 
of  tke  Naiitical  Road 

(2nd  Edition f  Reprinted  with  changes  and  corrections  December,  1943) 
By  Captain  Raymond  F.  Farwell,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 

(x  +  436  pages)  with  a  frontispiece  and  109  illustrations  in  color  drawn  by  Howar«J 
Dunn  from  the  Walt  Disney  navy  training  film  of  the  book. 

This  book  has  several  distinctive  features  not  found  in  any  other  publication  on  the 
subject: 

The  international,  inland,  and  pilot  rules  have  been  edited,  arranged  in  parallel  col- 
umns, and  divided  into  ten  lessons,  with  notes,  for  convenient  study  purposes. 

■ 

The  intricate  *'law  of  collisions"  is  discussed  in  twelve  logically  developed  chapters, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  confusing  differences  in  the  rules  in  inland  waters  and 
on  the  high  seas.  The  case  method  is  followed  and  400  ruling  cases  analyzed.  A  clear 
and  concise  summary  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  gives  the  substance  of  the  chapter  in  a 
nutshell. 

Appendix  A  contains  the  full  text  of  the  International  Rules,  Inland  Rules,  Pilot  Rules, 
Great  Lakes  Rules,  Pilot  Rules  for  the  Great  Lakes,  Western  Rivers  Rules,  Pilot  Rules 
for  Western  Rivers,  War  Department  Rules,  Panama  Canal  Rules,  and  Motorboat  Act 
of  1940. 

The  illustrations,  each  a  work  of  art,  show  visually  the  lights  required  for  every  type  of 
vessel  on  the  high  seas  and  in  the  inland  waters  of  the  United  States. 

More  than  400  examination  questions  for  practice  are  printed  in  Appendices  B  and  C 
A  book  which  should  be  in  every  professional  mariner's  library. 

Pfke  f2.50  postpmd 


RULES  OF  THE  NAUTICAL  ROAD 
U.  S.  Naval  Institute 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

For  the  enclosed  remittance  of  please  send copy 

(copies)  of  Rules  of  the  Nautical  Road  to 


Northern  Ordnance  Incorporated 

Division  of 
Norfftorn   Pump   Company 

Hydraulic  Machinery  and  Gun  Mounts 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA 


MUELLER  BRASS  CO. 

PORT  HURON,  MICHIGAN 
Brui,  BraniB  ud  AlaalnoM  ForclBii  aad  Sen* 
lI>cUn<  Futi  fai  ilmitt,  turpadmi,  naTal  cttlt, 
■noi  aod  Baaj  otbvr  IrpH  of  mnnltlou. 


CURTIS  BAY  TOWING 
COMPANY 

INCOttPORATB)    ItM 


Mtmbtr— Anwiluii  Wtlcnxyt  Optralon 

Bay — River  and  Harbor  Towing 


12  South  12th  Street.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 
Telephone  Lombard  3-3977 


You  can  depend  on 
preiiihim  performance 
from  any  product  ^-^^ 
that  bearfi  the  name 

American   Oosch 

%  Amftrleo't  Grealasi  Nome 

r^  Equlpmenf 

9    ^"^^  9 


AmericBD   Bosch  Corporation 
Springfield  7,  Massachusetts 
Service  (Ae  IFhok  World  Over 


fwilSOH  TUBE  CUAMERg 


Mow  miSON-DUDOEON 


SURTIIBACO." 

Mention  the  Naval  Institute—It  Idenli/tes  You 


\  For  n-tollina  old  nibo  or  inMalliaii  nc* 
I  oaf.  Pr*ciuoa  minudcturcd,  iIwh  coU 
f^     •iHodui  ionue  firm  KmiioR.   ean  roUi^. 


THOMAS  C.WIISON, INC.. 


•  Th«  capacity  of  th«  IMO 
ii  increosed  by  high  spe«d 
operation.  Thij  compact 
pump  can  be  directly  con- 
nected to  the  driving  mo* 
chine  without  bulky  jp«ed  / 
reduction  gearing. 

•  IMO  Pumpi  can  b«      / 
furnished  for  practically 
any  capacity  and  pret- 
Jure   required   for   oil,       .* 
hydraulic-control  fluldj       I 
and  other  liquids.  f: 

,  Send  for 

\Bullelint-146V 


PROPULSION    GEARING 

The  reliability  of  Firrel  gears  has 
been  proved  at  lea  in  ■  wide  va- 
riety of  Naval  vesieli,  including 
destroyer  escorts,  patrol  craft,  sea 
plane  tenders,  submfirines,  subma- 
rine tenders,  mine  sweepers,  land- 
ing craft,  (ugs  and 
miscellaneous 


The  MARCUS  L.  URANN 

m.T  xAi.i'  x2i.l' 
The  only  ftve-masttr  built  oa  the  Kennebet  btloui  Btlh. 
The  launching  of  the  MARCUS  L.  URANN  in  1904 
ended  the  MINOTT  shipbuilding  story,  begun  in  1854. 
A  newspaper  of  the  day  read,  "The  huge  bunch  of 
roses  used  by  Miss  Abby  Minott,  the  sponsor,  were 
blown  among  the  crowd  in  the  yard  and  there  was  a 
wild  scranible  for  a  rose  for  souvenir  of  the  launching." 
It  was  a  colorful  ending  in  this  little  Maine  village. 
to  half  a  centuty  of  building  ships  to  sail  the  sea  lanes 
of  the  world. 

;e  lh< 

seU.  the  URANN  t 

HYDE   WINDLASS   COMPAt4Y,    lATH,   MAINE 

l!II.IJi.HJM',MJ!li;H:4'l 


Long  ex  peri  I 


(g^/^/z 


n  tbe  special  field 
ot  aviation  igniuon  iMone  of  ihc 
nolable  reasons  for  (he  ttepeada- 
bility  of  M  Spark  Plugs.  Their 
high  quality  has  led  lo       , 
[heir  present  widespread  | 

craft  ihe  world  ove 
Whether  for  rccipr 


IHE  B^  CORPORATION 

NEW  YORK   19,   N.  Y. 
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STRENGTH  whenever 
America  Needs  Strength 

As  in  '18  and  again  in  the  '40's,  when- 
ever the  need  arises,  Blaw-Knox  atand.H 
ready  —  and  prepared  —  to  throw  ita 
powerful  production  facilities  into  full 
8upp<n!t  of  our  military  forcea. 


S^»' 


WATERBURYTOOL 

DMshn  of  Vickers  Incorporated 

VARIABLE  SPEED  MyDRAUUC 
TRANSMISSIONS 

WATERBURy  91,  CONNEaiCUT 


ORDNANCE  FORCINGS 

Compete   cootrol — Eram   ni«WiiK   the   tN«K 

dectnc  tteel  to  Snal  nwdhioing  uid  impcc- 

tion — Mwiret  the  invan 

able  quality  of  all  the 

National  forginga  made 


NATIONAL  FORGE  A 
ORDNANCE  COMPANY 

IIVIIIE.   WMlEi   COnTT,   FENIIi. 


WARREN 

STEAM  PUMP  COMPANY,  INC 
WARREN,  MASS. 

PUMPS 


THE  TREDENNICK-BILLINGS  CO. 

BuUding  Construction 
10  High  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STANDARD   DREDGING   CORPORATION 

ruM  MAMTIHB  BXCHANOB  BLDa  N«*  OrbWH  12,  La 

Bld'a.       so  BXOAD  STRBBT,  NBW  YOKK  4.  N.Y.  Wl.b>*r  BUi. 

CJil.  H«b«  laproTMWiM,  DtMlalu.  Brukwun  HoooIbIb,  T.H. 


mp^ 

rhe   load 

,  ARMSTRONG  D»p  F»rE.d 

Ey.    Bolu    lor 
Kt>    in    .Jl    »». 

•yi   c«iy   thtir 

-In    quJilT.    nai 

«,lh.  BbU>  .»' 
"loDnas*"   (of 

ormlly  or  d.. 
,  hHI  ueiiud 

JDEi,   thty  ■[•• 

d   br  ArDumn 
K"  »  4-  l.d.) 

dbtribulari   willi    or    without 

RMSTRONG  BROS.  TOOL  CO. 

■It                                                        B>n   ruBcliiM. 

3    FARMERS    NATIONAL 
JflC  OF  ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 

EiiMishtd  ISOJ 
CROSS  ASSETS  ^3,426^79.00 
:X>MMBRCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

1%  Intertil  on  Savingt  Aeeouati 

S«/c  Dtpoiil  Boxti 

Sloragt  Vaulli 


ANHATTAN 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER 

PRODUCTS  OF 
MAVY  SPECIFICATIONS 


UBBER  LINING  FOR  U.  S. 
SUBMARINE  BATTERY 

COMPARTMENTS 
RaybestoB-Manhattan,  Inc. 
Manhattan  Rubber  Division 
lie  New  Jereey 


LOOK   CLOSELY 

at  this 

BALLAST   CONTROL 

I  Nole  that  it  Jt  not  a  caMing,  but  a  welded  unit. 
The  neat  and  louad  weldi  indicate  careful  engi- 
neering in  the  modem  Crane  Sbopa,  with  the  coto- 

I  bined  «kill  of  the  world's  leading  valve  maker  and 

:  fabricator  of  piping  ueeniblie*. 

Specified  by  the  Navy  for  tervicM  «uch  lU  ballad 
control  and  fuel  oil  line*,  thii  compoimd  valve 
illuMtatu  the  complete  facilities  available  at  Crane 
for  all  (pecial  at  well  aa  regular  piinng  equipment 
for  marine  application*.  Your  inquiry  !•  invited. 

CRANE  CO.,  836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  S,  III. 
Bmchti  fd  WkoUuUrt  Smint  AU  ImduiUM  Ann 
VALVES  '  FiniNGS  ■  PIPE  '  PtUMBING  AND  HEAnNG 


Everything    from 


crane] 

i  for    l*tirine   Piping   Sy$fms 
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8  X  30  Prism  Scope 


Por  lb*  Onrt  Ubw  Uab  b 

wld*  BaU  tx»  eombliiwl  In  a  Una  prina 
MOM  mull  anouqli  to  111  (h*  poekat.  Only 
S"  long,  IVk"  dU..  wafghs  but  SU  ea.  Baht 
powat  sugnlftcBlion;  lUld  WO  It.  M  1000 
rds..  ihaip  and  ccUp  to  tha  vary  adga.  No 
diaw  tnbas,  no  dliati.  Inatant  on*  hud 
loeuaciiig.  Salt  caaad  in  top  giain  laalboi. 
Coalad  Inwaa  and  priawtbmiglKnit. 

Wrlla  lor  dowrjptfra  Wtnlan. 

Dalus*  Kanatla,  ta  black  Unlah.  law 
caa*  Wf.se 

iBHtanl  Zlpparniada  caa*  loT  abora . . .     l.TS 

Cualooi  Honatta.  wllh  gold  (iniabad 
fllUngi  and  luada  caaa WJO 

Mo  Iad«al  lu.  Al  lb*  {lu«  Nona  oi  tna 

KtLLAtKlCfil     /       9^ 

T.K.  Ktq.        {.^^jo&iaU  tmumtrnm^ 

BROOKLYN  II;  NEW  YORK 


•  There's  i  CLEVELAND  Reamer  for 
every  job.  And  every  reamec  ihai  carries 
the  ^  trade-mark  can  be  counted  upon 
lo  iinish  the  maximum  number  of  holes  at 
minimum  cost.  For  peak  performance,  al- 
ways specify  CLEVELAND  Twist  Drills, 
Reamers,  Screw  Extractors,  Arbors,  Man- 
drels.  Sockets,   Mills   and   Counterbores. 


FAKRAND  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC. 

^^    .J,  m/ntpjj 

Broni  Blvd.  &  E.  238lli  Si. 

f^ffH&rnffnetf 

NEW  YOIUC 

C/     ON   YOUR 

INSURANCE 

PerUcopea 

INSURE  YOUR  AUTOMOBILE 

Rangefinden 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  AND 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

Optical  InMirtunmu 

AT  COST 

ALL  SAVINSS  «N  Rttumid  to  Mcmbcn  Upon  E>- 
piulian  ol  h.lic. 

aaMMH 

W*rr<nt  Offlcin  in  FadtiaJ  Strvicn. 

Burau  of  iSztmim 

.^f^^ 

^^> 

UNITED  SEtVICES 

BiK 

AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION 

■^jgfiam. 

KM  E.  BHAVMK  ST.        SAN  ANTONIO  1.  TEXAS 
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Book   Department 

For  the  benefit  of  our  members,  both  regular  and  associate,  the 
Institute  Book  Department  will  supply  any  obtainable  naval, 
professional,  or  scientific  book.  A  discount  of  10%  is  allowed 
on  books  of  other  publishers  (except  on  foreign  and  govern- 
ment publications  and  on  books  on  which  publishers  do  not  give 
a  discount).  Allow  reasonable  time  for  orders  to  be  cleared 
and  books  to  be  delivered  directly  to  you  by  publishers.  The 
trouble  saved  the  purchaser  through  having  one  source  of  sup- 
ply of  all  books  should  be  considered.  The  cost  will  not  be 
greater  and  generally  less  than  when  obtained  direct  from 
dealers. 

Address  SECRET ARY-TREASURER 
U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  Maryland 


ROCKBESTOS 

SHIPBOARD  CABLES 

FOR  POWER,  LIGHTING. 
CONTROL,  PROPULSION, 
COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
TELEPHONE  CIRCUITS. 

Thtw  h«at  and  flam«  leiisUnt  Sliip- 
boaid  Cables  protect  Tnliierable  circuits 
fiom  failDtea  caused  by  excessive  tem- 
peratures. They  also  reduce  tile  hasard 
of  Ores  from  overbeated  conductors 
which  may  endanser  life  and  property. 

Hade  to  assure  endaring,  dependable 
service,  these  cables  can  l>e  supplied  to 
both   Navy   and   AJ.E.E.-4S   Speciflca. 


ROCKBESTOS     PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

NEW  HAVEN  4.  CONN. 
Hm  Virfl  CiMluie  DMnIt  ChtiM* 


HYDMUUC  PUMPS  AND  CONTROLS 

A  ISO 

mmiK  MtCHINERV 


LIQUIDOMETER 

Tank  Gauges 

for 
SubnunlneB.  Surface 
Vessels  and  Alrcrofl 

THE  LIQUIDOMETER  CORP. 
Long  Island  CVtf.  N.Y. 
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SHIPBUILDIHe     a     PRY     POCK     COMPANY 

ON  THE    DELAWARE   ■   CHESTED,  PA. 


19   BROADWAT   .  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FORD    INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY.    INC. 

DlTislon  of  The  Speiry  Corporation 


31-10  Thomson  Ave. 
Long  Island  City  I.  N.Y. 


MonuiactuzerB  ol 

Supei-Precision 

Instruments  and  Mechanisms 

Paper  Converting  Machinery 

and  Printlnq  Presses 


■  REMOre  OPERATION 
OF  BULKHEAD  DOORS 
AND  VALVES 


PHILADELPHIA  GEAR  WORKS,  INC. 

Eiic  A.c.  And  e  SI.  RhilAdclphii   J4,  Pi. 

iMrtcl— \  H  IKWIIM  BM^  tml  RllllAI.  LtalTBpA  YdWf 
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Research  and  Development 

in  Electrics,  Optics,  and  Electronics 

Control  Applications  as  well  as  Instrumentation 


SUPPIIEIS  TO  IME  U.  $.  NAVY  FOI  THE  PAST  TWENTY  YEAIS 

* 

KOILSMAN  INSTRUMENTS 

DIVISIONOF    SQUHPEnCOMPRNY 

ElMHUIST  NEW    YOIK 


THE  SHIPBUILDING  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Published  by 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS  AND  MARINE  ENGINEERS 

The  first  complete  authoritative  book  covering  the 
business  phases  of  the  shipbuilding  industry 

This  two-volume  publication  is  sponsored  by  the  56-year-old  technical  society  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry.  It  presents  in  a  non-technical  but  practical  style  authoritative  material  on  the  many  bus- 
iness problems  which  must  be  solved  economically  and  promptly  in  the  building  and  repairing 
of  ships. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  as  related  to  world  trade  this  out- 
standing work  by  thirty  authors  fills  a  long-felt  need.  Ship  designers  and  builders,  manufacturers 
of  ship  equipment,  ship  operators,  and  all  engineers  having  anything  to  do  with  marine  matters 
will  find  this  book  a  "must." 

579  pages  (SJ/^"  x  10^")  with  numerous  photographs,  cuts,  diagrams  and  charts.  Attractive 
Buckram  Qoth  Binding— Price— $12.50. 

Other  outstanding  b(X)ks  published  by  this  Society  are  "Principles  of  Naval  Architecture" 
in  two  volumes — $11.00 

"Marine  Engineering"  in  two  volumes — $11.00 

"Historical  Transactions"  (a  fifty-year  review  of  the  development  of  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States)— $3.50. 

U.  S.  Naval  Institute  members  may  secure  these  publications  at  10%  discount  from  the  above 
prices,  postpaid  in  the  United  States. 

Addreu:  Secretary-Treasurer,  U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis.  Maryland. 
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LONG  RANGE  ECONOMY  ON 
SHIPBOARD  INSTALLATIONS 


LONG  RANGE  ECONOMY  ON 
SHORE   APPLICATIONS 


SHinOAU  CAUH 


■MIPTARD  CAKU 


The  lifetime  CMC  of  ■  oble  nuhef  dun  in  tm  con  U  the  oolj  inie  memnuc 
of  oble  cconoiDr  tocUr.  Loos-liTcd  t^Moite  cable*,  bnilt  to  nand  np  bener 
■od  longer,  can  offset  todar'i  hish  iottaUatioo  cant. 

lUuitrand  above  arc  three  of  manr  Okooite-cfiKineered  cablet  for  lerTice 
at  lea,  ai  welt  as  three  of  manr  oblci  for  shore  janalladoiu.  From  Okooite 
jou  can  Bet  cables  that  fully  meet  U.  S.  Navy  yod  AlEE  Specificatioiu.  For 
iaformatioii  write  The  Okooite  Compaor,  PusaJc,  N.  J. 

O  K  O  N  I  T  E  ^^  insulated  wires  and  cables 


iUiM 


FOR  SHELL 


i  o  handle  their  increased  towing  needs  on  Lake 
Maricaibo,  Vonesuela,  the  Shell  Carihbeijn  Pehw- 
leum  Company  has  lust  ac?quired  Ihreo  ultr^-mcidern 
lugs  equipped  with  General  Motors  Model  1 2-278A 
Diesel  engines.  These  sturdy,  dependdbls  GM 
Diesels  are  particularly  well  suited  for  Ihp  \oh   (or 
they  always  deliver  plenty  of  rugged, 
rapid-lire,   flexible   power.   Remem- 
ber, when  yovi  build  or  repower,  al- 
ways specify  GM  Diesel  power— the 
belter  power  plant  that  pays  its  way! 


The  -Bure. 


e  Shell  Conbbea 


rl  Shipbuilding  &  Dry. 


CLEVELAND    DIESEL    ENGINE    DIVISION 

CtlVILANb     N,     OHIO 

GENERAL      MOTORS 
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What's  in  the  Fatnre? 


Well. 

whether  we  li 
button  anniei 


.  ipealcing  militarily,  there'i  aloniic  oaersr, 
e  il  or  Dol.  Along  with  guided  nuMilea,  poih- 

airbome,  jet-propelled,  remote  contioll«l . . . 
It  think  about  it.  But  from  where  we  ait,  it 


■eema  ver;  like];  that  any  war  within  the  DCit  hundred  yean 
is  going  to  involve,  at  oAe  lime  oi  another,  the  movement  of 
troops  to  an  objective  oTer  water — amphibioui  optraMat  in 
other  wordfl.  That's  our  specialty — amphibious  warfare.  Dur- 
ing the  last  173-odd  years,  the  Marines  have  huitt  up  a  pretty 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  web-footed  tactics.  Part  of 
the  Navy,  we  always  seem  to  find  ourselves  going  somewhere 
on  ships  vvith  the  idea  of  taking  that  "somewhere"  away 
from  somebody.   , 

i^AAYBE  you  suspected  we  had  something  to  sell — we  do.  bai  we'd  like  to  present  it  logically. 
That's  why  we  brought  up  the  matter  of  amphibious  operations — a  subject  with  which  you  ue 
probably  well  acquainted.  Assuming,  then,  that  your  future  Eervice  in  the  Navy  will  find  you  stlU 
interested  in  ship-to-shore  matters,  we  want  to  put  you  in  touch  with  an  inexpensive,  convenient 
msana  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  latest  amphibious  thought  and  development. 

The  MABtNE  Coups  Gazette  is  the  means  we  refer  to.  Professional  magazine  of  the  Marine  Corps,   ' 
the  1949  Gazette  is  the  current  model  of  s  series  which  dates  from  1916.  For  33  years  the  Gazette 
has  served  as  a  forum  for  the  interchange  of  information  and  ideas  among  marines,  and,  in  its  present 
stage  of  development,  includes  many  articles  by  civilian  experts  as  well. 

Just  Cup  on  nu  Dottxd  Link  and  send  u*  your  application.  If  you're  qualified  (that  is,  a/nember 
of  the  armed  forces  or  a  former  member  in  good  standing)  you  can  join  the  Marine  Corps  Association 
for  the  same  price  and  thereby  get  not  only  the  Gazette  but  also  a  10  per  cent  discount  on  purchases 
from  the  Gazette  Bookshop. 


THE  MARI.^E  CORPS  GAZETTE 

Professional  Maga«iiie  of  the  Marine  Corp* 

BOX  106,  MARINE  CORPS  SCHOOLS 

QUANTICO,  VA. 

DCA>  Sm:     1  encloM  13.00.  for  which— 

D     Enter  my  name  for  a  one  year  subscription  to  the  Gazette. 

Q     As  1  am  qualified  for  membership,  enroll  me  as  a  member  oi  the  Marine  Corps  Association.* 

NAME  AND  RANK 

ADDRESS  

•  Membership  in  the  Marine  Carpi  Auadation  includes  a  one  year  subscription  to  the  Gazkitb 
•nd  a  10  per  cent  diacoant  on  all  puiohaaes  from  the  Gazetti  Bookshop. 


U.  S.  NAVAL  INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINaS 


I 


N0N-CmCULATIN6 


Stanford  UniTersity  Library 

Stanford,  California 


In  order  that  others  may  use  this  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 


